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THE  AIMS  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  SOCIAL 
HYGIENE  * 

ALPHONSE  M.  SCHWITALLA,  S.J.,  Pn.D. 
Dean,  Saint  Louis  University  School  of  Medicine 

Man  as  man  cannot  be  made  the  object  of  study  of  any 
single  science.  His  constitution  is  too  complex;  Ms  inter- 
relations in  nature  are  too  varied;  the  directional  release  of 
his  energies  is  too  diverse ;  his  powers  are  too  huge ;  and  his 
capacities  too  stupendous  to  enable  any  single  discipline  of 
human  knowledge  to  encompass  him.  And  so  it  is  with  almost 
every  activity  in  which  man  as  man  is  engaged.  Physiology 
may  measure  the  velocity  of  the  nerve  impulse,  the  contrac- 
tion of  muscle,  and  the  intensity  of  the  photochemical  effect 
in  the  retina,  but  no  single  science  can  adequately  explain 
man's  behavior.  When  for  the  purpose  of  more  concentrated 
study  or  more  intensive  effort,  we  isolate  any  one  of  man's 
activities,  we  must  be  fully  conscious  of  our  methodology. 
We  must  be  prepared  as  well  to  justify  the  isolation  and  to 
integrate  our  findings  subsequently  with  the  general  complex 
which  we  call  man.  Such  are  the  limitations  of  human  knowl- 
edge. It  develops  not  by  analysis  alone,  but  by  a  subsequent 
synthesis  as  well.  The  two  processes  must  invariably  supple- 

*  Address  delivered  at  the  General  Session,  Meeting  of  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association  and  American  Public  Health  Association,  Chicago,  October  16,  1928. 
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ment  each  other  if  increase  in  human  understanding  is  to 
represent  adequately  the  extra-mental  reality. 

Social  hygiene  has  isolated  as  the  object  of  its  study  one  of 
man's  activities,  his  sex  life.  There  is  justification  for  this 
isolation.  That  phase  of  man's  life  is  so  overwhelmingly 
important  for  the  individual  and  for  the  race,  that  no  amount 
of  attention,  be  it  ever  so  great,  which  might  be  devoted  to 
its  study  can  hope  to  encircle  its  extension  and  to  probe  its 
profundities.  The  special  character  of  the  problems  that 
pertain  to  man's  sex  life  are,  moreover,  sufficiently  diverse 
from  the  other  phases  of  man's  mental,  physical  and  moral 
activities  to  justify  fully  a  separate  study.  Yet  with  all  this, 
social  hygiene  is  not  a  primary  but  rather  a  derived  science. 
In  that  overlapping  region  which  religion,  philosophy, 
government,  psychology,  law,  medicine  and  biology  claim  as 
common  ground,  there  social  hygiene  erects  its  pulpit  from 
which,  with  a  fullness  of  knowledge  derived  from  its  con- 
tributary  sciences,  it  preaches  its  lessons  of  individual  and 
social  purity  for  the  preservation  of  our  social  institutions 
and  the  betterment  of  mankind.  It  focuses  the  combined 
knowledge  from  all  these  ancillary  sciences  and  sends  them 
out  from  the  focal  point  as  a  multiphased  program,  each  phase 
containing  in  varying  degree,  contributions  from  the  funda- 
mental sciences. 

Man's  sex  life  implies  bodily  as  well  as  mental  and  spiritual 
function.  In  so  far  as  it  is  bodily,  biology  and  medicine  have 
much  to  say  to  unravel  the  profoundest  of  protoplasmic 
problems;  in  so  far  as  man's  sex  life  is  mental,  psychology 
and  education  must  make  their  important  contributions  to  our 
grasp  of  the  psychic  secret ;  in  so  far  as  that  life  is  spiritual, 
government  and  religion  must  cooperate  in  uncovering  the 
cryptic  motives  of  human  conduct. 

And  so  social  hygiene  as  we  understand  it  today  and  as 
it  has  developed  during  the  half  century  of  its  independent 
existence,  has  undertaken  to  supply  the  needs  of  men  through 
a  complex  interlacing  program  containing  medical,  legal, 
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recreational  and  educational  features.  Under  each  of  these 
captions  a  two-fold  viewpoint  has  been  developed ;  one  which 
is  remedial,  corrective  and  destructive  of  existing  evils  and 
the  other  which  is  prophylactic,  stimulating  and  constructive. 
The  first  of  these  recognizes  a  factual  situation  in  the  human 
society  of  today ;  the  second  of  these  stresses  the  ideal  which 
it  is  hoped  to  make  the  factual  situation  in  the  human  society 
of  tomorrow.  Social  hygiene,  therefore,  cannot  be  content 
with  partial  efforts.  It  must  adopt  a  well-rounded,  carefully 
planned,  and  adequate  program  which  will  preclude  the 
development  of  unprotected  salients,  which  will  harmonize  the 
sometimes  conflicting  claims  of  immediate  needs,  which  will 
remedy  existing  evils  not  by  temporizing  measures,  but  by 
such  enlightened  therapeutics  as  will  cure  the  whole  of  the 
individual  or  of  society.  Such  a  program,  we  believe,  has 
been  developed  by  the  combined,  sympathetic  and  scientific 
insight  of  the  leaders  in  social  hygiene  into  the  needs  of 
today. 

Social  hygiene  activities  did  not  always  conform  to  such 
an  ideal.  In  some  places,  medical  measures  were  stressed 
and  efforts  were  concentrated  upon  the  development  of  vene- 
real clinics.  In  other  places,  again,  repressive  legal  measures 
seemed  to  be  the  one  clamoring  need  and  in  those  places,  social 
hygiene  was  all  too  readily  dragged  into  a  political  pitfall.  In 
still  other  places,  social  hygiene  became  synonymous  with  sex 
education.  As  in  the  primitive  stages  of  almost  all  social 
work,  so  too  in  our  field  activities  began  in  response  to  a  local 
need  without  at  times  a  full  recognition  of  an  underlying 
philosophy.  With  the  strengthening  of  the  salient  by  support- 
ing knowledge  and  activity,  and  with  a  full  realization  of  the 
psychological  complexities  implied  in  a  social  reform,  the 
second  and  third  stages  are  reached,  and  the  edifice  of  social 
elevation  becomes  adequately  buttressed. 

It  is  from  this  diversity  of  local  interest  that  most  of  the 
misunderstandings  regarding  social  hygiene  have  developed. 
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At  times  it  has  been  called  a  birth  control  agency,  but  with  a 
fair  and  adequate  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  social 
hygiene  no  misunderstanding  can  be  further  from  the  truth. 
No  agency  which  claims  to  uphold  the  civilization  in  which 
we  live,  can  identify  itself  with  a  movement  that  blasts  the 
very  foundations  of  that  civilization.  Social  hygiene  has  been 
understood  as  an  association  merely  for  sex  education.  Again, 
if  this  statement  is  to  be  taken  in  an  opprobrious  sense,  it  is 
false.  For  the  stress  in  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  on 
matters  of  sex  cannot  but  be  laid,  in  ideal  social  hygiene  con- 
cepts, upon  the  fact  that  sex  does  not  represent  a  separable 
and  radically  different  form  of  human  conduct,  but  is  essen- 
tially to  be  judged  by  the  same  criteria  and  safeguarded  by 
the  same  restraints  as  reasonable  men  must  apply  to  all  forms 
of  human  activity  in  which  the  principles  of  morality  and 
ethics  are  necessarily  involved.  Education  for  purity,  as  our 
German  confreres  call  what  we  denominate  as  sex  education, 
is  certainly  not  a  form  of  education  to  which  any  reasonable 
man  can  object. 

In  still  other  localities,  social  hygiene  has  laid  itself  open  to 
the  charge  of  political  interference.  Again  the  answer  to  this 
charge  must  be  that  sometimes  redress  to  legal  measures  is 
the  only  means  at  the  disposal  of  organized  society  for  the 
protection  of  citizens  who  wish  to  uphold  ideal  conditions  in 
those  relations  between  man  and  man  upon  which  the  sancti- 
ties of  our  homes  are  founded. 

Yet  all  of  these  misunderstandings  and  many  others  which 
might  be  discussed  if  time  allowed,  do  call  attention  em- 
phatically to  the  necessity  under  which  our  association  labors 
to  establish,  develop  and  propagandize  a  well-formed  program 
of  social  betterment.  While  it  is  true  that  in  some  one  locality, 
one  activity  might  have  to  be  temporarily  stressed,  that 
activity  must  not  be  pushed  so  much  to  the  foreground  that 
its  relation  to  the  whole  of  social  hygiene  philosophy  is  sub- 
merged. There  must  be  available  for  each  of  the  local  social 
hygiene  organizations,  the  possibility  of  developing  in  their 
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own  locality  that  same  sane,  complete  and  socially  adequate 
program  which  the  National  Association  has  tried  to  form- 
ulate in  its  Constitution  and  which  lays  down  as  the  first  and 
the  most  fundamental  of  its  tenets,  "The  preservation  and 
further  development  of  family  life  in  our  nation  through  the 
well  organized  and  accepted  means  which  have  been  devised. ' ' 

In  effect,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  further  develop- 
ment is  still  called  for  in  the  field  to  ensure  the  progressive 
influence  of  social  hygiene.  There  is  need  of  the  more  general 
acceptance  of  the  various  phases  of  a  comprehensive  program 
and  if  possible  of  the  further  development  of  the  one  which 
has  already  been  adopted.  Aside  from  the  arguments  which 
I  have  already  adduced,  it  follows  from  the  very  fact  that 
we  are  attempting  the  rationalization  and  control  of  the  most 
deeply  reaching  of  man's  instincts,  that  nothing  can  be 
omitted  by  us;  that  no  phase  of  man's  activity  can  be  over- 
looked. 

Moreover,  this  implies  necessarily  a  progressive  unifica- 
tion of  aim  in  the  various  local  societies  through  a  strength- 
ened and  enlightened  leadership  on  the  part  of  the  national 
organization.  For  if  social  hygiene  has  one  definition  in  one 
locality  and  another  definition  in  a  second  locality,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  activities  in  both  localities  will  fall  short  of  that  full 
measure  of  influence  which  a  more  unified  program  affords 
every  hope  of  achieving. 

It  will  be  understood  without  further  explanation  that  I 
am  not  here  arguing  for  a  hide-bound  and  rigorous  uniformity 
nor  for  a  theoretic  and  barren  development  which  ignores 
local  needs.  But,  after  all,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  social 
phenomena,  varied  though  be  the  symptomatology,  the  funda- 
mental etiology  is  the  same.  If  the  findings  of  our  program 
are  all  the  outgrowth  of  a  profound,  almost  an  intuitive 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  we  need  have  no  fear  regarding 
the  applicability,  the  timeliness  and  the  efficiency  of  our 
endeavor. 

And  this  need  points  to  a  still  further  and  even  a  more 
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fundamental  one.  Social  hygiene  will,  in  the  future,  have  to 
bend  its  efforts  to  appeal  not  only  to  the  intellect,  but  also 
to  the  will.  While  we  are  all  fond  of  the  adage,  ' '  Knowledge 
is  power"  it  still  remains  true  that  knowledge  alone  does  not 
lead  to  social  betterment.  The  most  learned  man  may  be  the 
greatest  crook ;  the  physician  who  knows  most  about  venereal 
diseases  is  not  necessarily  the  one  who  is  most  correct  in  his 
sex  habits ;  the  social  worker  who  sees  the  ravages  of  syphilis 
in  their  most  dreadful  manifestations,  is  not  necessarily  a 
paragon  of  social  and  moral  propriety.  An  informational 
program  is  not  an  educational  program,  for  education  implies 
more  than  merely  the  communication  of  knowledge.  I  prefer 
the  stress  which  we  are  laying  upon  character  training  through 
social  hygiene,  for  character  is  not  only  a  matter  of  intellect 
but  a  matter  of  all  those  dynamic  and  directive  sources  within 
us  which  place  and  keep  a  man  in  rightful  relations  to  his 
God  and  his  fellowmen. 

I  am  not  a  blind  worshiper  of  the  taboos  of  our  social  life. 
Many  of  them  had  better  be  doomed  to  an  early  death.  But 
neither  do  I  feel  that  the  removal  of  all  the  restrictions  of 
thought  and  action  is,  of  itself,  a  revolution  which  will  inevita- 
bly result  in  social  evolution.  Devolution  must  be  guarded 
against  in  every  social  upheaval  and  that  cannot  be  effectively 
done  unless  in  proportion  to  increasing  knowledge  a  more 
intensive  motivation  form  a  part  of  every  informational 
program. 

Here  precisely  lies  one  of  the  big  difficulties  in  social  hygiene 
activity.  Increasing  knowledge  has  all  too  often  been  found 
to  pander  to  a  growing  curiosity.  Precociousness  is  not 
normal  development.  In  the  Public  Health  Conference  on 
Thursday  morning,  the  American  Public  Health  Association 
will  be  addressed  on  the  selection  of  motives  of  conduct  for 
a  health  education  program.  Something  similar  will  have  to 
be  the  endeavor  of  the  Social  Hygiene  Association,  if  it  desires 
its  disseminated  informational  germs  to  reach  their  fruition 
in  improved  human  conduct.  Knowledge  is  one  thing,  but 
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knowledge  translated  into  self-restraint,  self -repression  and 
self -conquest,  quite  another. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  agree  on  an  adequate  presentation  of 
motives.  We  may  cure  venereal  diseases  but  that  is  no 
guarantee  that  we  will  stamp  them  out  unless  we  visualize 
the  medical  problem,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  social  and  moral 
one.  We  may  draft  ideal  legislation  but  that  is  no  guarantee 
that  we  will  further  the  observance  of  even  the  wisest  of  laws 
unless,  again,  the  legal  problem  is  visualized  as  a  social  and 
a  moral  one.  And  since  the  instincts  and  tendencies  with 
which  social  hygiene  is  engaged,  reach  most  deeply  into 
human  nature,  the  motives,  too,  will  have  to  be  correspondingly 
profound  and  influential.  Due  to  a  fully  developed  school 
system  which  reaches  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university, 
Catholics  have  the  advantage  of  preaching  the  sanctions  of 
conscience  and  of  law  at  every  stage  of  the  child's  growing 
realizations,  but  such  advantages  are  not  enjoyed  by  all  groups 
in  our  land.  It  may  well  be  that  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
mistrust  of  a  social  hygiene  program  is  the  fear  in  some 
quarters  that  adequate  motivation  cannot  be  supplied  for 
translating  increased  knowledge  into  better  conduct. 

This  is  not  a  time  for  pessimism.  Professor  Bigelow  has 
said  what  I  should  like  to  stress,  "I  can  find  no  reason  for 
believing,  that  as  a  rule  the  sexual  instinct  is  not  managed 
by  the  American  people  of  today,  at  least  as  well  as  by  their 
parents  in  their  youth  and  to  this  I  would  add  that  a  vast 
number  of  young  persons  of  this  period  have  learned  to 
manage  their  sex  life  for  development  of  personality  and  of 
affection  on  a  higher  level  than  was  common  in  the  good  old 
days."  This  surely  is  an  incentive  to  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  make  higher  and  well  informed  morality  an  ever 
increasingly  efficient  factor  in  the  development  of  our 
civilization. 


WILLIAM  F.  SNOW,  M.D. 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association 

One  of  the  outstanding  advances  in  the  promotion  of  public 
health  has  been  the  development  of  appraisal  forms  for 
recording  the  work  of  city  and  rural  health  departments.  In 
the  words  of  the  Committee  on  Administrative  Practice  *  the 
form  for  city  health  work  is  designed  for  the  use  of  the  health 
officer  in  the  self -appraisal  of  his  work.  It  contains  standards 
of  service  which  will  be  found  useful  as  a  background  against 
which  to  compare  his  own  local  activity.  These  standards 
were  determined  by  a  group  of  professional  health  workers 
and  are  based  for  the  most  part  on  actual  practice.  In  general 
these  standards  are  equalled  or  exceeded  by  about  one-fourth 
of  the  cities  from  which  data  are  available. 

The  Appraisal  Form  also  contains  arbitrary  numerical 
values  assigned  to  the  various  items  as  a  form  of  scoring  or 
rating.  These  values  have  been  determined  as  a  result  of 
the  group  judgment  of  the  Committee  in  charge,  fortified  by 
the  opinion  of  many  health  officers  and  other  interested  and 
competent  people  outside  of  the  Committee.  Evidence  is  not 
available  to  justify  that  an  item  rated  10  is  worth  just  twice 
an  item  valued  5,  in  terms  of  life  saving.  Lacking  such 
specific  evidence,  eminently  worth  having  but  admittedly 
most  difficult  to  obtain,  it  is  necessary  to  fall  back  on  opinion. 
The  source  of  this  opinion  is  believed  to  be  the  most  depend- 
able extant,  namely,  the  people  who  are  professionally  in 
public  health  work. 

*  The  Committee  on  Administrative  Practice  functions  as  a  Committee  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association.  The  following  are  members: 

C.-E.  A.  Winslow,  Dr.P.H.,  Chairman 
Haven  Emerson,  M.D.,  Vice-Chairman 
Louis  I.  Dublin,  Ph.D.,  Secretary 

E.  L.  Bishop,  M.D.  Michael  M.  Davis,  Ph.D.     George  T.  Palmer,  Dr.P.H. 

Homer  N.  Calver  W,  F.  Draper,  M.D.  W.  S.  Eankin,  M.D. 

Charles  V.  Chapin,  M.D.  Sophie  C.  Nelson,  E.N.       George  C.  Euhland,  M.D. 
A.  J.  Chesley,  M.D.  George  D.  Lummis,  M.D.    Henry  F.  Vaughan,  Dr,P.H. 

Allen  W.  Freeman,  M.D. 
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The  Appraisal  Form  consists  of  14  sections,  each  represent- 
ing a  specific  field  of  public  health  activity,  viz : 
Vital  Statistics  School  Hygiene 

Communicable  Disease  Control      Food  and  Milk  Control 
Venereal  Disease  Control  Sanitation 

Tuberculosis  Control  Laboratory 

Maternity  Hygiene  Popular  Health  Instruction 

Infant  Hygiene  Cancer  Control 

Preschool  Hygiene  Heart  Disease  Control 

This  Appraisal  Form  has  been  evolving  since  1923  when 
Dr.  Charles  V.  Chapin  prepared  the  first  outline.  Dr.  Watson 
S.  Rankin  served  as  the  first  field  director  and  worked  out 
the  basic  principles  of  applying  the  form  to  a  series  of 
selected  cities,  whose  health  officers  cooperated.  In  1924  the 
American  Child  Health  Association  constructed  a  rating 
schedule  to  express  the  results  of  its  survey  of  eighty-six 
smaller  cities  of  the  country.  These  early  experiences  were 
studied  with  the  aid  and  advice  of  health  officers  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  members  of  the  National  Health  Council. 
The  Appraisal  Form  was  first  issued  for  experimental  use 
in  March,  1925,  and  revised  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year.  It 
was  at  this  time  understood  that  after  a  three  year  period 
it  would  again  be  revised.  During  the  past  three  years  this 
form  has  been  extensively  used  in  the  United  States  and  in 
other  countries.  Following  extensive  study  of  the  form  by 
a  sub-committee  *  a  revised  form  containing  important 
changes  has  been  issued  and  becomes  effective  January  1, 
1929.** 

*  The  Sub-Committee  on  Eevision  of  the  Appraisal  Form  for  City  Health  Work 
comprises  the  following: 

George  T.  Palmer,  Dr.P.H.,  Chairman 

W.  F.  Walker,  Dr.P.H.,  Secretary 

James  Roberts,  M.D.  George  D.  Lummis,  M.D. 

Allen  W.  Freeman,  M.D.  Henry  F.   Vaughan,   Dr.P.H. 

E.  L.  Bishop,  M.D.  Philip  S.  Platt,  Ph.D. 

**  Copies  of  the  Appraisal  Form,  Third  Edition,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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This  latest  revision  gives  to  each  section  a  value  of  one 
hundred  points ;  but  provides  that  each  section  total  must  be 
multiplied  by  a  factor  or  weighted  value  to  give  the  corrected 
number  of  points  which  may  be  counted  toward  the  total 
score  for  a  city.  These  weights  have  been  based  on  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Committee  after  conference  with  the  advising 
groups  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  The  Committee 
states  that  "the  differences  in  the  weights  assigned  to  the 
sections  do  not  necessarily  indicate  the  relative  importance 
of  various  fields  of  health  work  from  the  standpoint  of  life 
saving,  nor  should  they  be  taken  as  a  proper  basis  for 
budgetary  distribution.  Their  purpose  is  to  guide  the  health 
officer  toward  a  program  which  is  fairly  Avell  balanced  from 
the  standpoint  of  current  practice." 


SUMMARY  OF  EATINGS 


Weighting          Score  Weighted 

Factor          Attained  Score 


A.  Vital  Statistics 50 

B.  Communicable  Disease  Control....        1.60 

C.  Venereal  Disease  Control .50 

D.  Tuberculosis  Control 90 

E.  Maternity  Hygiene .80 

F.  Infant  Hygiene .80 

G.  Preschool  Hygiene .80 

H.  School  Hygiene 1 . 20 

I.  Food  and  Milk  Control 70 

J.  Sanitation 80 

K,.  Laboratory .60 

L.  Popular  Health  Instruction .40 

M.  Cancer  Control 20 

N.  Heart  Disease  Control..  .20 


From  this  it.  will  be  evident  that  on  a  possible  score  of  one 
hundred  points  for  each  of  the  items  from  A  to  N  inclusive, 
the  total  weighted  score  for  a  city  would  be  one  thousand. 
Many  considerations  have  entered  into  the  making  of  this 
measuring  stick  for  municipal  health  department  practice. 
For  example,  the  number  of  tuberculosis  cases  hospitalized, 
the  total  number  of  laboratory  tests  made,  the  attendance  of 
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infants  at  a  clinic  and  the  number  of  nurses'  visits  in  behalf 
of  infants,  the  number  of  children  under  five  years  of  age 
proved  immune  to  diphtheria,  adequate  birth  and  death  regis- 
tration— in  short,  fifty-seven  subdivisions  of  the  fourteen  sec- 
tions, comprising  in  all  one  hundred  sixty-seven  separate 
items  to  be  scored.  The  Committee  states  that  "money  ex- 
pended or  personnel  employed  are  not  drawn  upon  as  scoring 
items,  as  these  indicate  resources  rather  than  performance. 
Mortality  and  morbidity  rates  are  not  used  as  measures  of 
results,  since  they  reflect  so  many  demographic  influences 
quite  beyond  the  conscious  health  activity  of  a  community." 

"The  Appraisal  Form  does  not  pretend  to  measure  the 
'healthfulness'  of  a  city,  but  rather  the  degree  to  which 
citizens  collectively  have  bestirred  themselves  to  protect  and 
advance  their  health." 

The  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Social  Hygiene  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  full  text  of  the  pages  of  the  Appraisal  Form  which 
are  devoted  to  venereal  disease  control. 


[In  order  to  have  these  forms  give  the  needed  continuity,  it  is  necessary  for 
them  to  begin  on  a  new  page.] 
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APPRAISAL    FORM 


C.  VENEREAL  DISEASE  CONTROL 
16.  Reporting 

Is  there  a  state  law  requiring  the  reporting  of  cases  of  venereal  disease  ? 

Are  cases  of  venereal  disease  (syphilis,  gonorrhea,  chancroid)  reported  to 
the  city? Or  state f .. 

Are  cases  reported  by?  Name  and  address Or  office  number 

Or  either If  by  number,  is  the  name  and  address 

required  when  a  patient  discontinues  treatment  while  still  infectious? 

Are  such  cases  followed  up  ? By  whom  ? 

How? 

Is  any  tabulation  made  of  deaths  probably  due  directly  or  indirectly  to 
syphilis? 

Are  other  data  regarding  the  morbidity  and  mortality  of  syphilis  and  of 
gonorrhea  recorded  ? What  ? ... 


Number  of  cases  of  venereal  diseases  reported  for  past  3  years : 

19......        19......        19 

By  physicians 

Syphilis     

Gonorrhea 

Chancroid    

By  hospitals 

Syphilis     

Gonorrhea 

Chancroid 


By  clinics 

Syphilis     

Gonorrhea 

Chancroid 

Total 

Are  these  data  segregated  so  as  to  show  the  source  of  the  reports  ?., 
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C.  VENEREAL  DISEASE  CONTROL  (Total  I 

Value 
of  Item 

16   Reporting  16 

>oints 

HD 

100) 

Value  A 
OOA 

ssigned 
VA 

* 
Total 

Standard:    600   cases   per   annum  per   100,000 
population 

Cases  —  At  least  600  16  points 

0  0 

Quota  Performance  ......  .................... 

COMPUTATION  OF  CREDIT 
Performance  y  rahie  of  Item  (16  voints')  —  Credit 

Quota 

NOTE.    Where  satisfactory  incidence  studies  have  been  made 
the  figure  600  cases  per  100,000  population,  may  be  adjusted 
to  equal  one-third  of  the  total  annual  cases  as  shown  by  such 
incidence  studies. 

*  Column  headed  HD,  for  recording  of  work  done  by  Health 
Department;  OOA,  by  Other  Official  Agencies;  VA,  by  Volun- 
tary Agencies. 

17.  Treatment  of  Cases 

a.  Are  approved  preparations  (arsenicals,  etc.)  supplied  freely,  and  are 
they  immediately  available  to  physicians,  hospitals  and  clinics  on 

request  ?  

How  are  these  preparations  distributed  ? .. 

Is  any  follow-up  service  available  for  these  cases  ? 

By  whom "? How  ? „ 

Are  efforts  made  to  encourage  physicians,  hospitals  or  clinics  to  admin- 
ister chemical  prophylaxis  to  persons  applying  for  treatment  imme- 
diately after  exposure?  ~ 

By  whom  ? How  ?  „ 

Are  there  standard  requirements  for  the  discharge  of  patients  of  physi- 
cians, hospitals  and  clinics  ?  „ 

State  ? City  ? 

(Attach  copy  of  requirements) 
6.  c.  Venereal  Disease  Service  Last  Year,  19 


s  — 

New  Patients 

Total    Number 
Clinic  Registrants 

Cases  Accepted 
for  Treatment 

Visits  for  Diagnosis 
or  Treatment 

°s 

§1 

g 

0) 

13 

• 

0) 

•a 

g 

0> 

73 

|g 

•S  i- 
r  0) 

.^C. 

«o 

00 
•w 

•5 

a 
6 

H 

2 
2 

'S 

"o 

onorrh 

_M 

2 

0. 
>, 

hancro 

S 

"o 

onorrh 

• 

a 
a, 
^ 

hancro 

3 

"o 

onorrh 

X 

"S 

a, 

hancro 

o 

<J 

a 

O 

a 

U 

H 

O 

VI 

0 

H 

O 

O! 

O 

H 

L* 

ii. 

in. 

IV. 

*  NOTE.     Insert  name  of  clinic  : 


I. 
II. 


III. 

IV. 


Number  of  clinic  sessions:    Morning. Afternoon Evening 

Total 

Are  the  clinics  centrally  located  in  relation  to  population? 

What  facilities  for  the  follow-up  of  cases  accepted  for  treatment  are 

provided  by  ?     Health  Department _ 

Other  Official  Agencies ~ „ 

Voluntary  Agencies - 

What  hospital  facilities  are  available  for  treatment  of  venereal  disease 
cases  ?  .. 


NOTE.  Where  treatment  for  venereal  disease  is  handled  in  general  clinics  or  dis- 
pensaries, records  should  be  available  to  show  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  venereal 
disease  control  service  rendered. 
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17.  Treatment  of  Cases  (60) 

a.  Necessary  material  freely  and  immediately 
available  to  physicians,  hospitals  and 
clinics  upon  request 15 


6.  Clinic  registration 20 

Standard:     800    registrants   per    100,000 

population 
Registrants — At  least 


Quota 


800  . 
0  . 

Performance — 


20  points 
0 


NOTE.  Where  satisfactory  incidence  studies  have 
been  made  the  number  of  registrants  per  100,000 
may  be  adjusted  to  40  per  cent  of  the  total  annual 
cases  as  shown  by  such  incidence  studies. 

c.  Clinic  visits 25 

Standard:   15  visits  per  case  accepted  for 
treatment 

Visits — At   least   15  ....  25  points 
0  .  0 


Quota. „ Performance 

COMPUTATION  OF  CREDIT 

Clinic  visits 

— =.  No.  visits  per  case 

Cases  accepted  for  treatment 

Visits  per  case    ( Performance}  .,        Value  of  Item 
Visits  per  case   (Quota)  (25  points)  =  Credit 


HD 


Valve  Assigned 
OOA      VA      Total 
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APPRAISAL   FORM 


18.  Control  Practices 

a.  What  activities  are  carried  on  to  secure  the  return  to  physicians,  hos- 
pitals or  clinics  of  cases  who  have  discontinued  treatment  while  the 


disease  is  still  communicable  ?.., 


Number  of  cases  of  venereal  disease  reported  as  discontinuing  treatment 
while  the  disease  is  still  communicable : 

No.  Cases 

By  Physicians  

Hospitals 

Clinics    

Number  of  such  cases  subsequently  returned  to : 

No.  Cases 

Physicians  - 

Hospitals 

Clinics 

Total  

b.  Are  cases  questioned  regarding  family  and  other  immediate  contacts  and 

probable  sources  of  infection? 

Number  of  newly  diagnosed  cases  of  venereal  disease  last  year 

Number  of  such  cases  reporting  sources  of  infection 

c.  Are  efforts  made  to  locate  all  reported  contacts  and  probable  sources  of 

infection  (family  or  other  immediate  contacts)  and  to  induce  these 

persons  to  seek  examination? 


What  efforts? 


Do  these  efforts  include  direct  inquiry  by  the  health  department  and 

efforts  of  physicians  and  cooperative  agencies? 

Number  of  sources  of  infection  located 

Number  of  located  cases  subsequently  examined 
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18.  Control  Practices  (24)                                           !$£» 

a.  Per  cent  of  cases  returned  to  physicians, 
hospitals  or  clinics  after  having  discon- 
tinued treatment  while  the  disease  is  still 
communicable    8 

HD 

Value  . 
OOA 

4s  signet 
VA 

I 
Total 

Standard  :  60  per  cent  of  discontinued  cases 
returned 

Per  cent  —  At  least  60  8  points 
0  0 

Quota.  Performance 

NOTE.     If  case  has  lapsed  treatment  two  weeks 
after  first  missed  appointment,  such  ease  is  to  be 
considered  a  lapsed  case. 

b.  Cases  reporting  sources  of  infection  8 

Standard:    10  per  cent  of  new  diagnosed 
cases  reporting  source 
Per  cent  —  At  least  10  8  points 
0  0 

Quota.  Performance 

c.  Probable    sources    of    infection    which    are 
located  and  subsequently  examined  ....      8 

Standard:   50  per  cent  located  cases  exam- 
ined 
Per  cent  —  At  least  50  8  points 
0  0 

Quota.  Performance 

NOTE.     If  per  cent    of   eases   reporting   sources 
of  infection  under  item  6.,  is  less  than  2  per  cent, 
score  0  on  c. 

Total  Score — Venereal  Disease  Control 
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The  principal  changes  in  this  section  of  the  Appraisal  Form 
from  the  old  form  may  be  summarized  briefly.  The  reporting 
standard  has  been  raised  from  four  hundred  cases  per  one 
hundred  thousand  population  to  six  hundred  cases.  The 
prompt  availability  of  free  treatment  drugs  or  materials  to 
physicians,  hospitals  and  clinics  on  request  has  been  recognized 
by  adding  fifteen  points  for  this  item.  The  standard  for  clinic 
visits  has  been  increased  and  changed  from  ten  visits  per 
new  patient  registered  to  fifteen  visits  per  case  accepted  for 
treatment.  Under  a  new  heading  Control  Practices,  the  item 
(a)  Per  cent  of  cases  returned  to  physicians  or  clinics  after 
having  stopped  treatment,  has  been  retained  and  two  new 
items  have  been  added  as  follows : 

(b)  Cases  reporting  sources  of  infection,  for  which  a  stand- 
ard has  been  set  requiring  reports  of  sources  for  at  least  ten 
per  cent  of  cases  diagnosed. 

(c)  Probable  sources  of  infection  which  are  located  and 
subsequently  examined,  for  which  a  standard  of  fifty  per  cent 
is  set  for  located  cases  persuaded  to  apply  for  examination. 

This  new  survey  schedule  for  the  venereal  diseases  promises 
to  be  a  most  valuable  asset  in  stimulating  the  appraisal  of 
health  department  and  city  practices  in  dealing  with  syphilis 
and  gonorrhea.  The  returns  from  these  surveys  will  offer 
the  basis  for  concentrating  efforts  to  aid  those  cities  which 
fall  far  below  the  standards  set. 

Other  parts  of  the  Appraisal  Form  concern  social  hygiene. 
Ophthalmia  Control  is  given  three  points:  "  (a)  Babies'  sore 
eyes  regularly  and  promptly  reported  to  health  department, 
2" ;  "  (b)  Physicians  and  midwives  supplied  with  free  prophy- 
lactic outfits,  1." 

For  Laboratory  Service  the  venereal  diseases  may  count 
in  proportion  to  the  total  services  of  the  laboratory  up  to 
ten  points.  The  schedule  items  with  their  explanatory  foot- 
notes read  as  follows: 
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Disease  or 
Material 

d.  Syphilis  *  

Specimens  2 
Local  Others 

Additional 
Reported 
Results  s 

Where 
Done 

e.  Gonorrhea  . 

The  numbers  6,  2,  3,  refer  to  explanatory  notes  which 
further  illustrate  the  procedure.  Footnote  6  reads,  "Count 
as  specimen  a  complement-fixation  or  precipitation  test  of 
blood  or  spinal  fluid,  or  a  darkfield  examination.  If  both 
complement-fixation  and  precipitation  test  on  same  sample, 
count  one  under  'h'.  Any  additional  antigen  counts  under 
'hV  In  this  connection  *h'  refers  to  crediting  certain  work 
to  the  grand  total  of  specimens  and  additional  reported  results 
which  may  be  counted  for  points  toward  the  total  laboratory 
procedure.  This  is  limited  to  work  actually  done  in  a  local 
laboratory  maintained  by  the  community. 

Footnote  two  reads — "Specimens,  not  examinations.  A 
'specimen'  is  defined  as  similar  material  submitted  to  a 
laboratory  in  a  single  container  from  a  single  source/' 

Footnote  three  reads — "Additional  reported  results  on 
specimens  will  be  credited  under 'h.'  Examples  are:  .  .  . 
(b)  use  of  a  second  antigen  in  complement  fixation;  (c)  a 
precipitation  test  in  addition  to  complement  fixation; 
(e)  colloidal  gold  tests  on  spinal  fluids  for  serological  ex- 
amination, .  .  . " 

The  standard  set  is  twenty  syphilis  specimens  per  thousand 
population  at  the  diminishing  rate  of  5  points  for  20,  4  for 
16,  3  for  12,  2  for  8,  1  for  4,  0  for  0 ;  and  for  gonorrhea  three 
specimens  per  thousand  population  at  the  rate  of  5  points 
for  3,  3  points  for  2,  2  points  for  1,  0  for  0. 

Under  Popular  Health  Instruction  venereal  diseases  are 
given  credit  for  pamphlets  distributed,  lectures,  talks,  and 
motion  pictures.  The  directions  for  filling  out  the  four 
columns  relating  to  this  item  are  of  interest  as  illustrating 
how  credits  are  being  worked  out  for  activities  which  are 
hard  to  evaluate.  The  schedule  reads: 
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Activities 

46.   (a)   Pamphlets,  etc. 
reaching  2  per  cent 
of  population 

(b)   Lectures,  talks  and  motion 
pictures  reaching  1  per 
cent  of  population 

Venereal 
Diseases 
HD  .  .  . 

(1)  No.  distributed 

(2)  Credits 

(3)  No.  reached 

(4)  Credits 

OOA  .  . 
VA  .  .. 

* 

"Directions  for  filling  out:  Column  1  shall  be  filled  out 
with  figures  representing  the  number  of  pieces  of  literature 
or  other  printed  material  distributed;  column  3  with  the 
approximate  attendance  reached  by  lectures,  talks  or  by  motion 
pictures  combined,  dealing  with  the  subjects  listed,  showing 
the  information  separately  for  the  health  department  (HD), 
other  official  agencies  (OOA),  and  the  voluntary  agencies 
(VA). 

"Columns  2  and  4  are  designed  to  receive  the  credits  for  the 
degree  of  activity  with  which  the  subjects  listed  have  been 
engaged.  In  this  case  the  credit  shall  be  one  which  repre- 
sents the  combined  activity  of  the  public  and  the  voluntary 
agencies.  The  rating  shall  be  arrived  at  as  follows: 

0  indicates  that  no  activity  along  the  line  suggested  has 
been  engaged  in. 

1  indicates  that  activity  along  the  line  suggested  has  been 
engaged  in,  but  in  less  than  the  minimum  amount  specified. 

2  indicates  that  activity  along  the  line  suggested  has  been 
engaged  in  with  some  emphasis,  and  at  least  2  per  cent  of 
the  total  population  has  been  reached  by  pamphlets,  etc., 
and  1  per  cent  by  lectures,  etc. 

3  indicates  that  activity  along  the  line  suggested  has  been 
aggressively  engaged  in  to  more  than  the  minimum  extent 
specified,  and  with  material  of  notably  superior  quality." 

Credit  is  also  recognized  in  other  sections  for  educational 
measures  utilizing  graphic  presentation  of  death  rates,  publi- 
cation of  statistical  reports,  spot  maps,  chronological  charts, 
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health  education  of  school  children,  instruction  of  food 
handlers,  publicity  in  daily  newspapers,  in  the  bulletins  and 
health  reports  of  departments  of  health,  and  through  special 
demonstrations  of  a  city-wide  character  to  promote  health 
work.  All  these  avenues  give  opportunity  to  and  are  benefited 
by  social  hygiene  education  and  popular  health  instruction  ac- 
tivities. Of  special  interest  is  the  proviso  that  if  any  foreign 
group  constitutes  five  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  population, 
health  news  items  should  appear  in  the  daily  papers  of  that 
particular  group.  The  fight  against  the  advertising  charlatan 
and  patent-medicine  cures  for  venereal  diseases  has  largely 
driven  their  publicity  out  of  papers  and  pamphlets  printed  in 
English,  but  they  still  appeal  widely  through  the  foreign  lan- 
guage press.  The  provision  is  an  important  aid  in  this  phase 
of  social  hygiene  activities. 

Another  method  of  dealing  provisionally  with  intangible 
difficulties  is  illustrated  by  the  following:  "Owing  to  the 
practical  impossibility  of  determining  the  total  or  the  average 
practices  of  all  local  voluntary  health  agencies,  the  agency 
with  the  largest  budget  shall  be  taken  as  indicative  of  the 
best  practice  with  the  city.  Other  official  agencies  are  also  dis- 
regarded for  the  sake  of  simplicity."  However,  having  thus 
selected  a  voluntary  agency  in  a  given  field  such  as  social 
hygiene,  the  credits  apply  alike  to  health  department  and 
voluntary  agency  for  publicity  and  popular  health  instruction. 

The  sections  on  Maternity  Hygiene,  Infant  Hygiene,  Pre- 
school Hygiene,  School  Hygiene,  all  have  indirectly  a  social 
hygiene  content  of  great  value.  The  clinical,  hospital,  and  field 
nursing  services  all  encounter  problems  growing  out  of 
syphilis  or  gonorrhea  infections.  Standards  of  obstetrical 
advice  and  care,  including  the  promotion  of  competent  super- 
vision and  control  of  midwives,  are  steadily  improving  prac- 
tice in  this  field.  The  appraisal  form  grants  ten  points,  for 
example,  to  such  supervision  of  midwives  or  to  evidence  that 
less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  births  are  attended  only  by  mid- 
wives.  The  inclusion  undor  infant  welfare  clinics  of  credit 
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for  all  visits  of  well  babies  in  addition  to  sick  babies,  and  the 
setting  of  a  standard  of  thirty  points  for  fifteen  hundred 
visits  of  infants  under  one  year  of  age  per  one  thousand  live 
births  during  the  year,  exert  great  influence  on  the  practice 
and  support  of  early  diagnosis  and  hygiene  advice  to  mothers 
regarding  the  care  of  their  babies.  Similarly  provision  of 
five  points  for  adequate  supervision  of  Baby  Boarding  Homes, 
promises  much  for  the  future  health  of  the  next  generation 
of  adults. 

The  effort  to  state  essentials  of  Physical  Examinations,  the 
Health  Examination  of  Children,  and  the  assignment  of  four- 
teen points  to  Kecreation,  are  indicative  of  the  breadth  of 
view  and  courage  of  the  committee  in  directing  public  practice 
along  progressive  lines  of  development. 

The  credits  for  Vital  Statistics  are  so  distributed  as  to  place 
the  emphasis  upon  analysis  and  use  of  the  data  rather  than  on 
the  mechanics  of  collection.  Furthermore,  the  Appraisal 
Form  stresses  the  utilization  of  deaths  as  a  check  against 
prompt  and  efficient  reporting  of  births,  and  of  morbidity 
so  far  as  practicable.  Throughout  the  rating  schedules  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  adapt  the  appraisal  to  the  im- 
portant needs  of  each  disease  prevention  or  health  conserva- 
tion problem  regardless  of  the  historic  or  conventional  limita- 
tions of  health  department  practice.  In  dealing  with  Heart 
Disease  Control,  for  example,  the  principal  subheadings  are 
Statistical  Basis  (10  points),  Clinical  Service  (25  points). 
Home  Supervision  (25  points),  Hospitalization  (20  points), 
Convalescent  Homes  (20  points) ;  and  the  distribution  of 
these  points  are  calculated  to  place  the  emphasis  on  diagnosis 
and  care  in  the  early  years  of  life  combined  with  evidence  of 
searching  for  predisposing  factors  and  possible  means  of 
guiding  the  individual's  vocation  and  habits  in  the  direction 
of  protecting  him  from  becoming  a  helpless  invalid.  To  an 
unknown  but  large  extent,  heart  disease  and  syphilis  are  re- 
lated factors  in  wrecking  human  lives. 

The  application  of  this  appraisal  method  has  been  tried 
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in  approximately  two  hundred  twenty-eight  cities  since  the 
beginning  of  the  work  in  1923,  and  in  a  number  of  counties. 
This  group  includes  only  those  cities  and  areas  which  have 
reported  their  appraisals  to  the  Committee  on  Administrative 
Practice  or  have  been  surveyed  by  the  Committee  or  some 
other  organized  agency.  The  extent  to  which  the  Appraisal 
Form  is  being  used  to  guide  local  health  practice  may  be 
judged  in  part  by  the  fact  that  over  1,000  copies  are  dis- 
tributed annually.  The  Appraisal  Form  for  Rural  Health 
Work  is  essentially  the  same  with  various  simplifications  and 
adaptations.  As  has  been  said  the  ratings  of  venereal  disease 
control,  and  the  credits  attributable  indirectly  to  the  social 
hygiene  program  form  a  suggestive  basis  for  directing  much 
of  the  work  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  and 
affiliated  and  cooperating  agencies  to  cities  and  areas  in  the 
United  States  most  needing  voluntary  support  and  encourage- 
ment. 


FROM  BOY  TO  MAN 
A  CHALLENGE  TO  BOYS 

[Many  members  and  friends  of  the  Association  are  familiar 
with  the  use  to  which  the  Editorial  Board  puts  the  columns 
of  the  Journal  on  occasions,  i.e.,  as  a  testing  ground  for  new 
pamphlet  material  in  our  field.  Because  of  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  Association's  membership  has  grown  so  rapidly 
during  1928  many  of  the  newer  readers  may  be  interested  in 
an  outline  of  the  evolution  of  a  pamphlet  from  the  first  draft 
manuscript  to  the  completed  and  approved  pamphlet. 

We  may  take  the  following  material  as  a  good  example  of 
this  procedure.  It  was  prepared  on  invitation  of  the  Maine 
State  Medical  Association  and  has,  as  its  basis,  a  collection 
of  information  and  interpretations  which  Dr.  George  H. 
Coombs  formerly  of  the  Maine  State  Department  of  Health 
found  of  great  value  in  his  lectures  to  boys. 

Taking  Dr.  Coombs'  outline  as  a  basis,  two  members  of 
the  Association's  staff  prepared  a  draft  manuscript  for 
criticism  and  suggestions.  Copies  of  this  were  submitted  to 
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more  than  forty  educational,  scientific,  medical  and  parent- 
teacher  authorities  throughout  the  country,  their  criticisms 
being  carefully  considered  and  used  in  a  further  revision  of 
the  manuscript.  Moot  points,  in  particular,  were  taken  up 
again  and  again  with  different  authorities  both  through  cor- 
respondence and  by  personal  conferences  until  the  present 
manuscript  resulted.  It  is  now  being  submitted  to  the  entire 
membership  of  the  Association  and  to  all  readers  of  the 
Journal  for  their  judgment.  Your  criticisms  and  comments 
are  invited  as  they  will  aid  in  bringing  to  the  Editorial  Board 
fresh  viewpoints  on  the  many  interesting  problems  outlined 
in  the  manuscript. 

In  brief,  it  is  intended  that  no  pamphlet  shall  be  thought  of 
as  included  in  the  Association's  recognized,  recommended  list 
of  publications  until  it  has  proved  itself  thoroughly.  That  is 
one  reason  why  the  list  of  what  might  be  termed  "stock 
pamphlets"  has  not  grown  rapidly.  Does  this  series  of  tests 
seem  too  onerous  a  one  or  do  you  agree  with  the  Editorial 
Board  in  believing  that  this  rigorous  testing  of  proposed 
material  is  essential  in  order  that  the  final  product  may  be 
adequate  I 

THE  EDITOR.] 

At  times  there  are  perhaps  no  problems  which  give  a  boy 
of  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  more  concern  than  do  those  of 
sex  and  the  sex  relationships.  Endowed  with  a  sex  nature 
that  is  maturing  or  has  already  matured,  the  boy  is  now  and 
then  conscious  of  inner  stirrings  which  disturb  him  by  their 
surges  and  which  tempt  him  to  do  things  contrary  to  his  ideals 
of  right.  Unless  the  boy  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  had 
these  stirrings  and  the  functions  which  cause  them  explained 
to  him  in  a  wholesome  way,  he  may  not  know  where  to  turn 
for  such  explanation,  and  lacking  it,  he  may  come  to  follow 
blindly  the  urge  of  his  sexual  impulse,  with  little  heed  to  any 
one's  happiness  except  his  own.  Later  this  same  boy  may 
wake  up  to  the  bitter  realization  that  society  has  rigid  sex 
codes  and  condemns  him  harshly  for  breaking  those  codes. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  blind  following  of  a  sex  urge  may  not 
fit  with  his  training  in  self-control  or  with  his  self-respect, 
and  it  may  not  seem  to  him  fair  to  the  girl  he  is  to  marry  or 
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the  family  he  is  to  establish.  It  is  therefore  with  the  hope  of 
guiding  him  wisely  in  such  situations  and  in  the  problems 
rising  out  of  them,  that  this  pamphlet  has  been  written  by  a 
physician  who  has  talked  them  through  with  many  boys. 

To  begin  with,  every  boy  needs  to  remember  that  this  urge 
of  the  sex  impulse  is  a  normal  part  of  growing  up.  There 
are  many  signs  of  it  at  this  age,  among  others  the  boy's 
increasing  interest  in  girls  and  his  desire  to  be  with  them  more, 
his  quickened  pulse  when  near  them,  his  awakening  to  their 
attractiveness  and  charm,  an  occasional  feeling  that  he  must 
have  a  girl  of  his  very  own,  and  now  and  then  a  vague  desire 
to  smash  some  or  all  of  the  social  codes  in  a  wild  "good 
time."  The  fact  that  he  may  have  these  impulses  does  not 
mean  that  he  must  yield  to  them.  Nor  are  they  to  be  worried 
over.  They  are  merely  indications  that  his  sex  nature  is 
maturing  and  that  he  is  becoming  a  man,  that  is,  a  male 
capable  of  continuing  the  human  race.*  A  word,  then,  in 
regard  to  this  continuation  of  living  things  and  the  way  in 
which  it  is  accomplished. 

How  LIFE  Is  CONTINUED 

So  far  as  scientists  now  know,  life  comes  only  from  life. 
One  generation  must  pass  on  to  the  next  a  living  part  of  itself 
in  order  to  reproduce  or  continue  the  race.  In  the  long 
struggle  which  living  things  have  always  had  to  make  in 
order  to  exist,  those  types  of  plants  and  animals  have  survived 
which  possessed  a  sure  mechanism  for  reproduction,  coupled 
with  an  urge  or  impulse  strong  enough  to  assure  the  use  of 
that  mechanism.  Hence  reproduction,  or  the  passing  on  of 
life,  has  been  through  countless  generations  one  of  the  very 
necessary  and  important  tasks  of  living  things. 

Sexual  reproduction  requires  as  a  basis  a  union  of  special 
living  parts,  or  germ  cells,  from  two  separate  creatures.  This 

*  The  age  of  sexual  maturity  begins  with  most  boys  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  but 
varies  with  the  individual.  Many  individuals  begin  to  mature  as  early  as  eleven, 
a  few  as  late  as  eighteen.  However,  it  is  usually  two  or  three  years  before 
the  sperms  are  fertile,  i.e.,  capable  of  combining  with  an  egg  to  start  a  new  life. 
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is  evidently  one  of  the  most  successful  types  of  reproduction, 
for  by  it  are  created  the  larger  and  longer-lived  plants  and 
animals  and  great  numbers  of  species  or  types.  In  sexual 
reproduction  the  sperm,  or  germ  cell  of  the  male,  unites  with 
the  egg,  or  germ  cell  of  the  female,  to  form  a  new  life.  Sperm 
and  egg  are  usually  very  small ;  in  humans  the  egg  is  1/100 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  the  sperm  about  1/100,000  as  large 
as  the  egg.  Yet  through  those  tiny  bits  of  living  matter  come 
all  the  characteristics  of  body  and  temperament  which  the 
child  inherits  from  father  and  mother:  This  is  one  of  the 
everyday  miracles  of  life. 

This  union  of  egg  sperm  is  called  fertilization.  The  eggs 
of  some  creatures  are  fertilized  outside  the  body  of  the  female, 
for  example,  those  of  fishes.  The  eggs  of  many  animals  are 
fertilized  within  the  body,  such  as  those  of  insects,  lizards,  and 
humans.  Some  creatures  lay  their  fertilized  eggs,  which  are 
then  hatched  outside  the  body;  among  these  are  birds  and 
turtles.  Other  creatures,  including  humans,  retain  the 
fertilized  egg  in  the  body,  where  it  grows  with  the  aid  of  food 
and  oxygen  brought  to  it  by  its  mother's  blood.  When  suf- 
ficiently grown  to  exist  by  itself,  it  is  born,  that  is,  forced 
from  the  mother's  body,  much  as  insects'  or  birds'  eggs  are 
laid.  In  humans  this  growth  within  the  mother's  body  re- 
quires about  280  days,  approximately  nine  months. 

Most  plants  and  animals  have  special  organs  for  this 
important  task  of  reproduction.  In  the  human  male  the 
essential  parts  of  these  organs  are  two  sperm-producing 
bodies,  the  testes;  two  tubes  for  carrying  off  the  sperms; 
several  glands,  including  the  seminal  vesicles,  for  producing 
the  fluid  in  which  sperms  live  and  are  stimulated  to  action ;  and 
a  finger-like  organ,  the  penis,  for  placing  the  sperms  inside  the 
female 's  body.  The  testes  are  oval  in  shape  and  are  suspended 
in  a  skin  sac,  the  scrotum,  just  behind  the  penis.  In  many 
boys  one  testis  hangs  lower  than  the  other,  with  the  result 
that  in  activities  which  bring  the  thighs  together  the  testes, 
which  are  sensitive  to  pressure,  are  not  pinched  together 
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but  slip  past  each  other.  Each  is  composed  of  over  160  feet 
of  tiny  coiled  tubules,  in  which  the  sperms  are  produced  and 
grow  to  maturity.  It  is  estimated  that  the  human  male 
produces  about  170,000,000,000,000  sperms  during  his  sexual 
maturity.  This  lavishness  of  male  reproductive  cells  is 
characteristic  of  nearly  all  animals  and  plants.  As  human 
sperms  develop  they  are  pushed  along  through  the  tubes  and 
are  either  discharged  at  times  of  sexual  excitement  or  pass 
out  with  the  urine.  The  power  to  produce  sperms  comes  to 
the  boy  at  about  the  time  the  voice  begins  to  change,  hair 
appears  about  the  penis  and  scrotum  and  the  rapid  growth 
of  early  youth  commences.  Shortly  thereafter  it  is  possible 
for  the  boy  to  be  a  father,  though  it  may  be  many  years  before 
he  finds  a  suitable  mate  and  is  fitted  to  rear  children  in  the 
complex  society  of  today. 

In  the  human  female,  the  reproductive  organs  consist  of 
two  egg-producing  parts,  the  ovaries;  two  small  tubes,  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  for  carrying  the  eggs  to  the  womb  or  uterus, 
where  the  young  develops ;  and  a  larger  tube,  the  vagina,  for 
receiving  the  penis.  The  uterus  is  a  hollow,  pear-shaped 
muscular  organ  about  three  inches  long,  placed  with  the  small 
and  downward  inside  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  The  lower 
end  of  the  uterus  opens  into  the  vagina;  to  each  side  of  the 
upper  end  is  attached  a  Fallopian  tube.  At  the  opposite  end 
of  each  tube  is  an  ovary.  These  ovaries  produce  during  the 
mature  life  of  the  woman  approximately  400  eggs,  at  the  rate 
of  one  about  each  28  days.  When  an  egg  matures,  it  is 
carried  along  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  if  not  fertilized  there, 
is  passed  out  of  the  body  through  the  uterus  and  vagina. 
About  every  28  days  too  an  extra  supply  of  blood  collects 
in  the  uterus,  perhaps  in  preparation  for  the  growth  of  the 
egg  into  a  child.  If  not  needed  for  this  development,  the  blood 
along  with  mucus  gradually  passes  out  through  the  vagina 
in  a  discharge  lasting  from  three  to  five  days.  This  periodic 
discharge  is  called  menstruation.  It  involves  many  chemical 
changes  and  nervous  reactions  in  the  body,  hence  it  may  cause 
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some  temporary  indisposition  on  the  part  of  even  healthy 
girls  and  women.  For  this  reason  they  may  need  during  this 
period  special  protection  against  muscular  and  nervous  strain. 

The  egg  becomes  fertilized  as  a  result  of  the  mating  act 
or  sexual  intercourse.  In  this  act  the  penis  inserted  into  the 
vagina  deposits  sperms  there,  which  pass  up  through  the 
uterus  and  into  the  tubes,  where  fertilization  usually  takes 
place.  The  fertilized  egg  then  descends  to  the  uterus,  to  the 
wall  of  which  it  fastens.  There  food  and  oxygen  are  furnished 
and  waste  products  are  carried  off  by  the  mother's  blood 
stream,  and  in  nine  months  the  fertilized  egg  has  become 
a  child  ready  to  be  born.  During  these  months  the  single 
egg  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye  has  grown  to  a  human 
child  of  about  six  to  eight  pounds,  has  changed  from  a 
fertilized  egg-cell  to  a  creature  of  about  15  billions  of  cells, 
able  to  move,  breathe  and  exist  apart  from  its  mother's 
body.  This  is  another  of  the  great  miracles  of  everyday 
occurrence. 

In  addition  to  the  production  of  germ  cells,  the  ovaries  and 
the  testes  manufacture  a  secretion  that  niters  into  the  blood 
stream  and  influences  not  only  the  changes  in  body  growth 
of  early  youth,  but  also  the  increasing  differences  between 
boys  and  girls.  Boys  grow  not  only  tall  but  also  broad 
shouldered,  deep-voiced,  hairy,  vigorous,  and  manly.  Girls 
grow  not  so  tall  but  broad-hipped,  round-breasted,  and 
womanly.  These  are  signs  of  maturity,  of  growing  from  boy 
to  man  and  from  girl  to  woman.  These  sex  secretions  are 
preparing  each  for  a  different  task,  namely  fatherhood  and 
motherhood;  and  they  probably  emphasize  the  difference  in 
view-point  and  experiences  and  desires  of  boy  and  girls.  These 
differences  make  each  more  attractive  to  the  other  and  do 
much  to  help  bring  individuals  together  eventually  as  mates. 

THE  FACTOR  OF  SELF-CONTROL 

There  has  developed  a  whole  series  of  feelings  to  bring 
men  and  women  together — a  strong  attraction  toward  each 
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other,  pleasure  in  being  together,  thrills  at  touch  or  glance 
or  word,  longings  for  each  other,  and  the  gradual  drawing 
together  that  eventually  ripens  into  love,  courtship,  and  mar- 
riage. All  these  pleasurable  feelings  are  intensified  by 
memories  and  imaginations,  memories  of  one's  own  or  others' 
experiences  and  imaginations  about  experiences  one  might 
have  or  would  like  to  have.  A  lad  need  not  be  surprised, 
therefore,  to  find  himself  stirred  at  the  sight  of  an  attractive 
girl  or  by  his  nearness  to  her.  Such  stirrings  are  a  normal 
part  of  the  sexual  urge  that  will  ultimately  result  in  his  mat- 
ing and  having  children.  Nor  is  there  need  for  him  to  be 
ashamed  of  this  urge  in  either  sex.  As  a  part  of  a  whole- 
some love  relationship  these  urges  contribute  richly  to  the 
character  and  happiness  of  both  himself  and  his  mate. 

But  he  needs  to  control  the  sex  urge  in  himself,  just  as  he 
has  to  control  his  urge  to  steal  or  to  fight  or  to  run  away.  He 
is  part  of  a  complicated  society  in  which  there  are  many  people 
with  urges  like  his  own.  Out  of  bitter  experience  this  society 
has  learned  that  each  member  of  it  can't  do  what  he  alone 
desires,  regardless  of  other  people,  for  such  selfish  conduct 
angers  or  humiliates  or  wounds  or  even  kills  others.  The 
same  is  true  of  sex  relationships.  It  has  been  proved  by  the 
long  experiences  of  humans  that  unchecked  following  of  sexual 
desires,  regardless  of  other  people,  is  almost  sure  to  bring 
unhappiness,  disease,  unwanted  children,  broken  hearts,  and 
broken  homes.  So  society  has  been  forced  to  impose  rather 
stern  sex  codes  designed  to  check  the  immediate  expression  of 
a  lad's  desires,  especially  when  they  might  hurt  other  people. 
Society  bids  him  to  hold  off  in  such  expression  until  he  can 
establish  a  home  in  a  responsible  manner,  and  it  bids  him 
meanwhile  to  find  wholesome  outlets  for  his  desires  in  other 
ways.  But  despite  its  stern  sex  codes,  society  is  willing  to 
aid  the  lad  who  makes  mistakes  through  ignorance  and  who 
shows  thereafter  a  willingness  to  conform  to  its  codes,  though 
it  has  little  use  for  the  person  who  continually  breaks  its 
codes  and  doesn't  care.  Moreover,  society  tends  to  be  much 
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more  severe  in  its  condemnation  of  the  girl  who  disregards 
its  sex  codes.  While  this  is  not  fair,  it  does  pul}  more 
responsibility  on  the  boy  to  control  himself  and  to  protect 
the  girl. 

This  matter  of  self-control  has  been  so  much  misunderstood 
that  it  needs  some  explanation.  It  is  not,  as  so  many  people 
believed,  the  mere  checking  of  one's  desires  and  trying  to 
forget  them.  That  course  doesn't  always  work.  The  human 
machine  is  repeatedly  being  prepared  for  action  through  emo- 
tional stirrings.  The  emotion  of  fear  is  a  preparation  for 
running  away,  that  of  anger  a  preparation  for  fighting,  that 
of  sex  a  preparation  for  continuing  the  race,  that  of  curiosity 
a  preparation  for  finding  necessary  facts.  These  and  the 
other  emotions,  all  of  them  immensely  complicated,  involve  a 
series  of  body  changes  too  many  and  confusing  to  give  here 
but  all  preparing  the  human  machine  for  action.  An  emotion 
therefore  normally  seeks  an  outlet  in  action,  such  as  flight 
or  combat  or  sexual  intercourse  or  scientific  discovery.  But 
to  have  people  running  away  from  duty  at  every  chance  or 
fighting  at  the  least  provocation  or  breeding  children  when- 
ever the  urge  seizes  them  or  continually  prying  into  other's 
affairs,  such  unchecked  outlets  for  emotions  cause  unhappiness 
and  turmoil  in  society.  So  society  has  been  forced  to  check 
emotional  outlets  through  bans  and  laws  and  codes  and  to 
confine  them  to  expressions  that  are  wholesome  to  both  the 
individual  and  society. 

But  since  the  emotion  is  a  set-up  for  action,  activity  of 
some  kind  helps  to  release  the  emotion.  And  the  activity  need 
not  necessarily  be  wholly  of  the  sort  for  which  the  motion 
prepares  the  body.  Thus  a  frightened  person  may  find  relief 
in  crying,  an  angry  boy  may  get  satisfaction  in  beating  a 
a  carpet,  a  sexually  stirred  lad  may  get  a  partial  release 
through  a  hard  game  or  some  other  keen  interest,  a  curious 
girl  may  return  her  energies  toward  discovering  new  things 
to  cook.  The  secret  of  self-control,  then,  is  not  to  suppress 
the  emotion  entirely  but  to  give  it  outlet  by  doing  something 
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that  doesn't  upset  other  people  or  break  social  codes  and  that 
at  the  same  time  gives  one  personal  satisfaction.  Of  course 
one  needs  in  addition  to  get  rid  of  the  causes  of  the  emotion, 
for  that  keeps  stirring  up  and  increasing  the  emotion  and 
making  control  more  difficult.  Therefore  perhaps  a  good 
recipe  for  any  boy  to  control  his  sex  emotions  would  be: 
(1)  Bid  yourself  if  possible  of  the  mental  cause  of  the  sex 
stirrings,  whether  smutty  story,  or  indecent  picture,  or  un- 
checked imagination  or  anything  else;  (2)  get  into  some  lively 
activity  that  will  conform  to  high  personal  and  social  sex 
codes;  and  cling  always  to  a  fine  ideal  of  women  and  of  the 
relations  between  men  and  women,  focusing  rather  on  a 
woman's  whole  personality  than  on  her  physical  attractions 
alone.  This  procedure  may  not  rid  the  boy  wholly  of  his 
emotion  but  it  will  usually  afford  enough  release  of  it,  so 
that  he  can  control  it  without  strain.  The  self-mastery  that 
comes  to  a  boy  through  such  discipline  is  one  of  the  supreme 
satisfactions  of  life  and  one  of  the  greatest  helps  toward  full 
self -development  and  the  respect  of  other  people. 

In  this  matter  of  emotional  control  many  boys  fail  to  realize 
the  advantages  of  companionship  with  girls  of  the  right  sort. 
Every  contact  a  boy  makes  influences  him  somewhat ;  the  finer 
his  contacts,  the  finer  his  character  is  likely  to  be.  Some  day  he 
will  become  life  partner  to  some  girl.  To  be  a  fit  mate  for  her 
he  needs  all  the  fineness  he  can  acquire  through  association 
with  girls  of  high  tastes  and  standards  and  ideals.  He  needs 
much  experience  in  being  at  his  best  with  them  and  in  trying  to 
bring  out  their  best.  So  he  should  seek  companionship  with 
as  many  fine  girls  as  he  can  meet. 

SOME  PROBLEMS  OF  BOYS 

With  the  coming  of  maturity  and  the  activity  of  the  secre- 
tions of  the  testes  there  arise  now  and  then  feelings  of  tense- 
ness, which  result  in  erections  of  the  penis  and  in  a  more  or 
less  conscious  sex  hunger.  This  tenseness  tends  to  create 
a  difficult  situation  for  most  boys  at  some  time  and  for  some 
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boys  most  of  the  time,  according  to  their  temperament.  The 
situation  calls  not  only  for  self-control  but  also  for  any  com- 
mon sense  measures  that  will  help  relieve  the  tenseness.  Among 
the  latter  are  the  simple  expedients  of  keeping  the  sex  organs 
clean,  especially  under  the  foreskin  of  the  penis,  and  making 
sure  that  clothing  is  not  tight  about  them.  Another  expedient 
is  to  get  busy  with  interesting  tasks  that  keep  mind  and 
body  occupied.  Hard  games  and  physical  exercise,  absorbing 
hobbies,  wholesome  good  times  with  boy  and  girl  friends, 
all  help.  These  expedients  may  not  remove  the  tenseness 
completely,  but  they  will  usually  relieve  it  enough  to  make 
self-control  easier. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tension  may  be  increased  and  control 
made  more  difficult  by  the  sluggishness  that  comes  from  lack 
of  exercise,  by  constipation  or  bowel  clogging,  by  lack  of 
cleanliness  of  the  sexual  organs,  and  by  dwelling  on  sex  ex- 
periences through  smutty  stories  and  unchecked  imagination. 
Many  boys  who  claim  to  have  an  "almost  uncontrollable"  sex 
urge  may  well  lay  it  to  these  stimulations  rather  than  to  any 
so-called  need  for  physical  relief.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  imagination.  He  who  does  not  control  his  imagination  is 
likely  soon  to  become  a  slave  to  it,  and  the  imagination  is 
too  capricious  a  master  for  any  one  to  be  happy  under.  A  boy 
whose  imagination  runs  riot  on  sex  matters  is  often  not  happy 
and  is  rarely  respected  and  admired.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  clean  mind  is  a  great  aid  to  self-control.  It  can  be  made 
clean  and  kept  clean  by  feeding  it  with  fine  stuff — wholesome 
stories,  high  ideals,  uplifting  contacts  with  people.  A  clean 
mind  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  complete  absence  of  sex 
thoughts.  These  are  natural  at  times  to  normal,  virile  boys 
and  men.  A  clean  mind  is  rather  one  in  which  thoughts  about 
girls  and  women  are  in  keeping  with  one's  respect  for  woman- 
hood and  for  one's  best  self.  Constant  thoughts  about  the 
merely  physical  usually  make  it  difficult  to  keep  this  respect. 
Thoughts  that  include  the  whole  person — her  attractiveness, 
charm,  tact,  abilities,  activities,  successes,  and  fineness  of  char- 
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acter — such  thoughts  usually  increase  one's  respect  for 
womanhood  and  increase  one's  control.  A  clean  mind  under 
good  control  is  a  splendid  asset  for  boy  and  man,  and  is 
supremely  worth  striving  for. 

At  times  the  full  seminal  vesicles  spill  over  in  emissions, 
often  called  "wet  dreams"  because  they  frequently  are  accom- 
panied by  a  dream.  These  seminal  emissions  are  ordinarily 
as  normal  as  an  overflow  of  tears,  and  they  usually  relieve 
somewhat  the  tenseness  which  goes  with  them.  Since  they 
may  be  stimulated  by  sleeping  on  one's  back,  too  heavy  bed- 
clothing,  tight  pajamas,  a  full  bladder,  or  constipation,  their 
occurrence  can  often  be  checked  by  sleeping  on  one's  side, 
by  using  light-weight  but  comfortably  warm  bed  clothing,  by 
wearing  pajamas  loose  in  the  crotch,  by  emptying  the  bladder 
before  going  to  bed,  and  by  keeping  the  bowels  open.  The 
frequency  of  emissions  varies  with  different  boys,  ranging 
from  once  or  twice  a  year  to  several  times  a  week.  When 
their  frequency  is  disturbing,  a  boy  should  confer  with  his 
father,  and  if  the  latter  thinks  advisable,  a  physician  should 
be  consulted.  He  should,  however,  be  a  physician  of  unques- 
tioned standing,  not  one  who  advertises  "cures  for  men." 
The  latter  is  likely  to  deceive  a  boy  into  thinking  that  seminal 
emissions  mean  loss  of  manhood  and  power,  and  that  the  boy 
can  be  cured  only  by  a  long  and  expensive  course  of  treatment 
by  the  advertiser  alone.  Such  a  man  is  to  be  avoided ;  he  wants 
rather  to  get  the  boy's  money  than  to  give  service,  and  thou- 
sands of  boys  have  been  duped  by  such  men.  A  good  physician 
is  friendly,  and  gives  honest  service  for  money  received.  In 
general,  "wet  dreams"  are  natural  and  normal,  and  should 
be  no  cause  for  special  concern  or  worry. 

Some  boys,  not  content  with  control  through  absorbing 
activities  and  through  emissions,  fall  into  a  habit  of  exciting 
their  sex  organs  with  their  hands,  an  act  called  masturbation. 
This  practice  is  still  commonly  condemned,  and  until  recently 
it  was  supposed  to  lead  to  insanity  and  many  other  ills.  It 
was  believed  to  sap  a  growing  boy's  energy  and  destroy  his 
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manhood.  This  condemnation  makes  the  masturbator  feel 
cheap  and  afraid  of  what  people  will  say.  Moreover  the 
practice  leaves  the  boy  dissatisfied,  since  it  is  not  carried 
through  with  a  sexual  partner,  as  his  mating  urge  craves. 
Physicians  are  now  agreed  that  masturbation  does  not  cause 
insanity  and  the  many  other  ills  attributed  to  it,  but  that 
like  outbursts  of  anger  or  fear,  masturbation  when  too  fre- 
quently repeated,  tends  to  leave  a  boy  emotionally  shaken  and 
tired,  and  to  deplete  his  energy  at  a  period  when  he  needs 
it  most  for  growing.  Probably  its  most  important  effect  is 
that  by  it  the  sex  instinct,  which  normally  seeks  outlets  with 
the  opposite  sex,  may  be  diverted  into  merely  selfish  satis- 
factions, and  the  boy  may  become  crippled  on  his  social  side. 
He  may  come  actually  to  prefer  these  satisfactions  to  those 
more  lasting  which  come  through  wholesome  comradeship  with 
the  other  sex.  Most  boys  quit  the  practice  after  a  time ;  it  is  a 
pity  that  for  lack  of  right  information  on  these  matters  and 
because  of  misguidance  by  others  any  boys  get  into  so  unde- 
sirable and  unsatisfying  a  habit  at  all.  At  any  rate  it  is 
not  a  practice  to  worry  about;  rather  it  is  one  to  check  and 
forget  as  soon  as  possible.  Of  even  more  help  is  the  building 
of  such  fine  ideals,  of  love,  sex  and  companionship  with  girls 
as  will  make  him  feel  the  unworthiness  of  such  a  practice  as 
masturbation  and  see  how  poorly  it  prepares  him  for  mar- 
riage, which  can  and  should  be  the  finest  and  most  satisfying 
of  human  relationships.  Usually  here  again  genuine  self- 
control  is  an  important  factor.  A  habit  of  masturbation  can 
be  broken,  like  any  other  habit.  If  a  boy  really  wants  to 
break  it,  he  can  find  help  in  doing  so,  by  making  up  his  mind 
not  to  do  it,  by  not  worrying  over  lapses,  by  removing  irrita- 
tions to  the  organs,  and  by  getting  so  genuinely  absorbed  in 
other  interests  that  mind  and  body  have  no  time  for  this 
practice. 

Among  boys  who  accept  without  challenge  the  say-so  of 
someone  else,  there  is  current  a  saying  that  "sexual  inter- 
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course  is  necessary  for  growth  and  for  health."  Many 
physicians  and  scientists  say  that  there  is  little  truth  in  the 
statement.  In  fact,  physicians  have  definitely  stated  that 
sexual  intercourse  is  not  necessary  either  for  one's  physical 
development  or  for  one's  health  and  strength.  Moreover, 
there  seems  to  be  evidence  to  prove  that  early  sexual  in- 
tercourse may  be  detrimental  to  both  growth  and  vigor. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  men  never  have  had  sexual  inter- 
course, yet  they  have  always  been  vigorous  and  well  developed. 
Therefore  a  boy  needs  to  make  sure  that  he  isn't  accepting 
this  fallacy  merely  as  an  excuse  for  lack  of  self-control. 

Another  false  statement  or  fallacy  that  is  still  passed  about 
among  the  unthinking  is  that  because  men  are  different  from 
women,  men  need  sexual  intercourse  frequently  while  women 
do  not.  This  makes  one  standard  for  the  men  and  another 
for  the  women,  hence  is  called  the  "double  standard."  This 
sex  need  of  men  as  different  from  that  of  women  has  no  basis 
in  scientific  fact.  Men  are  perhaps  more  frequently  aware  of 
the  sex  urge,  because  their  organs  are  external,  because  by 
nature  they  are  more  easily  and  quickly  aroused  sexually, 
and  because  some  men  indulge  in  much  crude  sex  talk.  But, 
since  both  men  and  women  must  share  in  reproduction,  bio- 
logically their  sex  need  is  equal,  though  it  manifests  itself 
differently  in  the  two.  This  fallacy  of  sex  need  for  men  has 
long  been  used  by  some  of  them  as  an  excuse  for  indulging 
in  irregular  sex  relations,  especially  with  prostitutes  (women 
and  girls  who  engage  in  sexual  intercourse  for  pay).  These 
relations  have  brought  unhappiness  and  disease  and  broken 
homes  to  themselves  and  to  their  unfortunate  victims.  Women 
as  a  group  have  kept  a  higher  standard  through  self-control, 
through  the  holding  to  high  ideals,  and  through  their  devotion 
to  fine  rather  than  coarse  things.  Although  some  girls  and 
women  may  seem  for  a  time  to  condone  the  double  standard, 
the  majority  of  them  like  best  the  boys  and  men  who  live 
decently.  The  "double  standard"  will  go,  if  both  girls  and 
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boys  insist  that  the  higher  standard  shall  prevail.  Every  boy 
has  a  responsibility  here,  if  he  makes  any  pretense  of  playing 
fair  with  the  other  sex  and  of  practicing  self-control. 

THE  VENEREAL,  DISEASE  PROBLEM 

Another  problem  for  boys  is  that  caused  by  infection  with 
the  venereal  diseases — syphilis  and  gonorrhea,  both  of  which 
are  very  serious.  These  diseases  are  caught  most  often 
through  sexual  intercourse  with  a  person  already  infected. 
Most  prostitutes  are  diseased  at  some  time,  and  most  persons 
who  have  sexual  intercourse  with  them  become  diseased  sooner 
or  later.  Few  escape.  Prostitutes  and  other  loose  women 
and  girls  may  be  infected  and  yet  have  no  visible  sign  of 
these  diseases  in  their  bodies;  only  a  doctor  can  determine 
their  condition. 

Syphilis  is  a  disease  that  develops  slowly.  It  is  caused  by 
a  germ  which  is  carried  by  the  blood  to  all  parts  of  the  body 
and  it  may  attack  any  organ  or  tissue  in  the  body.  The  germ 
of  syphilis  enters  the  body  through  a  break  in  the  skin  or 
mucous  membrane,  which  may  be  so  small  as  to  be  invisible. 
The  appearance  of  a  pimple  or  sore  spot  on  the  penis  should 
lead  a  boy  to  consult  with  a  good  doctor  at  once.  Neglect  of 
treatment  is  likely  to  result,  perhaps  after  years,  in  loss  of 
muscular  control,  insanity,  paralysis,  heart  disease,  or  serious 
diseases  of  the  arteries,  kidneys  or  other  organs.  Syphilis 
is  one  of  three  principal  causes  of  death,  but  early  and  per- 
sistent treatment  by  a  skilled  physician  will  usually  cure  it. 
However,  a  patient  must  be  under  a  doctor's  care  for  a  period 
of  from  one  to  three  years  before  a  cure  can  be  assured. 

Gonorrhea,  also  known  as  "clap"  and  a  "dose,"  is  a  disease 
caused  by  germs  entering  the  urinary  canal.  From  three 
to  six  days  after  infection  the  canal  becomes  inflamed,  causing 
painful  urination  and  discharge  of  a  yellowish  pus  that  is 
highly  contagious  and  that  may  cause  blindness  for  life  if 
it  gets  into  the  eye.  If  prompt  treatment  is  neglected,  the 
infection  may  extend  to  the  testes  and  cause  sterility  (inability 
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to  produce  children)  or  may  spread  to  other  structures,  with 
serious  damage.  A  frequent  result  of  neglect  is  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  joints,  often  difficult  to  cure.  If  a  woman  or  girl 
contracts  this  disease,  as  she  easily  may  from  sexual  inter- 
course with  a  man  or  boy  who  is  infected,  her  baby  may  be 
blinded  at  birth  or  the  infection  may  render  her  sterile,  make 
her  a  life-long  invalid  or  cause  her  to  undergo  serious  surgical 
operations  that  may  cost  her  life.  Hence  the  common  saying 
that  "gonorrhea  is  no  worse  than  a  bad  cold"  is  a  serious 
untruth.  No  disease  may  cause  more  misery.  It  needs  prompt 
and  careful  attention.  Long  treatment  may  be  necessary 
before  a  cure  is  effected. 

The  surest  way  for  a  boy  to  avoid  venereal  diseases  is  to 
keep  away  from  loose  and  immoral  girls  and  women.  If 
however,  a  boy  exposes  himself  by  having  intercourse  with 
such  people,  he  should  at  once  consult  his  father  or  some 
trustworthy  friend  and  arrange  to  see  a  physician.  The 
development  of  an  infection  may  be  prevented  by  seeking 
treatment  immediately  from  a  good  doctor,  preferably  the 
boy's  own  family  doctor.  But  this  precaution  should  not  be 
delayed  for  even  one  day.  In  a  few  hours  it  may  be  too  late 
for  the  preventive  treatment  to  be  effective.  It  is  important 
also  for  a  boy  who  has,  or  thinks  he  may  have,  any  sign  of 
syphilis  or  gonorrhea  to  go  to  a  respectable  doctor  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  is  certainly  not  wise  for  a  boy  to  trust  his  health 
and  future  happiness  to  anyone  who  advertises  in  newspapers 
or  magazines  or  to  seek  advice  or  help  from  any  ignorant  or 
selfish  person.  Usually  a  boy's  father  is  the  best  one  to 
advise  him.  But  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  sanest 
course  for  a  boy  is  to  avoid  venereal  diseases  by  keeping  away 
from  them,  to  live  clean,  and  to  busy  himself  with  work,  study, 
games,  hobbies,  and  other  wholesome  occupations. 

The  foregoing  problems  are  some  of  the  sort  that  come  to 
any  boy  in  early  youth.  Most  of  them  can  be  avoided  if  he 
uses  his  common  sense  and  self-control;  the  others  can  be 
solved  if  he  is  determined  to  win  through  them.  If  he  handles 
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them  badly  in  early  life,  he  is  likely  to  face  more  and  bigger 
problems  later,  with  much  unhappiness  to  himself  and  to  those 
he  loves.  But  sane  facing  of  the  facts,  consultation  with  a 
physician  when  in  doubt,  the  exercise  of  persistent  self-con- 
trol, and  the  following  of  high  ideals  will  nearly  always  solve 
such  problems  for  him.  The  rewards  are  worth  the  struggle, 
for  victory  here  means  self-respect  and  the  respect  of  others, 
means  a  square  deal  to  one's  children  tomorrow  through 
the  birthright  of  a  blood  stream  free  from  disease,  and  means 
the  opportunity  to  look  one's  future  mate  in  the  eye  and  say, 
* '  I  have  played  fair  with  you  and  have  come  through  clean. ' ' 
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THEN  AND  NOW 

Professor  Irving  Fisher  began  his  introduction  to  the 
Report  on  National  Vitality  in  1908  with  these  words,  "At 
the  conclusion  of  his  White  House  address  on  the  Con- 
servation of  Natural  Resources,  President  Roosevelt  said: 
*  Finally,  let  us  remember  that  the  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources,  though  the  gravest  problem  of  to-day,  is  yet  but 
part  of  another  and  greater  problem  to  which  this  nation  is 
not  yet  awake,  but  to  which  it  will  awake  in  time,  and  with 
which  it  must  hereafter  grapple  if  it  is  to  live — the  problem 
of  national  efficiency.'  " 

Professor  Fisher  continued  —  "The  conditions  on  which 
national  efficiency  depend  may  be  classified  under  three  heads : 
Those  relating  to  physical  environment,  those  relating  to 
social  environment,  and  those  relating  to  human  nature. 
Under  the  first  head  comes  the  problem  of  the  conservation 
of  land,  forests,  minerals,  and  water.  The  second  comprises 
social  questions,  whether  political,  economic,  or  religious.  The 
third  covers  the  study  of  the  characteristics  of  man  himself— 
physical,  mental,  and  moral. 

'This  report  falls  under  the  third  head,  concerning  as  it 
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does  vitality,  the  measure  of  life  itself,  and  the  basis  of  all 
human  qualities.  The  object  is  to  review  briefly  the  condi- 
tion of  American  vitality,  contrasted  with  the  vitality  of  other 
nations;  to  show  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  increased;  and 
to  point  out  the  value  of  such  an  increase  in  years  of  life, 
enjoyment  of  life,  and  economic  earnings." 

This  report  dealing  with  the  wastes  and  conservation  of 
national  vitality  was  prepared  for  the  National  Conservation 
Commission  which  had  been  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt. 
Although  scarcely  twenty  years  have  passed,  great  advances 
have  been  made  in  health  conservation  in  nearly  every  direc- 
tion indicated  in  that  historic  document.  The  article  in  this 
issue  on  the  "Appraisal  Form  for  City  Health  Work"  is  one 
of  the  straws  which  shows  how  Professor  Fisher's  forecast 
in  his  final  paragraph  is  being  substantiated.  He  wrote: 
"With  all  these  facts  in  view  it  requires  no  great  prophetic 
vision  to  see  that  among  the  rising  generation  there  will  be  a 
great  movement  to  conserve  human  life  and  health.  The 
power  and  success  of  this  movement  will  depend  upon  the 
realization  of  its  stupendous  importance.  A  chief  object  of 
this  report  is,  in  a  conservative  and  cautious  manner,  to  help 
make  this  importance  clear." 

This  was  one  of  the  first  official  reports  to  include  the  vene- 
real diseases  and  sex  hygiene  among  outstanding  health 
problems.  Under  a  separate  section  the  available  data  was 
summed  up.  The  section  began:  "One  element  in  personal 
hygiene  concerns  the  sex  relation.  This  can  not  be  treated 
under  other  heads,  for  the  sex  relation  is  so  purely  a  personal 
and  individual  one.  From  its  normal  utilization  there  is  little 
to  fear,  but  from  the  effects  of  illegitimate  sexual  practices 
the  world  suffers  enormous  yearly  losses.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  have  promiscuous  sex  relations  out  of  wedlock  with- 
out contracting  one  or  the  other  of  the  serious  venereal 
diseases."  It  closed  with:  "Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  a  few 
f arsighted  men  like  Dr.  Prince  A.  Morrow,  Prof.  C.  E.  Hender- 
son, and  Mr.  Edward  Bok,  these  subjects  are  being  given  some 
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of  the  publicity  they  deserve.  Reticence  on  these  subjects  is 
justified  only  so  far  as  it  makes  for  youthful  innocence.  But 
ignorance  is  not  innocence;  on  the  contrary  it  is  the  surest 
road  to  guilt." 

Since  the  days  of  such  pioneers  the  pendulum  has  swung 
from  undesirable  reticence  to  unlicensed  freedom  and  exag- 
gerated importance.  Only  now  as  the  pendulum  swings  back 
to  normal  between  the  two  extremes  is  the  social  hygiene 
movement  coming  into  its  own  with  an  established  place  in 
public  health  practice  and  in  related  fields  of  conservation  of 
the  moral  health  of  the  people. 


NEWS  AND  ABSTRACTS 

Venereal  Disease  Clinics  Help  Build  Private  Practice. — A  survey 
made  in  New  York  State  during  1927  gave  the  distribution  of 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea  as  follows :  Syphilis — physicians,  61  per  cent ; 
institutions,  18  per  cent;  clinics,  21  per  cent.  Gonorrhea — physi- 
cians, 89  per  cent;  institutions,  3  per  cent;  clinics,  8  per  cent. 

There  seems  to  be  evidence  that  clinics  do  not  draw  from  private 
practice,  for  in  the  majority  of  instances  they  treat  only  those  who 
cannot  afford  to  put  themselves  under  the  care  of  a  physician. 
Instead  the  clinics  apparently  stimulate  private  practice  in  these 
diseases  since  the  word  soon  gets  around  that  relief  or  cure  can  only 
be  had  by  careful  continued  treatment.  Also  physicians  may  refer 
to  the  clinic  those  patients  who  can  no  longer  afford  to  pay  but 
still  require  treatment. 

The  Problem  of  the  Street.— The  last  fifteen  years  have  brought 
about  an  entire  change  in  the  conditions  of  affairs  confronting  the 
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social  worker,  says  Sir  Walter  Greaves-Lord,  in  Health  and  Empire, 
September,  1928.  The  old  class  of  professional  prostitute  has  very 
largely  disappeared.  Solicitation  remains,  but  of  an  altered  character, 
and  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  largely  by  the  increased  freedom  per- 
mitted by  girls  and  women. 

The  present  law  (in  England)  provides  that  any  "common  prosti- 
tute or  night  walker"  who  is  found  loitering  for  the  purpose  of 
importuning  or  solicitation  for  prostitution  to  the  annoyance  of 
inhabitants  or  persons  passing  along  the  street  is  guilty  of  an  offense 
and  punishable.  It  is  in  many  cases  difficult  to  obtain  evidence  which 
will  satisfy  the  court;  annoyance  is  difficult  to  prove,  and  some  cities 
and  boroughs  have  local  by-laws  which  add  to  the  uncertainty  and 
inequality  of  the  results  of  court  decisions. 

There  should  be  a  law,  clear,  uniform,  and  capable  of  enforcement 
without  unfairness,  and  dealing  with  both  sexes  on  the  same  plane. 

There  is  a  need  as  well  for  a  consideration  of  the  problem  of  the 
whole  system  of  procuration  and  the  profession  of  that  vilest  class, 
the  "souteneur." 

The  British  Social  Hygiene  Council  after  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  problem  both  in  regard  to  the  evil  itself  and  its  consequences 
in  the  health  of  the  community  made  some  recommendations  based  on 
the  premises  that  uniformity  and  certainty  were  necessary,  and  that 
methods  of  punishment  should  be  such  as  to  prevent  any  spread  of 
the  diseases  inevitable  associated  with  promiscuous  intercourse. 

The  amendment  of  the  law  suggested  by  the  Council  reads : 

If  any  person  shall  in  any  street  or  public  place  persistently,  or  in 
a  disorderly  manner,  or  so  as  to  annoy  any  other  person,  molest,  insult 
or  importune  any  other  person  or  persons,  such  person  shall  be  guilty 
of  an  offense  against  this  statute. 

This  statute,  while  not  perfect,  is  free  from  some  of  the  objections 
of  the  present  law,  and  is  so  phrased  as  to  apply  equally  to  both  sexes 
and  all  persons. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Greaves-Lord  says:  "It  may  be  with  some  such 
changes  that  an  improvement  may  be  aided,  but  however  perfect  the 
law  may  be,  reliance  upon  the  criminal  law  as  a  remedial  agent  in 
such  cases  is  a  dangerous  course.  The  only  remedy  which  can  have 
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lasting  effect  is  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  of  the  evil  and  dangers 
of  promiscuity  and  insistence  upon  a  real  standard  of  purity  in 
both  sexes." 

Effect  of  Salpingectomy  on  the  Sexual  Life. — This  paper  by  Paul 
Popenoe  is  one  of  a  series  of  articles  on  Eugenic  Sterilization  in  Cali- 
fornia, based  on  a  thorough  study  of  the  working  and  results  of  Cali- 
fornia's eugenic  sterilization  law.  Other  articles  in  this  series  have 
been  published  by  the  Journal  of  Social  Hygiene.  The  following  is 
a  summary  of  an  article  published  in  Eugenics  for  November,  1928. 

1.  Of  108  former  psychopathic  patients  who  reported  on  their  sex- 
ual life  after  salpingectomy,  seventy-eight  stated  that  they  saw  no 
change,   eight   noted  less  satisfaction  than  before,   twenty-two   felt 
greater  satisfaction. 

2.  Of  fifty-four  surgeons  and  physicians  who  have  had  wide  associa- 
tion with  a  total  of  3,000  salpingectomized  women,  thirty-eight  stated 
that  they  believe  the  operation  produces  no  change  in  the  sexual  life, 
five  thought  that  it  may  cause  an  impairment,  seven  that  it  may  result 
in  improvement.    Four  did  not  express  an  opinion. 

3.  Of  eighty-nine  mentally  defective  women  questioned  after  sal- 
pingectomy at  the  Sonoma  State  Home,  seventy  reported  no  change  in 
libido,  twelve  a  decrease,  seven  an  increase.    The  group  which  claimed 
a  decrease  was  more  intelligent  than  the  average. 

4.  Of  177  normal  women  sterilized  in  private  practice  ninety-seven 
reported  no  change,  ten  a  decrease,  fifty-nine  an  increase.     Eleven 
were  not  in  a  position  to  give  information  on  this  point. 

5.  Of  these  177  private  patients,  75  per  cent  had  found  sexual  rela- 
tions pleasurable  before  sterilization,  15  per  cent  had  been  indifferent, 
and  10  per  cent  antagonistic.    In  this  respect  they  seem  to  be  a  repre- 
sentative group,  differing  little  from  881  intelligent  married  women 
studied  by  Katharine  Bement  Davis.     The  amount  of  libido  before 
operation  bears  no  relation  to  the  likelihood  of  change  after  operation. 

6.  Among  normal  women  of  childbearing  age,  the  amount  of  satis- 
faction derived  from  marital  intercourse  is  not  correlated  with  age, 
with  number  of  living  children,  nor  with  number  of  pregnancies.    It 
shows  a  moderate  correlation  with  general  health,  since  illness  may 
result  in  a  diminution  of  libido. 
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7.  Increase  of  libido  after  sterilization  is  associated  slightly  with 
youth,  and  with  few  children  or  pregnancies ;  it  also  shows  a  tendency 
to  increase  slightly  with  the  passage  of  time  after  the  operation. 

Marriage  Laws  Asked  For. — The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  with  other  agencies  will  once  more  ask  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  to  pass  a  law  in  the  1929  session  requiring 
the  publication  of  intention  to  marry  prior  to  the  granting  of  the 
marriage  license. 

Several  years  ago,  North  Carolina  passed  a  law  requiring  a  certifi- 
cate of  health  showing  that  the  male  applicant  is  free  from  venereal 
disease  and  tuberculosis  and  is  of  sound  mind,  and  that  the  woman 
is  free  from  tuberculosis  and  is  of  sound  mind.  This  step  was  in 
the  right  direction  but  insufficient.  Physicians  frequently  issue  cer- 
tificates which  should  never  be  granted.  The  proposed  law  offers 
several  advantages.  An  interval  of  several  days  would  give  the  physi- 
cian ample  time  to  make  a  thorough  physical  examination.  Parents, 
people  of  the  community,  and  welfare  workers  who  are  familiar  with 
local  cases  of  feeblemindedness  and  who  know  of  borderline  cases 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  raise  objections  to  the  issuance  of 
licenses  to  such  applicants  on  the  grounds  of  mental  incompetence. 
There  would  be  fewer  child  marriages  if  notice  were  required. 

It  is  true  that  under  existing  conditions  it  would  be  possible  by 
going  to  an  adjoining  state  to  marry,  and  thereby  avoid  the  law,  but 
in  time  uniform  state  laws  may  be  passed  or  federal  and  international 
laws  may  be  enacted  to  prevent  the  evasion  of  the  law,  meanwhile 
it  is  an  advance  step  which  North  Carolina  hopes  to  make. 

Prom  Public  Welfare  Progress,  September  28,  1928. 

British  Birth  Control  Clinics. — In  the  Eugenics  Review  for  Octo- 
ber, 1928,  Norman  E.  Hines  includes  in  a  paper  some  of  the  results 
and  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  British  birth  control  clinics.  The  fol- 
lowing brief  summary  is  given:  (a)  that  the  clinics  are  serving  the 
unskilled ;  but  that  (b)  they  have  been  aiding  the  skilled  to  a  consider- 
able extent  also;  (c)  that  they  have  been  powerless  so  far  to  limit  the 
reproduction  of  those  fertile  individuals  in  the  community  who  con- 
stitute a  serious  problem — the  feeble-minded,  the  insane,  the  chronic 
paupers,  and  the  persistent  leaners  on  the  State. 
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Sterilization  Bill. — The  British  Eugenics  Society  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  first  draft  of  a  Sterilization  Bill,  the  purpose  of  which  is  "to 
direct  attention  to  the  lines  along  which  this  problem  should  be 
attacked." 

The  bill  reads  as  follows: 

An  Act  to  prevent  the  practice  of  sterilization  when  morally  or 
socially  objectionable,  thus  safeguarding  its  use  for  the  preservation 
of  the  race,  and  to  make  provisions  as  to  the  marriage  of  mentally 
defective  or  insane  persons. 

1.  The  local  authority  for  the  purposes  of  the  Mental  Deficiency 
Act,  1913,  may  undertake  the  sterilization  of  a  mentally  defective 
person  who  has  in  pursuance  of  that  Act  been  ordered  to  be  sent 
to  an  institution  or  placed  under  guardianship,  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing conditions:    (a)   that  the  treatment  has  been  approved  by  the 
Minister  of  Health;  (b)  that  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Control  has 
been  obtained;  and  (c)  that  the  parent  of  the  defective  has  consented 
to  the  operation  being  performed. 

Provided  that  such  consent  shall  be  dispensed  with  if  the  parent  has 
committed  an  offense  against  the  defective,  or  has  been  deprived  of 
the  custody  of  the  defective  by  due  process  of  law  or  is  certified  as 
mentally  defective  or  insane  or  cannot  be  found. 

2.  (I)  At  the  request  of  any  patient  who  is  about  to  be  discharged 
from  an  asylum  provided  under  the  Lunacy  Acts  the  visiting  com- 
mittee may  undertake  his  sterilization  subject  to  the  condition  that 
the  treatment  has  been  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Health. 

(II)  The  treatment  shall  be  given  at  the  expense  of  the  visiting 
committee  and  the  patient  may  be  retained  in  the  asylum  until  the 
medical  superintendent  certifies  that  he  is  in  a  fit  condition  to  leave 
the  institution. 

3.  (I)  If  any  person  intermarries  with  or  attempts  to  intermarry 
with  any  person  whom  he  knows  is  certified  as  mentally  defective  or 
insane  or  solemnizes  or  procures  or  connives  at  any  marriage  knowing 
that  one  of  the  parties  is  certified  as  mentally  defective  or  insane,  he 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour  unless  the  consent  of  the  Board  of 
Control  to  the  said  marriage  has  been  obtained. 

(II)  No  minister  of  religion  shall  be  under  any  obligation  to  sol- 
emnize a  marriage  if  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  either  party  is 
certified  as  mentally  defective  or  insane. 

(III)  Any  person  who  is  aware  that  he  has  been  sterilized,  with 
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whatever  object  in  view,  and  marries  without  making  known  to  the 
other  party  that  he  has  been  sterilized  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanour, and  the  marriage  may  be  annulled  on  appeal  to  a  duly  con- 
stituted court. 

(IV)  If  a  mental  defective  marries  whilst  an  Order  under  the 
Mental  Deficiency  Act  is  still  in  force,  the  local  authority  may,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Control  appeal  to  the  court  to  declare 
the  marriage  void,  provided  that  the  said  marriage  was  contracted 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  the  court  shall  have  power  to  declare 
it  void  and  to  make  such  provisions  as  it  thinks  necessary  in  regard 
to  the  custody  of  any  children  resulting  from  the  marriage  and  to 
financial  matters. 

This  Act  shall  read  as  one  with  the  Lunacy  Acts  and  the  Mental 
Deficiency  Acts. 

Explanatory  Memorandum. 

1.  It  is  believed  that,  if  the  Bill  were  passed,  no  medical  man  could 
be  liable  to  any  action  because  he  had  performed  the  operation  of 
sterilization  at  the  request  of  a  local  authority. 

2.  It  is  hoped  that  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Control  would  be  to 
continue  to  regard  segregation  as  the  normal  method  of  dealing  with 
mental  defectives,  and  never  to  permit  sterilization  on  the  plea  that 
it  would  be  an  economical  way  of  dealing  with  them,  sanction  for  the 
operation  only  being  given  when  the  defective  was  about  to  be  given 
increased  liberty  involving  risk  of  procreation,  such  liberty  being  for 
his  or  her  advantage. 

3.  It  is  believed  that  to  perform  the  operation  of  sterilization  of  a 
lunatic,  without  his  free  consent,  for  other  than  adequate  therapeutic 
reasons,  is  and  would  continue  to  be  a  crime. 

4.  The  consent  of  the  Board  of  Control  is  inserted  in  Clause  3,  Sec- 
tion IV,  in  the  hope  that  their  consent  to  the  marriage  of  a  certified 
mentally  defective  or  insane  person  being  either  contracted  or  declared 
void,  would  only  be  given  after  inquiry  had  been  made  as  to  the  prob- 
ability of  the  said  marriage  being  infertile. 

Memphis  Tackles  Its  Newsboy  Problem. — A  campaign  against  street 
selling  in  Memphis  by  children  under  14  has  been  carried  on  with 
considerable  success  through  schools  and  welfare  agencies,  appeals  to 
the  Newsboys'  Club  and  the  circulation  managers  of  newspapers,  con- 
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fiscation  of  papers  furnished  by  older  news  dealers  to  young  children, 
and  assistance  to  families  needing  the  earnings  of  the  children.  News- 
boys are  not  protected  by  the  Tennessee  child  labor  law,  because  they 
were  considered  to  be  in  business  for  themselves  and  not  "employed." 
However,  the  Memphis  juvenile  court  has  been  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem under  the  authority  of  the  juvenile  court  law,  which  places 
dependent  children  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  and  classifies 
street  sellers  and,  entertainers  as  dependent  children.  As  a  result  of 
the  campaign  the  probation  officer  reports  less  truancy,  less  running 
away  from  home  and  staying  out  nights,  a  decrease  in  shoplifting  by 
small  boys,  and  a  greater  use  of  playgrounds  by  children  who  for- 
merly practically  lived  on  the  streets. 

Women  Receive  Instruction  in  Child  Care. — Classes  in  which  women 
were  taught  maternal,  infant,  and  child  care  were  held  in  27  states 
during  the  fiscal  year  1927,  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  announced  in  a  report  on  activities  carried  on 
in  the  45  states  and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  that  are  now  cooperating 
under  the  maternity  and  infancy  act.  The  total  number  of  classes 
reported  organized  was  1,196  with  an  enrollment  of  26,356  women, 
of  whom  19,998  were  reported  as  completing  a  course  varying,  accord- 
ing to  the  state,  from  3  to  24  lessons. 

Indiana  led  with  the  organization  of  220  classes  and  an  enrollment 
of  9,749  women  for  a  5-lesson  course  taught  by  a  physician  and  a 
nurse,  all  but  5  of  the  state's  92  counties  being  reached  during  the 
year.  In  Michigan  a  unit  consisting  of  a  physician  and  a  nurse 
conducted  89  classes  with  an  enrollment  of  1,036  women,  all  of  whom 
completed  the  course  of  8  lessons. 

Pointing  out  that  "the  extent  of  the  educational  work  under  the 
act  can  not  be  measured  in  figures,"  the  Bureau  says,  "each  year 
has  added  a  new  group  of  parents  to  the  sum  total  of  tha  groups  of 
former  years  that  have  received  information  on  maternal  and  child 
care.  They  in  turn  have  widened  the  circle  of  informed  persons  by 
imparting  a  measure  of  their  knowledge  to  others  with  whom  direct 
contact  had  not  been  made." 

Doctor  Bristol  of  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  Health  Demonstrations 
Resigns. — Dr.  Leverett  D.  Bristol,  executive  officer  of  the  Bellevue- 
Yorkville  Health  Demonstration,  has  resigned  to  accept  an  appoint- 
ment in  industrial  health  work. 
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Dr.  Bristol  has  served  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  Health  Demon- 
strations in  this  state  as  executive  officer  during  a  period  of  six  years. 
The  first  two  were  devoted  to  the  Cattaraugus  County  Demonstra- 
tion and  the  remainder  to  the  one  in  New  York  City. 

Resolutions  Passed  Relating  to  Sex-Hygiene  Films. — The  Motion 
Picture  Theatre  Owners  of  America,  Inc.,  recently  passed  resolutions 
of  interest  to  all  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  motion  pictures.  The 
first  dealt  with  governmental  interference;  the  second  with  sex- 
hygiene  films. 

The  exhibitors  took  a  firm  stand  against  the  exhibition  for  enter- 
tainment of  "bootleg"  sex-hygiene  pictures.  These,  under  the  claim 
of  educational  value,  often  secure  the  endorsement  of  boards  of  health 
or  other  municipal  authorities,  but  in  the  tenor  of  the  pictures  and  in 
the  advertising  used  to  attract  audiences,  they  are,  in  a  vast  majority 
of  cases,  unsound  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public. 

Since  the  good  name  of  the  motion  picture  industry  is  imperiled 
by  the  exhibition  for  entertainment  purposes  of  so-called  sex-hygiene 
pictures,  which  claim  to  instruct  but  which  in  reality  commercialise 
unpleasant  subjects  in  a  meretricious  manner  under  the  masquerade 
of  education,  and  since  the  Motion  Picture  Producers  Association 
had  agreed  to  produce  such  pictures  and  the  representatives  of  the 
Trade  Practice  agreed  to  refrain  from  the  use  of  such  pictures,  it 
was  resolved  by  the  Motion  Picture  Theatre  Owners  of  America,  Inc., 
that  the  decision  be  approved  and  confirmed  to  outlaw  the  use  of  this 
type  of  unsavory  and  unhelpful  exhibition. 

Medical  Films. — Cooperation  between  the  distinguished  surgeons  of 
France  and  those  of  America  in  the  production  and  dissemination  of 
medical  motion  pictures  is  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons.  Discussion  of  ways  and  means  of  promoting 
such  films  featured  the  eighteenth  annual  session  of  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons  in  Boston  last  fall. 

"The  world  would  be  a  great  loser  if  the  ideals  and  work  of  the 
famous  French  surgeons  and  scientists  were  not  screened.  For  the 
motion  picture  is  the  one  universal  language  that  every  surgeon, 
doctor,  or  student,  no  matter  what  his  nationality,  can  understand," 
said  Dr.  Franklin  H.  Martin,  President  of  the  American  College 
of  Surgeons. 
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The  field  of  preparing  medical  films  is  unlimited  and  offers  oppor- 
tunities not  only  in  ways  in  which  it  may  benefit  humanity,  but  at 
the  same  time  serves  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  between 
the  two  countries.  The  surgeons  have  agreed  upon  a  policy  of 
restricted  production  until  a  technique  equal  to  that  of  entertainment 
films  has  been  worked  out. 

A  High  Birth-Rate. — Palestine's  birth-rate  is  the  highest  in  the  world, 
exceeding  with  its  493  births  per  10,000  of  the  population  Egypt's 
record  of  428  and  Russia's  of  409.  Were  it  not  for  the  appalling 
death-rate  among  the  Moslems,  Palestine's  population  would  be  mul- 
tiplying three  times  as  fast  as  that  of  Sweden,  which  has  only  175 
children  to  show  for  every  10,000  inhabitants,  and  more  than  two 
and  a  half  times  as  fast  as  that  of  England.  The  figure  for  Palestine 
quoted  above  is  for  1925.  It  has  since  risen  further,  births  rose  to 
534  per  10,000  in  1926,  though  they  dropped  to  504  in  1927. 

Moslems  are  chiefly  responsible  for  this  record,  the  birth-rate  among 
them  last  year  being  561  for  every  10,000,  followed  by  Christians  with 
389,  and  Jews  with  351.  Polygamy  does  not  account  for  the  large 
number  of  Moslem  births,  since  the  practice  is  confined  to  a  relative 
handful  of  the  wealthier  classes;  the  fellahin  and  town  laborers  are 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  monogamous. 

The  Moslem  death-rate,  on  the  other  hand,  amounted  in  1927  to 
two-thirds  of  the  births.  Mortality  among  the  Christians  was  slightly 
more  than  half  the  birth-rate,  and  among  the  Jews  about  one-third. 
Thus  the  natural  increase  among  the  Jews  does  not  fall  below  that 
of  the  Moslems  or  Christians. 

In  Amsterdam  During  the  Games. — When  it  was  known  that  the 
IX  Olympiad  was  to  be  held  at  Amsterdam  in  1928,  the  news  was 
generally  hailed  as  a  piece  of  good  luck.  There  was  a  fear  in  some 
circles,  however,  that  these  games  should  not  be  altogether  a  boon. 

Whenever  people  crowd  together  for  purposes  of  amusement,  there 
is  the  danger  that  dissipation  of  all  kinds  will  follow.  Prostitutes  and 
other  undesirable  elements  come  with  the  crowds  to  make  money. 
Reports  regarding  former  occasions  of  the  same  kind  in  other  coun- 
tries were  not  encouraging.  The  difficulty  of  accommodating  many 
foreigners,  ignorant  both  of  the  town  and  language,  was  an  added 
problem. 
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Nobody  knew  what  would  happen,  but  different  communities  formed 
a  committee  of  their  representatives  to  render  help  to  any  person. 

The  committee,  known  as  the  Christian  Social  Committee,  divided 
its  work  amongst  three  sub-committees,  for  evangelization,  for  lodging 
and  recreation  and  for  the  protection  of  women. 

An  enquiry  office  was  established.  Information  and  advice  of  all 
kinds  were  given  to  1,350  persons  of  all  nationalities.  Simple  but 
inexpensive  hotel  accommodations  were  provided  for  those  who  could 
pay,  and  a  temporary  hostel  was  opened  for  women  without  any 
means.  The  latter  primarily  for  those  who  had  come  in  the  hopes  of 
finding  employment,  and  were  now  successful.  Ninety-one  women  of 
Dutch,  German,  Polish,  Hungarian,  Danish,  Swiss  and  Belgian 
nationalities  were  accommodated  at  the  hostel  during  the  Games. 

The  police  are  anxious  to  continue  the  work  of  the  hostel,  feeling 
that  it  is  a  far  better  arrangement  than  to  detain  women  in  the  police 
courts,  as  has  been  done  formerly. 

The  Irish  Censorship  Bill. — A  very  comprehensive  censorship  bill 
has  been  issued  by  the  Irish  Free  State  designed  to  "make  provision 
for  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  and  distribution  of  unwholesome  litera- 
ture, and  for  that  purpose  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
censorship  of  books,  periodic  publications,  and  to  restrict  the  publi- 
cation of  reports  of  certain  classes  of  judicial  proceedings  and  for 
other  purposes  incidental  to  the  matters  aforesaid. ' ' 

Publications,  periodicals,  advertisements,  and  indecent  pictures  are 
dealt  with  under  the  bill. 

The  most  important  provision  in  the  bill  is  an  attempt  to  define 
the  word  "indecent."  It  is  to  be  "construed  as  including  calculated 
to  excite  sexual  passion  or  to  suggest  or  incite  to  sex  and  immorality 
or  in  any  other  way  to  corrupt  or  deprave." 

A  German  law  dealing  with  trashy  publications  is  based  almost 
entirely  on  the  protection  of  the  young.  The  Irish  law,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  an  attempt  to  protect  a  whole  nation  against  outside 
influences. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Irish  experiment  will  arouse  some  antago- 
nism ;  it  is,  however,  a  bold  and  statesman-like  attempt  to  deal  with  an 
admitted  evil. 

Venereal  Disease  Prevalence  in  Tennessee. — The  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  in  an  effort  to  establish  a  basis  prevalence  rate  for 
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venereal  diseases  in  the  civilian  population  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  a  means  by  which  the  future  trend  of  these  diseases  can  be 
determined,  has  carried  on  a  number  of  studies  in  different  localities. 
The  extent  to  which  the  prevalence  rate  is  influenced  by  the  colored 
population  in  a  community  is  revealed  in  this  study  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee  reported  in  Venereal  Disease  Information,  October,  1928, 
the  population  of  which  is  approximately  20  per  cent  colored.  The 
part  of  Tennessee  embraced  by  the  survey  includes  80  per  cent  of 
the  colored  population  of  the  state  and  52  per  cent  of  the  white  popula- 
tion, with  a  density  ranging  from  14  persons  per  square  mile  in  a 
rural  district  to  10,350  persons  per  square  mile  in  an  urban  one. 

The  survey  was  accomplished  by  the  one-day  census  method.  A 
questionnaire  was  sent  to  every  physician  and  other  person  licensed 
to  treat  the  sick  and  to  every  clinic,  hospital,  and  other  institution  in 
which  venereal  diseases  might  be  treated  in  the  territory  under  survey. 
The  number  of  cases  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  under  actual  observa- 
tion or  active  treatment  on  the  designated  census  date  was  stated  in 
the  questionnaire.  Cases  were  classified  according  to  disease,  sex,  and 
color  of  the  patient,  and  the  stage  of  the  infection. 

Persistency  in  follow-up  resulted  in  bringing  in  100  per  cent  replies 
from  the  590  physicians,  80  other  private  practitioners  and  66  public 
clinics  in  the  territory  under  survey. 

The  estimated  population  of  that  part  of  Tennessee  surveyed 
includes  1,430,281  persons — 73  per  cent  white,  27  per  cent  colored. 
In  this  population  there  were  11,346  cases  of  gonorrhea  and  syphilis 
reported.  The  case  rate  for  the  white  population  was  6.4  while  that 
for  the  colored  population  was  12.1.  This  difference  in  venereal 
disease  case  rate  for  the  two  races  is  much  greater  for  syphilis  than 
for  gonorrhea.  This  difference  suggests  that  a  smaller  percentage  of 
the  infected  colored  population  is  reporting  for  treatment  of  gonor- 
rhea than  is  true  of  syphilis. 

The  comparison  of  the  venereal  disease  case  rates  established  for  the 
State  of  New  York,  exclusive  of  New  York  City,  with  those  for  the 
white  population  in  the  section  of  Tennessee  surveyed  is  as  follows: 

New  York  (except  New  York  City)  :  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  for 
both  sexes,  4.57;  syphilis,  2.63;  gonorrhea  1.9.  Corresponding  figures 
for  Tennessee:  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  for  both  sexes,  7.93;  syphilis, 
4.42;  gonorrhea,  3.51.  These  two  surveys  were  made  at  about  the 
same  time  and  the  same  method  of  collecting  the  data  was  used. 
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However,  20  per  cent  more  of  the  population  under  survey  was  rural 
in  the  Tennessee  study  than  was  true  of  the  New  York  study.  In  the 
Tennessee  study  there  was  a  100  per  cent  return  of  questionnaires 
as  compared  with  an  85  per  cent  in  New  York. 

Mental  Hygiene  Conference. — On  January  29,  1929,  in  Boston,  there 
will  be  held  a  joint  conference  on  Mental  Hygiene  in  Public  Health 
and  Social  Work,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  Mental  Hygiene,  the  Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  and  the 
Boston  Health  League. 

Eugenic  Sterilization  in  California. — Readers  of  the  Journal  of  Social 
Hygiene  have  expressed  interest  in  the  study  of  Eugenical  Steriliza- 
tion in  California  and  have  asked  for  further  details  regarding  it. 
The  Eugenical  News,  November,  1928,  covers  briefly  the  history  of  the 
study  and  gives  the  full  list  of  papers  and  reports  prepared  and  pub- 
lished by  Paul  Popenoe. 

The  study  of  eugenical  sterilization  in  California,  financed  and 
directed  by  E.  S.  Gosney,  of  Pasadena,  which  has  been  under  way 
since  the  beginning  of  1926,  is  now  drawing  toward  completion.  Its 
object  has  been  to  collect  and  analyze  data  on  sterilization  in  Cali- 
fornia since  the  adoption  of  the  first  law  in  1909.  Inasmuch  as  no 
other  state  had  an  equally  long  or  large  record  of  sterilizations,  it 
was  felt  by  Mr.  Gosney  that  this  material  should  be  made  available 
to  eugenicists  everywhere.  He  accordingly  undertook  its  organiza- 
tion, with  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  the  state  authorities,  and  the 
guidance  of  an  advisory  board  consisting  of  the  late  Dr.  James  H. 
McBride  and  Dr.  George  Dock  of  Pasadena,  Henry  M.  Robinson  of 
Los  Angeles,  Justin  Miller,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Law,  University 
of  Southern  California,  Professors  Samuel  J.  Holmes  and  H.  M.  Evans 
of  the  University  of  California,  Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan  and 
Professor  Lewis  M.  Terman  of  Stanford  University,  Otis  H.  Castle, 
Joe  G.  Crick  and  Paul  Popenoe  of  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena. 

The  field  work  was  put  in  the  hands  of  Paul  Popenoe,  clerical 
assistants  and  field  workers  being  engaged  as  needed.  The  subjoined 
is  a  list  of  names  and  technical  papers  which  have  been  prepared  to 
date  from  the  material  thus  gathered.  Two  or  three  more  are  still  to 
be  published. 

A  special  study  of  sterilizations  of  women  in  private  practice  was 
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carried  out  by  the  Los  Angeles  Obstetrical  Society  through  a  com- 
mittee headed  by  Dr.  John  Vruwink.  It  developed  that  the  legal  status 
of  private  sterilization  is  quite  uncertain,  and  Mr.  Gosney  now  has 
under  way  a  study  by  competent  legal  authorities  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  future  work  in  this  field. 

A  complete  popular  summary  of  the  entire  study  is  now  being 
prepared,  and  will  be  published  in  book  form  during  the  winter. 

PAPERS  ON  EUGENICAL  STERILIZATION  IN  CALIFORNIA 
By  Paul  Popenoe 

1.  The  Insane.    Journal  of  Social  Hygiene,  XIII  (5)  :257-268,  May, 
1927,  American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

2.  The  Feebleminded.    Journal  of  Social  Hygiene,  XIII  (6)  :321- 
330,  June,  1927. 

3.  Success  on  Parole  after  Sterilization.    Proceedings  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Study  of  the  Feebleminded,  51st  annual 
session,  1927,  pp.  86-103  (these  proceedings  comprise  the  Journal  of 
Psychoasthenics,  Vol.  XXXII).     Secretary  of  the  Association,  Dr. 
H.  W.  Potter,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 

4.  Changes  in  Administration.     Journal  of  Social  Hygiene,  XIII 
(8)  =468-477,  Nov.,  1927. 

5.  Economic  and  Social  Status  of  Sterilized  Insane.     Journal  of 
Social  Hygiene,  XIV  (1)  :23-32,  Jan.,  1928. 

6.  Marriage   Rates   of  the   Psychotic.     Journal   of  Nervous   and 
Mental  Diseases,  LXVIII  (1)  =17-27,  July,  1928. 

7.  Fecundity  of  the  Insane.    Journal  of  Heredity,  XIX  (2)  :73-82, 
Feb.,  1928.     American  Genetic  Association,  Victor  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

8.  Menstruation  and  Salpingectomy  among  the  Feebleminded.    The 
Pedagogical  Seminary  and  Journal  of  Genetic  Psychology,  XXXV, 
303-311,  1928. 

9.  Voluntary  Sterilization.    Proceedings  of  the  Third  Race  Better- 
ment Congress,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  1928. 

10.  Attitude   of  the   Patient's   Relatives    Toward   the    Operation. 
Journal  of  Social  Hygiene,  XIV   (5)  :271-280,  May,  1928. 

11.  Attitude  of  Patients  Toward  the  Operation.    Journal  of  Social 
Hygiene,  XIV  (5)  :280-285,  May,  1928. 

12.  Social  and  Economic  Status  of  the  Sterilized  Feebleminded. 
Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  XII  (3)  :304-316,  June,  1928. 

13.  Marriage  after  Eugenic  Sterilization.     Proceedings  of  the  52d 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Study  of  the 
Feebleminded,  1928. 

14.  The   Number   of   Persons  Needing   Sterilization.     Journal   of 
Heredity,  XIX  (9)  :405-411,  Sept.,  1928. 
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15.  The  Law  and  Human  Sterilization.     Proceedings  of  the  51st 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  1928.     (By  Otis  H. 
Castle.) 

16.  Sterilization  and  Criminality.    Proceedings  of  the  51st  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  1928. 

17.  Effect  of  Salpingectomy  on  the  Sexual  Life.    Eugenics,  Nov., 
1928. 

18.  Effect  of  Vasectomy  on  the  Sexual  Life.     (In  preparation.) 
Also:  A  Roman  Catholic  View  of  Sterilization.     Journal  of  Social 
Hygiene,  XIV  (3)  :186-188,  March,  1928. 

Eugenic  Sterilization.  Verhandlungen  des  I.  internationalen  Kon- 
gresses  fur  Sexualforschung,  LV,  146-162,  Berlin,  1928. 

Health  Survey. — The  New  Haven  health  survey  to  which  the  Ameri- 
can Social  Hygiene  Association  furnished  the  social  hygiene  sections 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  commendation  from  health  authorities 
around  the  country.  An  evaluation  of  the  survey  under  the  title 
"New  Haven's  New  Audit,"  was  contributed  by  Dr.  Haven  Emerson 
to  the  Survey,  November  15,  1928. 

Dr.  Emerson  said: 

A  free  diagnosis  so  far  as  the  city  budget  is  concerned,  and  a  shin- 
ing example  of  what  self-interest  yet  unselfish  devotion  to  a  common 
objective  can  do  for  health :  Such  is  the  Health  Survey  of  New  Haven, 
conducted  by  C.-E.  A.  Winslow  under  the  auspices  of  the  Community 
Chest  of  that  city  and  recently  published  by  that  body. 

This  unusual  complete  itemization  of  assets  and  liabilities  is  rare 
for  another  reason.  It  is  the  second  thorough  overhauling  by  the  same 
inquiring  and  directing  mind.  Professor  Winslow  and  his  associates 
presented  their  original  survey  to  the  Civic  Federation  in  April,  1917, 
and  within  ten  years  he  was  asked  by  the  Community  Chest  to  repeat 
and  extend  his  process  of  socio-medical  stock-taking.  Not  only  were 
the  competent  staff  of  Yale  University  departments  drawn  upon  for 
particular  studies  of  a  research  and  educative  nature,  but  eminent 
authorities  were  enlisted  to  deal  with  such  specialized  fields  of  organ- 
ized and  administrative  medicine,  both  curative  and  preventive,  as 
hospitals,  dispensaries,  visiting  nurse-service,  sewage  disposal,  social 
hygiene,  tuberculosis,  industrial  hygiene. 

Something  akin  to  the  deep  satisfaction  of  the  family  practitioner 
who  sees  his  advice  result  in  the  rearing  of  healthy  children,  must 
warm  the  city-health  diagnostician 's  heart  when  he  records  that  thirty- 
two  of  the  specific  recommendations  made  in  the  1917  report  have 
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been  made  effective,  three  have  been  rendered  unnecessary  by  changes 
in  public-health  practice,  and  only  ten  still  require  action.  While  it 
took  114  pages  to  tell  the  story  of  New  Haven's  accomplishments  in 
1917,  the  403  pages  of  today's  record  are  barely  enough  to  express 
the  improvements  of  the  intervening  decade. 

It  is  Professor  Winslow's  opinion,  based  on  his  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  studies  of  municipal-health  practice,  that  New  Haven  will 
"possess  the  most  perfect  community-health  machinery  in  proportion 
to  its  size  in  the  United.  States — if  the  progress  made  during  the  past 
decade  can  be  continued  in  the  next  along  the  lines  laid  down  in 
this  report." 

It  is  remarkable  that  one  so  interested  as  the  director  of  this  survey 
is  known  to  be  in  factors  of  cost  of  medical  care,  should  have  omitted 
all  calculations  or  record  of  the  cost  of  this  very  complete  public-health 
diagnosis.  While  the  City  of  New  Haven  as  a  corporate  body  paid 
nothing  for  the  survey,  its  officers,  citizens,  individually  and  in  organ- 
izations, Yale  University,  national-health  agencies,  official  and  volun- 
teer, spent  the  equivalent  in  services  of  large  sums  for  the  work.  Can 
other  cities  get  a  similar  diagnosis  and  at  what  cost?  If  periodic 
health  examinations  of  communities  are  to  take  their  place  alongside 
of  those  done  for  individuals  as  a  necessary  investment,  cost,  time  and 
results  must  be  included  in  the  record. 

Even  with  this  slight  factual  omission,  this  1928  Health  Survey 
of  New  Haven  is  properly  described  as  the  most  complete,  enlighten- 
ing and  constructive  that  has  been  made  for  any  city  of  its  size.  We 
congratulate  the  author  and  the  client  upon  the  quality  and  purpose 
of  this  cooperative  undertaking. 

State  Parent-Teacher  Association  Urges  Sex  Education. — At  the 

thirty-second  annual  convention  of  the  New  York  State  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  held  at  Niagara  Falls  early  in  October  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  endorsing  sex  education  which  is  in  part  as  follows : 

WHEREAS,  statistics  reveal  that  social  diseases  exceed  other  con- 
tagious diseases  (10  per  cent  being  due  to  innocent  contagion,  kissing, 
drinking  cups,  etc.)  and  infection  reaches  its  height,  according  to 
laboratory  tests,  at  the  age  of  22  .  .  .  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  urge  that  increased 
efforts  for  specific  information  regarding  this  subject  to  advise  the 
child  and  lay  the  ground  work  for  prevention,  and  in  this  to  be  guided 
by  the  division  of  social  hygiene  of  the  State  Health  Department ; 
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The  Association  also  reaffirmed  the  resolution  adopted  during  the 
previous  year,  which  reads  as  follows: 

WHEREAS,  the  youth  of  the  present  generation  is  meeting  new  con- 
ditions, requiring  a  new  type  of  education  in  the  home,  the  school  and 
the  church,  in  order  that  clear  knowledge  and  wise  judgment  be  fos- 
tered, the  New  York  State  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  urge 
upon  everyone  concerned  with  the  character-training  of  young  people 
the  desirability  of  outlining  a  social  hygiene  program  as  an  aid  in 
encouraging  high  ideals  of  sex  relationships,  in  character  formation, 
home  building,  and  parenthood. 

ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association 
will  be  held  in  New  York,  January  18  and  19,  1928. 

Meetings  of  the  standing  committees  and  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
will  be  held  on  Friday,  January  the  18th.  There  will  also  be  oppor- 
tunities for  the  discussion  of  programs  and  problems,  and  it  is 
expected  that  many  social  hygiene  executives  and  workers  both 
volunteer  and  professional  will  participate. 

On  Saturday  morning,  January  19th,  the  Annual  Business  Meeting 
will  be  held  in  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  at  10:00  A.M.,  this  to  be 
followed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  luncheon  at  one  o'clock. 

Members  and  friends  are  invited  to  take  part  in  these  sessions,  and 
reservations  for  the  dinner  and  luncheon  meetings  may  be  made  by 
all  wishing  them.  Full  details  of  the  two-day  sessions  were  sent  to 

all  members  with  the  annual  meeting  call. 

#  *     *     * 

Plans  for  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco, 
June  24  and  25,  1929,  are  progressing  favorably.  Mr.  Ray  H.  Everett 
has  recently  been  conferring  with  social  hygiene  leaders  relative  to 
the  conference,  among  whom  were  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur  and 
Dr.  William  C.  Haessler,  health  officer  of  San  Francisco. 

These  dates  bring  the  conference  two  days  before  scheduled  National 
Conference  of  Social  work,  also  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  and  in 

which  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  will  participate. 

*  *     *     * 

In  two  of  the  Negro  Schools  of  Social  Work,  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association  is  at  present  a  cooperative  agent  and  function- 
ing in  the  instruction  of  Negro  social  workers.  Social  hygiene  for 
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teachers  is  gradually  being  accepted  as  a  practical  course  for  credit 
in  a  number  of  important  Negro  educational  institutes;  and  there  is 
an  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  state  educational  depart- 
ments in  providing  adequate  instruction  in  social  hygiene. 

*  *     *     * 

Mr.  Franklin  0.  Nichols  of  the  Association  has  recently  attended  a 
meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  called  by  Hugh  H.  Gumming,  Surgeon 
General,  at  which  plans  were  made  for  the  National  Negro  Health 

Week  in  1929. 

*  #     #     * 

A  study  of  the  leisure  time  interests  of  1,600  school  girls  has  recently 
been  made  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  An  analysis  of  the  questionnaires 
brought  out  a  number  of  interesting  facts.  Girls  of  the  high  school 
age  are  fond  of  the  active  sports,  swimming  taking  the  lead.  The 
creative  amusements,  those  in  which  one  "does  something,"  and  the 
passive  ones  in  which  one  is  entertained,  as  at  the  theatre,  are  equally 
popular.  This  study  was  conducted  by  Henrietta  Additon  of  the 
Association  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  later  issue  of  the  Journal  may 

carry  an  article  on  the  subject. 

*  *     •     * 

Doctor  Eugene  L.  Swan  has  been  lecturing  to  college  and  high 
school  groups  in  South  Dakota. 

He  also  participated  in  meetings  held  with  the  South  Dakota  Educa- 
tion Association  at  their  annual  convention  in  Mitchell,  thereby  reach- 
ing leaders  of  the  state  in  several  strategic  groups.  Plans  for  next 
year  are  being  made  and  it  is  hoped  that  at  that  time  practically 
every  teacher  in  the  state  may  be  reached,  and  that  social  hygiene 
exhibits  and  films  may  be  displayed  which  will  be  of  help  and  inter- 
est to  this  group. 

THE  FORUM 

The  JOURNAL  will  publish  selected  letters  or  excerpts  considered  of  general 
interest,  assuming  no  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  therein.  Com- 
munications must  be  signed,  but  publication  of  signatures  will  be  withheld  when 
so  requested. 

To  the  Editor: 

If  I  did  not  know  the  common  connotation  of  the  term  social  hygiene 
as  it  is  used  in  this  country  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  me  that 
so  broad  a  term  was  used  to  apply  to  a  single  aspect  of  social  relation- 
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ships — namely,  those  that  arise  out  of  sex.  The  natural  interpretation 
of  the  term  would  seem  to  be  ' '  the  science  of  healthful  group-living. ' ' 
Hygiene  is  denned  as  "the  science  of  healthful  living,"  and  the 
adjective  social  limits  the  more  inclusive  term  to  that  aspect  of  it  which 
deals  with  the  relationships  of  individuals  to  each  other  in  such  a  way 
as  to  produce  better  health  of  the  social  whole. 

Another  possible  interpretation — and  one  which  would  occur  to  me 
sooner  than  the  accepted  interpretation — would  be  that  hygiene  was 
used  in  a  figurative  sense  rather  than  in  a  physiological  one,  and  that 
the  whole  term  social  hygiene  meant  the  science  of  promoting  sound 
(or,  figuratively,  healthful)  social  relationships. 

If  the  term  social  hygiene  does  not  cover  all  aspects  of  public  health, 
as  suggested  by  the  first  interpretation,  and  if  it  does  not  cover  all 
aspects  of  social  well-being,  as  suggested  by  the  second  interpretation, 
what  does  it  cover  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  not  using  an  explicit, 
self-defining  term,  but  one  that  depends  upon  tradition  in  this  country 
for  its  interpretation.  Probably  we  do  so  partly  because  it  has  seemed 
inexpedient  to  be  more  explicit,  and  partly  because  there  are  so  many 
who  have  been  and  still  are  so  emotionally  affected,  in  one  way  or 
another,  by  the  word  sex  that  they  can  justify  a  subterfuge. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  day  when  the  name  of  the  Association  is 
changed  to  the  American  Sex  Hygiene  Association.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  aspects  of  sex,  both  in  relation  to  personal  and  social  matters, 
and  in  relation  to  physical,  mental  and  moral  concerns  of  both  indi- 
viduals and  society  as  a  whole.  All  the  work  of  the  association  would 
be  classifiable  under  the  heading  of  sex  hygiene.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  be  educational  to  those  who  think  of  sex  in  a  limited  way, 
and  perhaps  in  a  nasty  way,  to  understand  the  wide  scope  of  sex 
hygiene  as  presented  to  them  by  this  association. 

There  is  one  other  point:  Knowing,  as  most  people  do,  that  the 
term  social  hygiene  is  used  primarily  in  this  country  to  cover  the 
consideration  of  situations  that  arise  upon  the  basis  of  sex,  lack  of 
frankness  in  the  choice  of  a  term  is  readily  recognizable,  and  the 
conclusion  might  be  reached  that  those  who  evade  terms  might  also 
evade  issues.  If  we  are  not  fearless  and  frank  in  the  very  simple 
matter  of  words,  why  should  it  be  thought  that  we  would  be  fearless 
in  dealing  with  what  the  words  represent.  If  there  is  one  attitude 
more  than  another  that  the  present  young  generation  justifiably 
condemns  more  than  another  it  is  that  of  ' '  squeamishness. ' '  I  believe 
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this  association  has  done  more  than  any  other  to  overcome  squeamish- 
ness  about  the  serious  discussion  of  this  vital  matter  of  sex,  and  that 
the  forward  step  at  the  moment  would  be  to  use  the  word  sex  even 
more  frankly,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  banish  the  word. 

Let  us  say  sex  when  we  mean  sex.  On  the  other  hand,  let  us  not 
commit  the  scientific  and  also  the  literary  mistake  of  using  this  word 
when  another  is  more  accurate.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  speeches  and 
publications  would  not  be  offensive  or  ugly  because  of  the  too  frequent 
reiteration  of  the  word  sex  if  we  were  very  careful  to  use  it  when  it  is 
the  word  to  use,  and  not  to  use  it  when  careful  consideration  would 
show  it  to  be  less  useful  than  another  word.  For  example,  the  term 
mating  impulse  is  frequently  more  accurate  than  sex  impulse,  the 
former  implying  one  aspect  of  the  latter. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Wilbur  that  "the  word  sex  calls  up  too  many  wrong 
points  of  view."  But  is  it  not  the  purpose  of  this  association  to 
recognize  and  to  combat  just  that?  And  can  this  aim  possibly  be 
accomplished  by  giving  up  the  only  term  biology,  psychology  and 
ethics  possess  to  describe  what  is  admittedly  one  of  the  greatest  bio- 
logical, psychological  and  ethical  realities? 

(Signed)     FLORENCE  MEREDITH,  M.D. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

AMERICAN  MARRIAGE  AND  FAMILY  RELATIONSHIPS.  By  Ernest  Ruther- 
ford Groves  and  William  Fielding  Ogburn.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  1928.  497  p.  $4.50. 

The  first  106  pages  of  this  book  are  given  to  a  discussion  by  Dr. 
Groves  (research  professor  of  sociology,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina) of  ''Modern  Marriage  and  Family  Relationships,"  in  which  the 
changing  standards,  ideals,  and  practices  in  American  marriages  are 
discussed  with  the  sympathy  and  sanity  that  have  marked  all  of  Dr. 
Groves'  writings  on  this  subject.  No  panacea  is  offered,  no  final 
adjustment  is  foreseen;  the  family  must  continue  to  change  as  the 
structure  of  civilization  changes,  but  the  author  believes  that  the 
present  period  of  transition  and  disorganization  is  at  least  the  fore- 
runner of  a  period  of  better  adjustment. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  book  Dr.  Ogburn  (professor  of  sociology, 
University  of  Chicago)  gives  a  detailed  but  simple  and  understandable 
statistical  study  of  American  marriage  and  family  life,  based  princi- 
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pally  on  reports  of  the  federal  census.  This  will  be  almost  invaluable 
to  everyone  who  is  interested  in  the  conservation  of  the  family,  for  it 
answers  innumerable  questions.  The  death  rate  of  single  men  is 
shown  to  be  almost  twice  as  great  as  that  of  married  men  of  equal  ages. 
Single  men  predominate  among  criminals,  paupers,  and  the  insane. 
People  are  marrying  more  than  they  used  to,  and  also  at  earlier  ages. 
City  life  discourages  marriage.  The  smallest  percentages  of  the  popu- 
lation married  are  found  in  New  England  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast; 
the  latter  region  also  has  the  largest  proportion  of  divorces.  And  so 
on,  authoritative  information  being  offered  on  almost  every  topic  that 
one  could  bring  up. 

There  is  a  brief  bibliography,  and  a  final  chapter  on  statistical 
method,  especially  correlation,  which  is  probably  of  little  use  to  the 
non-statistical  reader  and  useless  to  the  reader  who  already  has  some 
grounding  in  statistical  method. 

Usually  Professor  Ogburn  is  extremely  cautious  in  drawing  his 
conclusions.  Sometimes  his  data  do  not  yield  any  real  conclusions. 
Thus  the  question  is  raised,  Do  cities  with  a  low  birth  rate  also  have 
a  high  marriage  rate  ?  The  assumption  is  made — a  plausible  one,  but 
a  mere  assumption — that  a  low  birth  rate  means  "Birth  Control"; 
it  is  then  reported  that  cities  with  low  birth  rates  have  higher  marriage 
rates;  hence  it  is  supposed  that  "Birth  Control"  favors  early  mar- 
riages and  more  of  them.  This  finding,  however,  is  based  on  a  corre- 
lation of  — .10  ±  .07,  which  many  students  would  think  shows  no 
relation  at  all.  Certainly  it  is  inconclusive.  Incidentally,  a  low  birth 
rate  also  goes  with  a  high  divorce  rate. 

Such  minor  matters,  and  occasionally  errors  of  grammar  and  syntax 
that  are  unexpected  in  a  college  textbook,  do  not  detract  materially 
from  the  value  of  the  work.  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  contributions 
that  has  been  made  to  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  with  which 
modern  society  has  to  deal. 

PAUL  POPENOE. 

THE  BEHAVIOR  OF  YOUNG  CHILDREN  OF  THE  SAME  FAMILY.  By  Blanche 
C.  Weill.  Harvard  University  Press :  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
1928.  220  p.  $3.00. 

This  is  decidedly  an  unusual  book  and  is  presented  with  a  clearness 
worthy  of  its  distinction.  It  is  an  effort,  on  the  basis  of  case  studies, 
to  analyze  the  causes  of  the  differences  in  the  behavior  and  character 
of  children  of  the  same  family.  It  is  thus  sought  to  determine  to  what 
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extent  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  a  family  does  not  furnish,  as  we  are 
disposed  to  assume,  one  and  the  same  ' '  environment ' '  for  the  various 
children ;  but  is  rather  in  reality  a  sufficiently  distinctive  environment, 
for  each  child,  to  be  responsible  for  the  most  of  the  differences  between 
children. 

The  author  follows  heartily  the  trend  of  investigations  in  the  labo- 
ratory, in  behaviorism,  in  mental  hygiene,  in  psychoanalysis,  in  endo- 
crinology— both  of  normal  and  exceptional  types  of  individuals — into 
the  conclusion  that  the  springs  of  conduct  and  character  lie  in  the 
earliest  years  of  childhood,  and  that  the  outer  forces  then  acting  can 
mold  the  plastic  child  all  but  completely.  The  importance  of  nursery 
schools,  of  baby  hygiene  clinics  and  of  habit  clinics,  primarily  for 
illumination  of  the  parents,  is  obvious. 

Chapter  III  classifies  some  of  the  more  important  of  the  factors  in 
family  situations  which  tend,  singly  or  in  combination,  toward  mal- 
adjustments in  the  child. 

Chapter  IV  furnishes  a  list  of  the  influential  factors,  possible  or 
impossible  of  control,  which  are  common  in  making  up  the  environ- 
ment of  children,  and  an  illuminating  discussion  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  may  work  out  in  the  conduct  and  attitudes  of  children 
and  youth.  Despite  its  brevity,  the  writer  knows  of  no  more  sugges- 
tive summary  of  these  early  home  influences. 

Part  II  (Chapters  V  and  VI)  reports  in  detail  the  cases  on  which 
the  book  is  based.  Part  III  comprises  a  brief  but  suggestive  sum- 
mary in  support  of  the  general  conclusion  that  every  child 's  environ- 
ment within  his  family  is  unique  and  its  peculiarities  are  adequate  to 
account  for  most  of  the  differences  in  his  behavior ;  a  group  of  ' '  side 
issues"  suggesting  topics  for  further  investigation;  and  a  very  catho- 
lic bibliography  in  the  fields  tributary  to  the  research.  The  book  can't 
fail  to  be  most  valuable  to  parents  and  those  who  guide  parents. 

T.  W.  G. 

UNDERGRADUATES.  A  STUDY  OF  MORALE  IN  TWENTY-THREE  AMERICAN 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES.  By  R.  H.  Edwards,  J.  M.  Artman 
and  G.  M.  Fisher.  New  York :  Doubleday,  Doran,  1928.  366  p. 
$4.00. 

This  is  a  publication  of  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Re- 
search. It  is  printed  in  octavo  on  "bulking  book"  paper.  There  is 
no  index  and  the  table  of  contents  carries  simply  the  chapter  titles. 
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If  amount  of  space  allotted  to  them  is  an  indication  of  their  impor- 
tance, then  Chapters  4  and  8 — "Athletics  and  Physical  Education" 
and  "Religious  Provisions  and  Agencies" — occupy  the  highest  rank, 
with  Chapter  5 — "The  Relations  of  Men  and  Women" — coming  third. 
The  shortest  chapter  is  Chapter  7,  which  contains  the  responses  of  674 
seniors  to  a  questionnaire  on  "moral  and  religious  practices." 

The  sub-title  of  the  volume  is  not  nearly  as  exact  a  portrayal  of  its 
contents  as  the  ' '  purpose ' '  set  forth  in  the  introduction  ' '  to  obtain  at 
first  hand  expressions  of  opinions." 

We  are  told  that  "testimony"  was  taken  from  1,100  "witnesses" — 
a  formidable  mass  of  words!  Extracts  from  them  constitute  much 
more  than  one-half  of  the  366  pages. 

At  times,  such  "testimony"  of  "witnesses"  with  no  visible  support- 
ing evidence  is  accepted  thus :  ' '  The  authors  believe  that  a  fair  cross- 
section  of  conditions  (with  reference  to  dancing)  in  the  institutions 
visited  is  reflected  in  the  following  testimonies ! ' '  Then  follow  ' '  tes- 
timonies" from:  an  assistant  professor  in  a  large  coeducational 
university;  a  junior;  fraternity  man ;  prominent  student ;  an  alumna 
on  a  campus  visit;  a  senior  woman  student;  a  sophomore  (woman) ; 
an  upper-classman;  a  student;  a  professor;  a  senior  student;  a 
junior  student;  and  a  senior.  Then,  after  six  "testimonies"  on 
"petting,"  one  on  pre-marital  sex  relations,  fifty-seven  on  "relations 
between  sexes  by  type  of  institutions,"  three  on  "social  contrasts," 
and  four  on  ' '  underlying  attitudes, ' '  the  authors  tell  us,  ' '  Statements 
such  as  these  are  quoted  because  they  show  that  in  individual  cases 
a  certain  problem  or  situation  exists  which  the  authors  believe  to  be 
worthy  of  attention.  They  are  so  far  from  regarding  testimony  of 
this  kind  as  in  any  sense  typical  that  they  wish  to  place  on  record  their 
conviction  that  in  most  of  the  institutions  visited  the  dominant  moral 
tone  was  being  set  by  men  and  women  of  high  ideals  and  courage. ' ' 

Why,  then,  one  wonders  such  a  mass  presentation  of  ' '  testimonies, ' ' 
since  this  method  of  research  is  no  longer  accepted  as  an  effective  basis 
for  evaluation,  particularly  of  anything1  so  intimately  personal  as  the 
subjects  treated  in  this  book. 

One  could  conceive  that  such  methods  of  interviewing  might  give 
helpful  suggestions  if  a  carefully  developed  outline  for  interviewing 
and  recording  were  developed  and  tested  out.  But  the  method  em- 
ployed in  these  1,100  interviews  was  that  of  asking  "witnesses"  to 
"speak  of  those  matters  which  most  interested  them."  It  might  con- 
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ceivably  have  yielded  some  useful  guide  posts  if  the  authors  had,  for 
instance,  analyzed  for  us  how  many  "witnesses"  testified  to  an  inter- 
est in  each  item  and  to  have  these  "witnesses"  classified  as  to  sex, 
type  of  institution,  position — i.e.,  faculty,  administrative  officers, 
alumni,  interested  citizens,  parents  and  students,  followed  with  a  sub- 
classification  of  the  students  in  some  such  manner  as:  class,  year, 
membership  in  the  various  campus  groups,  religions,  and  other  such 
possible  categories.  But  such  ' '  testimony, ' '  without  careful  checking 
up,  is  at  best  a  shifting  foundation  on  which  to  build  any  conclusions. 
"Witnesses"  today  might  find  that  "those  matters  which  most  inter- 
ested them"  yesterday,  are  superseded  today  by  other  things.  Fur- 
ther, the  "expressions  of  opinion"  are  so  presented  that  each  item  of 
"interest"  appears  in  nearly  every  chapter.  Without  an  index  it  is 
impossible  for  the  reader  to  form  an  opinion  regarding  the  contribution 
of  any  item  to  student  life  situations. 

These  several  citations  illustrate  how  the  authors  present  the 
' '  expressions  of  opinion ' ' : 

"An   alumna   visitor    reported   a   week-end    scene   which   the 

inquirers  believe  to  be  typical  of  a  minority  of  the  sororities 

visited  by  them." 

"An  assistant  professor  in  a  large  coeducational  university 

gave  evidence  of  improvement  in  tone"  (of  dancing). 

"Two  students  testified  as  to  the  fair  success  attained  in  a  large 

university  for  men"  (of  the  honor  system). 

"A  senior  in  the  same  university  thought  that  the  system 

failed,  because  of  faculty  mistakes." 

In  Chapter  7,  the  one  departure  from  the  general  method,  we  are  told 
that  a  questionnaire  was  used,  but  no  copy  of  it  is  given.  The  results 
as  presented  are  not  satisfying.  One  is  disappointed  that,  in  the 
"domain  of  expressions  and  opinions,"  this  did  not  yield  some  fertile 
returns.  Instead,  a  person  of  even  limited  scientific  training  would 
feel  that  he  could  not  accept  the  points  in  this  chapter,  even  though 
the  authors  themselves  seem  to  have  found  a  sufficient  basis  to 

believe  that  there  is  need  to  reconsider  the  place  of  religion  in  higher 
education. ' ' 

Yes,  one  feels  cheated.  For  ever  so  long,  we  have  been  reading  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  "opinions"  on  practically  every  item  in 
the  book,  and  having  read  the  sub-title,  one  opens  it  with  high  hopes 
that  now  he  will  find  out  if  these  things  be  true.  Alas,  we  find  only 
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more  and  yet  more  ''opinions"  beginning  with  the  one  on  the  jacket 
of  a  well  known  college  president  who  says  that  this  is  "a  work 
absolutely  unique  and  of  the  utmost  importance. ' ' 

There  are  statements  and  even  statistics  scattered  here  and  there 
through  the  mass  of  quotations  in  the  book,  and  it  is  possible  that  they 
were  checked  or  verified — or  could  have  been.  The  fact  remains,  how- 
ever, that  if  a  reader  were  to  attempt  to  draw  conclusions  he  would 
not  only  need  to  rewrite  the  book,  but  also  do  his  own  checking. 

The  treatment  of  the  material  is  as  personal  as  the  "testimonies" 
of  which  it  is  composed.  There  are  paragraphs  called  "conclusions," 
"suggestions,"  "appraisals,"  "constructive  suggestions."  These, 
however,  rarely  grow  out  of  materials  presented  in  the  book,  but 
represent  rather  the  personal  philosophies  and  attitudes  of  the  authors. 

CKLOE  OWINGS. 
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THE  AIM'S  OF  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  PUBLICITY 

MAEY  SWAIN  ROUTZAHN 
Bussell  Sage  Foundation 

A  friend  meets  you  on  the  street  on  a  January  morning  and 
remarks  "The  Weather  Bureau  says  that  this  is  the  coldest 
January  10th  in  twenty-eight  years."  In  volunteering  this 
information  your  friend  is  concerned  only  with  the  news 
aspect  of  the  information.  He  takes  a  certain  satisfaction 
in  telling  you  something  that  you  do  not  know,  but  has  no 
further  end  in  view  than  casual  conversation.  On  the  other 
hand,  let  us  suppose  that  your  friend  comes  into  your  home 
on  a  winter  day  and  glancing  at  the  thermometer  in  your 
living  room  states  that  it  registers  78°.  On  this  occasion  his 
information  is  directed  toward  immediate  action.  He  as- 
sumes that  as  a  result  of  his  remark  you  will  turn  off  the 
heat  or  open  the  windows  or  both. 

The  organization  with  a  social  purpose  gives  information 
not  merely  as  inconsequential  conversation,  but  with  the 
expectation  that  those  who  are  informed  will  act  on  it  sooner 
or  later.  Social  organizations  exist  primarily  to  bring  about 
improvements  in  social  conditions.  Changes  occur  only  as 
the  result  of  action  on,  the  part  of  individuals  and  it  is  in 
order  to  bring  about  such  action  that  we  have  educational 
programs. 

65 
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BROAD  VERSUS  CONCRETE  OBJECTIVES 

The  first  step  in  planning  a  program  of  educational 
publicity  might  well  be  to  list  the  forms  of  individual  behavior 
that  would  constitute  satisfactory  responses  to  the  newspaper 
articles,  talks,  motion  pictures,  literature,  and  other  forms 
of  public  information  to  be  used.  This  is  by  no  means  a 
simple  thing  to  do.  It  is  much  easier  to  state  the  broad 
aims  of  your  movement  than  to  say  what  you  wish  any  one 
individual  to  do  as  his  share  in  achieving  them.  For  example, 
the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  is  engaged  among 
other  things  in  combating  the  venereal  diseases,  promoting 
sex  education  and  reducing  commercialized  prostitution. 
Some  parts  of  the  program  of  the  movement  look  toward  a 
broad  code  of  conduct.  "A  single  standard  of  morals  and 
that  a  high  one,"  if  translated  into  terms  of  individual  con- 
duct would  no  doubt  entail  a  long  list  of  "thou  shalts"  and 
"thou  shalt  nots."  "To  advocate  the  highest  standards  of 
private  and  public  morality,"  is  yet  more  dismaying  in  the 
breadth  and  extent  of  the  individual  actions  involved  in  its 
achievement  as  an  objective. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  direct  approach  to  a  specific,  con- 
crete act  has  an  important  place  in  the  social  hygiene  pro- 
gram. Attendance  at  venereal  disease  clinics,  expressing  a 
protest  against  an  existing  condition,  voting  on  a  proposed 
law,  joining  the  society  and  giving  money  toward  its  sup- 
port are  acts  toward  which  much  carefully  planned  publicity 
is  directed.  The  campaign  to  abolish  red  light  districts  is 
one  example  of  effective  use  of  publicity  directed  toward 
a  specific  response.  The  effort  to  substitute  consultation  of 
doctor  or  clinic  for  the  purchase  of  a  drug  store  remedy 
recommended  by  a  friend,  illustrates  admirably  the  selection 
of  one  unmistakable  form  of  behavior  as  a  publicity  objective. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  many  other  instances  in  which  social 
hygiene  publicity  is  directed  toward  immediate  individual 
responses.  Such  campaigns  not  only  mark  definite  stages  in 
the  progress  of  the  social  hygiene  movement  toward  its  final 
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goals,  but  also  provide  the  organizations  participating  in  it 
with  measuring  rods  by  which  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  their 
publicity  technic. 

CHANGING  BEHAVIOR  A  SLOW  PROCESS 

This  direct  approach  to  an  immediate  individual  response 
is  by  no  means  suggested  as  applicable  to  all  social  hygiene 
educational  work.  The  changes  in  behavior  in  which  the 
social  hygiene  movement  is  most  deeply  interested  are  in- 
fluenced slowly  through  classroom  education,  group  study 
and  the  reading  of  books.  Although  not  wholly  familiar  with 
the  content  and  methods  of  this  educational  task  assume 
that  it  involves  changing  emotional  attitudes,  giving  some 
understanding  of  sciences  such  as  biology  and  physiology, 
and  developing  new  interests  and  habits  of  thought  and  con- 
duct— all  of  it  much  too  complex  to  be  reduced  to  simple  rules, 
like  drinking  a  quart  of  milk  a  day. 

While  certain  publicity  campaigns,  like  the  current  effort 
to  make  the  world  safe  from  diphtheria,  are  directed  toward 
immediate  and  definite  action  to  prevent  the  disease,  a  similar 
volume  and  intensity  of  effort  in  a  campaign  against  the 
venereal  diseases  may  only  accomplish  the  first  step  in  the 
educational  process,  namely,  in  creating  a  demand  for  knowl- 
edge about  it.  At  that  stage  of  the  campaign  much  of  the 
publicity  aims  only  to  arouse  interest  in  providing  facilities 
for  education. 

With  the  expected  response  of  individuals  to  social  hygiene 
teaching  somewhat  remote,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  on 
the  part  of  leaders  and  workers  to  become  absorbed  in  the 
intermediate  steps  of  organizing  committees,  developing 
programs  and  otherwise  getting  ready  for  the  real  educa- 
tional task.  This  preoccupation  with  methods  is  reflected 
in  the  talks,  newspaper  articles,  and  pamphlets  addressed  to 
a  public  that  is  not  particularly  interested  in  these  technical 
aspects  of  the  movements.  Most  of  those  to  whom  educa- 
tional publicity  is  addressed  take  an  attitude  of  complete 
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detachment  from  abstractions,  broad  generalizations  or 
11  programs."  During  the  recent  presidential  campaign, 
party  platforms  received  comparatively  little  attention.  The 
voters  were  interested  in  the  personalities  of  the  candidates 
and  in  those  specific  proposals  which  came  closest  to  the 
every-day  life  of  the  individual. 

The  wide  scope  of  the  objectives  of  social  hygiene  publicity 
considerably  hampers  those  who  would  like  to  be  more  con- 
crete and  direct  in  expression.  There  is  also  the  further 
handicap  of  the  taboos  which  custom  places  upon  frank  dis- 
cussion of  its  subject  matter.  The  indirect  approach  to  im- 
portant information,  and  the  lack  of  a  vocabulary  common 
to  those  who  teach  and  those  who  are  to  be  taught  make  dif- 
ficult the  use  of  the  newspaper,  the  radio  and  other  important 
avenues  of  information.  The  fact  that  social  hygiene  public 
information  has  advanced  so  far  and  achieved  such  im- 
portant results  in  the  face  of  these  obstacles  seems  to  prove 
that  they  are  not  insurmountable. 

OPINION  AS  A  PUBLICITY   OBJECTIVE 

It  may  be  argued  that  all  education  can  or  should  do  is 
to  bring  about  a  readiness  to  act  in  certain  ways.  It  is 
directed  toward  forming  or  influencing  public  opinion,  just 
as  advertising  is  directed  toward  a  willingness  to  buy 
although  not  actually  responsible  for  making  sales. 

Public  opinion  is  intangible  and  cannot  be  recognized  or 
appraised  until  it  is  expressed  or  acted  upon.  It  does  not 
provide  a  very  satisfactory  objective  for  educational  work. 
Making  opinion  a  target  tends  to  lessen  one's  sense  of 
responsibility  for  getting  results  and  to  make  it  too  easy  to 
consider  mere  output  of  educational  effort  as  an  end  in  itself. 
For  example,  our  reports  list  the  number  of  audiences  ad- 
dressed and  of  booklets  distributed.  These  figures  may  be 
very  important;  but  since  one  fairly  simple  idea  may  need 
to  be  presented  more  than  once,  perhaps  many  times  to  the 
same  person  before  he  is  likely  to  become  familiar  with  it 
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or  apply  it  to  his  own  conduct,  would  there  not  be  more 
significance  in  figures  showing  the  number  of  persons  to  whom 
a  specific  idea  has  been  presented  as  well  as  the  number  of 
repetitions  of  that  idea  to  the  same  group  ?  When  social  and 
public  health  workers  become  more  conscious  of  the  desired 
responses  to  publicity,  some  such  measurements  of  its  effec- 
tiveness are  likely  to  be  evolved. 

DIFFICULTIES  IN  MEASURING  RESULTS 

Such  an  evaluation  of  our  efforts  is,  of  course,  not  as 
satisfactory  as  a  record  of  actual  responses;  but  these  we 
cannot  expect  to  determine.  For  example,  let  us  suppose 
that  John  Brown,  a  member  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  in  Corvallis, 
is  present  at  a  twenty  minute  talk  to  the  Club  on  sex  educa- 
tion of  children.  The  information  may  or  may  not  be  timely 
so  far  as  Mr.  Brown  is  concerned.  His  only  child  is  perhaps 
already  in  college.  Possibly,  he  may  store  up  the  information 
for  future  reference  or  he  may  tell  some  friend  who  can  act 
immediately  on  this  suggestion  about  what  he  has  heard. 
The  speaker  may  feel  that  he  has  forwarded  the  social 
hygiene  program  if  Mr.  Brown  becomes  aware  for  the  first 
time  that  it  is  possible  and  important  for  a  parent  to  learn 
how  to  teach  children  the  facts  of  life. 

The  processes  of  the  mind  are  often  so  obscure  that  even 
though  you  may  have  made  an  impression  on  this  member 
of  your  audience  he  may  leave  the  meeting  unconscious  of 
a  change  of  mental  attitude  or  of  having  added  to  his  knowl- 
edge. Yet  he  may  at  some  future  time  be  influenced  in  his 
conduct  by  something  that  he  was  told.  This  one  effort  of 
education  may  make  an  entering  wedge  which  opens  the  way 
for  responsiveness  to  later  teaching. 

Here  we  have  illustrated  the  futility  of  efforts  to  measure 
actual  educational  achievement  at  any  one  time  and  place 
which  often  discourages  us  from  attempting  to  specify  ex- 
pected responses  to  public  information.  In  spite  of  this 
uncertainty,  the  speaker  need  not  be  vague  in  his  own  idea 
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of  what  form  of  behavior  would  constitute  an  adequate 
response  on  the  part  of  any  individual  member  of  his  audi- 
ence, eventually  if  not  at  once.  He  should  not  forget  that  the 
final  test  of  public  information  is  that  as  a  result  of  being 
informed  or  convinced  individuals  act  in  quite  specific  ways. 
The  speaker  or  writer  who  has  these  objectives  clearly  in 
mind  is  less  likely  to  wander  from  the  point  or  indulge  in 
wordy  generalizations. 

It  seems  probable  that  educational  programs  would  have 
more  vitality  and  a  closer  relation  to  the  thinking  of  every- 
day human  beings  if  those  who  planned  them  were  fully  aware 
of  the  individual  responses  necessary  to  make  broad  pro- 
grams come  true.  If  each  effort  of  publicity  were  tested  by 
the  question  ''What  effect  should  this  have  on  the  behavior 
of  those  who  are  exposed  to  it?"  much  writing,  speaking 
and  graphic  presentation  of  ideas  would  be  revised  to  become 
more  simple,  direct  and  practical  in  content. 


PKENATAL  CLINICS  AND  THE  PREVENTION  OF 
CONGENITAL  SYPHILIS* 

VALERIA   H.   PAEKER,   M.D. 

American  Social  Hygiene  Association 

At  the  Atlantic  City  meeting  of  the  Medical  Women's  Na- 
tional Association  in  1925,  a  special  sub-committee  was 
appointed,  functioning  under  the  race  betterment  committee, 
to  make  a  study  of  the  activities  of  prenatal  clinics  in  diag- 
nosing and  treating  syphilitic  infection  in  the  pregnant 
women  under  their  care.  The  following  report  of  their  find- 

*  This  study  has  been  edited  and  reprinted  by  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association  with  the  kind  consent  of  the  author  and  the  Medical  Woman's 
Journal.  It  is  commended  to  health  officers,  hospital  and  clinic  authorities  and 
physicians  for  their  thoughtful  consideration. 

A  medical  authority  says  of  this  problem,  "Congenital  syphilis  can  be 
banished  from  America.  The  methods  are  in  our  hands ;  the  problem  is  to 
secure  their  application  to  pregnant  syphilitic  women.  Surely  no  social  or 
medical  endeavor  offers  a  richer  reward." — The  Editor. 
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ings  was  presented  at  the  Medical  Women's  National  Asso- 
ciation meeting  held  May,  1927. 

FOETAL  AND  NEONATAL  MORTALITY 

It  is  now  generally  accepted  as  a  fact  that  syphilis,  trans- 
mitted from  parent  to  child,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
causes  of  foetal  and  neonatal  death.  During  the  past  ten 
years  a  number  of  physicians,  working  independently  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  have  gathered  statistics  showing 
just  how  important  a  cause  it  is.  The  work  of  Dr.  J.  Whit- 
ridge  Williams  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  in  this 
field  is  well  known  and  has  been  widely  quoted.  A  study 
published  by  him  as  long  ago  as  1914,  covered  a  series  of 
705  foetal  deaths  occurring  in  10,000  consecutive  admissions 
to  the  hospital.  Twenty-six  per  cent  of  these  deaths  were 
attributable  to  syphilis,  the  diagnosis  based  on  either  a  posi- 
tive Wassermann  reaction  in  a  test  of  the  foetal  blood,  an 
examination  of  the  placenta,  or  specific  lesions  found  at 
autopsy  or  a  combination  of  these. 

A  later  study  by  Dr.  Williams,  covering  the  period  1916- 
1919,  attributed  34  per  cent  of  such  foetal  and  neonatal  deaths 
to  syphilis.  For  comparison  with  the  results  obtained  by 
others,  it  should  be  said  that  the  per  cent  of  deaths  from 
syphilis  in  children  of  white  mothers  was  found  to  be  14 
per  cent  and  12  per  cent  respectively  in  the  two  studies, 
while  that  of  Negro  infants  reached  the  enormous  volume  of 
35  per  cent  and  45  per  cent  of  all  such  foetal  and  neonatal 
deaths. 

Dr.  L.  J.  J.  Commiskey  of  Brooklyn  has  found  in  his  ex- 
perience that  syphilis  is  responsible  for  27  per  cent  of  all  such 
deaths,  and  Eardly  Holland,  in  a  report  to  the  British  Minis- 
try of  Health,  puts  the  percentage  of  causation  at  16  per  cent 
for  the  infants  of  white  mothers  under  his  observation.  The 
extremely  careful  method  by  which  the  causes  of  death  were 
determined  by  Dr.  Holland  gives  great  importance  to  his 
results.  The  studies  by  Williams,  Commiskey,  and  Holland 
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demonstrate  the  importance  of  syphilis  as  a  cause  of  foetal 
and  neonatal  death  in  relation  to  all  causes. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Moore,  also  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  has  pub- 
lished a  study  of  the  results  of  319  pregnancies  in  100 
syphilitic  mothers.  Dr.  Moore 's  figures  show  the  end  results 
in  all  pregnancies  of  syphilitic  women  wTho  had  not  received 
treatment  for  the  disease  as  follows:  Miscarriages,  33  per 
cent;  still  births,  8  per  cent;  death  in  infancy  from  syphilis, 
9  per  cent;  having  syphilis,  11  per  cent;  death  in  infancy 
cause  unknown,  9  per  cent;  living,  but  not  examined,  25  per 
cent ;  living  and  well,  5  per  cent. 

It  will  be  seen  that  at  least  70  per  cent  of  these  pregnancies 
ended  disastrously.  Of  the  remaining  30  per  cent,  only  5  per 
cent  are  known  to  be  unaffected  by  the  disease.  The  fearful 
waste  of  human  life  and  time  and  money  involved  in  such  a 
situation  is  only  too  apparent. 

THE   RESULTS   OF   TREATMENT 

Compare  with  the  above  results,  Dr.  Williams'  follow-up 
studies  of  81  children  of  syphilitic  mothers,  which  children 
had  been  discharged  from  the  hospital  in  good  condition  as 
a  result  of  treatment  given  the  mothers  before  delivery. 
Seventy-one,  or  83  per  cent  were  living  at  time  of  check-up, 
were  in  excellent  physical  condition,  and  had  a  negative 
Wassermann  reaction.  Five  were  living  and  apparently  well, 
but  the  mothers  refused  to  allow  blood  tests  to  be  taken. 
Four  had  died,  three  of  pneumonia  and  one  of  gastro-enteritis, 
both  diseases  to  which  syphilitic  children  are  particularly 
susceptible.  One  could  not  be  located,  but  had  a  positive 
Wassermann  at  three  months  and  must  be  counted  as 
syphilitic.  No  more  striking  proof  of  the  necessity  for 
adequate  prenatal  anti syphilitic  treatment  could  be  shown 
than  the  contrast  afforded  by  these  two  sets  of  results.  On 
the  one  hand,  70  per  cent  of  the  pregnancies  of  a  group  of 
untreated  syphilitic  mothers  were  tragedies,  while,  on  the 
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other,  83  per  cent  of  successes  were  registered  in  a  group  of 
syphilitic  women  treated  during  pregnancy. 

The  treatment  of  syphilis  in  the  pregnant  woman  has  two 
interrelated  objects  in  view:  (1)  to  prevent  her  child  from 
dying  before  birth  or  being  born  a  congenital  syphilitic  with 
a  meager  chance  of  survival;  and  (2)  to  cure  the  mother  her- 
self. Experience  has  shown  that  pregnancy  is  a  peculiarly 
favorable  period  for  the  treatment  of  maternal  syphilis.  The 
disease  tends  to  become  latent  in  the  woman  at  this  time  and 
can  more  easily  be  cured  or  controlled.  The  great  opportunity 
of  such  treatment,  however,  lies  in  the  possibilities  of  prevent- 
ing syphilis  from  developing  in  the  children  of  such  mothers. 
Dr.  Williams  reports  that  only  6.7  per  cent  of  the  children  of 
women  who  had  received  adequate  treatment  manifested  any 
signs  of  syphilis.  Dr.  Albert  Beck,  of  the  Long  Island  College 
Hospital,  finds  that  84  per  cent  of  syphilitic  women  receiving 
six  or  more  injections  of  arsphenamine  gave  birth  to  living 
infants  which  showed  no  evidence  of  the  disease. 

It  does  not  seem  at  all  outside  of  the  range  of  possibilities 
that  with  greater  knowledge  and  increasing  experience  with 
prenatal  treatment,  we  may  be  able  to  prevent  absolutely  the 
transmission  of  syphilis  from  parent  to  offspring. 

To  show  the  reverse  of  the  picture,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  quote  here  the  results  of  a  study  made  by  Doctors  P.  J. 
White  and  Borden  Veeder  in  St.  Louis.  We  have  already 
quoted  Dr.  Moore's  figures  on  the  end  results  of  all  preg- 
nancies of  a  group  of  syphilitic  women.  He  found  that  11  per 
cent  of  such  pregnancies  resulted  in  a  living  syphilitic 
child  —  a  congenital  syphilitic.  Congenital  syphilis  is  both 
more  serious  than  acquired  and  more  difficult  to  eradicate. 
Doctors  White  and  Veeder  have  recorded  the  results  of  the 
treatment  of  308  cases  of  congenital  syphilis ;  they  are  rather 
discouraging.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  patients  died,  17 
per  cent  were  unimproved  at  the  end  of  the  course  of  treat- 
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ment,  35  per  cent  were  reported  as  being  "  improved, "  while 
22  per  cent  were  cured. 

That  we  must  attack  the  problem  of  congenital  syphilis 
before  the  child  is  born  is  self-evident.  That  the  condition 
must  be  discovered  early  in  pregnancy  and  appropriate 
treatment  applied  either  through  the  prenatal  clinic  or  private 
practitioner,  is  also  self-evident. 

THE  ACTUAL  SITUATION 

To  discover  what  steps  are  being  taken  by  prenatal  clinics 
to  diagnose  and  treat  syphilis  in  pregnant  women  was  the 
aim  of  your  Committee.  We  had  the  cooperation  of  the 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association  in  financing  the  study 
and  carrying  out  the  details  of  collecting  this  information 
and  correlating  the  findings.  A  questionnaire  covering  clinic 
activities  and  program,  with  special  reference  to  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  syphilis,  was  drawn  up. 

Of  these  305  prenatal  institutions  to  which  questionnaires 
were  sent,  37  clinics  in  19  communities  scattered  throughout 
the  United  States  made  suitable  returns.  The  number  of 
returns  was  not  greater  for  one  or  more  of  the  following 
reasons:  (1)  Because  no  special  efforts  are  being  made  in 
caring  for  the  pregnant  woman  to  diagnose  and  treat  syphilis 
and  therefore  no  information  to  give;  (2)  Because  inadequate 
records  are  kept  even  though  such  work  is  performed  and 
information  is  therefore  not  available;  (3)  Because  of  lack 
of  understanding  of  and  interest  in  the  proposed  survey. 

During  1925,  the  year  covered  by  the  questionnaire,  the  re- 
porting clinics  treated  a  total  of  10,290  patients.  Fifteen  of 
these  organizations  with  a  total  of  6,300  patients,  were  able 
to  furnish  us  with  figures  on  syphilis.  The  average  percentage 
of  incidence  of  the  disease  for  the  group  was  8.3  per  cent. 
That  is  to  say,  one  out  of  every  twelve  women  applying  to 
these  clinics,  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  was  infected  with 
syphilis.  This  means,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  pregnancy 
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of  that  twelfth  woman  has  a  70  per  cent — or  more — chance  of 
ending  disastrously. 

Moreover,  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  figure  of  8.3  per 
cent  is  on  the  low  side.  The  consensus  of  opinion  of  those 
who  have  carried  on  special  investigations  in  this  field  is  that 
while  the  treatment  of  syphilis  in  the  pregnant  woman  is 
relatively  simple,  the  diagnosis  is  particularly  difficult.  The 
tendency  of  the  disease  to  assume  a  latent  form  during  this 
period  has  already  been  commented  on.  This  figure  (8.3  per 
cent)  should  be  compared  with  Dr.  Williams'  researches  in 
which  he  reports  11.2  per  cent  of  positive  Wassermanns  from 
tests  made  of  pregnant  women  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  clinic; 
with  6.4  per  cent  positive  Wassermann  reactions  at  the  Ann 
Arbor  (Mich.)  Hospital;  with  6  per  cent  at  the  Long  Island 
College  Hospital;  and  13.1  per  cent  diagnosed  as  syphilitic 
at  the  prenatal  clinic  of  the  Detroit  Department  of  Health. 
The  higher  figures  of  the  Baltimore  and  Detroit  clinics  are 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  larger  proportion  of  Negro  women 
in  the  groups  examined. 

THE    TIME    FACTOR 

The  time  factor  is  especially  important  in  treating  syphilis 
in  pregnancy.  The  earlier  treatment  is  begun  the  better  the 
results  in  both  mother  and  child.  Some  figures  published 
by  Dr.  Williams  are  apropos  here.  When  the  syphilitic  woman 
receives  no  treatment,  the  chances  are  very  high  that  her 
pregnancy  will  end  disastrously,  as  we  have  seen.  Dr. 
Williams'  report  indicates  that  with  "inefficient"  treatment, 
i.e.,  treatment  begun  late  in  pregnancy — 60  per  cent  of  the 
children  of  syphilitic  mothers  may  be  born  alive  and  well, 
while  with  "adequate"  treatment,  begun  early  in  pregnancy 
and  continued  throughout,  93.3  per  cent  are  free  from  the 
disease. 

It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  effective  treatment  must 
be  begun  not  later  than  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy.  In  the 
present  survey,  nine  of  the  reporting  clinics,  covering  a  total 
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of  3,400  patients,  were  able  to  classify  their  cases  according 
to  the  stage  of  pregnancy  when  first  seen.  Twenty-seven 
per  cent  of  the  women  made  a  first  visit  during  the  first  two 
months.  During  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  months 
another  49  per  cent  applied  to  the  clinics :  15  per  cent  more 
made  their  first  call  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  months. 
In  only  9  per  cent  was  the  initial  visit  delayed  until  the  ninth 
month.  Thus  we  see  that  76  per  cent  of  these  clinic  patients 
came  to  the  clinic  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  month  of  preg- 
nancy, at  which  time  anti syphilitic  treatment  must  be  begun, 
if  it  is  to  be  effective. 

One  section  of  our  questionnaire  covered  that  part  of  the 
clinic  routine  which  might  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  syphilis  in 
the  patients  applying  for  prenatal  care.  The  results  of  these 
queries  are,  briefly,  as  follows:  Twelve  clinic  organizations 
obtain  history  of,  and  social  information  concerning,  all 
patients.  Sixteen  make  a  study  of  the  obstetrical  history  of 
all  women  under  their  care.  This  is,  of  course,  quite  essential 
in  making  a  diagnosis ;  a  history  of  abortions,  miscarriages, 
still-births,  and  premature  births  points  strongly  to  syphilis 
even  in  the  absence  of  any  other  indications.  Fourteen  organ- 
izations give  all  patients  a  complete  physical  examination, 
including  blood  pressure  estimation,  urinalysis,  and  pel- 
vimetry,  at  the  time  of  the  first  visit.  Forty-two  per  cent 
of  clinics  take  a  routine  Wassermann  test  of  all  patients  apply- 
ing to  them.  Three  others  take  them  "if  possible."  The 
whole  group  shows  an  average  of  77  per  cent  of  negative  re- 
actions. Some  clinics  repeat  the  Wassermann  test  at  a  later 
date  if  the  first  one  has  been  doubtful.  In  five  instances,  where 
a  routine  Wassermann  is  not  taken,  a  blood  test  is  made  if 
the  patient's  history  or  physical  condition  suggests  syphilis. 

We  have  the  treatment  used  by  five  clinic  organizations 
described  in  their  reports.  One  gives  "0.5  grams  arsphena- 
mine  weekly  for  six  weeks  and  10  minims  mercury  salicylate 
weekly  for  sixteen  weeks."  Another  gives  "sulphars- 
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phenamine  0.4  grams  intramuscularly."  A  third  gives 
4 '  arsphenamine  intravenously  every  week  before,  during,  and 
after  pregnancy  until  negative  Wassermann  continues  and  all 
luetic  symptoms  disappear."  And  still  another  "arsphena- 
mine intravenously  and  potassium  iodide  and  mercury  by 
mouth. ' ' 

Eight  of  the  organizations  make  a  follow-up  visit  to  the 
homes  of  all  syphilis  patients ;  two  others  do  so  if  the  patient 
does  not  attend  the  clinic  regularly.  Eight  of  them  make 
some  attempt  to  examine  the  family  contacts  of  syphilis  cases 
and  treat  those  persons  who  may  be  infected.  The  home 
visiting  is  usually  done,  as  might  be  expected,  by  clinic  and 
other  visiting  nurses,  and  by  social  workers.  The  greater 
proportion  of  the  clinics  report  cooperation  by  other  welfare 
and  similar  organizations,  both  in  doing  follow-up  work  and  in 
reporting  new  cases  of  syphilis.  In  a  few  instances  an  effort 
is  made  to  educate  the  worker  in  these  agencies  to  the  impor- 
tance of  discovering  cases  of  syphilis  and  placing  them  under 
treatment  early. 

Less  than  one-third  of  the  clinics  report  any  regular  post- 
natal care.  Where  it  is  given,  visiting  nurses  and  social 
workers  cooperate  with  clinic  nurses  in  the  work.  Appro- 
priate literature  is  distributed,  and  in  one  clinic  an  effort  is 
made  to  include  the  mothers  in  a  health  club. 

AIMS   AND   RESULTS 

The  last  item  on  our  questionnaire  was  this  request: 
"Give  a  brief  evaluation  of  your  own  endeavors  and  com- 
ment on  ways  in  which  you  think  the  clinic  may  be  improved." 
It  might  be  interesting  to  quote  some  of  the  replies.  One 
organization  sets  forth  its  aims  as  follows: 

1.  To   secure  continued  treatment   for   all   syphilitic 
mothers  and  for  fathers  through  better  home  visiting. 

2.  To  secure  better  obstetrical  care  and  nursing  care 
at  time  of  delivery,  hospitalization,  etc. 
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3.  To  maintain  regular  attendance  upon  the  clinic. 

4.  To    urge    attendance    upon    the    clinic    earlier    in 
pregnancy. 

5.  To  inform  all  social  agencies  of  the  necessity  for 
early  examination  of  prenatals  and  for  early  and  con- 
tinued treatment  of  syphilitic  prenatals. 

6.  To  follow  up  cases  referred  to  private  physicians 
and  hospitals  for  treatment. 

7.  To  reimburse  physicians'  clinic  service  and  thereby 
secure  their  regular  attendance  upon  clinics. 

8.  To  stimulate  private  physicians  to  better  prenatal 
care. 

9.  To  organize  mothers'  clubs  in  which  a  series   of 
talks  on  prenatal  care  and  care  of  the  baby  will  be  given. 

10.  To  establish  like  clinics  in  other  parts  of  the  city, 
thereby  making  service  available  to  every  mother  not 
otherwise  provided  for. 

Another  clinic  says: 

"We  have  been  taking  Wassermanns  on  all  pregnancy 
cases  since  1918  and  treating  all  immediately  if  possible. 
We  have  lowered  our  infant  mortality  50  per  cent  since 
doing  this." 

Another : 

"Remarkable  improvement  in  physical  condition  and 
mental  attitude  of  patients  when  treated.  Apparent  re- 
duction in  number  of  miscarriages,  still  births,  and  babies 
dying  in  first  and  second  years  of  life.  Clinic  may  be 
improved  by  larger  working  space — and  full-time  worker 
for  follow-up  work." 

Still  another: 

"We  feel  that  a  routine  Wassermann  on  every  patient 
would  improve  clinic  and  hope  to  have  this  in  a  short 
time." 
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To  sum  up  in  round  numbers  what  we  learned  about  prenatal 
clinics  from  our  questionnaire:  five-sixths  of  them  keep  a 
record  of  all  cases  of  syphilis  discovered,  and  as  a  group  have 
an  average  percentage  of  incidence  of  8.3  per  cent.  Almost 
none  of  the  reporting  clinics  were  able  to  give  us  any  figures 
at  all  on  miscarriage  or  still  births,  either  as  to  their  numbers, 
cause  (syphilitic  or  non-syphilitic),  or  the  foetal  age  at  which 
they  occurred. 

Five-sixths  of  the  reporting  organizations  make  a  com- 
plete physical  examination  and  get  the  past  obstetrical  history 
at  the  patient's  first  visit  to  the  clinic.  Only  half  of  them 
take  a  routine  Wassermann  test.  Only  about  half  do  any 
follow-up  work  on  syphilis  cases.  Two-thirds  of  the  group 
report  cooperation  from  other  agencies  in  reporting  cases 
of  syphilis  for  treatment. 

Perhaps  we  may  use  the  practice  of  including  a  Wasser- 
mann test  of  all  patients  as  a  part  of  clinic  routine  as  a 
rough  index  for  measuring  the  efficiency  of  prenatal  clinics 
in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  syphilis.  We  have  seen 
that  only  one  of  every  two  clinics  in  the  group  studied  is  tak- 
ing a  routine  Wassermann  today.  If  the  group  may  be  granted 
to  be  a  fairly  representative  one,  wre  must  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  our  clinics  are  only  50  per  cent  efficient  in  this 
respect.  What  steps  should  be  taken  to  increase  their  useful- 
ness along  this  line  is  a  matter  worthy  of  the  most  serious 
consideration.  A  broad  program  for  the  future  might  well 
include  a  clinic  census,  the  setting  up  of  uniform  clinic  records, 
the  standardization  of  terms  in  clinic  use,  and  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  standards  of  procedure  for  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  syphilis. 
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A  TALK  ON  SEX  EDUCATION  * 

EDITH   DIXON 
Institute  for  Child  Welfare,  University  of  Minnesota 

The  parent  who  wishes  to  meet  his  child's  questions  about 
sex  intelligently  must  first  free  himself  from  embarrassment 
and  the  inhibitions  with  which  he  is  saddled  as  a  result  of  his 
own  early  training  and  experience.  This  will  mean  in  most 
cases  the  getting  of  a  different  point  of  view  with  reference 
to  the  meaning  of  the  sex  instinct,  which  is  really  something 
very  different  from  what  the  average  person  thinks  it  to  be. 
The  sex  instinct  is  not  concerned  merely  with  those  impulses 
which  attract  man  to  woman  and  woman  to  man  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  procreation.  It  is  a  force  originating  very  early 
in  life,  capable  of  undergoing  many  transformations  in  the 

*  From  Radio  Station  WLB,  March  17,  1928. 
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course  of  experience  and  through  these  contributing  greatly 
to  man's  mental  efficiency,  besides  making,  in  devious  ways, 
for  his  happiness. 

The  primitive  sex  impulses  have  gradually,  through  chang- 
ing civilization,  become  directed  into  channels  which  consti- 
tute "the  source  from  which  man  has  acquired  much  power 
for  intellectual  effort,  esthetic  and  emotional  appreciation  and 
social  and  civic  service."  A  noted  novelist  once  said,  "I  re- 
gard every  book  I  have  written  as  a  child, ' '  recognizing  that  he 
got  his  power  of  creative  work  from  transformed  sex  energy. 
Seeing  human  reproduction  as  only  one  of  the  many  mani- 
festations of  creative  force  in  action  helps  to  give  it  a  more 
normal  setting  and  aids  the  individual  in  developing  a  whole- 
some attitude  toward  it.  Emancipation  of  ourselves  is  the 
first  step  in  the  education  of  the  child,  since  no  one  who 
does  not  himself  think  of  sex  facts  as  clean  and  decent  can 
hope  to  impress  upon  the  child  a  wholesome  and  satisfying 
attitude. 

The  child's  questions  should  be  answered  truthfully,  simply 
and  directly.  We  must  realize  that  sex  questions  from  the 
child  of  three  or  four  years  are  innocent  and  genuine.  We 
must  enter  into  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  asked  and  give 
him  explanations  that  are  in  agreement  with  his  needs  and 
limitations.  It  is  only  by  maintaining  constantly  this  friendly 
and  sympathetic  attitude  that  we  can  hope  to  retain  his  con- 
tinued confidence.  He  will  not  for  long  seek  help  from  his 
parents  unless  his  appeals  bring  satisfaction.  Neither  in 
manner  nor  tone  of  voice  should  our  treatment  of  sex  matters 
be  different  from  our  treatment  of  other  topics.  "There  is 
no  occasion  for  whispering,  twilight  or  sentimentalism  any 
more  than  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  or  table  manners. 
Any  genuine  sentiment  which  the  parent  may  feel  will,  through 
his  earnestness  and  sincere  conviction,  reach  the  child  without 
help  from  a  dramatic  setting." 

In  considering  the  needs  of  the  child  we  should  remember 
first  that  sex  instruction  is  not  sex  education.  Sex  instruction 
is  the  telling  of  facts  about  sex.  Many  people  give  a  few  such 
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facts  to  children  and  think  they  have  done  their  duty.  Sex 
education,  like  all  other  education,  is  a  developing  process  in 
which  the  child  must  grow  and  mature  both  in  his  ideas  of  sex 
and  in  his  attitude  toward  it. 

When  then,  should  this  education  begin?  As  early  as  three 
years  of  age  many  children  have  asked  the  commonest  of 
questions,  " Where  did  the  baby  come  from?"  To  the  child 
this  is  not  a  sexual  question.  He  asks  it  as  he  would  ask 
"Where  does  the  snow  come  from?"  and  the  answer  should 
be  direct  and  free  from  all  emotional  coloring.  He  should 
be  told  that  the  child  comes  from  the  mother  and  grows  from  a 
tiny  egg  inside  the  mother's  abdomen.  For  most  children 
this  is  enough  of  a  beginning. 

Its  importance  lies  not  so  much  in  the  information  given 
as  in  the  assurance  which  it  gives  the  child  that  satisfying 
replies  are  to  be  had  from  the  parent,  that  the  latter  is  not 
hiding  anything,  holding  anything  back,  nor  misrepresenting 
the  world.  Moreover,  a  frank,  direct,  truthful,  matter-of-fact 
reply  will  go  a  long  way  toward  preventing  a  divorcement  of 
the  whole  subject  from  other  subjects,  which  so  commonly 
results,  quite  as  much  from  a  quality  in  the  speaker's  voice 
as  from  anything  explicit  that  he  may  say. 

A  little  later  the  child  wants  to  know  what  share  the  father 
has  in  the  coming  baby,  and  the  answer  should  still  be  truthful 
and  direct;  the  egg  of  the  mother  cannot  grow  unless  it  is 
fertilized  by  the  "sperm"  of  the  father. 

By  the  time  the  child  enters  school  he  should  have  acquired 
enough  definite  information  concerning  the  relation  between 
the  sexes  to  serve  as  a  protection  against  the  ignorance  and 
filth  that  he  is  bound  to  be  exposed  to  through  his  wider 
contacts  in  school.  Very  often  parents  say,  "Oh,  but  my  child 
is  entirely  innocent  of  such  things.  She  has  never  asked  a 
question."  What  makes  you  think  that  a  child  who  asks 
questions  about  everything  else  under  the  sun  is  going  to 
close  his  mind  to  as  universal  an  interest  as  this?  It  is  far 
more  likely  that  you  have  failed  in  your  first  reactions  to  some 
of  his  earlier  questionings,  thereby  setting  up  a  barrier  and 
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closing  the  path  to  further  information.  Since  we  would  agree 
that  all  questions  bearing  on  sex  life  should  take  their  coloring 
from  people  with  clean  and  fine  attitudes,  it  is  important  in 
order  to  set  up  the  standard  that  you  get  in  early.  This  means 
creating  an  opportunity  if  one  has  not  arisen  by  the  time  the 
child  goes  to  school. 

To  many  parents,  the  more  impersonal  approach  is  secured 
through  nature  study.  In  our  talk  last  week  we  mentioned 
the  value  of  observing  natural  phenomena  as  a  satisfaction 
for  the  child's  curiosity.  With  the  early  development  of  this 
curiosity  there  is  growing  interest  in  the  natural  objects  of 
the  child's  environment,  such  as  plants,  animals  and  people. 
As  soon  as  a  child  can  be  interested  in  flowers  and  vegetables 
he  can  learn  how  plants  come  from  seeds.  Household  pets, 
birds,  cats,  dogs,  rabbits,  cows  and  chickens  offer  opportunities 
for  mating  and  reproduction.  A  child  who  has  been  stimu- 
lated to  think  and  observe  grows  almost  imperceptibly  into 
much  sex  knowledge.  It  is  only  one  step  farther  to  the  mating 
of  human  beings,  but  be  sure  to  take  that  step. 

Many  parents  stop  in  the  realm  of  natural  objects,  leaving 
the  child  in  confusion  with  reference  to  human  reproduction. 
Like  the  little  girl,  who,  after  having  had  a  satisfactory  con- 
versation with  a  friend  on  human  reproduction  exclaimed, 
"Isn't  that  beautiful!  Now  why  didn't  my  mother  tell  me 
that  when  I  asked  her?  She  said  it  was  a  terrible  secret 
and  that  I  mustn't  talk  about  it  to  any  one  else  but  her,  and 
then  she  told  me  about  flowers  and  pollen  and  bees  and  I  got 
all  mixed  up.  I  couldn't  see  that  bees  had  anything  to  do 
with  babies  except  to  sting  them. ' ' 

An  excellent  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  a  child's  ques- 
tioning may  be  stimulated  naturally  through  observation  of 
lower  animal  life,  leading  on  to  human  reproduction,  is  given 
in  an  account  of  a  conversation  between  an  editor  of  a  great 
metropolitan  daily,  who  believed  in  sex  education,  and  a  little 
girl  who  was  watching  him  clean  some  fish.  This  conversation 
may  be  secured  in  pamphlet  form  through  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association  and  is  called  "Some  Inf'mation  for 
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Mother"  by  John  Palmer  Gavit,  a  reprint  from  the  JOURNAL 
OF  SOCIAL  HYGIENE,  April,  1926. 

In  reading  this  conversation  one  is  impressed  by  three 
things:  (1)  the  natural  way  in  which  the  facts  may  be  given 
when  stimulated  by  the  child's  own  questions  based  upon 
observation  of  natural  phenomena;  (2)  the  joy  and  satisfac- 
tion experienced  by  the  child  when  her  questions  are  answered 
truthfully,  without  evasion;  (3)  the  limited  amount  of  in- 
formation necessary  to  satisfy  the  child.  Many  people  are 
alarmed  by  a  child's  questions  because  they  read  into  them 
all  of  the  adult  meaning  and  significance. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  beginning  early  is  the  fact  that  it 
takes  very  little  information  to  satisfy  the  child  at  any  one 
time  and  his  ideas  grow  with  his  experience.  An  important 
factor  in  giving  sex  information  is  the  vocabulary.  Very 
early,  while  the  child  is  still  a  baby,  opportunity  is  offered  to 
teach  him  about  the  parts  of  his  body.  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  name  the  fingers  and  toes,  the  parts  of  the  face  and  often 
use  little  finger  plays  in  connection  with  them.  When  to 
these  are  added  such  parts  as  abdomen,  ribs,  navel,  rectum, 
breast,  nipple,  penis,  etc.,  the  same  matter-of-fact  attitude  is 
maintained. 

If  the  child  is  accustomed  early  to  differences  in  the  sexes 
through  seeing  his  parents  in  the  bath  or  being  present  in 
the  dressing  room,  he  need  never  be  conscious  of  any  curiosity 
concerning  those  differences.  Children  are  often  criticized 
and  punished  for  playing  "doctor  games"  or  "peeping  Tom" 
when  they  are  prompted  by  no  other  motive  than  that  of 
natural  curiosity  to  know  what  the  opposite  sex  is  like.  Op- 
portunity for  romping  and  playing  during  dressing  and  bath- 
ing periods  while  children  are  small,  causes  them  to  absorb 
in  a  natural  way  the  necessary  information.  When  little  girls 
have  no  brothers,  occasion  may  be  made  to  visit  a  small  baby 
boy  in  his  bath.  Some  parents  fear  that  such  free  relations 
in  childhood  will  interfere  with  the  proper  development  of 
modesty  and  respect  for  privacy.  This,  however,  does  not 
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seem  to  be  the  case.  As  the  child  grows  older  he  or  she  begins 
to  withdraw  and  if  such  desire  is  respected,  the  transition 
occurs  naturally. 

A  recent  book  called  "Growing  Up"  by  Karl  De  Schwei- 
nitz,  published  by  Macmillan,  is  excellent  educational  material 
for  the  child  of  school  age,  which  he  can  read  himself.  An- 
other book  very  useful  to  parents  in  indicating  both  the 
attitude  that  should  be  maintained  and  in  suggesting  what 
the  child  should  learn  and  why,  is  called  "Parents  and  Sex 
Education"  by  Benjamin  C.  Gruenberg,  published  by  the 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

Let  us  now  in  closing,  summarize  a  few  main  points  to 
keep  in  mind  in  connection  with  the  sex  education  of  the 
child: 

1.  Emancipate  yourself  from  ignorance   and  inhibitions, 
through  reading  and  discussion. 

2.  Meet  the  child's  first  questions,  and  if  he  doesn't  ask 
any,  make  opportunities  before  he  goes  to  school. 

3.  Maintain  a  matter-of-fact  attitude. 

4.  Use  the  correct  vocabulary,  and  base  your  answers  on 
biological  facts. 


TRAINING  AND  GUIDANCE  IN  RECREATION  * 

EACHELLE   S.  YARROS,   M.D. 
Director,   Social  Hygiene   Council,   Chicago,   III. 

Guided  recreation,  and  the  necessary  training  for  it,  rather 
than  supervised  recreation,  will  be  the  subject  of  my  remarks 
on  this  occasion.  Why  was  I  asked  to  speak  on  this  phase 
of  social  hygiene  instead  of  on  some  phase  with  which  I  am 
more  closely  identified?  I  can  think  of  but  one  reason- 
namely,  that  my  friends  of  the  Social  Hygiene  Association 

*  Read  at  the  Regional  Conference  on  Social  Hygiene,  Louisville,   Kentucky, 
October  12,  1938. 
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like  to  think  of  me  as  an  optimist,  a  believer  in  life  and  in 
the  joy  of  life,  and,  accordingly,  an  advocate  of  broad  recrea- 
tional programs  that  aid  in  enriching  the  life  of  the  average 
person.  If  this  supposition  be  correct,  my  friends  were  not 
mistaken. 

Professor  McDougall,  the  eminent  British  psychologist, 
said,  paraphrasing  Darwin's  well  known  remark,  that  Darwin 
late  in  life  regretted  that  he  had  not  used  some  of  the  paths 
of  his  brain  to  cultivate  love  of  the  fine  arts,  but  had  used 
all  the  paths  in  his  work  in  natural  science.  No  doubt  many 
distinguished  men  and  women  have  felt  like  regret  and  have 
realized,  when  perhaps  too  late  to  change  their  habits,  that 
they  had  unduly  narrowed  their  intellectual  and  spiritual 
interests,  and  had  not  properly  developed  all  their  faculties 
or  lived  a  full,  balanced  existence. 

Whether  or  not  we  are  all  born  lazy,  as  some  maintain,  we 
have  learned  that  we  must  use  all  the  paths  of  our  brain  intel- 
ligently in  order  to  do  our  best  work  and  to  make  the  most 
of  our  powers  and  opportunities.  In  the  highest  spheres  it 
is  often  difficult  to  say  where  work  ends  and  play  begins.  He 
is  unfortunate  indeed  whose  work  is  all  drudgery,  and  he  is 
fortunate,  and  to  be  envied,  who  finds  his  work  always  inter- 
esting and  absorbing.  In  the  present  state  of  civilization, 
however,  the  great  majority  of  men  and  women  do  not  love 
or  enjoy  their  work,  but  regard  it  as  a  necessary  evil  or 
routine.  This  majority  requires  help  in  various  directions — 
such  as  regulation  of  hours  of  toil,  improved  home  and  work- 
ing conditions,  proper  pay,  etc.,  and  in  late  years  not  a  little 
has  been  done  in  these  directions.  It  is  a  fact  that  most  men 
have  more  leisure  than  ever  before,  and  that  the  proper  use 
of  leisure  has  become  an  important  question.  Leisure  means 
time  and  chances  for  recreation,  and  we  must  ask,  what  is 
recreation  ? 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  the  term.  But  recreation  covers 
many  things — play,  change  from  drudgery,  rest  for  mind  and 
body,  excitement,  complete  oblivion,  sport,  amusement.  To 
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recreate  means  to  release  fresh  energy,  to  derive  new  zest 
and  inspiration,  to  be  conscious  of  new  strength  and  new 
ambition.  We  all  need  this  recurrent  renewal  of  energy  and 
sense  of  fresh  power,  but  many  of  us  have  restricted  our 
conception  of  recreation — if  not  for  ourselves,  at  least  for  the 
masses  of  the  people,  young  and  old.  Too  often  recreation 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  athletics  and  sports,  or  of  movies,  jazz, 
public  dances  and  vaudeville  or  follies.  I  am  convinced  that 
by  proper  training  and  guidance  we  could  extend  the  horizon 
of  practically  every  normal  person  and  give  him  or  her  the 
right,  enlightened  idea  of  recreation. 

That  idea,  of  course,  as  I  hardly  need  point  out  here,  in- 
cludes all  the  higher,  subtler  and  finer  pleasures  and  delights 
of  life.  When  I  think  of  the  vast  wealth  presented  in  the 
literatures  of  the  world,  ancient,  classical  and  modern;  when 
I  think  of  the  liberal  and  fine  arts,  of  natural  science,  natural 
beauty,  travel,  social  contacts,  study  of  unfamiliar  customs 
and  habits,  I  conclude  that  the  possibilities  of  recreation  are 
literally  inexhaustible  and  endless.  Can  we  not  extend  these 
possibilities  to  millions  not  now  trained  to  enjoy  them?  We 
can  and  we  should. 

But  to  instil  a  love  and  appreciation  of  the  finer  things  of 
life  is  a  task  that  should  form  part  of  the  general  training 
and  character  building.  You  cannot  separate  education  for 
recreation  and  education  for  work  or  life.  Education  must 
begin  the  day  one  is  born — education  of  mind  and  body  and 
formation  of  character.  This  education  is  a  process  in  which 
the  home,  the  school,  the  church  and  the  community  play 
their  respective  parts  in  molding  and  guiding  the  individual. 
It  is  remarkable  how  much  can  be  done  with  the  play  instinct 
of  children,  for  example,  in  stimulating  imagination,  teaching 
self-control,  coordination,  concentration,  participation  in  com- 
mon enterprises,  as  well  as  in  banishing  fear  and  developing 
courage  and  creative  ability.  Nurseries,  kindergartens  and 
like  institutions  are  now  starting  many  children  on  the  right 
road  both  as  regards  work  and  play  or  recreation,  but  what 
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they  are  doing  is  only  a  beginning.  Moreover,  the  parents 
need  education  as  well  as  the  children,  and  the  movement  for 
adult  education  should  also  interest  itself  in  adult  recreation 
and  amusement. 

It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  home  can  provide  one  type 
of  recreation  for  the  children  and  another  type  for  the  parents. 
If  parents  expect  their  children  to  love  and  enjoy  fine  things, 
they  must  themselves  love  and  enjoy  those  things.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  merely  of  setting  an  example,  important  as  that  is, 
but  of  creating  an  atmosphere,  establishing  standards  and 
forming  habits  and  tendencies. 

Let  us  ask  how  many  parents  in  this  country  habitually 
read  good  books  with  their  children  and  discuss  such  books! 
How  many  parents  study  art  with  their  children  !  How  many 
play  good  musical  records  and  thus  help  create  a  distaste 
for  the  trash  and  the  commonplace  or  vulgar  stuff  that  one 
hears  echoing  all  day  long  even  in  superior  residential  neigh- 
borhoods! How  many  parents  send  their  children  to  the 
better  concerts,  popular  or  special,  arranged  for  the  latter? 
How  many  parents  talk  over  events  of  the  day,  political, 
technical  and  artistic,  with  their  children?  How  many  have 
joined  the  Child  Study  groups  that  have  been  formed  by 
progressive  parents!  How  many  are  preparing  themselves 
to  answer  children's  inevitable  questions  concerning  birth 
and  other  mysteries,  and  to  prevent  debasing  gutter  instruc- 
tion in  such  matters? 

The  answers  to  such  questions  suggest  themselves,  and  they 
are  not  of  the  reassuring  kind.  We  have  innumerable  clubs 
and  civic  organizations,  but  how  much  benefit  does  the  average 
home  derive  from  them,  admirable  as  they  are?  The  home 
is  and  will  long  remain  "the  haven  of  rest  for  the  soul,'1 
and  the  home  should  be,  and  can  be,  the  center  of  education 
and  recreation. 

I  know  of  homes  in  which  the  best  books  are  read,  some  of 
them  aloud,  and  discussed  in  the  presence  of  children.  I  know 
of  fathers  and  mothers  who  read  poetry,  good  fiction,  humor- 
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ous  stories,  popular  science  and  even  philosophy  to  their 
children.  When  the  latter  leave  home,  for  school  or  for  work, 
they  take  with  them  permanent  habits  and  tastes  that  make 
their  own  lives  full,  interesting  and  rich.  We  need  millions 
of  such  true  homes. 

The  school  of  tomorrow  will  take  a  more  intelligent  view  of 
its  function  than  that  of  today.  It  will  endeavor  to  fit  its 
pupils  for  life  in  all  its  manifold  aspects.  It  will  not  limit 
itself  to  imparting  information  and  cultivating  the  memory; 
it  will  develop  tastes  and  implant  standards — not  only  of 
conduct  but  of  play  and  recreation.  The  majority  of  children 
end  their  education  with  the  elementary  school;  hence  this 
type  of  school  must  face  the  greater  part  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  training  of  children's  minds  and  hearts  and  tastes. 
It  will  need  inspired  and  devoted  teachers  to  work  out  plans 
for  the  education  and  guidance  of  children.  The  period  of 
adolescence,  as  we  know,  is  particularly  trying  and  yet  it  is 
a  period  during  which  love  of  beauty  and  truth,  idealism  and 
noble  aims  are  most  readily  inculcated.  It  is  a  period  for 
sublimation  and  guidance,  for  sympathy  and  understanding 
on  the  parts  of  parents  and  teachers. 

There  is  manifestly  something  wrong  with  many  of  the 
graduates  of  high  schools  and  colleges.  They  possess  knowl- 
edge, but  they  seem  to  be  afflicted  with  indifference  and  cyni- 
cism. They  profess  apathy  or  suffer  from  boredom,  and  are 
ashamed  of  enthusiasm  or  idealism.  Our  age  is  said  to  be 
prosaic,  but  where  are  the  social  and  ethical  ideals  of  tHe 
older  generation  and  of  the  past?  Is  the  millennium  here! 
Have  we  solved  all  our  problems  1  Is  life  dull  and  empty  be- 
cause everything  has  been  accomplished?  Hardly.  We  have 
as  many  problems  as  any  previous  age,  we  need  leadership 
as  urgently,  we  can  use  all  the  brains  and  nobility  available, 
and  the  alleged  lack  of  idealism  is  only  superficial,  the  result 
of  poor  training,  of  starved  emotions,  of  unbalanced  educa- 
tional systems.  Education  is  too  mechanical,  too  narrow,  and 
unrelated  to  life.  We  must  improve  it,  make  it  vital,  sig- 
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nificant  and  both  practical  and  cultural.  Our  schools  should 
train  recreation  leaders  and  character  builders,  citizens  and 
complete  human  beings. 

In  addition  to  the  home  and  the  school — and  these  should 
work  together,  each  supplementing  the  other — the  community 
has  duties  to  discharge  in  connection  with  the  right  sorts  of 
play  and  recreation.  The  community,  in  fact,  must  supply 
certain  forms  of  desirable  and  elevating  recreation  if  it  is 
to  compete  successfully  with  commercialized  recreation  or  with 
alluring  vice.  Regulation  and  repression  are  not  enough ;  they 
can  never  eliminate  vicious  and  low  forms  of  recreation. 
A  choice  must  be  offered  by  the  community,  after  the  taste 
has  been  cultivated.  Facilities  and  opportunities  do  not  create 
themselves ;  they  have  to  be  furnished  and  maintained.  Schools 
should  serve  more  and  more  as  community  centers,  recrea- 
tional centers,  centers  of  liberalism  and  fine  artistic  enter- 
tainment. Communities  should  endow  orchestras,  subsidize 
concerts,  recitals  'and  lectures,  organize  dances  and  tactfully 
supervise  them,  not  in  a  spirit  of  kill-joy  censoriousness  and 
fear  of  pleasure  and  fun.  Dramatic  and  singing  societies 
should  be  organized  and  aided  by  communities,  as  well  as 
debating  societies  and  reading  circles,  festivals  and  commem- 
orations, drawing  and  painting  classes.  In  short,  there  are 
infinite  recreational  opportunities  for  both  old  and  young, 
if  we  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  cultivate  them  and  bring 
them  within  the  reach  of  all. 

Some  towns  and  villages,  I  know,  provide  some  of  the  forms 
of  recreation  and  entertainment  that  I  have  mentioned.  But 
there  is  much  to  be  done  even  in  these  favored  communities, 
and  in  others  there  is  everything  to  be  done.  Why  not  travel- 
ing libraries  everywhere,  traveling  theaters,  chains  of  forums 
and  lecture  bureaus?  Why  not  centers  for  opera  and  orches- 
tral music  by  radio  in  villages  and  small  towns'?  Invention 
makes  possible  recreation  and  play  on  a  scale  and  of  a  char- 
acter never  before  dreamed  of,  and  only  initiative  and  leader- 
ship seem  to  be  lacking  in  most  places.  Cannot  colleges 
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develop  such  leadership,  as  dramatic  talent  is  now  developed 
in  some  universities? 

We  need,  I  repeat,  education  for  leisure  and  shall  need  it 
in  ever  increasing  measure,  for  science  and  invention  never 
stop  and  the  hours  of  routine  labor  will  be  shortened  more  and 
more.  Idleness  is  bad,  and  boredom  is  still  worse.  Science, 
the  arts,  beauty  and  social  and  civic  activities  are  necessary 
to  the  truly  civilized  life.  The  right  training  for  recreation 
and  play  can  make  students  and  art  lovers  of  all  of  us,  as  well 
as  useful  and  high  minded  citizens. 
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MARGARET   FLYNN 
Secretary,  Social  Hygiene  Association  of  Kentucky 

The  Social  Hygiene  Association  of  Kentucky,  after  six 
years  of  earnest  effort  felt  that  a  Social  Hygiene  Conference 
was  the  impetus  necessary  to  arouse  the  citizens  of  Kentucky 
to  the  necessity  of  better  cooperation  in  social  hygiene  work 
and  a  letter  was  addressed  to  the  various  civic  organizations, 
clubs,  the  state  and  local  departments  of  education  and  the 
state  and  local  health  officials,  asking  if  they  would  be  will- 
ing to  assist  in  making  such  a  meeting  a  success.  No  finan- 
cial assistance  was  requested  of  these  organizations.  The 
Louisville  Convention  and  Publicity  League  and  the  county 
and  city  officials  were  solicited  for  an  equal  share  of  funds 
to  carry  out  this  program.  A  letter  was  also  addressed  to 
every  paid  member  of  the  association  as  well  as  everyone 
who  had  ever  contributed  financially  toward  the  support  of 
this  work,  explaining  the  advantages  of  such  a  conference  and 
asking  if  they  cared  to  contribute  toward  bringing  this  meet- 
ing to  Louisville,  to  which  they  graciously  responded.  The 
Louisville  Convention  and  Publicity  League  also  gave  splendid 

*  Based  on  the  work  of  the  Local  Committee  on  Plans  and  Program  for  the 
Regional  Social  Hygiene  Conference,  Louisville,  Ky.,  October  11-13,  1928. 
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assistance  by  furnishing  two  young  women  to  register  the 
visitors  during  the  meeting,  and  in  the  many  details  incident 
to  such  a  meeting. 

The  response  from  the  organization  and  club  letter  was 
most  gratifying  and  forty-two  organizations  wrote  letters  of 
invitation  to  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association, 
through  the  Social  Hygiene  Association  of  Kentucky,  urging 
them  to  hold  their  1928  Kegional  Social  Hygiene  Conference 
in  Louisville.  Letters  were  also  secured  from  the  Governor 
and  Mayor  inviting  the  Conference  to  Louisville. 

With  the  conviction  that  what  is  worth  having  is  worth 
going  after,  three  members  of  the  Kentucky  Association  at- 
tended the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association  held  in  New  York  in  January,  1928,  to  make  a 
personal  request  that  Louisville  get  the  1928  conference. 
When  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  association 
decided  in  favor  of  Louisville,  a  carefully  planned  program 
of  work  was  outlined  by  the  Kentucky  organization  at  once. 

Special  letters  of  invitation  to  the  meeting  were  mailed  to 
the  health  officers,  nurses  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries  in  the 
ten  states  nearest  to  Kentucky,  with  a  request  that  proper 
publicity  be  given  the  meeting  in  their  health  bulletins.  In 
most  instances  this  publicity  was  furnished  by  the  Kentucky 
organization  ready  for  release.  Letters  were  also  sent  to 
every  physician,  nurse,  minister,  club  woman,  Parent-Teacher 
Association  member,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Rotarian,  Kiwanian,  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  American  Legion  member  and  the  various  labor  union 
secretaries  in  Kentucky.  Announcement  of  the  conference 
and  specially  prepared  articles  on  social  hygiene  were  sent 
to  every  health,  club  and  educational  publication  in  the  state. 
These  articles  were  used  in  some  of  these  publications  every 
month  for  four  months  before  the  conference.  The  people 
of  Kentucky  and  adjoining  states  were  not  permitted  to  forget 
that  there  was  going  to  be  a  social  hygiene  conference  in 
Louisville  in  October.  The  local  and  intensive  publicity  was 
begun  one  month  before  the  meeting  and  continued  through 
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the  conference  with  social  hygiene  articles  with  photographs 
of  the  speakers  appearing  at  least  three  times  a  week  and 
sometimes  daily.  These  articles  were  prepared  in  triplicate 
months  before  the  conference,  because  during  the  last  few 
weeks  before  the  meeting  the  committee  was  too  busy  with 
other  details  to  prepare  proper  publicity. 

An  attractive  window  card,  9  x  18,  advertising  the  confer- 
ence, was  placed  in  many  prominent  locations  including  store 
windows  on  the  principal  streets.  Placards  and  copies  of 
the  program  were  placed  also  in  each  hotel  and  hospital. 
These  were  distributed  ten  days  prior  to  the  meeting.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  call  every  one  of  the  256  ministers 
in  Louisville  personally  and  remind  them  of  the  letter  they 
had  received  and  ask  that  they  make  announcement  of  the 
conference  from  the  pulpit  and  place  a  copy  of  the  program 
on  the  church  bulletin  board. 

Publicity  is  the  most  important  feature  of  a  successful  social 
hygiene  conference.  Even  if  people  are  interested  in  the 
object  of  the  meeting,  they  will  forget.  The  publicity  must 
be  of  the  sort  to  attract,  must  be  intensive  and  started  early. 

Another  thought  to  keep  in  mind  in  selecting  the  speakers 
for  such  a  conference,  is  that  you  are  inviting  practically 
the  entire  population  of  the  state,  therefore  one  phase  of  social 
hygiene  cannot  be  stressed  more  than  another,  but  a  well 
balanced  program  should  be  arranged  that  will  interest  the 
various  groups  you  hope  will  remain  interested  in  the  work, 
and  it  is  the  lasting  interest  which  demonstrates  whether  or 
not  the  conference  was  a  real  success  and  worth  the  time, 
money  and  effort  expended.  Following  up  this  interest  which 
a  conference  arouses  is  most  important,  we  believe,  and  the 
Kentucky  organization  is  attempting  to  do  this  with  a  series 
of  letters  and  continued  publicity  in  the  club,  medical  and 
educational  publications  in  the  state. 

Six  or  seven  outside  speakers  are  sufficient  for  a  three  days' 
meeting,  if  you  have  any  local  talent  at  all,  as  it  is  advisable 
diplomacy  to  have  such  state  and  local  authorities  on  the 
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program  as  will  fit  in  and  can  handle  the  subject.  They  will 
become  more  interested,  personally,  in  the  work  of  the  organ- 
ization and  they  usually  have  a  personal  following  who  will 
attend  and  take  part  in  the  meetings. 

The  Louisville  conference  was  a  success  and  we  believe 
that  it  will  prove  a  most  valuable  aid  toward  arousing  a  last- 
ing interest  in  the  subject  among  the  people  of  Kentucky, 
and  in  the  surrounding  territory. 


EDITORIAL 

IS  THIS  PROSPERITY? 

"When  business  is  at  its  height  a  three-shift  day  is  put 
into  effect,"  reported  an  investigator  regarding  prostitution 
in  Eeno.  The  report  pictures  the  sordid  results  of  a  tolerated 
vice  district  or  "stockade"  wherein  prostitution  is  practiced 
and  encouraged.  The  girl  and  women  inmates  are  exploited 
by  the  political  and  business  interests  backing  the  project, 
and  cash  dividends  are  large. 

Children  soon  learn  of  this  mart  and  the  type  of  trade 
carried  on  therein.  The  cattlemen  and  miners  from  neigh- 
boring territory  and  the  divorce-seeking  males  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country  have  it  advertised  to  them  as  one 
of  the  city's  assets.  The  university  students  are  constantly 
exposed  to  its  influence.  The  health  hazards  of  the  community 
are  made  greater  through  permitting  an  established  focus 
of  venereal  infection  to  continue  spreading  disease. 

In  most  industries  a  "three-shift  day"  would  indicate  pros- 
perity. Probably  those  who  receive  huge  returns  on  the 
money  invested  in  this  business  of  pandering — this  antisocial 
commercialization  of  the  instinct  which,  when  rightly  used, 
makes  for  marriage,  homes,  families  and  all  that  is  finest  in 
life — welcome  the  busy  season  when  three  rental  fees  a  day 
can  be  extracted  for  the  use  of  their  cribs.  What  if  the 
environment  is  made  less  decent  for  the  city's  childhood  and 
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youth!    What  if  bodies  are  debauched  and  disease  is  spread 
as  long  as  the  dividends  roll  in! 

These  conditions  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  a  majority 
of  the  citizens  share  in  the  profits,  or  that  they  support  the 
project.  An  organized  and  aggressive  minority,  no  matter 
how  small,  can  exploit  any  community  unless  and  until  the 
apathetic  majority  wake  up  and  demand  a  change.  Commit- 
tees may  be  formed  from  time  to  time  and  temporary  reforms 
may  be  effected,  but  as  long  as  the  bulk  of  any  city's  popula- 
tion apparently  either  attempt  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  situa- 
tion or  else  tolerate  it,  just  so  long  will  the  social,  physical 
and  moral  life  of  that  community  be  jeopardized. 


Recreation  and  Delinquency.  —  Reports  from  various  countries 
regarding  recreation  show  some  interesting  facts  as  brought  out 
in  a  study  by  members  of  the  Child  Welfare  Committee  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  a  condensed  account  of  which  occurs  in  Healtji  and 
Empire  (December,  1928). 

The  question  of  the  effect  of  recreation  on  delinquency  may  be 
of  especial  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Social  Hygiene. 
The  replies  seem  on  the  whole  to  show  that  the  considered  opinion 
of  most  of  those  consulted  is  that  lack  of  playing  facilities  un- 
doubtedly leads  to  the  letting  off  of  energy  in  undesirable  ways  which 
may  even  become  anti-social. 

The  British  report  states  that  delinquency  is  closely  related  to 
the  use  of  leisure  time.  The  kind  of  opportunities  for  pleasure  and 
for  the  exercise  of  their  physical  and  mental  powers  afforded  chil- 
dren after  school,  on  Saturdays,  during  summer  vacations,  or  in 
the  evenings  after  work,  has  an  appreciable  effect  on  determining 
whether  they  are  to  be  law-abiding  young  citizens  or  juvenile 
delinquents.  Those  precincts  having  the  poorest  playing  facilities 
also  had  the  greatest  amount  of  delinquency,  though  lack  of  play- 
ing space  must  not  be  blamed  as  the  sole  cause  of  an  excessive  amount 
of  delinquency. 

The    American   report   states   that  it   is   generally   believed    that 
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juvenile  delinquency  is  reduced  in  proportion  as  facilities  for  recrea- 
tion are  provided.  The  types  of  delinquency  which  are  reduced 
are  those  commonly  resulting  from  a  desire  for  adventure  and  for 
self-assertion.  Also  the  commonest  forms  of  delinquency  attributed 
to  lack  of  playing  facilities  are  pilfering,  destruction  of  property 
and  increased  immorality.  The  statistics  of  different  cities  show 
that  where  recreation  facilities  are  provided  there  has  been  a  decrease 
in  delinquency  in  varying  degrees  from  25  to  100  per  cent.  One 
state  says  that  in  many  cities  where  the  recreation  systems  of  the 
various  municipalities  have  been  established  for  periods  of  only 
from  one  to  two  years  the  invariable  testimonies  of  the  probation 
officers  and  the  juvenile  courts  are  that  juvenile  delinquency  has 
been  decreasing. 

The  German  report  does  not  find  it  easy  to  establish  a  connection 
between  the  decrease  in  youthful  crime  and  the  provision  of  recrea- 
tion. It  says  that  during  the  past  few  years  the  German  laws  appli- 
cable to  young  people  have  been  largely  amended ;  the  penal  age,  too, 
has  been  raised,  so  that  it  would  be  rash  to  establish  a  causal  con- 
nection with  recreation.  It  may,  however,  be  assumed  that  the 
absence  of  facilities  for  recreation  of  young  people,  and  especially 
young  workers  who  during  adolescence  are  emotionally  responsive, 
does  in  certain  circumstances  result  in  moral  deterioration  and  crime. 
Young  people  whose  bodies  are  healthy,  who  are  accustomed  to 
plenty  of  regular  exercise  and  whom  excursions  bring  into  touch 
with  Nature  will  be  better  able  to  resist  the  moral  and  social  dangers 
of  large  towns  than  those  without  adequate  facilities  for  recreation 
and  relaxation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  criminal  class  obtains 
a  large  number  of  recruits  from  young  people  who  have  misspent 
their  leisure  time  in  dancing  saloons  and  other  places  of  amusement 
or  in  bad  cinemas. 

France  reports  on  precocious  criminality  due  to  lack  of  suitable 
outlets,  that  it  would  be  too  simple  to  ascribe  juvenile  criminality 
to  the  lack  of  suitable  outlets.  There  are  certain  social  conditions 
and  individual  predispositions  which  make  the  question  infinitely 
more  complex,  and  he  urges  that  the  way  to  detect  each  of  these 
causes  of  delinquency  is  to  practise  psychiatrical  selection  on  the 
children  at  an  early  age.  He  adds  that  when  there  is  nothing  wrong 
but  moral  abandonment  or  bad  upbringing  there  is  no  doubt  that 
suitable  outlets  may  be  useful  in  preventing  the  children  from 
getting  into  bad  company  and  developing  idle  habits.  And  he 
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admits  also  that  he  is  not  aware  that  the  experiment  of  organizing 
amusements  in  a  quarter  where  there  have  hitherto  been  none  and 
afterwards  investigating  the  position  with  regard  to  criminality  in 
that  quarter  has  ever  been  carried  out. 

Venereal  Diseases  from  the  Epidemiological  Point  of  View. — The 

presidential  address  of  Dr.  F.  J.  Coutts  of  the  British  Medical  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Venereal  Diseases  was  given  in  London  on  November 
30  (The  Lancet,  December  8,  1928).  The  following  is  taken  from 
the  address. 

Of  the  evolution  of  the  parasites  of  man,  particularly  those  micro- 
scopic organisms  associated  with  the  production  of  disease  in  man, 
the  profession  is  still  profoundly  ignorant.  It  is  known,  however, 
that  pathogenic  organisms  vary  in  virulence,  and  such  changes  must 
be  associated  with  some  modifications,  still  obscure,  in  the  life  history 
of  the  parasite  and  in  its  reaction  to  environment.  Three  modes  of 
transmission  of  parasites  of  infectious  diseases  are  known:  (1)  direct 
contagion,  as  in  venereal  diseases;  (2)  direct  transmission  by  means 
of  air,  water,  food,  and  so  forth,  as  in  influenza,  pneumonic  plague, 
cholera,  small-pox;  (3)  indirect  transmission — i.e.,  by  an  intermediate 
host  as  in  malaria.  Recently  there  has  been  a  revival  of  the  idea  of 
"epidemic  constitutions,"  and  some  believe  that  climatic  and 
meteorological  conditions  have  a  dominant  influence.  Statistical 
methods  cannot  be  expected  to  provide  answers  to  the  epidemiological 
problems  involved.  Gill  has  put  forward  a  ' '  quantum ' '  theory — that 
all  epidemic  manifestations  are  essentially  the  outcome  of  loss  of 
equilibrium  between  the  dose  of  toxin  and  the  degree  of  resistance, 
or  between  infection  and  immunity — claiming  that  the  conclusions 
reached  by  Topley  in  his  study  of  mice  and  by  Dudley  in  investigat- 
ing human  diphtheria  epidemics  agree  with  his  theory.  Gill  con- 
siders that  circumstances  conducing  to  a  sudden  increase  in  the 
amount  of  infection,  or  infective  quantum,  play  a  predominant  part 
in  determining  epidemic  explosions. 

In  connection  with  venereal  diseases  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  more  typical  epidemic  diseases  are  found — namely,  wave  form, 
variations  in  virulence,  seasonal  incidence,  special  incidence  upon 
certain  age-groups.  Syphilis,  however,  is  much  more  chronic  than 
the  usual  epidemic  diseases,  hence  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  wave 
periods  will  be  slow  and  lengthened  out.  At  times  syphilis  may 
occur  in  epidemic  form,  the  most  remarkable  instance  being  the 
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outbreak  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  by  many  was 
confused  with  leprosy.  The  view  that  syphilis  was  introduced  to 
Europe  by  Columbus  and  his  sailors  on  their  return  from  America 
is  questionable.  It  probably  existed  in  Europe  and  Asia  long  before, 
and  descriptions  of  it  occurred  in  Chinese  literature  of  2,000  B.C., 
and  in  a  Japanese  book  of  the  ninth  century. 

Several  writers  consider  that  the  plague  of  Baalpeor,  in  which 
24,000  Israelites  perished,  was  syphilis.  The  large-scale  epidemic  of 
syphilis  in  this  country  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  not 
regarded  by  contemporary  physicians  as  in  essence  venereal,  as  there 
were  so  many  extragenital  chancres,  but  this  was  explicable  by  the 
lack  of  personal  cleanliness,  the  promiscuous  sharing  of  beds  and  of 
drinking  vessels  without  cleaning.  There  was  some  increase  in  syphilis 
in  England  after  the  South  African  War,  also  after  the  late  war, 
but  no  indications  of  a  very  severe  type  of  infection.  The  antiquity 
of  gonorrhoea  is  generally  well  recognized;  it  is  the  "running  issue" 
described  in  Leviticus  XV,  and  Moses  enjoined  scrupulous  cleanli- 
ness as  a  precaution  against  infection. 

Discussing  the  problem  of  immunity  in  a  general  way  recent  work 
casts  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  phenomena  observed  can  be  fully 
explained  by  natural  immunity  in  a  section  of  the  population  along 
with  acquired  immunity  in  those  who  had  had  the  disease  and 
survived.  In  connection  with  syphilis  the  problem  of  immunity  is 
particularly  puzzling.  No  worker  has  succeeded  in  producing  active 
immunity  to  syphilis,  either  in  man,  monkeys,  or  rabbits.  Lesions  had 
been  produced,  by  inoculation,  identical  with  those  of  spontaneous 
syphilis  in  patients  already  suffering  from  syphilis  in  various  stages. 
Topley's  work  suggests  that  latency  is  very  important  in  relation  to 
infectious  disease,  and  that  it  may  have  an  important  bearing  on 
individual  and  communal  immunity.  Women  who  have  never  pre- 
sented clinical  signs  of  syphilis  might  yet  give  birth  to  syphilitic 
infants,  and  their  Wassermann  reaction  may  be  positive. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  vaccine  may  be  discovered  in  the  future  which 
will  reach  and  destroy  the  gonococcus.  In  the  case  of  syphilis  the 
foe  seems  even  more  resourceful  than  the  gonococcus.  Arsenobenzol 
preparations  have  dealt  the  Spirochaeta  pallida  a  shrewd  blow,  but 
it  appears  that  certain  strains  of  the  organism  are  being  evolved 
which  are  capable  of  considerable  resistance  to  arsenic.  The  final 
mastery  of  the  scourge  of  humanity,  the  venereal  diseases,  will  be 
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obtained  only  after  the  careful  study  of  all  aspects  of  the  problem 
and  great  perseverance. 

Health  of  the  Negro. — In  an  article  entitled  "The  Health  of  the 
Negro,"  published  November,  1928,  in  the  Annals,  Louis  I.  Dublin 
presents  some  interesting  facts  based  on  a  study  of  two  and  a  half 
million  Negroes  insured  in  the  Industrial  Department  of  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company. 

After  commenting  on  the  fact  that  "  tuberculosis  is  the  outstand- 
ing cause  of  death  among  Negroes,"  Dr.  Dublin  says: 

' '  No  comment  on  the  health  status  of  the  Negro  would  be  complete 
which  did  not  take  into  account  the  ravages  of  syphilis.  This  disease 
is  a  tremendous  factor  in  the  high  Negro  death  rate,  not  only  for 
this  venereal  infection,  but  for  the  'degenerative  diseases'  which  it 
superinduces.  In  fact,  syphilis  and  its  sequelae  account  very  largely 
for  the  great  excess  of  the  Negro  death  rate  today  over  that  for  the 
whites.  Among  the  latter,  the  general  trend  for  syphilis  has  been 
downward  during  the  last  two  decades.  Among  the  colored,  the 
picture  is  a  very  different  one.  For  colored  males,  the  upward  trend, 
since  the  year  1919,  has  been  very  marked,  and  among  females,  the 
rates  for  1927  and  1926  were  higher  than  the  average  prevailing 
fifteen  years  ago.  Since  the  World  War,  state  and  municipal  health 
departments,  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association  have  cooperated  in  putting 
before  the  public  the  best  measures  for  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  syphilis.  These  agencies  have  been  successful  in  a  limited  degree 
in  checking  the  mortality  among  the  whites,  but  syphilis  is  actually 
taking  a  greater  toll  of  Negro  lives  than  it  did  in  pre-war  years.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  movement  for  the  control  of  venereal  disease  must 
concentrate  more  attention  on  the  Negro  population. 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  items  in  the  mortality 
and  morbidity  history  of  Negroes  which  are  more  favorable  for  them 
than  for  whites.  The  acute  communicable  diseases  of  childhood, 
such  as  measles  and  scarlet  fever,  occur  less  frequently  among  Negro 
children,  and  when  they  do  are  less  often  fatal.  Similarly,  erysipelas, 
certain  forms  of  cancer,  diabetes,  Addison's  disease,  leukemia  and 
anemia,  locomotor  ataxia,  acute  anterior  poliomyelitis,  chorea,  dis- 
eases of  the  ears,  gall  stones,  diseases  of  the  spleen  and  urinary 
calculus,  all  show  lower  death  rates  for  this  race." 
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Modern  Transportation  and  the  Spread  of  Feeblemindedness. — The 

report  of  an  investigation  recently  completed  for  the  Department  of 
Institutions  and  Agencies  of  New  Jersey  of  typically  degenerate 
families  in  that  state,  expresses  the  opinion  that  changing  economic 
conditions  and  easier  transportation  have  made  it  possible  for  feeble 
minded  families,  which  formerly  tended  to  remain  in  the  locality  of 
their  origin,  to  scatter  and  extend  their  menace  among  the  normal 
population. 

Is  Marriage  Bankrupt? — This  is  a  question  answered  by  Dr.  William 
J.  Robinson  in  the  January  issue  of  the  Medical  Critic  and  Guide. 
He  says,  "Bankruptcy  means  collapse,  insolvency,  going  out  of  busi- 
ness. Well,  the  devil  is  not  quite  so  black  as  he  is  painted  and  the 
institution  of  marriage  is  not  yet  going  out  of  business.  One  would 
be  justified  in  talking  about  the  bankruptcy  of  marriage,  if  it  could 
be  shown  that  the  number  of  marriages  is  getting  less  from  year  to 
year.  Quite  the  contrary  is  the  case.  There  are  more  legal  mar- 
riages consummated  annually  than  there  ever  were,  and  not  only 
absolutely,  but  relatively  proportionately!  For  instance,  accord- 
ing to  the  reports  of  our  Census  Office,  the  marriage  rate  in  1887 
was  8.7 ;  in  1900  it  was  9.3  and  in  1925-26  it  was  10.2  per  1,000  of 
population !  Does  this  show  the  bankruptcy  of  marriage  ? 

"It  is  true  that  more  divorces  are  granted  now  than  was  the  case 
fifty  years  ago.  But  this  does  not  show  that  marriage  as  an  institu- 
tion is  becoming  bankrupt ;  it  merely  shows  that  divorce  is  becoming 
easier,  that  many  of  the  women  who  formerly  suffered  like  dumb 
animals  are  now  becoming  articulate,  and  do  not  let  their  husbands 
trample  upon  them  with  impunity.  But  even  as  far  as  divorce  is 
concerned,  a  good  deal  of  alarmist,  exaggerated  nonsense  is  being 
indulged  in.  To  listen  to  some  of  our  sex  radicals,  one  would  think 
that  most  marriages,  or  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  them,  end  in  divorce. 
What  are  the  cold  facts  as  opposed  to  the  overheated  fancies  of 
immature  minds?  The  cold  facts  gleaned  from  the  precise  and 
unimpeachable  census  figures  are  as  follows : 

"According  to  the  latest  figures  available,  those  for  1920,  there 
were  in  the  United  States  21,849,000  married  males,  while  the  num- 
ber of  divorced  males  that  year  was  225,284,  or  only  0.6  per  cent 
of  the  total;  for  females  the  corresponding  figures  were:  married. 
21,318,000 ;  divorced,  273,208  or  0.8  per  cent.  In  both  cases  less  than 
one  per  cent!" 
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One  of  Detroit's  Clinics. — The  North  End  Venereal  Disease  Clinic 
of  Detroit  was  established  in  1924,  and  in  the  first  year  had  an 
attendance  of  178;  after  four  years,  it  reached  an  attendance  of 
448  in  1928.  This  rapid  increase  was  made  possible  by  an  increase 
in  space  and  the  keen  interest  displayed  by  the  Directors  of  the 
Medical  Personnel  conducting  the  clinic. 

The  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association  has  a  venereal 
disease  section,  and  the  venereal  disease  clinics  in  New  York  are 
connected  through  the  central  office;  this  insures  a  uniformity  of 
social  procedure  and  medical  treatment.  This  method  approaches 
the  ideal,  the  power  centralized,  but  the  application  of  method  de- 
centralized and  detailed  to  venereal  disease  clinics  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  city.  Such  a  plan  is  now  under  consideration  for  the 
city  of  Detroit. 

Detroit  as  an  industrial  city  of  one  and  one-half  million  popula- 
tion has  a  large  percentage  of  people  coming  from  other  sections  of 
the  country.  The  venereal  disease  incidence  is  high  in  this  group  of 
people  made  up  of  "floaters"  whose  changing  addresses  make  it 
difficult  to  trace  them.  Accordingly  early  diagnosis  and  treatment 
have  been  the  points  stressed  to  date  by  the  clinic  in  its  efforts  to 
terminate  contagion  rather  than  to  expend  extensive  efforts  on 
follow-up  work. 

Recognizing  that  syphilis  is  a  chronic  disease  and  that  curability 
is  determined  only  by  adequate  treatment  and  observation  of  the 
patient  over  a  long  period  of  time,  every  effort  is  made  to  attain  a 
cure  if  possible.  The  early  diagnosis  of  central  nervous  system 
syphilis  and  cardiac  syphilis  form  an  important  part  of  the  clinic's 
program. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  North  End  Clinic  to  treat  the  venereal  disease 
patient  thoroughly  and  scientifically  in  an  effort  to  maintain  his 
efficiency,  rehabilitate  him  as  a  member  of  society,  prevent  disability 
by  anticipating  the  complications  of  disease,  and  if  possible,  cure 
him.  The  next  step  is  the  prevention  of  these  diseases,  and  the 
keynote  for  this  work  is  education  both  for  the  infected  and  the  non- 
infected. 

Cuba  Holds  a  National  Child-Welfare  Congress. — Cuba  recently 
held  its  first  National  Congress  of  Child  Welfare,  organized  by  the 
University  Pedagogical  Association.  This  action  was  inspired  by 
the  Fifth  Pan  American  Child  Congress  held  in  Habana  a  year 
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ago.  Dr.  Fernandez,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Charity  of  the  Island,  is  president  of  the  executive  committee,  which 
includes  leading  physicians,  educators  and  lawyers.  There  will  be 
official  delegations  from  the  provinces  and  cities.  Among  the  sub- 
jects on  which  reports  will  be  presented  are  infant  mortality  and 
morbidity,  child  feeding  in  the  tropics,  child  welfare  days  and  health 
weeks,  school  nurses,  cooperation  between  home  and  school,  the  rights 
of  childhood  to  education  and  protection  by  the  state;  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency;  and  the  conservation 
of  the  family. 

Biennial  Report  of  Bureau  of  Venereal  Diseases  of  West  Virginia 
for  the  Period  July  1,  1926,  to  July  1,  1928.— The  personnel  of  the 
Bureau  during  this  two-year  period  has  consisted  of  the  Associate 
Director,  Field  Agent  and  Secretary  with  the  former  acting  as 
director  of  the  Division  of  Preventable  Diseases. 

The  Bureau  has  carried  out  a  three-fold  program  of  medical,  law 
enforcement  and  educational  measures. 

Medical  measures.  During  the  past  two  years,  considerable  time 
has  been  given  to  placing  the  clinics  on  a  more  uniform  basis.  Clinics 
that  could  not  be  properly  supervised  either  by  the  full-time  health 
officers  or  the  Bureau  of  Venereal  Diseases  were  abandoned,  and  those 
that  have  been  established  long  enough  to  assure  permanency  have 
been  reequipped  and  reorganized.  Necessity  for  the  standardiza- 
tion of  clinics  was  created  by  the  rapid  increase  in  attendance.  In 
1922,  the  year  in  which  the  first  clinic  was  established,  there  was  a 
total  of  11  persons  treated  during  the  first  year.  For  the  past  fiscal 
year,  over  12,752  persons  were  treated  in  the  twelve  clinics  now  in 
operation. 

As  the  attendance  in  the  clinics  increases,  a  trained  social  service 
worker  becomes  more  and  more  a  necessary  member  of  the  clinic  staff. 
In  addition  to  following  up  cases  until  cured,  a  social  worker  is  in 
position  to  discover  sources  of  infection  that  may  be  placed  under 
treatment,  may  obtain  valuable  information  concerning  conditions  in 
the  state  that  are  contributing  to  delinquency,  and  assist  in  restoring 
to  normal  life,  girls  who  have  drifted  into  prostitution.  Where  it 
is  impossible  to  have  a  special  social  service  worker  on  the  clinic 
staff  the  Bureau  has  been  cooperating  with  the  Board  of  Children's 
Guardians  in  encouraging  counties  to  employ  full-time  county  wel- 
fare secretaries  who  are  in  a  position  to  render  partial  service  in  the 
clinics. 
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Because  of  the  laxity  on  the  part  of  the  physicians  of  the  state  in 
reporting  their  venereal  cases,  it  is  not  possible  to  arrive  at  any 
conclusions  regarding  the  general  prevalence  of  venereal  infection. 
However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  spite  of  poor  reporting  of 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea,  there  were  more  cases  of  syphilis  reported 
to  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  by  the  48  states  last  year, 
than  any  other  communicable  disease.  "Whether  this  is  due  to  more 
accurate  diagnosis,  increased  prevalence,  or  better  reporting  it  is 
not  possible  to  state. 

Law  enforcement.  Medical  and  educational  measures  for  the 
eradication  of  venereal  disease  are  of  only  partial  effect  unless 
there  is  strict  enforcement  against  commercialized  prostitution.  Until 
that  time  when  an  enlightened  public  opinion  forces  city  govern- 
ments to  prohibit  the  operation  of  houses  of  prostitution,  control  of 
the  venereal  diseases  cannot  be  effected.  The  success  of  Wheeling 
and  Welch  in  controlling  prostitution  has  been  most  encouraging; 
there  is  not  an  open  house  of  prostitution  in  either  of  these  cities, 
and  under-cover  investigations  have  shown  that  street  soliciting  is 
infrequent. 

Educational  measures.  The  most  far  reaching  and  effective  educa- 
tional work  of  the  Bureau  has  been  done  through  a  field  agent,  who 
devotes  his  entire  time  conducting  programs  which  consist  of  lectures 
and  motion  pictures.  These  are  presented  to  various  types  of  audi- 
ences, and  have  been  instrumental  in  many  cases  in  directing  those 
in  need  of  treatment  to  the  clinics  or  to  their  physician. 

A  bulletin  devoted  to  venereal  disease  control  was  published  by 
the  Bureau  and  given  wide  circularization.  A  government  publica- 
tion, sex  education,  was  also  used  and  other  publications  of  this 
nature  are  being  prepared.  One  service  which  has  proved  especially 
valuable  as  an  educational  measure  has  been  a  Motherhood  Cor- 
respondence Course  which  covers  the  first  three-year  period  of  the 
child's  life.  This  file  is  later  used  by  the  Bureau  for  sending  letters 
to  the  parents  urging  sex  education  for  the  preschool  child.  Free 
literature  and  assistance  are  offered  to  parents,  and  the  response 
has  indicated  a  grave  lack  of  information  on  the  part  of  the  parents, 
but  also  a  desire  to  learn. 

In  its  conclusion  of  this  section  of  educational  measures  the  re- 
port states,  "It  is  not  possible  to  measure  the  results  of  the  educational 
program.  How  many  infections  prevented,  how  many  parents  assisted 
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in  the  sex  guidance  of  their  sons  and  daughters,  how  many  untreated 
cases  placed  under  scientific  treatment,  and  how  much  human  hap- 
piness preserved  and  tragedy  prevented,  it  is  not  possible  to  state; 
but  the  entire  program  including  medical  and  law  enforcement 
measures  is,  after  all,  educational.  Only  by  attacking  every  phase 
of  the  problem,  can  a  solution  be  approached." 

Medical  Social  Work  with  Syphilitic  Patients  and  Their  Families.— 

This  paper  by  Edith  G.  Seltzer  appearing  in  Hospital  Social  Service, 
XVIII,  1928,  deals  with  the  medical  and  social  problems  of  syphilis 
as  they  relate  to  the  individual,  family  and  community. 

The  first  known  description  of  syphilitic  manifestations  is  that 
of  a  surgeon,  Ruy  de  Isla  of  Barcelona,  written  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  syphilis  in  Spain.  The  first  public  measures  occurred  in 
1496,  two  years  after  its  introduction  into  Europe,  when  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris  decreed  that  persons  infected  with  the  disease  should 
leave  the  city  within  twenty-four  hours.  During  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  there  was  much  conjecturing,  investigat- 
ing, and  misunderstanding  about  syphilis. 

Fournier  was  the  first  to  consider  the  relationship  of  syphilis  to 
definite  social  problems;  he  realized  the  difficulties  of  the  treatment 
of  syphilis,  necessitating  as  it  does  the  long  time  medical  treatment, 
and  was  instrumental  in  determining  the  conditions  under  which 
the  marriage  of  a  syphilitic  was  safe. 

Fournier  in  one  of  his  papers  delivered  in  Paris  in  1887  exhibits 
a  most  liberal  and  constructive  public  health  attitude  towards  the 
whole  problem  of  syphilis.  He  sums  up  the  social  consequences  of 
the  disease  under  the  following  general  topics — eventual  incapacity 
to  work;  public  expense  for  the  maintenance  of  special  institutions 
to  care  for  these  patients;  permanent  incapacity;  innumerable  con- 
taminations spread  among  the  populace;  dangers  connected  with 
marriage;  introduction  of  syphilis  in  the  family  circle  with  separa- 
tion, divorce,  and  all  the  social  calamities  derived  from  them;  fre- 
quent contamination  from  wet  nurses;  sterile  marriages;  corrup- 
tion and  degeneration  of  the  race.  In  the  way  of  constructive  sug- 
gestions he  made  the  following  recommendations:  administrative 
and  police  measures;  medical  measures;  and  finally  moral  and 
religious  methods. 

In  any  attempt  to  compute  in  even  a  most  general  way  the  extent 
of  syphilis  in  the  world  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  syphilis 
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rarely  appears  in  death  certificates  as  a  cause  of  death,  and  further 
there  is  no  uniform  method  of  collecting  and  recording  statistics 
related  to  every  case  of  syphilis  in  the  country. 

While  some  of  the  earlier  measures  to  treat  the  disease  both 
medically  and  socially  stressed  the  community  interests  beyond  those 
of  the  individual,  it  is  apparent  that  as  more  knowledge  was  obtained 
physicians  thought  more  and  more  in  terms  of  the  individual  and  the 
family. 

In  considering  the  individual  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  patient  plays  an  important  part  in  his  treat- 
ment and  his  further  adjustment  in  meeting  the  new  and  more  com- 
plicated problems  of  life  which  are  directly  due  to  the  diagnosis  of 
syphilis.  Serious  effects  may  be  caused  by  anxiety,  grief  and  despair 
concerning  his  disease.  The  syphilitic  patient  requires  constant  en- 
couragement and  reassurance.  He  will  have  to  readjust  himself  to 
new  standards  in  personal  hygiene,  marital  or  sexual  life,  employ- 
ment, finances,  and  to  the  fact  that  he  may  be  a  carrier  of  the  disease 
into  the  community. 

The  effects  of  syphilis  are  probably  at  the  present  time  more  far 
reaching  than  any  other  disease.  Its  cost  to  the  community  can  be 
computed  only  in  terms  of  economic  inefficiency,  handicapped  men 
and  women,  defects  in  children,  race  degeneration,  infant  deaths, 
and  difficulties  in  the  mentally  sick.  It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  in  each  of  these  families  where  these  problems  exist  the 
community  has  lost  an  important  unit  of  its  group.  It  is  because  the 
community  feels  the  lack  of  strength  when  hundreds  of  its  families 
withdraw,  in  this  way,  that  it  has  made  and  is  making  attempts  to 
meet  these  social  problems. 

An  attitude  of  condemnation  toward  persons  with  this  disease  has 
probably  done  more  than  anything  else  to  hinder  its  eradication. 
Osier,  in  1917,  stated  that  if  the  community  realized  that  this  is  a 
great  communicable  disease,  two-thirds  of  the  victims  of  which  are 
innocent,  much  would  be  done  to  break  down  the  present  barriers  of 
ignorance  and  false  sentiment.  Slortis  states  that  it  is  the  sound 
opinion  of  conservative  men  that  if  the  knowledge  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  medical  profession  could  be  put  to  wide-spread  use,  syphilis 
would  dwindle  in  two  generations  from  the  unenviable  position  it 
holds  today  to  the  insignificance  of  malaria  and  yellow  fever  in 
Panama. 

One  of  the  most  common  attempts  to  bring  syphilis  under  control 
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has  been  the  establishment  of  syphilis  clinics  in  hospitals,  both  public 
and  private;  health  centers;  industrial  clinics;  and  in  some  sections 
state  clinics.  These  clinics  are  especially  valuable  because  the  indi- 
vidual is  studied  and  cared  for,  and  not  solely  his  or  her  condition. 
Social  workers  with  a  helpful  sympathetic  spirit  can  do  much  to 
make  the  clinics  known  and  appreciated,  and  as  persons  who  have 
made  a  study  of  family  and  medical  social  problems  can  bring  to 
their  work  in  a  syphilis  clinic  a  knowledge  based  on  experience  and 
training  which  will  make  it  possible  to  be  of  real  help  to  the  patient, 
the  family  and  the  community. 

Marriage  Health  Certificates. — Turkey  now  requires  health  certifi- 
cates for  marriage.  The  law  relating  to  these  certificates  for  marriage 
has  the  following  regulations: 

Marriage  licenses  shall  in  the  future  be  issued  only  on  presentation 
of  a  marriage  health  certificate  by  both  parties.  The  marriage  health 
certificate  can  be  secured  from  a  government  or  private  physician. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  private  physician  have  his  signature  registered 
at  the  local  health  department  to  make  the  certificate  valid.  The 
local  government  physician  or  the  director  of  the  local  health  depart- 
ment is  to  investigate  all  marriage  health  certificates  to  ascertain 
whether  one  of  the  marriage  candidates  is  not  on  the  list  of  reported 
syphilitic  cases.  A  marriage  health  certificate  not  showing  the  signa- 
ture of  the  local  health  department  is  not  valid.  An  examination 
for  a  marriage  health  certificate,  if  done  by  a  government  physician 
and  at  a  government  institution,  is  free  of  charge.  All  marriage 
health  certificates  issued  by  private  physicians  are  to  be  sent  to  the 
local  health  department  for  investigation.  Physicians  not  complying 
with  this  regulation  are  liable  to  be  fined.  All  male  candidates  for  a 
marriage  health  certificate  are  to  be  given  a  thorough  physical  ex- 
amination. All  female  candidates  shall  have  the  hands,  throat  and 
mouth  examined.  Questionable  cases  call  for  a  consultation  of  sev- 
eral physicians.  All  candidates  have  to  present  a  birth  certificate, 
without  which  no  examination  shall  be  made  and  no  certificate  given. 
Candidates  presenting  some  one  else's  birth  certificate  or  otherwise 
deceiving  the  physician  are  liable  to  fine  and  penalty.  Persons  found 
suffering  from  syphilis  shall  undergo  treatment  according  to  the 
syphilitic  treatment  regulations  of  the  ministry  of  hygiene.  There 
is  no  charge  for  such  treatment,  at  the  successful  termination  of 
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which  a  marriage  license  is  granted.  Persons  found  suffering  from 
other  diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis  or  leprosy,  shall  be  advised  as  to 
suitable  treatment  and  postponement  of  marriage.  The  enforcement 
of  these  regulations  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  respective 
governors  of  the  provinces. 

Social  Hygiene  in  the  Mission  Field. — A  Conference,  called  jointly 
by  the  British  Board  of  Study  for  the  Preparation  of  Missionaries 
and  by  the  British  Social  Hygiene  Council,  was  held  at  High  Leigh, 
Hoddeson,  October  5-9.  Missionaries  of  special  experience  in  foreign 
fields  and  scientific  experts  able  to  make  contributions  on  the 
anthropological,  biological,  psychological  and  physiological  aspects  of 
social  hygiene,  and  members  of  the  Administrative  Service  met  to 
discuss  their  common  problems.  Sir  Gordon  Guggisberg  acted  as 
chairman.  The  memorandum  which  formed  the  basis  of  discussion 
at  the  Conference  was  prepared  by  Professor  MalinowsM,  Professor 
Julian  Huxby,  Dr.  Crichton  Miller  and  Mr.  Z.  F.  Willis. 

The  findings  of  the  Conference  were  as  follows: 

The  Conference  agrees  that  the  Christian  ideal  of  pre-marital 
chastity,  adequate  choice  of  partners,  monogamy  and  temperance  in 
marriage  must  be  not  only  upheld  but  also  effectively  realized.  This 
ideal  received  considerable  support  from  the  scientific  point  of  view 
as  expressed  by  the  specialists  in  different  departments  of  science 
present  at  the  meeting.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  felt  by  the  Confer- 
ence that  the  attainment  of  this  ideal  meets  with  serious  difficulties, 
especially  in  communities  where  pre-nuptial  unchastity,  ceremonial 
license,  and  occasional  relaxations  of  the  matrimonial  bond  have 
existed  as  established  custom  for  generations  and  even  received 
religious  and  moral  sanction. 

The  Conference  urges  that  scientific  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  sex, 
as  well  as  of  the  tribal  constitution,  religions,  and  ideas  of  other  races, 
is  essential  for  the  advocacy  and  adequate  realization  in  the  mission 
field  of  the  Christian  ideal  in  married  life. 

The  Conference  is  impressed  by  the  evidence  laid  before  it  as  to 
the  lack  of  knowledge  and  understanding  which  still  exists  among 
missionaries  on  this  question,  which  gravely  detracts  from  the  effec- 
tiveness of  their  work  in  building  up  Christian  communities.  The 
Conference,  therefore,  urges  on  the  responsible  bodies  the  need  of  an 
adequate  training  for  dealing  with  such  questions,  to  be  given  to 
those  working  in  the  mission  field. 
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As  to  the  practical  means  of  realizing  this,  the  following  suggestions 
have  been  approved: 

(a)  The  inclusion  of  a  course  on  the  scientific  bases  of  moral 
hygiene  in  the  curricula  of  Training  Colleges  for  Missionaries  and 
of  Theological  Colleges.  In  this  connection  we  recommend  that  in 
view  of  the  changing  attitude  of  mind  to  problems  of  life  in  the 
modern  world,  some  of  the  existing  subjects  could  usefully  be  ap- 
proached from  a  somewhat  different  background  as  by  so  doing  they 
would  be  more  easily  appreciated  as  an  interdependent  whole;  as, 
for  example,  that  range  of  subjects  based  on  their  relation  to  the 
family  and  society  which  now  appear  from  rather  isolated  angles 
under  moral  theology,  the  comparative  study  of  religions,  and  ethics. 

Adequate  instruction  on  these  subjects  is  much  facilitated  by  some 
knowledge  of  the  social  sciences,  i.e.,  anthropology,  biology,  and  psy- 
chology. This  becomes  particularly  apparent  in  considering  the 
comparative  study  of  religions  and  the  study  of  the  Bible,  both  of 
which  are  greatly  illuminated  by  a  background  of  social  anthropology 
and  psychology. 

"We  accordingly  submit  the  following  suggestions  for  a  short  course 
on  the  groundwork  of  the  social  sciences,  and  are  confident  that  such 
a  course  could  be  easily  correlated  to  the  other  subjects  of  the  cur- 
riculum. 

We  recommend  that  the  course  should  consist  of  a  minimum  of  12 
lectures  covering  the  following  ground : 

(1)  An  outline  of  the  general  principles  of  biology,  including  a 
treatment  of  sex  in  its  relation  to  other  general  functions,  and 
the  essential  physiological  facts  in  regard  to  it. 

(2)  An  outline  of  the  general  principles  of  psychology  in  relation 
to  human  nature  and  conduct.    The  development  of  social  life 
and  institutions,   and  the   effect  of  these   on   character   and 
behavior. 

(3)  An  outline  of  the  general  principles  of  anthropology,  and  a 
treatment  of  the  ways  in  which  the  animal  instincts  are  regu- 
lated in  primitive  societies  by  taboos,  given  vent  to  in  certain 
forms  of  license,  and  invariably  integrated  into  the  institutions 
of  family  and  marriage.     Some  indication  of  the  deleterious 
effects  of  the  cruder  and  more  primitive  forms  of  customary 
regulation  of  conduct.    An  examination  of  the  connection  with 
moral  improvement  or  deterioration  of  changes  in  social  forms. 
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(4)  A  brief  treatment  of  the  problems  of  moral  hygiene  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  administrator,  and  of  the  relations  between 
administrative  and  missionary  activity  in  regard  to  them. 

In  our  view,  such  a  course  should  be  introduced  into  the  Theo- 
logical Colleges  and  into  the  Women's  Theological  and  Missionary 
Training  Colleges,  and  we  would  be  prepared  to  indicate  in  a  final 
syllabus  the  practical  subjects  in  connection  with  it  which  could  be 
dealt  with  in  the  normal  curriculum. 

(b)  The  acceptance  of  such  help  as  may  be  forthcoming  from  the 
Colonial  Governments  to  enable  selected  Missionaries  (approved  also 
by  local  authorities)  to  undertake  a  full  course  of  study  such  as  that 
provided  by  the  University  College  of  Wales  (Aberystwyth) ;  such 
a  trained  man  or  woman  to  return  presently  to  his  or  her  province 
and  to  act  as  an  adviser  on  Social  Hygiene  to  other  Missionaries. 

{(c)  We  strongly  recommend  that  those  appointed  from  England 
to  Theological  Colleges  overseas  should  be  given  at  least  some  special 
training  along  these  lines,  such  as  a  Course  (diploma)  at  one  of  the 
Universities. 

(d)  Experience  shows  that  work  in  the  mission  field  is  sometimes 
gravely  hampered  by  lack  of  sufficient  cooperation  of  the  men  and 
women  in  the  field,  and  in  our  view  this  cannot  be  overcome  unless 
some  opportunities  for  joint  instruction  on  common  problems  have 
been  given  to  the  men  and  women  before  they  proceed  overseas. 

Until  further  and  more  adequate  provision  becomes  practicable, 
we  consider  it  essential  that  opportunities  for  such  instruction  should 
be  provided  by  each  individual  Society  for  its  own  Missionaries,  by 
the  establishment  of  special  short  Courses  for  both  men  and  women 
before  they  proceed  overseas. 

(e)  In  view  of  the  number  of  returned  Missionaries  and  Mission- 
ary recruits  to  whom  any  other  training  in  this  respect  is  not  avail- 
able, we  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Study  for  the  Preparation  of 
Missionaries  and  the  British  Social  Hygiene  Council  should  cooperate 
in  the  organization  annually  of  a  week's  Summer  School  on  the  lines 
indicated  below;  and  that  invitations  to  attend  the  Course  should  be 
given  to  at  least  some  of  the  Staff  of  the  Colleges  and  to  the  Secre- 
taries and  other  members  of  Mission  Boards  concerned  with  the  train- 
ing of  Missionaries.    We  feel  also  that  a  meeting  such  as  the  present 
one  could  be  advantageously  repeated,  most  conveniently  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proposed  Summer  School. 
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The  main  work  of  the  School  would  be  to  consider  in  relation  to 
the  Social  Sciences  certain  problems  of  the  mission  field  such  as  the 
adaptation  of  native  customs  to  Christian  teaching;  the  relationships 
between  the  administrator  and  the  missionary;  the  attitude  to  be 
adopted  towards  polygamy;  sex  education  generally. 

In  order  to  provide  the  necessary  background  for  the  considera- 
tion of  these  problems,  the  subjects  outlined  in  (a)  above  would  be 
briefly  treated  in  a  course  of  six  lectures. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  mornings  should  be  occupied  with  a  lecture 
followed  by  discussion,  and  with  the  presentation  of  a  special  problem 
from  the  field;  the  afternoons  with  a  seminar  for  the  discussion  of 
the  problem  outlined  in  the  morning  under  the  guidance  of  a  specialist 
in  that  problem ;  and  that  the  evenings  should  be  devoted  to  addresses 
by  experts  on  special  subjects,  followed  by  discussion. 

(f )  In  addition  to  the  organization  annually  of  the  Summer  School, 
we  would  recommend  that  every  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  en- 
courage returned  Missionaries  during  the  period  of  their  furlough 
to  undertake  some  study  of  the  scientific  bases  of  moral  hygiene  on 
the  general  lines  indicated  above. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Paton,  seconded  by  Mrs.  Rolfe,  the  follow- 
ing expression  of  opinion  was  registered: 

"The  Conference  feel  that  the  cooperation  of  the  Board  of  Study 
for  the  Preparation  of  Missionaries  and  the  British  Social  Hygiene 
Council  is  extremely  valuable  and  would  like  to  see  it  continued. 
They  therefore  recommend  that  a  standing  Committee  of  four  or  five 
members  from  each  organization  be  appointed  to  carry  on  this  work 
of  cooperation. ' ' 

Denmark's  System  of  Registration. — Since  April  1,  1920,  Denmark 
has  had  a  system  of  registration  of  all  individuals  in  the  country 
suffering  from  syphilis,  the  purpose  of  which  is  two-fold,  namely, 
to  collect  absolutely  correct  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  individuals 
in  the  population  infected  with  syphilis  and  to  make  possible  an 
inquiry  into  the  back  history  of  each  infected  individual. 

The  Danish  system  is  an  anonymous  registration  which  makes  it 
impossible  to  identify  the  patients  registered.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  is  able  under  the  system  to  coordinate  the  various  registrations 
belonging  to  the  same  patient  by  the  items  of  identification  which 
are  the  sex,  year  and  date  of  birth,  the  initial  of  the  surname,  the 
date  on  which  syphilis  was  diagnosed  on  the  day  of  the  first  treat- 
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ment  and  the  name  of  the  doctor  who  or  the  hospital  which  instituted 
the  first  treatment.  To  ask  physicians  to  send  information  to  the 
Bureau  of  Registration  would  not  be  practical ;  registration  is,  there- 
fore, carried  out  in  connection  with  the  Bordet-Wassermann  tests. 
Conditions  in  Denmark  for  realization  of  registration  are  in  this 
respect  extremely  favorable,  because  there  is  only  one  place,  the 
State  Serum  Institute,  where  the  Wassermann  reactions  for  the 
whole  country  are  carried  out.  Official  reports  were  drawn  up  from 
the  blood  tests  conformable  to  the  items  of  identification  and  a  card 
index  created  embodying  the  information  acquired.  By  reason  of 
the  universal  use  of  the  Wassermann  reaction  in  Denmark,  each 
syphilitic  person  will  sooner  or  later  be  entered  in  the  card  index, 
and  the  majority  will  be  entered  several  times,  being  registered  suc- 
cessively by  the  various  doctors  or  services  to  whom  they  have  gone. 
It  is  possible  to  say  that,  with  the  help  of  the  serum  reaction,  a  net 
has  been  stretched  out  surrounding  the  whole  of  Denmark,  a  net 
which  allows  only  an  insignificant  minority  to  escape. 

In  the  card  index,  arranged  according  to  the  year  of  birth — the 
only  arrangement  which  can  make  possible  a  spontaneous  automatic 
cancellation  as  the  years  pass — are  entered  all  the  Bordet-Wassermann 
tests,  also  the  negative  tests  of  an  individual  indicated  as  syphilitic, 
while  the  individual  indicated  as  non-syphilitic  is  only  registered  in 
case  of  a  positive  Wassermann  test. 

The  doctor  or  service  seeking  information  about  a  patient  simply 
applies  to  the  Office,  accompanying  his  request  with  particulars  of 
the  items  of  identification.  If  the  individual  is  in  the  card  index, 
the  reply  gives  the  names  of  the  doctors,  of  the  polyclinics  and  of 
the  services  who  have  previously  registered  the  patient  in  question 
together  with  an  indication  of  the  number  under  which  the  patient 
will  be  found  in  the  various  ledgers.  The  Office  gives  the  date  of  the 
Bordet-Wassermann  reaction  as  well  as  the  serological  results. 

Dr.  Kier  of  the  Registration  Office,  says:  "The  card  index  is 
already  a  treasure  of  great  value  for  the  scientific  work  with  regard 
to  syphilis  carried  out  in  Denmark,  because  the  registration  embraces 
the  whole  country,  and  because  the  work  is  carried  out  under 
favorable  conditions.  It  will  become,  in  the  course  of  years,  an 
institution  unique  of  its  kind." 

Syphilis  in  Elderly  Persons.  —  George  M.  MacKee,  Professor  of 
Dermatology  and  Syphilology,  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical 
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School  and  Hospital,  presented  one  of  the  papers  at  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  during  the  Annual  Graduate  Fortnight  held 
October  1  to  14,  at  which  time  the  general  topic  considered  was 
The  Problem  of  Aging  and  of  Old  Age.  An  abstract  of  this  paper 
appears  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine, 
December,  1928,  portions  of  which  are  here  given.  Syphilis  is  one  of 
the  most  common  and  one  of  the  most  fatal  of  all  serious  diseases. 
Any  phase  of  syphilis  is  a  large  as  well  as  an  important  subject. 
Syphilis  in  elderly  persons,  including  old  age,  middle  age  and  persons 
approaching  middle  age,  is  too  comprehensive  a  subject  for  detailed 
consideration.  For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  to  deal  mostly  in 
generalities. 

The  exact  percentage  incidence  of  syphilis  is  not  known.  It  varies 
with  social  status,  race,  occupation,  sex,  age,  economic  conditions, 
etc.,  and  also  in  accordance  with  diagnostic  ability,  methods  and 
criteria.  The  prevalence  of  syphilis  in  the  general  population  has 
been  placed  as  high  as  40  per  cent  by  Warthin  and  as  low  as  6.5 
per  cent  by  Symmers.  These  estimates  were  based  on  autopsy  findings 
in  Michigan  and  New  York,  respectively,  the  difference  in  figures 
being  due  probably  to  the  fact  that  Warthin  included  a  microscopical 
study,  while  Symmers  depended  on  gross  pathology.  Reviewing  all 
available  statistics  since  those  of  Fournier,  who  placed  the  prevalence 
of  syphilis  for  the  entire  population  of  France  at  12  to  15  per  cent, 
Stokes  considers  a  conservative  estimate  is  from  7  to  10  per  cent. 
This  is  in  agreement  with  the  careful  survey  made  by  the  British 
Royal  Commission  for  the  population  of  the  British  Empire. 

Syphilis  is  acquired  most  frequently  in  the  second  decade  of  life, 
and  the  percentage  of  infections  is  relatively  less  with  each  succeeding 
decade.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prevalence  of  syphilis  increases 
from  the  second  to  the  fourth  decade.  Stokes  and  Brehmer  placed 
the  highest  proportion  of  positive  Wassermann  reactions  between 
the  ages  of  seventeen  and  thirty-one.  A  steady  increase  is  found  in 
the  proportion  of  positive  reactions  from  the  age  of  eleven  to  forty 
years,  the  peak  coming  in  men  in  the  fourth  decade  and  in  women 
in  the  second  decade.  This  is  followed  by  a  sudden  drop,  due  partly 
to  the  fact  that  the  Wassermann  tends  to  become  negative  in  late 
syphilis  and  partly  because  of  the  greater  number  of  deaths  from 
syphilis  and  other  diseases  after  the  age  of  forty.  The  Wassermann 
is  negative  in  about  13  per  cent  of  patients  with  late  or  tertiary 
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syphilis  and  in  about  30  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  so-called  latent 
syphilis. 

Osier  once  said  that  "of  the  killing  diseases  syphilis  comes  third 
or  fourth."  Later  he  placed  it  first  on  the  list.  This  statement  was 
based  on  a  study  of  British  statistics  compiled  in  1915.  A  report 
from  the  Industrial  Department  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  tabulating  the  mortality  from  syphilis  showed  that  it 
steadily  increased  with  the  age,  and  reached  a  peak  in  the  fifth  decade. 
It  is  impossible  to  obtain  accurate  mortality  statistics  of  syphilis 
because  so  many  deaths  are  reported  as  due  to  conditions  such  as 
apoplexy,  encephalitis,  arteriosclerosis,  insanity,  heart  disease, 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  etc.,  the  real  cause  for  many  of  which  is  syphilis. 
Vedder,  in  his  notable  public  health  report,  states  that  "syphilis, 
with  the  exception  of  gonorrhea,  is  the  most  prevalent  of  all  serious 
infectious  diseases." 

With  the  overhead  for  hospitals,  asylums,  sanatoria  and  clinics 
for  the  treatment  of  syphilis  and  diseases  caused  by  it,  must  be 
included  financial  loss  from  deaths,  total  incapacity,  interrupted 
earning  power,  cost  of  medical  attention  and  drugs,  miscarriages, 
congenital  syphilis,  and  other  items.  Stokes  believes  that  the  cash 
cost  to  the  county  is  five  billion  dollars  annually,  and  Pollock  claims 
that  syphilitic  insanity  alone  costs  New  York  State  nearly  a  half 
million  dollars  yearly. 

The  health  vicissitudes  and  infirmities  of  advancing  years  com- 
plicate the  situation  to  some  extent,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  age  alone 
is  a  very  important  factor.  The  serious  lesions  of  late  syphilis  are 
not  usually  clinically  manifested  until  ten,  fifteen  or  more  years 
after  the  acquisition  of  the  disease.  Therefore,  irreparable  damage 
to  vital  organs  is  encountered  mostly  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  decades. 
Syphilis  may  effect  serious  damage  to  any  tissue  or  organ  of  the  body. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  physician  to  be  acquainted  with  at  least  the 
principal  manifestations  of  this  most  protean  of  all  diseases;  and, 
because  it  can  imitate  almost  any  condition,  it  is  advisable  to  always 
consider  the  possibility  of  syphilis  in  differential  diagnosis.  Among 
the  terrible  consequences  of  syphilis,  most  of  which  are  preventable 
by  early  diagnosis  and  proper  treatment,  neurosyphilis  probably 
deserves  first  place.  It  includes  paresis,  paralysis,  tabes,  encephalitis, 
etc.,  and  many  affections  of  the  organs  of  special  sense  as  the  eye  and 
ear.  The  early  detection  of  neurosyphilis  is  usually  possible  Second 
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in  importance  is  cardiovascular  syphilis  which  includes  aortic 
aneurism,  syphilitic  myocarditis,  endocarditis,  arteriosclerosis,  and 
their  concomitants.  Unlike  neurosyphilis,  cardiovascular  involvement 
is  seldom  recognizable  until  ten,  fifteen  or  more  years  after  infection. 
Syphilis  of  the  digestive  organs  occurs  mostly  in  the  third  and  fourth 
decades.  It  may  cause  ulcer  and  cancer  of  the  stomach,  grave  injury 
to  the  liver,  spleen  and  other  organs.  Cancer  of  the  tongue  is  a 
frequent  occurrence  in  syphilitic  glossitis  and  leucoplakia  which 
occur  most  frequently  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  decades. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  in  the  absence  of  definite  contra- 
dictions, the  patient  should  receive  sterilization  treatment,  regardless 
of  age.  In  late  syphilis  the  therapeutic  requirements  are  modified 
to  some  extent  by  the  age  factor.  In  the  presence  of  serious  active 
lesions  treatment  must  be  instituted.  A  patient  in  the  fifth,  sixth 
or  seventh  decade,  who  has  had  syphilis  for  fifteen  or  more  years, 
requires  little  if  any  treatment  in  the  absence  of  serious  activity. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  person  in  the  third  or  fourth  decade,  whether 
the  disease  has  been  present  for  a  few  or  many  years,  must  be  care- 
fully investigated  and  receive  thoroughly  adequate  treatment. 

Too  much  reliance  must  not  be  placed  on  one  or  even  several 
negative  Wassermann  tests,  because  this  is  negative  in  from  15  to  30 
per  cent  of  the  cases  of  latent  and  late  syphilis. 

The  incapacitating  and  fatal  affections  caused  by  syphilis  take 
their  toll,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  decades,  about 
the  time  that  a  person  should  be  at  the  height  of  accomplishment. 
A  great  deal  can  be  done  along  the  lines  of  prevention.  To  obtain 
the  best  results  syphilis  must  be  diagnosed  early  and  receive  adequate 
treatment  in  accordance  with  modern  standards.  There  is  no  way 
to  determine  positively  a  cure  except  by  inoculation.  Every  person 
who  has  had  syphilis  should  be  kept  under  observation  throughout 
life. 

If  every  physician  had  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  syphilis  and 
did  his  full  duty  in  regard  to  diagnosis,  prophylaxis  and  management, 
the  incidence  of  the  disease  would  be  substantially  reduced,  and  there 
would  be  far  fewer  deaths  and  very  much  less  incapacity  and  suffer- 
ing in  the  later  decades  of  life. 

At  Geneva. — Modern  methods  of  treating  syphilis  were  considered 
by  a  committee  of  experts  on  syphilis  and  cognate  subjects,  at  Geneva 
October  8  to  10. 
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The  point  was  brought  out  that,  in  the  fight  against  syphilis,  the 
results  obtained  were  not  such  as  the  almost  universally  recognized 
progress  of  syphilis  therapy  would  give  reason  to  expect.  It  was 
accordingly  recommended  that  a  comparison  of  methods  used  in 
different  clinics  of  different  countries  would  be  valuable.  The  two 
purposes  to  which  every  treatment  of  syphilis  should  be  directed, 
namely,  the  suppression  of  contagiousness  as  quickly  and  effectively 
as  possible  and  the  protection  of  the  patient  from  the  severe  late 
effects  of  syphilis,  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  making  such  a  study. 

The  experts  recommended  that  the  work  be  organized  on  the 
following  lines.  The  material  from  the  various  clinics  which  are 
ready  to  participate  would  be  sent  to  the  Health  Section  acting  as 
central  bureau  of  this  inquiry  on  cards  relating  to  individual  patients 
("individual  case  record").  On  the  basis  of  the  material  thus 
received,  the  bureau  would  then  have  to  work  up  the  various  questions 
which  arise  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  syphilis  and  its 
results.  (For  this  purpose,  a  large  number  of  cards  giving  as  accurate 
particulars  as  possible  will  be  required.) 

Directors  of  clinics  would  be  requested  to  work  up  their  cases 
for  a  given  period  of  years  to  be  determined  by  them,  and  would 
include  all  cases  of  syphilis  which  had  been  under  observation  in 
their  clinic  for  more  than  six  months  and  all  the  older  cases  for  which 
adequate  medical  histories  were  available.  Beyond  this,  however,  no 
further  selection  of  cases  would  be  made. 

In  addition  to  the  cards,  which  would  be  filled  in  under  his  super- 
vision, the  director  of  each  institute  would  be  asked  to  prepare  a 
general  statement  of  the  principles  applied  or  of  the  various  principles 
applied  at  different  times. 

Apart  from  this  retrospective  statistical  compilation,  the  experts 
considered  that  those  clinics  which  were  prepared  to  place  their 
material  at  the  disposal  of  the  Health  Organization  in  this  form, 
at  a  given  date  should  start  recording  all  newly  arriving  cases  of 
(fresh  or  old)  syphilis  on  the  lines  of  these  individual  cards,  in  order 
that,  a  few  years  hence,  they  might  be  in  possession  of  records  which 
would  lend  themselves  without  further  ado  to  these  statistical  uses. 

It  would  be  desirable  that  in  the  larger  centers  the  agencies  con- 
cerned with  this  matter,  for  instance,  insurance  funds,  private  institu- 
tions and  dispensaries,  should  cooperate  for  the  purposes  of  this 
investigation. 
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Further,  the  committee  considered  it  highly  regrettable  that  bis- 
muth preparations  which  did  not  correspond  to  the  manufacturers' 
indications  should  be  placed  on  the  market  in  various  countries.  It 
suggested  that  the  practice  already  adopted  by  certain  countries  of 
official  chemical  testing  of  bismuth  preparations  should  be  made 
widely  known,  perhaps  through  the  machinery  of  the  Health  Organ- 
ization and  that  the  sanitary  administrations  of  countries  following 
this  practice  might  communicate  periodically  the  results  of  their 
observations  to  the  League  Secretariat. 

In  view  of  the  prophylactic  importance  of  modern  methods  for 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  syphilis  the  experts  considered  that 
no  national  plan  of  preventive  measures  against  syphilis  was  complete 
that  did  not  provide  for  the  theoretical  and  practical  training  of 
medical  students  in  syphilology,  followed  by  the  sanction  of  official 
examination. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  Professor  Jadassohn,  Director  of 
the  University  Skin  Clinic,  Breslau,  Chairman;  Dr.  Th.  Madsen,* 
Director  of  the  State  Serum  Institute,  Copenhagen;  Colonel  L.  W. 
Harrison,  of  the  British  Ministry  of  Health,  London;  Dr.  Louis 
Queyrat,  President  of  the  Ligue  nationale  francaise  contre  le  Peril 
venerien,  Paris;  Dr.  J.  H.  Stokes,  Professor  of  Dermatology  and 
Syphilology,  School  of  Medicine,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Chairman  of  the  Scientific  Committee  on  Research  in 
Syphilis,  New  York. 

Conference    of    American    Association   for    Labor    Legislation.— 

Though  unable  to  attend  all  of  the  meetings  of  the  Conference  of 
the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  held  in  Chicago 
December  26-28,  1928,  Dr.  Rachelle  S.  Yarros  states  that  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  of  those  who  did  attend  all  the  sessions  was  that 
the  Conference  was  most  successful,  both  with  regard  to  the  numbers 
who  attended,  and  in  the  interest  evinced  in  papers  and  discussion. 

In  reporting  this  Conference  for  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association  Dr.  Yarros  says : 

"The  joint  meeting  with  the  American  Economics  Association, 
held  on  Wednesday  evening  was  particularly  interesting  because 
the  subject  discussed  was  one  of  the  most  vital  problems  in  our 
industrial  life — the  problem  of  unemployment.  The  subject  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Frank  Dickerson,  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  He 
stressed  the  idea  that  our  unemployment  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
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that  too  large  a  portion  of  industrial  capital  is  diverted  into  other 
channels  than  into  the  employment  of  labor.  He  advocated  establish- 
ing a  reserve  for  public  works,  and  releasing  the  funds  for  such 
construction  as  soon  as  the  employment  index  goes  below  a  certain 
mark.  This  paper  created  a  good  deal  of  controversial  discussion. 

"At  the  round  table  conference  on  Thursday  morning,  John  B. 
Andrews,  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Association,  gave  a  very 
interesting  paper  on  Administrative  Regulation.  I  would  urge  every- 
one to  read  this  paper  when  it  is  published.  The  discussion  on  this 
subject  was  very  instructive.  John  R.  Commons  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  the  pioneer  in  the  movement  for  workers'  compensation, 
outlined  the  plan  used  in  Wisconsin,  and  stated  that  a  most  effective 
method  of  securing  the  most  reasonable  and  best  possible  compensation 
had  been  brought  about  by  the  establishment  in  his  state  of  a  board 
made  up  of  expert  partisan  representatives  of  all  groups  involved. 
He  pointed  out  that  whatever  is  agreed  upon  by  such  a  partisan 
board  would  almost  invariably  be  accepted  by  the  groups  represented. 
This  is  a  theory  which  I  have  always  felt  would  be  successful  in  its 
practical  application,  and  I  was,  therefore,  very  glad  to  hear  such 
an  expert  as  Mr.  Commons  endorse  it. 

"The  meeting  on  Friday  on  the  Social  Cost  of  Accidents,  Illness 
and  Old  Age  was  ably  presented  and  discussed  by  different  authori- 
ties. The  paper  of  Mr.  Niles  Carpenter,  of  the  Committee  on  Cost 
of  Medical  Care,  was  particularly  interesting  since  he  outlined  in 
further  detail  the  development  of  the  studies  of  this  Committee.  It 
was  felt  by  some  of  those  present  that  the  results  of  these  studies 
would  be  of  tremendous  importance,  and  would  help  to  clarify  the 
problems  of  medical  care  and  treatment  from  the  point  of  view  of 
both  the  needs  of  the  physicians  and  the  needs  of  the  community. 

"Professor  Paul  Douglas  stressed  the  importance  of  health  insur- 
ance, pointing  out  that  in  England  the  doctors  are  becoming  reconciled 
to  this  form  of  state  medicine  and  that  he  hoped  that  in  the  United 
States,  the  doctors,  provided  the  states  secured  to  them  an  adequate 
remuneration  for  their  services,  would  accept  it  also." 

Sex  Differences  in  the  Pathological  Picture  of  Syphilis. — Alfred 

Scott  Warthin  (American  Journal  of  Syphilis,  July,  1928)  states  that 
in  summing  up  the  differences  in  the  pathology  of  syphilis  in  the  two 
sexes,  we  find  the  most  striking  facts  presented  are  those  bearing 
upon  the  relative  greater  immunity  of  the  female  to  this  infection 
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than  the  male  possesses.  This  immunity  is  shown  particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  heart,  aorta,  central  nervous  system  and  ovary.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  pathological  lesions  of  latent  syphilis  in  women 
are  usually  more  extensive  in  the  liver,  pancreas,  adrenals  and  rectum 
than  in  men,  but  severe  clinical  forms  of  these  visceral  lesions  are 
relatively  infrequent  when  compared  to  the  severe  forms  of  cardio- 
vascular and  central  nervous  system  of  syphilis  in  man.  The  general 
aspects  of  syphilis  in  the  female,  therefore,  tend  to  be  much  milder 
than  in  the  male.  Woman's  relatively  greater  immunity  to  syphilis 
is  most  strikingly  shown  during  the  childbearing  period,  during 
which  she  may  have  absolutely  no  clinical  symptoms  of  syphilis,  and 
the  Wassermann  reaction  may  be  negative.  Nevertheless,  such  an 
apparently  normal  woman  may  bear  syphilitic  children,  and  the 
placenta,  umbilical  cord  and  fetal  tissues  of  her  progeny  may  show 
spirochetes  in  enormous  numbers.  The  production  of  a  syphilitic 
child  may  be  the  only  diagnostic  fact  that  can  be  determined.  Not 
until  the  menopause  approaches  may  signs  of  syphilitic  lesions  and  a 
positive  "Wassermann  appear.  It  is  this  aspect  of  syphilis  that  makes 
the  problem  of  this  disease  of  such  tremendous  sociological  importance. 
Many  reasons  have  been  advanced  in  explanation  of  this  immunity 
in  women :  Differences  in  the  character  of  the  serums  in  the  two  sexes, 
that  of  women  having  greater  protective  power  against  the  spirochete ; 
greater  degree  of  lymphocytosis  in  women;  protective  action  of  thy- 
roid, and  other  endocrine  secretions;  differences  in  habits  of  the 
two  sexes;  conceptional  protection  through  chorionic  proteins,  etc. 
The  facts  stand  out,  however,  that  in  addition  to  a  general  modifica- 
tion of  the  diseases  as  affecting  the  body  as  a  whole,  there  is  also 
in  woman  a  marked  localized  resistance  to  syphilis  in  certain  organs 
and  tissues.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  exemption  of  the  ovary  in 
any  other  way,  when  we  know  that  the  male  sex  glands  have  an 
especial  susceptibility  to  the  syphilitic  injury.  It  does  not  seem 
possible  that  we  are  missing  evidence  of  syphilis  in  the  ovary;  it  is 
much  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  syphilitic  lesions  do  not  occur 
in  the  ovary.  If  they  do,  they  must  be  totally  different  from  those 
we  see  in  other  organs.  All  in  all,  we  can  only  surmise  that  there 
is  some  deep  seated  biologic  sex  difference — a  genetic,  inherited  sex 
limited  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  ovary  to  the  presence  of  the 
spirochete.  It  might  be  that  the  Spirochaeta  pallida  is  a  pathogenic 
descendant  of  some  harmless  spirochetal  form  inhabiting  the  female 
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body  ages  ago,  and  that  in  consequence  woman  establishes  a  more 
comfortable  partnership  with  this  organism  than  does  man.  Such  a 
theory  does  not,  however,  explain  a  higher  degree  of  immunity  of 
the  woman  during  the  period  of  childbearing  and  the  apparent  in- 
crease of  immunity  as  the  result  of  conceptions.  Whatever  may  be 
the  explanation  of  woman's  relative  immunity  to  this  infection, 
whether  one  or  several  of  these  factors  contribute  to  it,  the  important 
fact  remains  that  syphilis  manifests  itself  in  the  female  almost  as 
if  she  were  another  animal  species,  and  that  about  this  sex  difference 
in  reaction  to  infection  with  Spirochaeta  pallida,  there  center,  not 
only  grave  sociological  problems,  but  also  the  most  practical  problems 
in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  syphilis. 


ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  in  New  York 
January  18  and  19.  Informal  conferences  of  members,  delegates  and 
friends  provided  opportunities  to  discuss  current  problems.  The 
Committee  on  States  Kelations  sponsored  a  dinner  meeting  Friday 
the  18th,  and  the  Annual  Business  Meeting  held  Saturday  morning 
was  followed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  luncheon. 

Among  the  speakers  was  Colonel  L.  W.  Harrison,  D.  S.  0.  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health  of  Great  Britain,  who  gave  an  address  on  the 
subject,  "Medical  Advances  in  the  Social  Hygiene  Field." 

Colonel  Harrison  is  lecturer  on  venereal  diseases  at  St.  Thomas' 
Hospital  Medical  School  in  London,  and  is  in  charge  of  the  model 
venereal  disease  clinic  in  that  hospital.  He  is  the  author  of  several 
books  and  has  had  a  long  and  distinguished  career  as  an  officer  of 
the  British  Army.  His  research  in  the  field  of  clinical  medicine, 
especially  as  related  to  venereal  diseases,  has  made  him  the  leading 
authority  in  this  field  in  Great  Britain. 

He  has  represented  Great  Britain  at  many  international  confer- 
ences where  the  venereal  diseases  were  under  consideration.  Recently 
Colonel  Harrison  was  one  of  a  group  of  five  experts  appointed  by 
the  League  of  Nation's  Health  Section  to  study  syphilis  from  a 
scientific  medical  point  of  view  and  to  initiate  certain  researches 
into  the  clinical  problems  involved  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis. 

While  in  this  country,  Colonel  Harrison  made  a  brief  tour  of 
visits  to  American  and  Canadian  medical  schools  and  treatment 
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centers  as  a  guest  of  the  Association  and  the  Canadian  Social  Hygiene 
Council. 

He  addressed  the  following  groups:  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, College  of  Physicians;  the  Bush  Lecture,  Mary  Scott  Newbold 
Lectureship;  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  Chi- 
cago, which  was  attended  by  the  members  of  the  Illinois  Social  Hygiene 
Council  and  the  Illinois  Social  Hygiene  League;  the  University  of 
Illinois ;  the  Missouri  Social  Hygiene  Association,  St.  Louis ;  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  the  De  La- 
mar  Lecture,  Baltimore ;  Harvard  University  School  of  Public  Health, 
and  Massachusetts  Social  Hygiene  Association,  Boston.  He  attended 
an  informal  conference  with  the  medical  officers  of  the  Federal  Serv- 
ice which  was  arranged  by  Dr.  Thomas  "W.  Parran,  Jr.,  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  Division  of  Venereal  Diseases.  The  latter 
part  of  his  visit  was  spent  in  Canada. 

*  *     *     * 

Doctor  Edith  Hale  Swift  has  recently  given  a  series  of  lectures 
to  a  group  of  girls  of  the  Brooklyn  Y.  W.  C.  A.  on  the  subject  "My 
Life,  What  Does  It  Mean?" 

*  *     *     * 

"The  Parents'  Part  in  Sex  Education,"  is  the  title  of  a  series 
of  talks  which  are  being  given  by  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Galloway  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  School  centers  in  various  sections  of  the  city  are 
used,  and  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  members  of  the  different 
communities  form  the  classes  held  during  the  period  January  7  to 
February  7. 

*  *     *     * 

Since  1925  a  Committee  representing  such  organizations  as  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  the  National  Council 
of  Women,  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  and  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association  has  been  endeavoring  to  capitalize  the  general 
interest  in  Valentine's  Day  to  direct  the  minds  of  young  people  into 
a  right  attitude  toward  life  and  mating.  To  this  end,  special  material 
has  been  prepared  each  year  for  interested  educators,  social  workers, 
clergymen  and  leaders  in  young  peoples'  work,  and  for  the  last  three 
years  Valentines  have  been  prepared  for  distribution.  The  1929  ones 
are  as  attractive  as  the  former  ones  have  been  and  are  ready  for 
distribution.  One  of  them  carries  a  poem  by  Richard  Hovey,  the 
second  a  selection  from  Stevenson.  Both  are  printed  on  attractive 
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paper,  and  carry  appropriate  illustrations.    The  cost  as  in  other  years 

is  5  cents  per  single  copy,  or  $4.50  per  hundred. 

*  *     *     * 

A  new  pamphlet  has  recently  been  prepared,  "A  Protective 
Measures  Program  "  by  Miss  Henrietta  Additon  of  the  Association. 

Miss  Additon  will  participate  in  the  Pennsylvania  Conference  on 
Social  Welfare  to  be  held  in  Harrisburg,  February  13  and  14.  A 
social  hygiene  program  will  be  presented  for  the  first  time  at  this  con- 
ference which  is  holding  its  twenty-first  annual  session. 

Mr.  Ray  H.  Everett  has  also  been  invited  to  take  part  in  this 

conference. 

*  *     *     * 

A  staff  conference  was  held  January  3,  4  and  5  at  the  Association 
headquarters  at  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  The  conference  was 
unique  in  that  all  of  the  field  as  well  as  the  office  members  were 
present.  One  member  had  just  returned  from  the  West,  anothe'r  from 
the  South,  and  others  came  from  their  various  fields  of  work.  Prob- 
lems were  presented  and  discussed  from  all  points  of  view.  What  shall 
the  Association  stand  be  on  moot  questions  of  the  day  ?  How  can  the 
field  and  office  members  best  carry  out  the  Association's  program? 
These  and  various  other  questions  were  considered. 
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To  the  Editor: 

Referring  to  D.  G.  C.'s  note  on  twins  (Journal  of  Social  Hygiene, 
XIV (9)  :  569-570,  December,  1928),  William  Bateson's  Problems  of 
Genetics,  published  in  1913,  is  hardly  an  up-to-date  authority.  It 
seems  probable  that  identical  twins  usually  result  from  the  appearance 
of  two  separate  growing  points  in  a  single  fertilized  egg-cell.  The 
reasons  for  this,  and  whether  or  not  heredity  is  a  factor,  cannot  yet 
be  stated  with  confidence.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cady  were  doubtless  incor- 
rect in  asserting  that  identical  twins  result  from  the  fertilization 
of  a  single  egg-cell  by  two  spermatozoa,  but  it  is  conceivable  that 
an  extruded  polar  body  might  some  time  be  fertilized  by  a  spermato- 
zoon and  thereby  produce  a  somewhat  analogous  result.  In  this  case, 
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however,  the  twins  would  not  have  identical  genetic  constitutions. 
This  has  been  argued  lately  by  F.  Curtius  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Konsti- 
tutionslehre,  13(3)  :286-317.  Evidence  has  been  published  in  recent 
years  by  H.  W.  Siemens  and  others  that  identical  twins  are  not 
necessarily  enclosed  in  the  same  membranes,  although  they  certainly 
are  in  most  cases.  This  fact,  and  the  fact  that  ordinary  twins  (often 
of  different  sexes)  are  in  separate  envelopes,  was  called  to  attention 
by  a  seventeenth  century  writer  who  lauded  the  beneficence  of  an 
All-wise  Providence  that  guarded  the  morals  of  its  children  even 
in  the  uterus,  by  thus  interposing  a  partition  between  twins  of 
opposite  sexes! 

PAUL  POPENOE. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

THE  PROBLEM  CHILD  AT  HOME.    By  Mary  Buell  Sayles.    New  York : 
The  Commonwealth  Fund,  1928.     329  p.     $1.50. 

The  volume  follows  the  author's  "The  Problem  Child  at  School." 
Miss  Sayles  has  a  delightful  way  of  telling  us  about  other  people. 
They  are  not  heroes  but  children  of  our  age — and  their  parents.  The 
Problem  Child  at  Home  is  too  limiting  a  title.  The  children  may 
have  come  to  the  child  guidance  clinic  because  they  were  "problems," 
but  after  reading  a  few  cases  which  are  so  interestingly  described  we 
wonder  if  the  adults  are  not  the  ' '  problems. ' ' 

The  reviewer  is  supplied  by  the  publisher  with  a  memorandum  in 
the  hopes  that  he  (or  she)  will  point  out  to  you  that: 

Part  I  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  emotional  satisfactions  which 
parents  and  children  seek. 

Part  II  outlines  some  mistaken  ideas  regarding  child  nature,  sex, 
heredity,  discipline,  and 

Part  III  sets  forth  histories  of  twelve  children. 

You  are,  therefore,  told  to  watch  for  "emotional  satisfactions,"  etc., 
in  the  cases  you  read.  The  cause  is  mentioned  and  you  are  to  look 
for  the  results  from  the  cause.  This  is  an  unfortunate  approach  and 
leads  the  reviewer  to  stress  that  this  is  what  we  should  not  do.  Let  us 
examine  the  child 's  behavior  and  trace  it  back,  avoiding  rationalization. 

The  book  is  interesting.  It  should  give  parents  ample  warnings, 
although  it  does  not  attempt  to  tell  them  what  to  do  at  the  danger 
points. 

EDITH  MULHALL  ACHILLES. 
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FOUNDATIONS  OF  BIOLOGY.  By  L.  L.  Woodruff.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1927.  546  p.  $3.50. 

Professor  Woodruff's  book  is  the  third  and  considerably  revised 
edition  of  a  text  book  in  general  biology  which  has  been  justly 
successful  since  its  first  appearance  in  1922.  Yale  is  one  of  the 
colleges  in  which  the  introductory  biology  course  has  held,  as  against 
twin  half-courses  in  botany  and  zoology.  This  is  unquestionably  a 
procedure  which  tends  to  do  away  with  some  disadvantages  of  our 
more  or  less  artificial  dissection  of  the  field  of  learning  for  under- 
graduates. This  effort  to  give  the  immature  student  a  cultural  rather 
than  a  technical  introduction  to  life  calls  for  just  the  treatment  which, 
in  the  hands  of  a  master  of  the  subject,  may  furnish  the  painstaking 
general  reader  with  a  statement  of  the  general  and  underlying 
principles  of  life  at  once  comprehensive  and  comprehensible.  It  is 
from  this  point  of  view  that  the  present  reviewer  is  interested  in 
commending  the  ' '  Foundations  of  Biology. ' ' 

It  should  be  possible  so  to  present  the  science  of  life  to  freshmen 
and  to  the  public  as  to  give  at  least  an  introduction  to  the  art  of 
human  living.  It  is  possible  to  build  a  course  in  biology  which  should 
be  required  of  every  freshman — which  indeed  no  student  could  afford 
to  go  without.  This  should  of  course  furnish  genuine  introduction 
to  special  courses  in  zoology  and  botany,  to  psychology  and  to  soci- 
ology; but  even  more  it  should  give  these  students,  and  to  those 
who  get  no  more  biology,  aid  in  the  appreciation  of  human  life  and 
relations.  The  writer  has  never  seen  such  a  course,  and  is  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  present  treatise  furnishes  it;  but  it  certainly 
approaches  this  goal  as  nearly  as  any  discussion  of  biology  he  has 
seen.  While  the  author's  plan  does  not  provide  for  the  detailed 
discussion  of  any  special  type  or  group  of  plants  or  animals,  to 
make  an  exception  of  man  himself  would  add  greatly  to  its  cultural 
and  practical  value.  Man  is  quite  the  most  interesting  and  important 
mammal,  vertebrate  or  organism  to  us  who  study  biology.  Physicians, 
clergymen,  teachers,  and  other  professional  people  who  undertake 
to  deal  with  human  beings  are  usually  destitute  of  any  real  knowledge 
of  human  biology  and  ecology.  A  few  special  chapters  on  the  natural 
history  and  biology  of  human  individual  and  collective  impulses, 
behavior,  and  adjustments  would  not  need  to  trench  greatly  on  the 
territory  of  any  other  department.  If  handled  with  the  scientific 
imagination  shown  at  many  points  in  the  book,  such  matter  could 
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be  of  most  vital  meaning  to  adolescent  college  students,  and  would 
give  biology  a  new  place  in  effective  human  culture.          T.  W.  G. 

THE  KAHN  TEST,  A  PRACTICAL  GUIDE.    By  R.  L.  Kahn.    Baltimore : 
The  Williams  and  Wilkins  Company,  1928.    167  p.    $4.00. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  or  difficult  problem  in  the  entire 
field  of  medicine  than  that  relating  to  the  serology  of  syphilis. 
Within  the  past  decade  a  host  of  physicians  have  studied  and  experi- 
mented in  this  new  field.  The  complicated  Wassermann  reaction  has 
received  as  many  modifications  as  there  are  laboratory  investigators; 
some  have  suggested  minor  changes  in  technic,  others  have  devised 
short  cuts  in  the  performance  of  the  test,  still  others  have  increased, 
reduced,  and  even  added  newer  substances  in  the  performance  of 
the  task.  Most  of  them  have,  however,  increased  the  difficulties  and 
added  to  the  complications  of  this  biochemical  phenomenon. 

Realizing  the  many  opportunities  for  error  in  the  complicated  test 
as  devised  by  Wassermann,  a  number  of  investigators  have  explored 
an  entirely  new  field  of  laboratory  procedures  in  an  endeavor  to 
devise  a  simpler  and  more  effective  means  of  determining  the  presence 
or  absence  of  syphilis  in  the  blood.  Among  the  most  important  of 
these  newer  procedures  have  been  the  flocculation  and  precipitation 
tests. 

The  history  of  these  various  technics  is  a  most  interesting  one, 
and  the  volume  by  Kahn  presents  in  a  clear  manner  the  results  of  his 
original  work.  The  details  of  the  test  and  the  minute  discussion 
of  the  necessary  apparatus,  reagents,  antigens,  etc.,  are  presented  in 
understandable,  valuable  and  useful  language,  with  which  the  general 
practitioner  should  be  familiar. 

The  text  is  arranged  in  9  chapters,  and  covers  some  167  pages,  and 
so  minutely  has  it  been  arranged  and  described  under  the  chapter 
headings,  that  any  point  can  be  immediately  referred  to  upon  exam- 
ination of  the  several  divisions. 

This  publication  gives  the  experiences  of  a  pioneer  in  this  phase 
of  laboratory  procedure,  and  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  subject 
of  syphilis  from  the  laboratory  viewpoint. 

WALTER  M.  BRUNET,  M.D. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  BIOLOGY,  AN  INTRODUCTORY  STUDY.    By  George  G. 

Scott.    New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  1925.    617  p.    $3.50 

"The  Science  of  Biology"  presents  a  much  less  distinctive  program. 

It  follows  in  Parts  II  and  III,  with  sufficient  accuracy  but  without 
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much  to  arouse  enthusiasm  of  the  student,  the  type-plan  of  study, 
first  of  plants  and  then  of  animals  followed  by  brief  systematic 
exposition  of  forms  related  to  the  type,  common  to  many  texts  of 
the  period.  Part  IV,  General  Biology,  carries  chapters  on  compara- 
tive anatomy,  histology,  embryology — chiefly  of  animals — heredity, 
adaptation  and  evolution. 

In  these  chapters  are  included  considerable  historical  matter  and 
references  to  those  pioneers  of  biology  to  whom  we  owe  various  epoch- 
opening  discoveries.  In  the  hands  of  an  adequate  teacher  the  text 
would  probably  be  very  "teachable."  Its  brevity  and  its  general 
plan  give  it,  however,  a  kind  of  staccato  and  handbook  quality  seem- 
ingly unsuited  to  a  beginning  course  or  to  the  general  reader. 

The  concluding  chapter  of  twenty  pages  is  entitled,  The  Biology  of 
Man.  This  represents  only  an  over-scant  beginning  of  what  will,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  reviewer,  become  before  a  great  while  a  really 
significant  portion  of  the  freshman  course  in  animal  biology. 

T.  W.  G. 


How  TO  ADOPT  A  CHILD  and  WHAT  MOTION  PICTURES  FOR  CHILDREN  are  two 
recent  pamphlets  published  by  Children,  the  Magazine  for  Parents. 

The  first  gives  information  on  the  rearing  of  adopted  children  and  includes  a 
list  of  reliable  agencies  through  which  children  may  be  adopted. 

The  second  includes  suggestions  on  how  to  judge  pictures  for  children,  and  ways 
to  secure  them  in  a  given  community. 

STATE  PSYCHIATRIC  HOSPITALS.    A  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  Mental 

Hygiene  Committee  of  the  Public  Charities  Association. 

Defines  a  psychiatric  hospital,  outlines  its  functions,  and  stresses  the  need  for 
the  establishment  of  two  hospitals  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  LIST  OP  BOOKS  ON  PARENTAL  EDUCATION  has  recently  been  compiled  by  Mrs. 
Charles  A.  Bennett  of  the  Illinois  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  for  the  use 
of  her  organization.  It  is  made  up  of  some  of  the  best  of  recent  books,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  older  ones,  representing  four  aspects  of  life — preschool  and  young 
child,  general  child  study,  adolescence,  health  and  sex  education.  Its  suggested 
use  is  as  a  reading  guide  for  parents. 

"ARCHIVOS  DE  HYGIENE."     Publieaeao  do  Departmento  to  Nacional  de  Saude 

Publica.     Eio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  Maio  de  1928. 

This  volume  of  357  large  pages,  in  Portuguese,  presents  a  number  of  reports  on 
work  in  various  fields  of  hygiene.  Among  other  subjects  dealt  with  are  plague,  tuber- 
culosis, child  hygiene  and  diet,  destruction  of  mosquitoes,  and  protection  of  milk 
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from  contamination.  An  excellent  feature  is  a  summary  at  the  end  of  each 
article,  in  Portuguese,  French,  and  English.  This  is  on  a  separate  page,  on 
heavy  paper,  and  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  easily  detached  and  filed  for  reference. 

PREVENTIVE   AND  CORRECTIVE   PHYSICAL   EDUCATION.     By   George    T.   Stafford. 

New  York:     A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  1928.     328  p.    $3.00. 

Designed  as  a  guide  for  physical  educators,  especially  for  those  who  graduated 
from  colleges  of  physical  education  before  corrective  work  was  given,  but  useful 
also  as  a  source  of  information  for  "all  health  workers  who  are  interested  in 
the  problem  of  raising  the  health  standard  of  the  physically  defective  individual. ' ' 
Stress  is  laid  on  the  (practical  side  of  the  work  for  giving  to  the  physically 
defective  individual  the  proper  type  and  amount  of  physical  education  to  meet 
his  needs  and  capacity. 

PERSONAL,  HYGIENE.  By  A.  Gertrude  Jacob.  Boston:  The  Christopher  Publish- 
ing House,  1928.  294  p.  $2.00. 

A  book  of  practical  hygiene  prepared  for  high  school  students.  Eules  of  health 
are  stated  simply  and  in  a  manner  to  interest  the  reader,  not  as  facts  to  be 
memorized  and  soon  forgotten, 

"Hygiene  is  useless  unless  it  stimulates  the  desire  to  profit  by  its  teachings. 
It  must  function  in  the  life  of  the  child."  Fully  and  cleverly  illustrated. 

CORRECTIVE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  GROUPS.  By  Charles  Leroy  Lowman, 
Claire  Colestock,  Hazel  Cooper.  New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  1928. 
521  p.  $4.50. 

A  guide,  theoretical  and  practical,  for  teachers  in  the  field  and  students  in 
training  for  physical  education.  An  effort  to  meet  the  need  for  a  finer  grading 
of  students,  for  adapted  group  exercises,  since  individual  corrective  exercises  are 
impossible  when  dealing  with  very  large  numbers.  Suggestions  on  organization 
and  methods  are  included.  Exercises,  corrective  games,  dances  and  various  helps 
are  included.  The  table  of  contents,  list  of  illustrations,  bibliography  and  index 
are  commendable  features, 

MOTHERHOOD  IN  BONDAGE.  By  Margaret  Sanger.  New  York:  Brentano  Pub- 
lishing Company,  1928.  445  p.  $3.00. 

A  collection  of  letters  from  mothers  who  seek  ' '  voluntary  motherhood. ' '  The 
object  of  the  book  is  to  show  that  "Contraception,  hygienically  practiced,  renders 
feasible  the  fullest,  freest  and  most  satisfactory  expression  of  mutual  love 
through  physical  communion.  This  precaution  makes  possible  the  development 
and  the  fruition  of  true  love  and  enduring  marriage."  It  is  a  plea  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  women  who  in  these  letters  have  asked  for  freedom  from 
' '  enslaved  motherhood. ' ' 

DIRECTORY  OF  PSYCHIATRIC  CLINICS  FOR  CHILDREN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.    New 

York:     The  Commonwealth  Fund,  1928.     187  p.     $.75. 

A  presentation  of  the  results  of  a  recent  survey  of  clinical  facilities  for  child 
guidance  throughout  the  United  States,  made  by  the  Division  on  Community 
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Clinics  of  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene.  Under  each  state  is 
given  a  list  of  local  clinics  providing  regular  service  for  the  study  and  treat- 
ment of  conduct  problems,  the  number  of  children  handled  in  each  clinic  during 
the  past  year,  addresses,  and  chief  activities  of  state  and  local  mental  hygiene 
societies.  It  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  similar  Directory  published 
in  1925. 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SOCIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY.  Chicago :  The  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1928. 

The  Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sociological  Society,  held  in  1927. 

The  Eelation  of  the  Individual  to  the  Community  is  the  keynote  of  the  papers. 
Among  the  authors  who  contributed  are  W.  I.  Thomas,  Arthur  Evans  Wood,  C.  M. 
Child,  Floyd  H.  Allport,  Dwight  Sanderson  and  John  M.  Gillette. 

SIXTH  REPORT  OF  STATISTICIAN.    State  of  Illinois,  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 

1928.    252  p. 

A  report  covering  state  institutions  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  State  of  Illinois.  It  contains  many  comprehensive  tables, 
excellent  graphs  and  charts.  It  has  an  index,  but  lacks  a  table  of  contents. 
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Under  this  head  the  JOURNAL  OF  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  lists  publications  received 
and  not  reviewed.     Those  which  fall  sufficiently  within  its  field  and  are  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  its  readers  to  warrant  comment  will  ~be  reviewed,  in  later 
issues. 
THE  CHILD  AND  THE  WORLD.  By  Margaret  Naumberg.     New  York:   Harcourt, 

Brace  &  Co.,  1928.     313  p. 
THE  CHILD  IN  AMERICA.    By  William  I.  Thomas  and  Dorothy  S.  Thomas.    New 

York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1928.     583  p. 
PARTNERSHIPS,  COMBINATIONS  AND  ANTAGONISMS  IN  DISEASE.    By  Edward  C.  B. 

Ibotson.     Philadelphia:   F.  A.  Davis  Co.,  1928. 
ELEMENTARY  EUGENICS.    By  Elliot  E.  Downing.    Chicago:  University  of  Chicago 

Press,  1928.     137  p. 
CHILDREN'S  BEHAVIOR  AND  TEACHERS'  ATTITUDES.     By  E.  K.  Wechman.     New 

York:  Commonwealth  Fund,  1928.     248  p. 

SERVING  THE  CHILD  IN  FARGO.     New  York:  Commonwealth  Fund,  1928.     1217  p. 
CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHY.     By  Committee  on  Child  Development. 

National  Eesearch  Council:   Washington,  1928.     431  p. 
BECREATIONAL   THERAPY   IN   CONVALESCENCE  AND  ALLIED   SUBNORMAL   HEALTH 

CONDITIONS.     By  Frederic  Brush,  M.D.     Sturgis  Eesearch  Fund  of   Burke 

Foundation,  1928.     34  p. 
A  STUDY  OF  SOME  PHYSIOLOGICAL  EFFECTS  OF  GOLF.     By  Peter  V.  Karpovich. 

Sturgis  Eesearch  Fund  of  Burke  Foundation.     48  p.     1928. 
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MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE 

FREDEKICK  L.  HOFFMAN 

Consulting  Statistician,  The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America, 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Marriage  and  divorce  are  outstanding  topics  of  general 
conversation  and  nation-wide  public  discussions.  The  most 
doleful  apprehensions  are  advanced  in  favor  of  the  theory 
that  the  time  honored  institution  of  marriage  is  not  far  from 
yielding  to  new  conceptions  of  sex  and  human  relations. 
Statistics  are  appealed  to  as  evidence  that  a  disconcerting 
proportion  of  modern  marriages  end  in  failure  or  in  separa- 
tion and  divorce.  One  amateurish  preacher  recently  assured 
a  distinguished  audience  that  within  fifty  years  one  marriage 
in  five  would  end  in  dissolution.  Others  come  forward  with 
novel  suggestions  for  a  complete  alteration  of  the  marriage 
institution,  while  Judge  Lindsey  advocates  the  so-called 
"companionate  marriage,"  which  has  given  rise  to  no  end 
of  controversy.  But  what  Judge  Lindsey  advocates  is  not 
marriage  but  a  companionate  human  relationship  which  is 
quite  another  matter.  Fannie  Hurst,  the  well  known  writer, 
appeals  to  her  own  experience  to  prove  that  the  so-called 
companionate  marriage  can  be  lived  and  endured  successfully. 
Others  again  dispense  with  marriage  entirely  and  proudly 
point  to  a  so-called  "love  child"  as  evidence  that  there  is 
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a  respectable  way  out  of  the  sex  problem  otherwise  than 
by  way  of  a  binding  contract  for  better  or  for  worse.  Again 
and  again,  statistics  are  presented  to  support  the  doleful 
conclusion  that  to  an  increasing  extent  marriage  ends  in 
failure,  the  statistics  being  obtained  by  the  use  of  an  ob- 
viously erroneous  statistical  method  of  dividing  current 
divorces  into  current  marriages.  These,  of  course,  have  only 
a  remote  relation  to  each  other,  for  divorces  are  derived 
from  the  entire  body  of  married  people  and  to  only  a  small 
extent  from  the  marriages  contracted  during  the  current 
year.  The  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  empha- 
sizes this  fallacy  by  presenting  a  table  for  1889-1926  accord- 
ing to  which  the  number  of  divorces  per  1,000  marriages  has 
increased  from  60  to  150.  Fortunately  in  another  section 
of  the  same  report,  there  is  a  table  which  admits  of  the  cor- 
rect ascertainment  of  the  facts  of  the  situation.  Accord- 
ing to  this  table  the  ratio  of  divorced  men  to  married  men, 
fifteen  years  of  age  and  over,  is  only  0.6.  This  is  for  the 
year  1920.  For  the  year  1910,  the  corresponding  proportion 
was  0.5  per  cent.  For  females,  the  proportion  of  divorced 
women  increased  from  0.6  in  1910  to  0.8  in  1920.  Or  in  actual 
figures,  while  there  were  17,684,687  married  women,  fifteen 
years  of  age  and  over,  the  number  of  divorced  women  in  the 
same  year  was  273,304.  Dividing  the  one  figure  into  the 
other  it  shows  that  about  one  woman  in  eighty  in  1920  was 
divorced  in  the  entire  group  of  married  women  in  the  United 
States  enumerated  that  year.  This  does  not  indicate  that 
the  marriage  institution  is  in  any  real  danger  of  suffering 
a  serious  impairment,  however  regrettable  the  trend  towards 
a  higher  divorce  rate  must  be  looked  at.  But  while  the  situa- 
tion is  not  anything  like  as  serious  as  presented,  it  is  suf- 
ficiently alarming  to  call  for  profound  study  and  reflection. 
The  divorce  rate  of  the  United  States  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation for  the  year  1925  is  given  in  an  international  compari- 
son as  1.52.  The  corresponding  rate  for  the  Union  of 
Socialistic  Soviet  Republics  for  the  same  year  by  the  same 
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authority  is  given  as  1.47,  and  for  the  Ukraine  as  1.75.  These 
are  the  highest  figures  on  record.  For  Norway,  the  corre- 
sponding figure  is  only  0.23;  for  Sweden,  0.29;  for  Finland, 
0.19;  for  England  and  Wales,  0.007;  for  France,  0.49;  for 
Holland,  0.30;  for  Scotland,  0.009;  for  Switzerland,  0.56;  for 
Germany,  0.57 ;  for  Austria,  0.81 ;  for  Union  of  South  Africa, 
0.50;  for  Japan,  0.87;  and  for  New  Zealand,  0.46.  Thus  with 
the  exception  of  Russia  and  the  Ukraine,  the  United  States 
has  the  highest  divorce  rate  of  modern  civilized  countries. 
The  rate  naturally  challenges  inquiry  and  reflection.  The 
first  question  which  naturally  arises  is  whether  divorce  is 
obviously  an  evil  and  to  be  looked  upon  with  apprehension. 
That  one  marriage  out  of  eighty  should  be  unsuccessful  can 
certainly  not  be  construed  as  a  menace  to  the  marriage  insti- 
tution. Marriage  has  everywhere,  until  recently,  been  looked 
upon  as  indissoluble.  Divorce  was  everywhere  difficult  to 
secure,  costly,  and  often  at  prohibitive  cost.  The  fact  of  a 
low  divorce  rate  is  not  necessarily  any  indication  of  a  faithful 
adherence  to  marriage  obligations.  In  fact,  there  are  reasons 
for  believing  that  where  divorce  is  difficult  to  secure,  extra- 
marital relations  are  quite  common. 

Most  important  are  the  underlying  reasons  for  divorce, 
but  these,  unfortunately,  as  a  rule,  defy  correct  ascertain- 
ment. We  are  familiar  in  this  country  with  the  vast  amount 
of  fabricated  evidence  upon  which  divorces  are  fraudulently 
secured.  When  the  barriers  of  divorce  proceedings  are 
lowered,  as  in  England,  divorces  naturally  increase,  prov- 
ing that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  marital  discontent  that 
requires  relief. 

The  institution  of  marriage,  like  all  other  human  institu- 
tions, is  in  process  of  evolution.  Both  Letourneau  and 
Westermark,  among  others,  have  clearly  shown  the  growth 
of  the  marriage  institution  from  very  primitive  origins  to 
its  present  high  state  of  development.  The  problem  is  closely 
interrelated  with  the  emancipation  of  women  more  or  less 
the  world  over  and  the  increased  economic  independence  of 
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women  which  enables  them  to  provide  for  their  own  support 
and  possibly  for  that  of  their  children.  The  whole  concep- 
tion of  marital  bondage  on  the  part  of  women  is  gradually 
passing  away.  In  other  words,  higher  ideals  of  marriage 
are  gaining  ground  and  mutual  fidelity  rests  more  upon  in- 
herent self-respect  and  character  than  upon  legal  restrictions. 
Any  one  who  has  been  a  close  observer  of  public  morality 
for  the  last  fifty  years  cannot  but  grant  the  fundamental 
progress  in  this  respect  on  the  part  of  both  men  and  women. 
But  back  of  the  whole  problem  lies  the  more  determined 
attitude  of  women  to  maintain  their  own  freedom  and 
develop  their  personalities  in  their  own  way  and  at  their 
own  risk.  It  would  be  utterly  preposterous  to  look  upon  the 
273,304  women  who  were  divorced  in  this  country  in  1920 
as  all  unhappy  or  socially  useless.  In  countless  cases  divorced 
women  are  infinitely  happier  than  if  they  had  continued  to 
live  a  condition  of  marital  bondage  hindering  their  spiritual, 
intellectual  and  economic  growth.  So  likewise  with  divorced 
men.  Yet  both  will  agree  that  they  have  lost  much,  if  not 
most,  of  what  makes  life  worth  living.  Divorce  always  spells 
failure  in  the  most  important  choice  of  life,  that  of  a  mate. 
The  aftermath  of  such  mistakes  often  impairs  the  most  im- 
portant social  functions,  while  it  mars  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
parties  concerned.  For  no  matter  how  complacently  divorce 
may  be  looked  upon,  it  is  always  an  admission  of  errors  of 
judgment  which  are  bound  to  be  reflected  in  other  direc- 
tions. The  disastrous  experience  reacts  also  unfavorably 
upon  other  lives,  while  it  throws  a  shadow  upon  the  most 
beautiful  relationship  into  which  human  beings  can  enter. 
A  much  more  important  question  than  the  divorce  rate  is 
the  marriage  rate.  Fortunately  in  this  respect  it  is  possible 
to  say  that  the  number  of  marriages  per  1,000  of  popula- 
tion has  been  increasing  in  this  country  from  8.67  in  1887 
to  10.27  in  1926.  The  annual  number  of  marriages  in  this 
country  that  year  was  1,202,574,  or,  with  a  single  exception, 
the  highest  number  ever  reached  since  the  records  have  been 
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kept.  In  other  words,  the  high  divorce  rate  has  not  as  yet 
at  least  proved  a  deterrent  to  new  marriages,  or  for  that  mat- 
ter to  remarriages.  Young  people  enter  into  marriage  rela- 
tions with  the  same  deathless  faith  based  on  love  and  affec- 
tion as  ever  before  and  they  start  on  their  life  struggle  with 
the  same  determination  to  make  a  success  of  their  relation- 
ship. The  causes  or  conditions  of  life  which  lead  to  divorce 
are  fortunately  operative  in  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
cases  which  end  in  dissolution.  Marriage  is  still  the  greatest 
incentive  to  human  struggle.  Both  men  and  women  do  for 
each  other  what  they  would  not  do  for  themselves  alone. 
Marriage  is  the  greatest  of  all  solvents  in  human  character 
by  making  us  more  industrious,  more  patient,  and  more  fit 
to  live  with.  The  advantages  of  the  marriage  institution 
are  so  obvious  to  the  impartial  observer  that  they  cannot 
be  denied  save  in  utter  disregard  of  the  facts.  No  one  realizes 
the  value  of  marriage  more  than  the  old  who  lean  on  each 
other,  patiently  waiting  for  the  end.  But  modern  marriage 
is  immensely  complicated  in  its  stability  by  the  increasing 
urbanization  of  the  people.  The  population  of  all  our  cities 
is  rapidly  increasing  and  the  density  in  many  sections  is 
resulting  in  intolerable  congestion.  Economic  pressure  re- 
sults in  small  families  or  no  families  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  exceedingly  high  standard  of  living  further  accentuates 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  Young  men  of  fair  incomes 
cannot  afford  to  marry  because  they  cannot  provide  the  com- 
forts of  life  to  which  most  young  men  and  women  are  now 
accustomed.  Hence  marriage  is  deferred  and  often  the 
prospect  is  given  up  as  hopeless.  In  1920,  there  were  9,611,- 
902  unmarried  women  in  this  country,  fifteen  years  of  age 
and  over;  the  number  of  unmarried  men  of  the  same  age 
period  was  12,987,565.  While  there  are,  therefore,  enough 
men  and  women  to  marry,  the  problem  is  one  of  proper  social 
contacts.  Modern  city  life  makes  such  contacts  often  impos- 
sible and  both  unmarried  men  and  women  live  lonely  lives 
with  no  prospect  of  solving  the  problem  of  marriage  in  a 
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proper  way.  Society  has  not  yet  set  itself  to  the  task  of 
meeting  this  most  urgent  necessity  of  the  present  situation. 
Hence  there  are  countless  numbers  of  men  and  women  who 
would  gladly  marry  if  they  could,  but  they  can  find  no  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  which  are  imposed  upon  them. 

There  are  no  adequate  statistics  of  the  modern  American 
family  typically  representing  our  national  condition.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  forthcoming  census  of  1930  will  give 
adequate  consideration  to  the  correct  ascertainment  of  the 
facts  showing  respectively  the  number  of  families  without 
children,  with  one  child,  two  or  three  or  more  children  as 
the  case  may  be.  Within  the  last  thirty  years,  the  propaganda 
for  birth  control  has  affected  all  the  elements  of  the  popula- 
tion but  most  of  all  the  more  intelligent  type  which  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  increase  and  multiply.  Marriages 
without  children  are  becoming  more  common  if  general 
observations  can  be  relied  upon.  Certainly  small  families 
are  now  the  rule,  while  large  families  are  the  rare  exceptions. 
The  cost  of  bringing  up  children  in  a  proper  way  in  con- 
formity to  the  prevailing  standards  of  life  is  often  prohibi- 
tive. Yet  birth  control  is  unquestionably  a  serious  menace, 
at  least  to  the  health  of  the  women  concerned,  while  also  un- 
questionably it  detracts  largely  from  their  happiness  and  the 
security  of  the  marital  bonds.  It  is  highly  significant  that 
of  the  179,297  divorces  granted  in  1926,  57  per  cent  were 
among  marriages  without  children.  During  1887-1906,  this 
proportion  was  only  40.2  per  cent.  Particularly  significant 
are  the  corresponding  figures  for  divorces  granted  to  the 
husband,  forming  64.4  per  cent  of  childless  marriages  in 
the  total  of  divorces  granted  that  year.  Children  constitute 
the  finest,  as  well  as  the  strongest,  bond  that  holds  man  and 
wife  together  through  the  stress  and  strain  of  the  years,  which 
produce  no  end  of  problems.  Hence  the  obvious  conclusion 
that  one  of  the  chief  underlying  causes  of  modern  divorces 
in  this  country  and  its  increase  is  the  large  number  of  childless 
marriages. 
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But  the  absence  of  children  is  not  considered  a  cause  of 
divorce  in  the  classification  adopted  by  the  Census  Office, 
or  in  the  legal  decisions  that  grant  a  dissolution.  The  causes 
for  which  divorces  are  granted  are  chiefly  desertion,  form- 
ing 31.9  per  cent  of  all  divorces  granted  in  1926,  or  respec- 
tively 46.1  per  cent  of  the  divorces  granted  to  the  husband, 
and  26.1  per  cent  of  the  divorces  granted  to  the  wife.  This 
may  come  as  a  surprise,  for  it  is  generally  assumed  that 
more  husbands  desert  their  wives  than  wives  desert  their 
husbands.  The  next  important  cause  is  cruelty,  accounting 
for  38.7  per  cent  of  all  divorces  granted,  or  respectively 
28.5  per  cent  of  those  granted  to  husbands  and  42.0  per 
cent  of  those  granted  to  the  wife.  But  the  term  " cruelty" 
in  American  legal  practice  is  one  of  wide  interpretation.  It 
does  not  mean  necessarily  physical  cruelty,  as  much  as  it 
means  mental  cruelty  and  incompatibility  of  dispositions. 
This  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  whole  problem  in  that  char- 
acter in  its  best  development  implies  the  power  of  adjust- 
ment and  readjustment  to  circumstances  however  trying  they 
may  be.  The  willingness  to  endure  hardships  is  apparently 
diminishing.  The  obligation  accepted  at  marriage  for  bet- 
ter or  for  worse  is  lightly  regarded  and  may  be  more  cor- 
rectly interpreted  as  for  better  or  for  divorce. 

Adultery  forms  only  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the 
causes  alleged  in  American  divorces — only  9.3  per  cent  of 
all  divorces  or  respectively  14.7  per  cent  of  divorces  granted 
to  the  husband  and  7.1  per  cent  of  divorces  granted  to  the 
wife.  Here  again  is  a  curious  revelation  opposed  to  gen- 
erally accepted  conclusions  for  ordinarily  it  is  assumed  that 
faithlessness  on  the  part  of  the  husband  is  more  common 
than  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  but  our  divorce  statistics  prove 
the  opposite.  Unfortunately  all  our  statistics  are  impaired 
by  the  admitted  amount  of  fabricated  evidence  and  the 
frequency  of  perjury,  which  assigns  the  alleged  cause  instead 
of  the  true  cause  for  which  the  divorce  was  granted. 
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Drunkenness  is  no  longer  an  important  factor  in  American 
family  life  as  a  cause  of  divorce.  In  1926  the  total  number 
of  divorces  granted  on  account  of  drunkenness  was  1.6  per 
cent  of  the  whole,  or  respectively  0.4  per  cent  of  the  divorces 
granted  to  husbands  and  2.1  per  cent  of  the  divorces  granted 
to  the  wife.  It  is  rather  curious  to  observe  that  there  should 
have  been  but  slight  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  divorces 
granted  for  drunkenness  during  many  years.  During 
1867-71,  when  drunkenness  was  unquestionably  much  more 
common  than  at  the  present  time  the  proportion  of  divorces 
granted  on  this  account  was  3.1  per  cent  of  the  whole.  This 
by  1882-86  was  increased  to  4.5  per  cent  diminishing  to 
3.9  per  cent  during  1902-06.  In  1916  the  proportion  was 
3.4  per  cent,  while  in  1926  as  stated  it  was  1.5  per  cent. 
"While  there  has  been,  therefore,  a  diminution  in  the  propor- 
tion of  divorces  granted  for  drunkenness  it  is  not  as  marked 
as  might  have  been  anticipated  in  view  of  the  assumed  effects 
of  prohibition  on  American  family  life. 

The  highest  divorce  rate  for  this  country  is,  as  is  well 
known,  represented  by  Nevada.  The  divorce  rate  per  1,000 
of  married  population  in  1926  was  3.78  for  the  whole  United 
States  against  32.73  for  Nevada!  This,  of  course,  is  due  to 
an  entirely  artificial  state  of  affairs  since  Nevada  in  its 
pernicious  efforts  to  attract  a  temporary  population  for 
revenue  producing  purposes,  grants  divorces  on  the  flimsiest 
grounds  of  evidence.  Yet  the  divorce  mill  of  Nevada  offers 
the  only  means  of  relief  to  many  couples  living  in  states  in 
which  divorces  are  obtainable  only  with  great  difficulty  and 
at  prohibitive  expense.  In  the  state  of  South  Carolina  no 
divorces  whatever  are  granted.  There  are  those  who  argue 
for  uniform  divorce  laws  but  this  in  my  judgment  would  be 
most  unfortunate.  Marriage  and  divorce  are  both  in  proc- 
ess of  evolution  and  the  problem  should  be  permitted  to 
work  itself  out  gradually  in  the  light  of  experience.  Yet 
South  Carolina  seems  to  get  along  very  well  without  divorce 
and  the  marriage  rate  in  that  state  is  as  high  as  anywhere 
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else.  While  the  marriage  rate  of  the  total  population  in 
1926  for  the  entire  United  States  was  10.27,  it  was  13.13  per 
1,000  for  South  Carolina.  Nor  did  the  divorce  rate  of  Nevada 
preclude  that  state  from  having  a  marriage  rate  consider- 
ably above  the  average,  the  rate  having  been  15.86  for  the 
year  under  review.  As  a  matter  of  fact  while  there  was  an 
increase  in  divorces  in  Nevada  from  1,021  in  1926  to  1,953 
in  1927,  marriages  during  the  same  two  years  increased 
from  1,228  to  2,398.  This  would  suggest  that  many  divorced 
couples  remarried  soon  after  their  decree  had  been  obtained. 
All  of  this  reflects,  of  course,  a  situation  decidedly  discon- 
certing, for  if  marriage  can  be  entered  into  lightly,  can  be 
dissolved  easily,  and  reentered  into  without  difficulty,  the 
institution  faces  grave  possibilities  for  the  future.  The  old 
stigma  of  divorce  has  long  since  passed  away  and  nothing 
is  now  thought  about  what  once  was  looked  upon  as  a  de- 
cided blemish  of  character.  While  that  point  of  view  was 
often  not  justified,  a  divorce  is  always  rightfully  to  be  con- 
strued as  an  original  weakness  of  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  two  contracting  parties.  The  easier  the  facilities  to 
escape  the  consequences  of  errors  of  judgment,  the  more 
encouragement,  of  course,  will  be  given  to  commit  such  errors 
in  the  future. 

But  the  problem  of  marriage  in  its  larger  aspects  involves 
that  of  all  human  relations.  The  latter  affects  millions  of 
men  and  women  who  for  some  reason  or  other  cannot  marry 
or  fully  maintain  its  many  obligations.  The  problem  is 
not  being  solved  by  finding  fault  with  those  who  seek  other 
outlets  or  contract  extramarital  relations,  as  a  rule  without 
consequences  as  regards  offspring.  No  one  can  essay  upon 
this  phase  of.  the  question  without  difficulty.  Anyone's 
personal  experience  in  human  relations  is  much  too  limited 
to  justify  general  conclusions.  But  it  goes  without  saying 
that  the  amount  of  unhappiness  due  to  the  difficulties  of 
marriage  and  its  continuity  is  increasing.  Every  normal 
man  and  woman  desires  marriage  and  most  of  them  are 
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willing  to  pay  the  price.  But  modern  life  is  becoming  entirely 
too  complex  and  is  dealt  with  in  much  too  superficial  a  man- 
ner to  afford  the  hope  that  present  day  tendencies  are  in 
the  right  direction.  There  is  clearly  a  need  of  more  instruc- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  young  in  the  elements  of  character 
building  and  particularly  appreciation  of  the  value  as  well 
as  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  institution.  Every  divorce 
in  this  respect  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  hindrance  and  have 
anti-social  effects.  Every  well  lived  marriage  is  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  young  to  go  and  do  likewise.  Hence  the  pro- 
found duty  and  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to 
live  their  married  life  in  such  a  manner  as  to  set  on  their 
own  part  the  best  possible  example.  There  are  no  truer 
words  than  that  ''there  is  no  place  like  home."  The  present 
day  unrest,  high  rents,  frequent  moving,  congested  modes 
of  living,  all  undermine  the  home  building  sense.  Home 
ownership  of  which  so  much  has  been  made  in  the  past  is 
no  longer  feasible  on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of  people 
who  must  be  free  to  move  as  economic  conditions  may  re- 
quire. Yet  much  may  be  done  to  maintain  a  home  even  under 
the  most  difficult  conditions  and  countless  numbers  of  men 
and  women  manage  to  maintain  a  happy  home  in  spite  of 
poverty  and  other  disadvantages.  If  there  is  one  duty 
paramount  in  the  relation  of  parents  to  their  children  it  is 
the  maintenance  of  a  home  that  will  ever  be  a  glorious  memory 
to  look  back  upon.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  we  were  more  con- 
cerned with  home  making  than  with  the  eternal  quest  of 
outside  activities,  outside  entertainment,  outside  enjoyments, 
fewer  divorces  would  result.  Marriage  has  so  many  inherent 
virtues  and  such  unlimited  powers  for  happiness  that  there 
is  not  the  slightest  danger  that  its  integrity  will  ever  be 
seriously  impaired.  But  on  the  fringe  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  divorces  is  certainly  suggestive  of  the  inroads  of 
pernicious  doctrines  and  loose  forms  of  thinking,  suggestive 
of  a  much  stronger  appeal  to  the  higher  emotions  than  is 
ordinarily  met  in  the  largely  futile  discussions  of  perpetuity, 
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sacredness  and  security.  No  wealth  and  no  power,  however 
imposing  or  useful  to  the  community,  can  equal  the  joy  of 
a  happily  married  life  and  the  possibilities  of  a  real  home. 
These  advantages  are  so  obvious  that  they  may  safely  be 
considered  an  effective  and  permanent  barrier  to  any  material 
progress  of  a  lowering  of  present  day  standards  towards 
the  superficial  ideas  of  so-called  social  reformers  who  would 
bring  about  a  different  state  of  affairs  but  not  a  better  one. 


WHAT  IS  HAPPENING  TO  THE  AMERICAN  FAMILY? 

HARRY  EMERSON   FOSDIOK 

A  far  reaching  revolt  is  on  against  old  fashioned  family 
life.  Moreover,  such  a  revolt  was  inevitable.  With  our 
inveterate  tendency  to  believe  in  "good  old  times"  and  to 
see  our  present  degeneracy  against  the  fair  background  of 
an  imagined  past,  we  commonly  glorify  the  old  fashioned 
home.  But  even  conservatives  who  count  their  opinions  on 
the  family  orthodox,  and  who  are  filled  with  indignation  at 
the  modern  revolt,  need  only  imagine  themselves  precipitated 
back  a  few  centuries  into  the  thick  of  the  ancient  customs  to 
see  how  intolerable  that  old  fashioned  family  life  would  be. 

Here  is  one  item  from  the  ancient  English  law  dealing 
with  the  rights  of  a  husband  over  his  wife: 

He  shall  treat  and  govern  the  aforesaid  A  well  and  de- 
cently, and  shall  not  inflict  nor  cause  to  be  inflicted  any 
injury  upon  the  aforesaid  A,  except  in  so  far  as  he  may  law- 
fully and  reasonably  do  so  in  accordance  with  the  right  of 
a  husband  to  correct  and  chastise  his  wife. 

That  was   old  fashioned  family  life. 

Thanks  are  due  once  more  to  Dr.  Fosdick  for  his  cooperation  in  making  his 
material  available  for  use  in  the  interests  of  the  social  hygiene  program. 

Appreciation  is  extended,  also,  to  the  American  Magazine  in  the  pages  of 
which  the  article  first  appeared. — EDITOR. 
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In  the  economic  realm,  all  the  English  wife's  property  be- 
longed to  her  husband.  If  she  was  a  wage  earner  all  her 
earnings  were  his  by  law.  If  he  brutally  mistreated  her  and 
deserted  her  and  she  became  self -supporting,  he  could  return 
any  time  and  take  away  every  cent  that  she  had  gained. 
If  he  died  first,  he  even  could  will  away  from  her  all  her 
property  and  leave  her  destitute,  save  for  her  ''necessary" 
clothes,  her  jewels  and  ornaments  of  the  person. 

This  actual  incident  is  taken  from  the  Westminster  Review, 
in  1856: 

A  lady  whose  husband  had  been  unsuccessful  in  business 
established  herself  as  a  milliner  in  Manchester.  After  some 
years  of  toil  she  realized  sufficient  for  the  family  to  live 
upon  comfortably,  the  husband  having  done  nothing  mean- 
while. They  lived  for  a  time  in  easy  circumstances  after  she 
gave  up  business  and  then  the  husband  died,  bequeathing  all 
his  wife's  earnings  to  his  own  illegitimate  children.  At  the 
age  of  sixty-two  she  was  compelled,  in  order  to  gain  her  bread, 
to  return  to  business. 

That  was  old  fashioned  family  life. 

As  for  divorce,  only  the  man  could  hope  to  get  it.  In  all 
English  history  no  woman  applied  for  divorce  before  1801  and 
only  three  before  1841.  No  matter  what  a  man  did  to  his  wife, 
she  had  to  endure  it. 

Consider  this  utterance  of  a  prominent  Anglican  clergy- 
man in  a  Philadelphia  pulpit  in  1880 : 

There  is  no  crime  which  a  man  can  commit  which  justifies 
his  wife  in  leaving  him  or  applying  for  that  monstrous  thing, 
divorce.  It  is  her  duty  to  subject  herself  to  him  always, 
and  no  crime  that  he  can  commit  can  justify  her  lack  of 
obedience.  If  he  be  a  bad  or  wicked  man,  she  may  gently 
remonstrate  with  him,  but  refuse  him  never. 

That  was  old  fashioned  family  life. 

No  wonder  that  for  half  a  century  the  revolt  has  been 
persistent  and  vehement ! 
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Moreover,  not  only  have  these  positive  evils  stung  our 
generation  into  rebellion,  but  the  most  characteristic  factors 
of  our  new  economic  order  have  made  it  incredible  that  the 
dead  hand  of  the  past  should  rule  the  modern  family.  In 
particular,  some  eight  and  a  half  million  women  in  the  United 
States  are  in  gainful  occupations  outside  their  homes.  The 
consequences  of  this  fact  are  far  reaching  and  deep.  Free- 
dom is  a  matter  of  economics ;  there  is  little  use  in  claiming 
to  be  free  if  one  is  economically  dependent. 

Today  increasing  millions  of  women  are  economically 
independent;  we  train  our  daughters  to  that  end  as  we  train 
our  sons.  When,  therefore,  we  read  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  all  divorces  applied  for  are  sought  by  women, 
the  fact  is  not  so  discouraging  as  it  might  be.  It  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  estate  of  family  life  is  in  fact 
worse  than  it  was  a  century  ago.  On  the  available  evidence, 
I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  it  is  better.  What  is  clear 
is  that  modern  women  will  not  stand  what  their  foremothers 
did,  because  they  do  not  have  to. 

A  vehement  revolt,  therefore,  is  on  against  old  fashioned 
family  life.  We  may  as  well  make  up  our  minds  that  it  is 
inevitable.  If  we  are  wise  we  shall  see  that  it  is  desirable. 
The  longer  that  some  of  the  old  legal  and  social  taboos  are 
retained,  the  more  disastrous  will  be  the  breakage  when  they 
give  way.  The  eminent  churchman  who  summons  the  hosts 
of  the  Lord  to  "holy  indignation"  as  the  chief  remedy  he 
has  to  offer  for  our  perilous  experimentation  with  the  family 
is  wasting  his  whistle  in  the  teeth  of  a  rising  gale. 

This  fact,  however — that  the  present  revolt  is  inevitable 
and  that  there  are  many  elements  in  the  old  fashioned  family 
against  which  revolt  is  necessary — does  not  solve  our  prob- 
lem. The  real  danger  in  our  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that 
so  many  people  see  clearly  what  they  are  revolting  from 
and  so  few  see  at  all  what  they  are  revolting  to. 

Every  age  of  rebellion  against  obsolete  modes  of  life  and 
thought  presents  this  crucial  problem.  Dislike  of  something 
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old  is  easier  than  discovery  of  somehing  new.  As  in  the 
case  of  Eussia,  it  is  simpler  to  perceive  the  evils  of  capitalism 
and  to  run  headlong  from  them  than  it  is  to  perceive  what 
you  are  running  into  when  you  take  the  road  leading  toward 
communism. 

It  has  long  been  proverbially  evident  that  getting  pre- 
cipitately out  of  the  frying  pan  may  be  only  a  prelude  to 
landing  in  the  fire. 

The  dominant  mood  of  every  age  of  revolt  is  the  passionate 
desire  to  get  away  from  something.  In  this  generation, 
when  even  our  books  bear  titles  like  ' '  The  Revolt  of  Youth, ' ' 
this  passion  for  escape  is  ardent.  We  wish  to  get  away 
from  old  taboos,  burdensome  restrictions,  moral  conven- 
tions, cramping  orthodoxies;  and  the  resultant  situation  is 
often  similar  to  the  estate  of  a  man  who  has  fled  from  a 
wild-cat  in  the  woods.  He  saw  so  clearly  what  he  wanted  to 
run  from  that  he  did  not  stop  to  think  what  he  was  running  to, 
so  that,  having  now  paused  to  consider  the  matter,  he  is 
bewildered,  lost,  out  in  the  woods,  and  not  sure  where. 

Such  is  the  situation  in  large  areas  of  American  family 
life  today. 

The  spirit  of  revolt  against  old  marital  laws  and  customs, 
inevitable  and  justifiable  though  it  is,  has  brought  us  to  a 
pass  not  unlike  that  of  Rastus  fleeing  from  a  bear,  who,  asked 
where  he  was  going,  cried  as  he  fled  past,  "I  ain't  going  no- 
where; I'se  coming  from  somewhere."  The  attention  of 
many  people  for  half  a  century  has  been  largely  concerned 
with  the  things  in  family  life  that  the  new  generation  wishes 
to  flee  from.  It  is  high  time  that  we  began  seriously  and 
intelligently  considering  what  WTC  are  fleeing  to. 

' ' Companionate  marriage"  is  the  term  that  increasingly 
is  being  used  to  sum  up  the  probable  end  of  the  present 
revolt.  This  term  was  first  employed  by  Doctor  Knight  of 
Barnard  College  in  an  article  published  in  May,  1924.  At 
its  inception  it  signified  simply  the  wedlock  of  two  people 
who,  for  various  reasons  all  the  way  from  pleasure  to  health, 
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wished  to  marry  without  facing,  at  least  in  the  early  years 
of  their  union,  the  responsibility  of  children. 

That  there  are  situations  where  such  an  arrangement  is 
both  innocent  and  desirable,  must  be  obvious.  Two  people 
going  to  a  difficult  missionary  field  may  be  well  advised  not 
to  have  children.  Conditions  of  individual  health  at  home  may 
make  such  an  arrangement  temporarily  imperative.  He  would 
be  hard-hearted  as  well  as  ill-advised  who  would  insist  that  two 
professional  students  working,  let  us  say,  for  higher  degrees, 
might  not  marry  until  they  were  prepared  to  support  a  family. 

To  be  sure,  even  in  its  simplest  form,  this  modern  varia- 
tion from  the  historic  family  depends  on  methods  of  con- 
trolling birth;  but  that  it  is  inevitable,  that  it  is  in  wide- 
spread and  constantly  increasing  use,  that  it  is  often  ab- 
solutely necessary  and  generally  innocent,  most  observers 
would  at  once  agree. 

From  this  early  and  simple  meaning,  however,  the  phrase 
" companionate  marriage"  has  moved  out  to  a  much  wider 
significance.  Words  gain  associations,  connotations,  sug- 
gestions far  beyond  the  power  of  their  originators  to  guide 
or  prevent,  and  the  phrase  "companionate  marriage"  now 
popularly  represents  a  scheme  of  sexual  experimentation, 
whereby  two  people  go  through  the  form  of  marriage  in 
order  to  live  with  each  other  without  assuming  either  the 
hope  of  permanency  or  the  responsibility  of  children. 

In  a  word,  companionate  marriage  now  has  become  gen- 
erally synonymous  with  trial  marriage.  Try  wedlock  once, 
it  says ;  if  you  do  not  make  a  success  of  it,  try  again ;  mar- 
riage is  neither  so  sacred  nor  so  emotionally  delicate  that 
you  need  to  be  afraid  to  experiment  with  it.  It  is  like  buy- 
ing a  pair  of  shoes.  Of  course  you  will  try  to  secure  a  good 
fit  the  first  time,  since  it  is  so  bothersome  a  nuisance  to  change 
if  you  fail;  but  if  the 'fit  is  poor  no  great  damage  is  done. 
Get  another  pair. 

That  such  trial  marriage  is  not  so  much  a  modern  devia- 
tion from  as  it  is  a  modern  cancellation  of  the  historic  family 
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is  clear.  The  one  crucial  point  at  issue  in  the  present  con- 
fused situation  is  to  be  found  in  the  inquiry  whether  in  our 
revolt  against  the  old  fashioned  family  we  are  revolting  to 
trial  marriage.  Is  that  our  terminus  ad  quern? 

The  easiest  thing  in  this  world  is  to  hate  something.  We 
have  been  indulging  this  facile  faculty  of  anger  against  the 
obsolete  laws  and  taboos  which  have  governed  the  home. 
Our  attitude  of  revolt  has  centered  our  attention  on  the 
process  of  escape  from  disliked  inheritances  of  marital  codes 
and  customs.  Now  we  begin  to  get  a  fairly  clear  view  of 
the  revolt's  actual  destination.  It  seems  to  be  trial  mar- 
riage. Is  that  really  where  we  wish  to  end?  If  not,  now  is 
the  time  to  face  the  question.  At  present,  we  undoubtedly 
are  headed  in  that  direction. 

The  proponents  of  companionate  marriage  constantly  press 
to  the  front  certain  details  of  legal  change  which  they  desire. 
In  particular,  they  say  that  two  alterations  in  our  laws  are 
necessary : 

First,  they  wish  motherhood  to  be  voluntary,  and  to  that 
end  they  wish  legal  restrictions  removed  from  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information  about  methods  of  controlling  birth.  Very 
well,  many  of  us  would  answer,  let  the  shackles  be  removed 
from  the  physicians  and  let  them  be  given  discretion  in  the 
matter.  This  will  certainly  be  done  eventually;  it  may  as 
well  be  done  now.  Let  the  physicians,  who  are  the  proper 
custodians,  be  legally  empowered  to  give  it  or  withhold  it 
as  they  see  fit.  Ought  not  children  to  be  wanted  when  they 
come?  God  pity  the  children  that  come  when  they  are  not 
wanted ! 

Second,  the  proponents  of  companionate  marriage  insist 
that  divorce  by  mutual  consent  should  be  possible.  They 
make  a  telling  point  against  the  hypocrisy  entailed  by  our 
present  legal  requirements.  When  two  married  people  hate 
each  other,  cannot  abide  living  together,  and,  in  consequence, 
have  made  a  hell  instead  of  a  home  out  of  their  relationship, 
they  cannot  be  divorced  because  they  so  hate  each  other 
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but  must  go  through  the  legal  farce  of  a  mutual  agreement 
by  which  one  brings  charges  against  the  other. 

To  this  accusation  that  the  present  legal  situation  is  hypo- 
critical many  of  us  would  agree.  Let  divorce  by  mutual  con- 
sent come — with  one  qualification:  At  least  let  us  have  it 
on  the  Scandinavian  model,  in  accordance  with  which  a  whole 
year  must  elapse  between  the  application  for  and  the  granting 
of  the  divorce.  That  would  prevent  cheap  separations  for 
temporary  quarrels. 

Such  legal  changes  as  these,  however,  are  not  the  gist  of 
our  present  problem.  What  is  happening  is  much  more  seri- 
ous than  the  advocacy  of  such  changes  can  seriously  affect. 
The  entire  perspective  is  awry  when  one  supposes  that  chang- 
ing birth  control  laws  and  extracting  the  hypocrisy  from 
divorce  laws  will  solve  the  problem  precipitated  by  our  revolt 
against  the  ancient  family  codes.  For  the  pith  of  that  problem 
lies  in  one  question :  Whether  in  rebelling  against  old  marital 
ideals  and  customs  we  really  intend  to  rebel  into  the  ideals 
and  customs  of  trial  marriage. 

When,  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  we  described  the 
old  fashioned  family  we  left  something  out.  Here  it  is  in  a 
letter  written  in  1637  by  John  Winthrop,  a  Puritan.  He 
had  been  married  twenty  years  when  he  addressed  this  letter 
to  his  wife: 

Sweetheart: — I  was  unwillingly  hindered  from  coming  to 
thee,  nor  am  I  likely  to  see  thee  before  the  last  day  of  this 
week :  therefore  I  shall  want  a  band  or  two :  and  cuffs.  I  pray 
thee  also  send  me  six  or  seven  leaves  of  tobacco  dried  and 
powdered.  Have  care  of  thyself  this  cold  weather,  and  speak 
to  the  folks  to  keep  the  goats  well  out  of  the  garden.  .  .  . 
If  any  letters  be  come  for  me,  send  them  by  this  bearer.  I  will 
trouble  thee  no  further.  The  Lord  bless  and  keep  thee,  my 
sweet  wife,  and  all  our  family;  and  send  us  a  comfortable 
meeting.  So  I  kiss  thee  and  love  thee  ever,  and  rest 

Thy  faithful  husband, 

JOHN  WINTHROP. 

That  after  twenty  years ! 
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The  gist  of  the  American  family  problem  today  is  the 
question  whether  for  that  element  in  the  old  fashioned  home 
we  propose  to  substitute  the  sexual  experimentation  of  trial 
marriage. 

Personally,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  long  run  will  consent  to  that  exchange.  If 
they  do  consent  to  it,  the  degeneration  of  American  civilization 
will  come  on  apace.  For  the  attitudes  and  actions  involved 
in  trial  marriage  are,  first,  psychologically  disruptive  to  the 
individual  and,  second,  socially  ruinous  to  the  nation. 

The  psychological  aspect  of  the  matter  is  primary.  Nature 
has  been  at  work  a  long  time  on  the  sex  problem  and  we 
cannot  by  any  swift,  slick  changes  outwit  what  Nature  has 
had  in  mind.  Today  an  immense  amount  of  cheap  thought 
and  talk  is  going  the  rounds  of  novels,  dramas,  movies,  maga- 
zines and  conversations,  to  the  general  effect  that  sex  is  an 
imperious  urge  toward  personal  pleasure  in  general  and  bodily 
gratification  in  particular. 

The  plain  fact,  however,  is  that  from  Nature's  standpoint 
sex  is  only  a  lure  to  get  two  people  to  love  each  other  deeply 
enough  and  long  enough  to  bring  up  children.  What  Nature 
wants  is  children,  and  because  Nature  always  makes  attractive 
the  road  to  the  goal  she  seeks  she  has  allured  men  and  women 
into  family  life  by  pleasant  paths.  What  she  was  getting  at, 
however,  was  not  the  pleasure  of  the  path  but  the  goal  of  the 
children,  and  anybody  who  makes  it  his  principle  of  action 
to  steal  the  gratification  of  Nature's  lure  without  fulfilling 
Nature's  purpose  is  committing  a  psychological  theft  on 
which  Nature  wreaks  inevitable  vengeance. 

The  whipper-snappers  in  psychology  may  speak  to  the  con- 
trary; the  seers  tell  the  truth.  Says  Professor  Overstreet: 

As  I  look  around  me,  I  seem  to  find  that  the  one  thing 
which  deepens  life,  which  gives  it  " resonance,"  which  brings 
it  great  joy,  is  the  putting  one's  self  outside  one's  self  into 
another  personality.  It  is  this  identification  with  another 
personality,  and  not  simply  bodily  gratification,  to  which  the 
whole  sex  process  seems  fundamentally  to  point. 
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If  mating  fails  of  this,  it  seems  that  it  is  no  real  mating. 
If  it  does  achieve  it,  then  a  kind  of  conjoint  personality  is 
developed,  which,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  is  creative 
of  new  values  in  life.  Sex  life,  it  seems  to  me,  does  not  reach 
its  full  possibilities  unless  it  reaches  this  level  of  creative 
love. 

Trial  marriage,  therefore,  in  its  ordinarily  accepted  mean- 
ing, is  psychologically  a  truncated,  arrested,  balked  experi- 
ence. It  means  emotional  repression  and  disruption.  Some 
people  assume  that  because  the  idea  is  new  it  is  an  advance. 
As  well  assume  that  being  killed  by  an  airplane  or  going  to 
war  with  poison  gas  is  an  advance. 

Nature  is  too  old  at  this  sex  game  to  be  so  easily  circum- 
vented. And  what  she  signifies  by  the  game  and  intends  to 
get  out  of  it  is  clear.  The  complete  sex  experience  means 
falling  in  love,  learning  the  secret  of  staying  in  love,  mastering 
the  art  of  growing  up  in  love,  enlarging  the  love  life  into  a 
family  of  children,  until  within  the  green  cusp  of  a  physical 
relation  grow  the  flower  and  fruit  of  a  spiritual  union. 

That  is  the  complete  sex  experience.  Anything  less  than 
that  is  a  pitiful  truncation.  As  Mark  Twain  said  out  of  his 
own  experience:  "No  man  and  woman  really  know  what 
perfect  love  is  until  they  have  been  married  a  quarter  of  a 
century."  The  first  and  primary  trouble  with  this  new 
philosophy  of  marriage,  as  trying  on  a  pair  of  shoes,  is  that 
it  is  utterly  blind  to  the  biological  and  psychological  facts 
about  sex.  It  represents  not  advance  but  ignorance. 

Tragedy  and  comedy  are  mingled  in  the  desperate  endeavors 
with  which  some  people  cloak  the  facts  of  advancing  age  by 
superficial  camouflage.  By  hook  or  crook,  dress,  cosmetics, 
or  kittenish  ways,  they  refuse  the  normal  development  in- 
volved in  growing  older  and  try  to  retain  their  adolescence. 
They  try  making  their  springtime  permanent  and,  inevitably 
failing  in  the  attempt,  they  thereby  ruin  the  natural  loveliness 
of  their  summer  and  autumn. 

This  same  fatal  blunder  in  the  love  life  is  encouraged  by 
trial  marriage.  People  try  to  retain  the  age  of  romance. 
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When  it  wears  out  with  one  person,  they  try  to  regain  it 
with  another.  They  are  encouraged  in  this  by  the  imbecility 
of  our  movies  and  novels,  where  romantic  passion  is  pictured 
as  the  end  of  the  love  life,  whereas  it  is  only  the  beginning. 
So,  centering  their  attention  on  the  romantic  emotions  as 
the  essence  of  sex  experience,  they  flit  like  butterflies  from 
one  honeyed  spot  to  another.  Meanwhile,  they  have  utterly 
lost  touch  with  psychological  reality.  The  fact  is  that  the 
only  complete  love  life  moves  out  of  adolescent  romance  as 
inevitably  as  spring  moves  into  summer,  and  is  consummated 
in  a  developing  friendship,  with  common  affection  for  chil- 
dren, common  interest  in  work  and  play,  and  the  restfulness 
of  mutual  trust.  Any  experience  less  than  that,  or  other 
than  that,  is  psychologically  truncated  and  repressed. 

This  approach  to  the  matter  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
The  accumulating  revolt  against  the  old  fashioned  family  has 
attacked  the  marital  laws;  but  there  are  two  kinds  of  law- 
enacted  law  and  discovered  law.  For  the  first  kind,  go  to 
the  legislatures,  those  legal  rabbit  warrens  that  with  such 
amazing  fecundity  turn  out  laws  by  the  thousands.  But  for 
the  other  kind  of  law,  go  to  a  scientific  laboratory.  There 
men  do  not  make  up  laws  but  discover  them.  There  the  word 
"law"  does  not  mean  an  imagined  ideal  as  to  how  things 
ought  to  act  but  a  veritable  discovery  of  the  ways  in  which 
they  do  act. 

When,  therefore,  our  new  generation  flouts  the  laws  that 
hitherto  have  regulated  the  moral  life  of  the  family  and  the 
individual,  it  is  exceedingly  important  to  distinguish  which 
of  the  two  kinds  of  law  is  being  flouted.  The  man-made 
variety  may  profitably  be  changed  or  rescinded.  But  the 
discovered  variety,  that  man  has  not  made  up  but  has  found 
out  by  the  study  of  Nature's  law-abiding  processes,  cannot 
be  disobeyed  with  impunity. 

Today  loose  conceptions  of  marriage  as  largely  consisting 
in  bodily  gratification  are  defended  in  popular  minds  by  a 
supposed  psychological  law  to  the  effect  that  the  sex  instinct 
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must  not  be  suppressed  but  expressed.  To  let  yourself  go, 
this  teaching  says,  to  do  as  you  please,  to  give  your  emotions 
gangway,  abandon  yourself  and  have  your  fling — this  is  the 
law  of  a  healthy  sex  life.  In  consequence  of  this  supposed 
psychological  doctrine,  we  have  wild  talk  among  our  young 
people  about  the  value  of  promiscuous  experimentation  dur- 
ing youth,  and  among  our  older  people  about  marriage  being 
a  temporary  arrangement  for  mutual  gratification. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  idea  that  the  sex  instinct  must 
not  be  controlled,  and,  when  other  interests  make  it  wise, 
suppressed,  is  psychological  nonsense. 

Consider  the  matter  with  reference  to  other  instincts.  We 
have,  for  example,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation.  It  is 
fundamental.  If  instincts  must  not  be  repressed,  that  of  all 
others  must  be  respected.  But  if  with  your  wife  and  children 
you  should  be  in  a  shipwreck  and,  your  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation becoming  dominant  and  imperious,  you  should  crowd 
into  a  life-boat  and  leave  your  wife  and  children  behind  and 
be  saved  while  they  drowned,  how  would  you  explain  the 
matter  to  your  friends'?  Would  you  say,  I  have  just  been 
reading  a  book  on  the  new  psychology — I  felt  that  if  I  re- 
pressed my  instinct  of  self-preservation  I  would  be  in  danger 
of  serious  mental  derangement?  You  would  not  get  off  by 
any  such  method  from  being  an  outlaw  and  a  pariah. 

Most  of  the  cheap,  popular  talk  about  the  danger  of  repres- 
sing instincts  is  nonsense.  The  fact  is  that  we  repress  in- 
stincts or,  better  yet,  sublimate  them,  every  hour  of  our  lives, 
or  else  we  would  be  in  an  asylum  or  a  jail.  The  psychological 
law  of  life  is  not  to  say  to  any  instinct,  Do  as  you  please  !r 
but  out  of  all  our  instincts  to  build  a  personality.  At  the 
beginning  each  one  of  us  is  a  mess.  "I'm  not  a  man,  but  a 
mob,"  says  a  character  in  one  of  H.  G.  Wells 's  stories.  Each 
one  of  us  must  start  as  a  mob  of  unorganized  instincts,  and 
the  law  of  successful  living  is  to  build  a  personality,  until 
all  the  instincts — self-preservation,  pugnacity,  sex  and  the 
rest — become  driving  power  in  a  mental  and  spiritual  engine,, 
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integrated,  unified,  purposeful  and  going  somewhere.  That 
is  not  enacted  moral  law;  that  is  discovered  law. 

If  I  write  dogmatically,  I  ask  pardon,  because  I  see  this 
thing  so  often.  Here  is  a  typical  story  of  a  woman  early 
and  miserably  married.  Her  husband  died,  which,  she  said, 
was  lucky,  because  she  would  have  killed  him  if  he  hadn't. 
And  then  for  years  afterward  came  a  long  series  of  liaisons 
operated  as  decently  as  liaisons  can  be.  She  had  not  repressed 
any  instincts ;  but  she  was  not  happy.  She  was  in  hell.  A  bril- 
liant woman  of  high  intellectual  genius,  she  thought  she  had 
been  fulfilling  a  psychological  law,  when  she  had  been  smash- 
ing it  all  to  pieces. 

The  real  psychiatrists,  like  Doctor  Hadfield  of  London, 
see  this  thing  clearly.  He  teaches  that  in  the  course  of  evolu- 
tion we  have  long  since  outgrown  the  absolute  sway  of  the 
polygamous  impulse,  and  have  come  over  into  the  real,  if 
partial,  sway  of  the  monogamous  impulse.  The  monogamous 
impulse  is  in  us  all,  so  that  the  trouble  with  this  talk  of  letting 
yourself  go  is  that  it  comes  too  late  in  the  evolution  of  the 
race.  The  highest  happiness  for  any  well  developed  man 
or  woman  lies  in  a  single,  loyal  love  that  grows  up  from 
romance  into  abiding  friendship.  That  is  psychological  law. 

So  far  as  enacted  law  is  concerned,  therefore,  the  endeavor 
must  be  to  encourage,  so  far  as  law  can  help  in  the  matter,  this 
normal  healthy,  monogamous  relationship.  I  have  emphasized 
the  psychological  importance  of  monogamy  to  the  participants 
in  the  marriage.  Of  course  the  social  significance  of  monog- 
amy to  the  children  and,  therefore,  to  the  nation  is  obvious. 
Nature,  during  the  course  of  evolution,  prolonged  the  infancy 
of  the  human  child  until  the  family  became  a  biological  neces- 
sity. The  child's  long  dependence  makes  sustained  paternal 
and  maternal  care  indispensable,  and  from  this  prolonged 
mutual  relationship  came  all  our  finest  moral  qualities. 

Human  virtue  was  created  out  of  the  family,  and  human 
virtue  will  perish  with  the  family.  There  are  no  substitutes 
for  parents. 
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This  stake  which  society  at  large  has  in  the  matter,  there- 
fore, is  tremendous,  and  whatever  the  state's  laws  can  do 
to  encourage  monogamy  should  be  done. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  this  crucial  problem  can 
be  solved  at  the  divorce  end.  Making  divorce  merely  difficult, 
restricting  divorce  to  statutory  grounds,  and  similar  meas- 
ures, are  in  themselves  worse  than  useless.  There  is  no  good 
in  pretending  that  we  have  true  monogamy  because  two  hope- 
less misfits  still  call  themselves  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  nor  is  there 
any  profit  in  supposing  that  a  single  act  of  infidelity  is  a 
just  cause  for  separation  while  years  of  secret  brutality  are 
not  a  cause.  Treating  divorce  with  more  intelligence  may 
help  matters  a  little,  but  making  divorce  more  difficult  will 
not  in  itself  help  at  all. 

The  only  solution  of  the  problem,  if  there  is  such  a  thing, 
lies  at  the  marriage  end.  Let  us  get  clearly  in  our  minds 
that  in  revolting  from  obsolete  fashions  in  the  ancient  family 
we  must  not  revolt  to  trial  marriage.  Let  us  see  distinctly 
that  the  monogamous  relationship  is  the  only  psychologically 
complete,  emotionally  satisfactory,  ethically  serviceable,  and 
socially  productive  form  of  marriage.  Let  us  get  this  truth 
clearly  in  our  minds,  and  make  it  clear  to  our  children.  Then 
let  this  corollary  be  taught :  that  marriage  is  the  most  serious 
decision  that  men  and  women  can  face  and  that,  therefore, 
it  is  "not  to  be  entered  into  unadvisedly  or  lightly;  but 
reverently,  discreetly,  advisedly,  soberly,  and  in  the  fear  of 
God." 
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Any  unbiased  approach  to  a  social  problem  always  raises 
many  questions,  and  the  problem  of  marriage  raises  more 
moot  points  perhaps  than  any  other  social  question.  Hence 
the  reader  of  this  booklet  does  not  wonder  that  there  is  at 
least  one  question  mark  in  the  title  of  three  words.  He 
soon  finds,  however,  that  the  interrogation  point  is  not  an 
apologetic  gesture,  modestly  telling  of  the  uncertainty  con- 
nected by  the  author  with  the  relation  of  careers  for  women 
and  the  preservation  of  wholesome  married  home  life;  it  is 
a  promise  and  a  threat,  indicating  that  at  every  half  page 
a  question  or  two,  or  perhaps  a  half  dozen  in  a  bunch,  will 
be  inserted,  and  the  Socratic  determination  of  the  author  will 
increase  until  the  last  chapter  is  a  concluding  barrage  of 
nothing  but  questions.  There  are  two  kinds  of  books:  those 
that  settle  things  and  those  that  unsettle  the  reader.  This 
book  is  of  the  latter  type,  and  as  such  allows  neither  reader 
nor  reviewer  to  criticize;  for  we  are  on  the  defensive  from 
the  start.  Nothing  is  proved  nor  disproved  but  most  of  our 
assurances  and  prejudices  lie  helplessly  unproved  if  we  seri- 
ously pause  and  think  at  each  point  raised  for  critical 
consideration. 

Nor  is  the  experience  at  all  displeasing.  One  is  apt  to 
imagine  that  exhilaration  in  traveling  comes  from  going  some- 
where ;  but  within  the  last  few  days  one  of  the  most  exhilarat- 
ing trips  of  modern  times  was  taken  by  a  crew  in  a  plane 
that  stayed  up  in  the  air  much  longer  than  anyone  had 
dreamed  of  doing  before — and  simply  cruised  around  without 
effort  to  get  beyond  the  starting  point.  The  plane  appro- 

*  Based  on  the  book  Jobs  and  Marriage?  Outlines  for  the  Discussion  of  the 
Married  Woman  in  Business.  By  Grace  L.  Coyle.  New  York:  The  Woman's 
Press,  1928.  101  p.  $1.00. 
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priately  was  called  "The  Question  Mark."  The  question 
mark  keeps  us  up  in  the  air,  but  there  is  an  endurance  and 
solid  performance  to  be  associated  with  that  symbol  that 
exceeds  the  exclamation  point  or  the  finality  of  the  small 
and  assuming  period,  if  the  reviewer  may  be  pardoned  an 
emphatic  statement  in  saying  so.  The  book  is  interesting  and 
worth  while  and  contains  a  great  deal  of  analysis,  suggestion 
and  the  culled  kernels  of  a  large  number  of  magazine  articles, 
books  and  statements.  Two  features  of  the  work  are  unusual : 
(1)  to  have  someone  write  about  marriage  and  not  take  a 
strong  stand  for  much  of  it  conservatively,  or  radically  for 
a  casual  not-too-much-of -it ;  (2)  to  have  someone  competent 
to  speak  or  write  a  great  deal  on  the  subject  in  small  compass. 
This  reviewer  was  deeply  grateful  that  a  woman  again  has 
robbed  this  horrendous  topic  of  some  of  its  ogre-like  aspects 
by  a  matter  of  fact,  intellectual  trial-and-error  attitude  that 
took  none  of  the  significance  from  the  topic,  but  dropped  the 
over  seriousness  that  is  in  itself  part  of  the  so-called  marriage 
problem.  A  subject  too  vital  to  be  touched,  too  sacred  to  be 
discussed,  too  settled  to  be  questioned — that  subject  may  hurt 
and  hinder  as  much  as  it  may  "hand  down  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  the  ages." 

The  booklet  is  admirably  suited  for  its  purpose,  namely, 
to  serve  as  basis  for  group  discussions.  It  is  in  answer  to 
a  request  from  the  Commission  of  the  National  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Department  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  It  is 
intended  to  aid  the  individual  in  answering:  "Shall  I  go 
on  with  my  job  after  I  am  married!"  and  "What  do  I  think 
of  the  employment  of  married  women?"  It  does  not  attempt 
to  answer  although  it  does,  as  the  author  says,  open  up  what 
is  involved  in  the  questions.  It  brings  to  the  analysis :  (1)  the 
personal  experiences  of  the  discussers;  (2)  the  opinions  of 
those  familiar  with  the  field  and  (3)  the  studies  on  the  subject. 
It  is  striking  and  lamentable  to  see  how  few  data  of  the  last 
named  sort  are  available.  As  a  people  we  have  talked  a 
great  deal  about  the  subject  and  moralized  scarcely  less ;  but 
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we  know  little  of  it  and  are  not  taking  much  pains  or  spending 
much  money  to  find  out. 

Better  than  the  five  foot  shelf  of  books  for  him  who  would 
start  an  interesting  discussion  and  show  his  learning  at  a 
social  function,  is  the  list  of  topics  in  this  paper  bound  book- 
let: the  number  of  women  employed  and  the  attitude  toward 
the  question  of  their  employment ;  the  relation  of  the  employed 
woman  and  her  husband  especially  the  conservative  attitude 
of  the  men,  more  liberal  perhaps  among  the  husbands  of 
professional  women  and  the  younger  folks;  the  effect  on 
the  mutual  relationships ;  jealousy  of  the  husband,  diminution 
of  masculine  authority  (if  and  when  there  has  been  any  such 
thing),  the  independence  of  women  and  their  probably  greater 
readiness  to  leave  the  worst  of  us  males  and  seek  divorces, 
the  aid  given  mutual  understanding  by  putting  the  parties 
to  marital  projects  more  on  an  equality  in  all  ways,  giving 
chance  for  more  common  interests.  The  topics  above  men- 
tioned are  two  out  of  seven  and  an  addendum.  Third  Roman 
numeral  question  mark  is :  What  happens  to  the  home  when 
activities  are  taken  from  it,  and  women  are  not  so  economically 
necessary  as  heretofore,  when  the  tasks  that  are  left  to  women 
are  the  drudgery  kind,  when  perhaps  men  (as  won't  hurt 
them)  are  forced  to  adjust  themselves  to  women's  pursuits, 
when  community  kitchens  and  all  manner  of  devices  are  called 
upon  to  aid  the  employed  woman? 

Fourth,  what  about  the  children?  Are  there  fewer,  and  is 
infant  mortality  higher?  Do  they  need  mother's  attention 
or  will  they  be  better  adjusted  to  take  care  of  themselves 
and  to  control  a  balanced  emotional  life  if  mother  doesn't 
pour  out  a  cooped-up  and  egoistically  unexpressed  life  on 
them?  (The  author  asks  the  question  more  fairly.)  Fifth, 
what  makes  the  women  work:  need  of  money,  sociability, 
desire  to  do  something  worth  while,  perhaps  greater  ability 
to  wrork  in  office  than  in  the  kitchen?  Sixth,  is  the  double 
salary  necessary:  does  it  take  a  job  from  a  man?  Seventh, 
are  there  jobs  enough  to  go  around;  is  woman's  labor  " cheap 
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labor"  ?;  is  competence  to  decide  job-holding?  A  supple- 
mentary discussion  deals  with  the  older  married  women  in 
business  and  the  reasons  for  and  against  the  employment  of 
women  who  have  raised  their  children  at  least  past  the  age 
that  requires  greatest  attention. 

These  questions  have  been  discussed  much,  and  it  will  be 
wholesome  to  have  them  discussed  more.  Perhaps,  however, 
some  points  raised  in  the  discussions  and  earnestly  pondered, 
might  not  bother  the  discussers  in  actual  marital  relations. 
So  much  depends  on  common,  ordinary  fair  play,  regard  for 
the  independence  and  sanctity  of  another's  personality,  and 
the  cooperation  that  two  humans  can  build  up  if  they  are 
compatible;  so  much  theoretical  discussion  can  be  indulged 
in  as  mere  rationalization  about  conduct  that  does  not  square 
with  assumed  standards,  standards  that  are  often  very  arti- 
ficial; so  much  of  the  change  in  the  home  has  come  about 
before  the  realization  of  it  and  discussion  so  often  has  fol- 
lowed rather  than  preceded  social  advances ;  and  particularly 
do  so  many  of  the  conservative  attitudes  expressed  in  this 
and  other  treatises  seem  to  be  mere  conditionings  of  "old 
timers"  to  old  ways,  conditionings  the  younger  ones  will  not 
have  or  need  to  worry  about — so  much  are  these  things  true 
that  perhaps  it  is  not  wise  to  become  too  serious  about  the 
discussions  and  the  question  marks. 
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EDITOBIALS 

WHY    MARBIAGE    MAKES    GOOD 

It  is  not  only  in  the  realm  of  youth  that  problems  of  rela- 
tions between  the  sexes  are  complicated  by  new  folkways 
and  mores.  The  elders,  also,  are  confronted  by  them.  Or, 
perhaps,  it  might  be  well  to  consider  mankind  as  wholly 
youth,  but  in  various  stages  of  development. 

We  are  highly  gratified,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  present 
in  this  issue  two  thoughtful  articles  dealing  with  present 
day  social  hygiene  problems  from  quite  different  approaches 
but  arriving,  seemingly,  at  virtually  the  same  conclusions. 
The  philosophy  and  logic  of  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  lead  him 
to  believe  that  "the  monogamous  relationship  is  the  only 
psychologically  complete,  emotionally  satisfactory,  ethically 
serviceable,  and  socially  productive  form  of  marriage."  The 
data  and  statistics  of  Frederick  L.  Hoffman  are  merged  in 
the  summation,  "Marriage  has  so  many  inherent  virtues  and 
such  unlimited  powers  for  happiness  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  danger  that  its  integrity  will  ever  be  seriously 
impaired. ' ' 

It  often  has  been  said  that  marriage  is  a  profession:  in 
fact,  at  times  it  has  been  compared  to  a  business.  If  we  admit 
either  of  these  comparisons  as  valid — and  such  admissions 
are  quite  general — is  it  not  pertinent  to  suggest  to  marital 
alarmists  that  few,  if  any,  professions  or  businesses  show 
as  small  percentages  of  failure  as  does  marriage ! 

Reason  would  forewarn  us  that  some  matrimonial  bank- 
ruptcies are  inevitable,  not  so  much  through  lack  of  financial 
resources,  but  because  of  the  absence  of  mental  and  spiritual 
assets.  Tolerance,  willingness  to  adjust,  and  adherence  in 
general  to  the  Golden  Rule  are  essentials  for  success  in  most 
partnerships,  but  particularly  so  in  that  of  one  aiming  toward 
successful  home  and  family  relationships.  That  these  are 
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achieved  in  so  large  a  proportion  of  marriages  is  good  cause 
for  three  lusty  cheers  from  all.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
we  should  not  allow  this  justified  measure  of  optimism  to 
blind  us  to  the  need  for  remedying,  so  far  as  is  possible,  those 
conditions  which  make  for  unhappy  mating  and  the  severance 
of  marital  ties.  Surely  these  two  articles  by  leaders  in  their 
field  will  aid  in  the  attainment  of  that  end  by  furnishing 
interesting  and  valuable  guide-posts  for  discussion. 


'THE   PUBLIC   DEMANDS 


Let's  adopt  a  strictly  commercial  viewpoint  on  the  motion 
picture  just  this  once  and  ask,  "What  are  the  best  paying 
motion  pictures  from  the  standpoint  of  the  box-office?"  The 
answer,  attested  by  the  exhibitors  themselves,  is  not  wholly 
surprising  but  rather  gratifying. 

The  104  pictures  which  made  the  most  money  for  exhibitors 
during  1928  form,  in  the  main,  an  interesting  collection  of 
popular  productions,  making  up  in  entertainment  value  for 
what  they  lack  at  times  in  literary  or  artistic  worth.  Some 
examples  of  bad  taste  are  almost  certain  to  appear  in  so  large 
a  list  but  the  trend  seems  better,  particularly  when  one  com- 
pares present  day  productions  in  the  film  world  with  those  of 
five  or  more  years  ago. 

Several  of  the  pictures  are  on  the  list  of  the  elite  for  their 
second  year.  These  aristocrats  include  Ben  Hur,  What  Price 
Glory,  Beau  Greste,  Kookies,  It,  Nevada,  The  Winning  of 
Barbara  Worth,  Hula,  Chang,  The  Bough  Eiders,  Tell  It  to 
the  Marines,  The  Kid  Brother,  Bough  House  Bosie,  and  The 
Covered  Wagon.  The  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame  appears 
for  a  third  year  and  Keeper  of  the  Bees  rounds  out  a  four 
year  term  on  the  big  profit  roster. 

These  are  the  films  that  the  public  like  best ;  these  are  the 
films  that  have  made  the  most  money  for  the  exhibitors.  The 
range  is  wide — comedy,  tragedy,  history,  even  zoology.  The 
entertainment  value  is  high ;  the  pornography  content  is  low. 
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NEWS  AND  ABSTRACTS 

Juvenile  Protective  Measures. — Juvenile  protection  is  dealt  with 
by  Mrs.  Ira  L.  Cain  in  her  article,  The  Challenge  of  Youth  to  the 
Community  (Child  Welfare,  February,  1929).  The  contrasting  atti- 
tude of  some  communities  in  dealing  with  different  types  of  youthful 
hazards  is  set  forth  as  follows :  ' '  The  young  life  in  any  town  should 
challenge  the  community  to  provide  clean  magazines  and  decent  shows, 
as  well  as  supervised  parks  for  play  and  undefiled  water  in  the  swim- 
ming pools.  Two  years  ago  I  visited  a  city  which  was  excited  to  a 
high  pitch  by  the  discovery  that  a  certain  swimming  pool  was  not 
sanitary.  The  water  had  been  found  to  contain  germs  of  a  very  dan- 
gerous disease  and  a  number  of  children  who  frequented  the  pool  were 
near  the  point  of  death.  Drastic  action  was  taken,  the  pool  was  con- 
demned and  closed,  the  proprietor  was  severely  censured  both  in 
public  and  private. 

' '  Just  a  half  mile  away  from  this  pool  a  carnival  was  in  full  swing. 
There  were  things  being  done  and  shown  in  that  carnival  which  not 
only  resulted  in  unspeakable  disease  but  which  poisoned  the  minds  and 
wrecked  the  morals  of  the  young  people  who  were  touched  by  its  influ- 
ence. The  carnival  was  thronged  every  night  and  the  same  parents 
who  had  asserted  their  right  to  close  a  swimming  pool  which  menaced 
their  children's  health,  shrugged  their  shoulders  and  said  they 
'couldn't  do  anything'  about  the  carnival  which  was  offering  pollution 
to  body,  mind  and  soul. ' ' 

Employed  Married  Women. — Twice  as  many  married  women  work 
in  the  United  States  today  as  in  1890,  not  because  they  want  to,  but 
because  they  have  to,  is  the  conclusion  reached  in  the  annual  report  of 
Mary  Anderson,  chief  of  the  Women's  Bureau.  Census  figures  show 
that  one  in  eleven  worked  in  1920  as  compared  with  one  in  twenty-two 
in  1890.  One  in  five  of  all  women  employed  in  manufacturing  indus- 
tries is  foreign  born. — The  Woman's  Journal,  February,  1929. 

World  Conference  on  New  Education. — The  Fifth  International 
Conference  of  The  New  Education  Fellowship  will  be  held  at  Elsinore, 
Denmark,  August  8th  to  21st,  1929.  The  list  of  speakers  includes 
Prof.  Franz  Cizek  of  Austria,  Dr.  0.  Pfister,  Dr.  Maria  Montessori, 
Dr.  Ovide  Decroley,  Dr.  Paul  Dengler,  Prof.  William  Boyd,  Dr. 
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Adolphe  Ferriere,  Dr.  Elizabeth  Rotten,  Miss  Helen  Parkhurst,  Dr. 
Kaup  and  Rabindranath  Tagore. 

The  American  Delegation  is  being  formed  by  the  American  Advisory 
Committee  of  which  Dr.  William  Kilpatrick  of  Columbia  University 
is  President  and  Dr.  Harold  Rugg  of  Lincoln  School  is  Chairman. 
The  delegation  is  being  limited  so  that  it  will  not  be  disproportionate 
to  those  of  other  countries.  To  insure  representation  of  the  several 
American  points  of  view  the  Committee  will  review  applications  for 
membership. 

School  Visiting  Groups  will  be  organized  for  Delegates  who  wish  to 
see  European  Schools  in  operation  preceding  the  Conference.  Each 
group  will  consist  of  eight  or  ten  Americans  under  the  leadership  of  a 
prominent  educator.  These  expeditions  will  visit  outstanding  educa- 
tional experiments  in  England,  Scotland,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany, 
Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Russia,  Switzerland  and  Denmark. 

Further  detailed  information  may  be  obtained  from  Mrs.  Marion 
Beaufait,  Executive  Secretary,  Room  2370,  20  West  43rd  Street, 
New  York. 

Year  Book  of  Social  Work. — Social  work  is  to  have  its  own  year 
book,  to  be  issued  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  under  the  editorship 
of  Fred  S.  Hall  of  its  staff.  The  three  comprehensive  annuals  now 
issued — the  American  Year  Book,  the  New  International  Year  Book 
and  the  Americana  Annual — taken  together,  print  articles  on  thirty- 
two  different  national  organizations  in  the  field  of  social  work,  and 
additional  articles  on  forty-two  topics  in  that  field.  The  new  year 
book,  besides  including  such  organizations  and  topics,  and  giving  them 
a  more  uniformly  adequate  treatment  from  the  standpoint  of  social 
work,  will  cover  also  many  fields  of  activity  which  do  not  appear  in 
these  general  annuals. 

Until  the  appointment  of  an  advisory  board  to  assist  in  the  new 
annual,  details  will  not  be  announced.  The  general  suggestion  has 
been  made,  however,  that  two  kinds  of  articles  be  included:  about 
each  national  organization,  its  history,  the  services  it  is  prepared  to 
render,  the  character  of  its  publications,  its  periodicals,  if  any,  or  its 
directory  of  local  affiliated  agencies;  and  about  each  field  of  social 
work,  the  history  of  that  field  being  briefly  sketched  with  an  account 
of  the  developments  of  the  year  as  shown  by  changes  in  methods  of 
work,  new  emphases,  laws  enacted  during  the  year,  books  and  articles 
published,  and  the  like. 
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The  Eussell  Sage  Foundation  will  welcome  suggestions  from  any 
who  have  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  needed  current  information  con- 
cerning their  own  or  allied  fields  of  work. 

Virginia's  Campaign  Against  Syphilis. — "  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
master  clinician,  author  and  teacher,  Sir  William  Osier,  produced  as 
his  swan  song  an  oration  entitled  'The  Campaign  Against  Syphilis.' 
In  this,  his  ability  to  present  accurate  scientific  data  in  classical  form 
is  again  demonstrated.  Osier  during  his  career  showed  his  ability  to 
select  major  medical  problems  to  which  to  devote  his  time  and  atten- 
tion, ' '  says  the  Virginia  Medical  Monthly,  and  continues : 

' '  The  subdivisions  of  his  oration  have  the  following  headings :  '  The 
Conquest  of  the  Great  Infections/  'Statistical  Data,'  'Reduction  of 
Typhoid  Fever,'  'Gonorrhea  and  Race  Conservation,'  'Syphilis,' 
'  Stillbirths, '  '  Infantile  Mortality, '  '  Widespread  Manifestations  of  the 
Spirochaete, '  'Examination  of  Registrar-General's  Mortality  Return,' 
'  Postmortem  Evidence, '  '  The  Wassermann  Reaction, '  '  The  Growth  of 
Campaign  Against  Venereal  Diseases,'  'Legislative  Action,'  'Estab- 
lishment of  Venereal  Clinics,'  'Education  of  the  Public,'  'Unqualified 
Treatment,  Notification,  Compulsory  Treatment,'  and  'The  Outlook.' 
There  is  a  complete  presentation  of  evidence  which  shows  the  wide- 
spread distribution  of  syphilis,  its  seriousness  and  the  possibilities  of 
its  eradication.  Osier  places  it  among  the  first  causes  of  mortality. 

"He  states  that  now  the  public  is  awake  to  the  necessity  of  a  cam- 
paign against  this  plague  of  mankind.  The  State  is  now  ready  to 
intervene  and  this  adds  ground  for  hope.  The  people  themselves  have 
had  a  change  of  heart, '  The  sinner  is  to  receive  Christian  treatment. ' 

"The  Virginia  State  Board  of  Health  should  be  commended  for 
issuing  this  final  endeavor  of  Dr.  Osier's  in  abstract  form  and  dis- 
tributing it  to  the  entire  medical  profession  of  this  State.  This 
pamphlet  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  physician  in  this  State 
and  Country. 

' '  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Medical  Society  at  Danville,  there 
was  organized  a  society  whose  purpose  it  is  to  promote  every  phase  of 
the  campaign  against  venereal  diseases.  The  initial  meeting  was  small 
in  numbers,  but  it  is  hoped  that  this  organization  will  meet  with  the 
whole-hearted  energetic  support  of  the  medical  profession  of  this 
Commonwealth. ' ' 

Dr.  Ennion  Williams,  Virginia's  State  Health  Commissioner,  accom- 
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panied  by  Dr.  Roy  K.  Flannagan  and  Mrs.  Fereba  Croxton  of  his  staff, 
attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation. 

May  Day  for  Child  Health. — May  Day,  1929,  should  be  the  occasion 

for  a  pledge  to  foster  in  American  childhood  and  youth  "the  joy  of 
pure  recreation,  the  spirit  of  play,"  says  the  American  Child  Health 
Association. 

To  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  May 
Day,  1929,  brings  the  opportunity  to  proclaim  with  the  voice  of  high- 
est authority  that  May  Day  is  Child  Health  Day  and  to  call  us  urgently 
to  consider  what  we  have  done  for  the  children  of  America  in  the  past 
year  and  what  we  will  do  in  the  new  one.  From  other  presidents, 
Child  Health  Day  messages  were  given  to  the  American  people  as 
voluntary  expressions  of  concern  for  the  welfare  of  children.  But  in 
May,  1928,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  a  joint  resolution 
of  both  Houses  which  has  established  May  1  forever  as  Child  Health 
Day  and  has  called  upon  the  President  to  proclaim  it  annually  to  the 
people.  Therefore,  when  Mr.  Hoover  does  this,  he  speaks  not  only 
voluntarily  as  he  has  spoken  in  the  past,  but  obediently  to  the  will  of 
the  American  people  as  manifested  through  their  Congress. 

In  his  capacity  as  President  of  the  American  Child  Health  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  Hoover  challenged  us  to  the  cause  of  May  Day-Child  Health 
Day  when  he  said :  ' '  Everywhere  this  day  let  thoughtful  people  renew 
their  efforts  to  assure  to  every  child  the  complete  birthright  of  a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body."  Again  he  did  so,  when  he  enunciated  the 
articles  of  the  Child's  Bill  of  Bights,  and  when  he  approved  the 
trenchant  words  of  the  seal  of  the  American  Child  Health  Association 
that  tell  us :  ' '  The  health  of  the  child  is  the  strength  of  the  nation. ' ' 

Control  of  Venereal  Disease. — "  The  Problem  of  Infection  "  was 
the  title  of  a  public  lecture  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Combe 
Trust  in  Edinburgh  on  December  5th  by  Dr.  David  Lees  and  reported 
in  the  British  Medical  Journal  December  22,  1928,  as  follows : 

' '  Dr.  Lees  described  the  modes  of  entrance  of  bacteria  into  the  body 
and  the  barriers  which  nature  sets  up  against  their  entrance.  He  dis- 
cussed the  nature  of  the  intensive  campaign  which  had  been  waged 
against  tuberculosis  in  this  and  other  countries  for  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  similar  campaign  was 
required  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  venereal  disease.  He  pointed  out 
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that  syphilis  and  tuberculosis  were  in  many  ways  alike — both  were 
insidious  in  onset,  both  characterized  by  absence  of  pain,  and  in  both 
the  tissues  of  the  body  were  slow  in  their  defensive  mechanism.  He 
considered  that  of  the  two  syphilis  exerted  the  more  baneful  influence 
on  the  individual,  and  on  the  national  health.  The  facilities  for  free 
treatment  had  been  utilized  by  many  infected  persons,  but  in  spite  of 
this  initial  success  we  were  still  left  with  the  difficulty  that  we  were 
unable  to  search  out  and  eradicate,  as  in  the  case  of  tuberculosis,  the 
sources  of  disease.  With  progressive  health  legislation  certain  factors 
predisposing  to  the  acquisition  of  the  disease,  such  as  overcrowding, 
bad  housing,  and  alcoholism,  had  been  reduced.  The  provision  of 
healthy  amusements  and  recreation  facilities  in  the  form  of  sports 
had  also  been  largely  helpful,  but  he  considered  that  the  Church  should 
play  a  much  more  active  part  in  this  campaign  than  it  had  taken  up 
to  now  in  the  matter  of  inculcating  chastity  among  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  There  was  no  field  of  medicine  in  which  more 
striking  results  could  be  promised  and  attained  than  in  the  eradication 
of  venereal  diseases  in  children  by  treatment  of  the  parents.  It  would 
appear  that  the  stamping  out  of  venereal  disease  was  possible,  and  the 
failure  to  make  greater  progress  than  was  taking  place  was  due  to 
many  causes.  A  higher  moral  standard  in  the  community  and  a  more 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  dangers  were  important,  but  there  would 
still  exist  in  every  community  irresponsible  persons  who  cared  little 
for  their  own  health  and  less  for  that  of  others,  and  the  problem  of  how 
to  deal  with  this  minority  was  a  vexed  one.  There  was  a  large  body 
of  opinion,  chiefly  among  those  who  were  in  close  contact  with  the 
work,  which  believed  that  health  authorities  should  be  empowered  to 
deal  with  people  of  this  type  as  dangers  to  themselves  and  to  the 
community.  As  education  of  the  public  advanced  he  believed  that  a 
demand  would  come  from  the  educated  public  for  the  control  of  those 
irresponsible  persons  who  spread  venereal  disease." 

Etiquette  in  1863. — According  to  "Believe  It  or  Not,"  the  recent 
volume  in  which  Robert  L.  Ripley  has  collected  many  almost  unbeliev- 
able facts  about  the  world  and  its  life,  Lady  Gough  writing  in  1863  on 
' '  Etiquette ' '  said :  ' '  The  perfect  hostess  will  see  to  it  that  the  works 
of  male  and  female  authors  be  properly  separated  on  her  book-shelves. 
Their  proximity  unless  they  happen  to  be  married  should  not  be 
tolerated. ' ' 
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Commonwealth  Fund  Report  for  1928. — Appropriations  totalling 
$2,083,621.80  were  made  by  the  Commonwealth  Fund  last  year  in 
furthering  a  wide  range  of  public  health,  mental  hygiene,  child  wel- 
fare, and  educational  activities,  according  to  its  tenth  annual  report 
made  public  February  4,  1929.  Eight  major  enterprises  administered 
by  the  Fund  through  its  several  divisions  and  committees  received 
$1,675,191.45  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1928,  while 
the  remainder,  $408,430.35,  was  distributed  among  forty  outside  organ- 
izations, hospitals,  and  universities  in  the  form  of  grants  for  special 
purposes. 

Modern  fifty-bed  hospitals  have  been  awarded  to  five  communities 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Fund's  rural  hospital  program,  for  which 
$358,438  was  appropriated  during  the  year.  The  first  of  these  was 
opened  in  Farmville,  Virginia,  in  November,  1927.  The  institutions  in 
Glasgow,  Kentucky,  and  Farmington,  Maine,  will  be  completed  this 
spring,  and  those  in  Beloit,  Kansas,  and  Wauseon,  Ohio,  will  probably 
be  opened  before  the  end  of  1929.  "The  rural  hospital  program," 
says  the  report,  "is  an  experiment  in  social  organization  involving 
much  more  than  a  building  project;  it  is  an  effort  to  attack  from  a 
fresh  angle  the  difficult  problem  of  medical  and  public  health  service 
in  small  towns  and  the  open  country,  and  to  change  community  stand- 
ards in  respect  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  the  prevention  of  disease  and 
the  protection  of  health." 

Experience  in  carrying  on  for  the  past  six  years  a  program  for  the 
development  of  child  guidance  clinics  and  visiting  teacher  service  in 
the  public  schools  has  brought  the  conviction  that  the  greatest  present 
need  in  this  field  is  the  adequate  training  of  sufficient  personnel.  The 
Fund's  chief  contribution  toward  meeting  this  need  has  been  the 
Institute  for  Child  Guidance,  opened  in  New  York  City  July  1,  1927, 
and  now  in  its  second  year  of  operation  as  a  clinic  and  training  center.. 
The  student  group  now  includes  seven  psychiatrists,  five  psychologists^ 
and  forty-four  psychiatric  social  workers  who  are  specializing  in  work 
with  children.  Continued  support  has  also  been  given  to  the  Division, 
on  Community  Clinics  of  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene, 
which  has  assisted  in  the  organization  of  thirteen  clinics,  including  a 
new  one  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  a  state  clinical  service  in 
Virginia ;  and  to  the  National  Committee  on  Visiting  Teachers,  under 
whose  auspices  training  centers  have  been  established  in  New  York 
and  Chicago,  ten  scholarships  have  been  awarded,  and  eleven  summer- 
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courses  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  visiting  teacher  work  have  been 
given  at  various  universities.  Appropriations  covering  all  forms  of 
mental  hygiene  work  for  a  period  of  nineteen  months  totalled 
$568,779.45. 

The  program  of  five-year  demonstrations  of  child  health  work  which 
the  Fund  undertook  in  four  American  communities  is  drawing  to  a 
close.  The  work  in  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  was  completed  at  the  end 
of  1927  and  full  reports  of  the  results  have  been  published  during  the 
past  year.  The  demonstrations  in  Rutherford  County,  Tennessee,  and 
in  Athens  and  Clarke  County,  Georgia,  ended  in  December,  1928. 
The  work  in  Marion  County,  Oregon,  is  entering  upon  its  final  year. 
Local  appropriations  and  arrangements  for  carrying  on  all  essential 
activities  at  their  own  expense  have  been  made  in  these  communities. 

Among  the  forty-three  special  grants  made  by  the  Fund  for  public 
health,  mental  hygiene,  and  miscellaneous  welfare  projects  during  the 
year  the  following  may  be  noted:  $22,500  to  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  for  the  study  of  public  health  programs  in  rural 
areas;  $117,000  for  fellowships  in  psychiatry  at  the  Boston  Psycho- 
pathic Hospital,  the  Henry  Phipps  Psychiatric  Clinic  at  Baltimore, 
and  the  University  of  Colorado  Medical  School ;  $16,500  to  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Charities  for  a  study  of  child  caring  homes; 
$12,500  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  a  study  of  the  effects  of 
scout  work  in  a  number  of  American  cities;  $7,500  to  the  New  York 
Tuberculosis  and  Health  Association  for  cardiac  research ;  and  $10,000 
to  the  American  Forestry  Association  for  a  program  of  education 
looking  toward  the  conservation  of  forest  resources  in  three  southern 
states. 

Comparative  Studies  in  the  Laboratory  Diagnosis  of  Syphilis. — The 

laboratories  of  the  Division  of  Health,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  recently  tested 
3,000  serums  by  Wassermann,  Kahn  and  microscopic  slide  precipita- 
tion tests  in  an  effort  to  devise  a  reliable  and  practicable  system  for 
the  diagnosis  of  syphilis.  This  study  is  reported  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Public  Health,  December,  1928.  The  Wassermann  test  was 
performed  according  to  the  Cleveland  Method,  with  a  cholesterolized 
antigen  of  exceptional  sensitivity.  The  Kahn  test  was  performed  as 
described  by  Kahn  in  his  book,  ' '  Serum  Diagnosis  of  Syphilis  by  Pre- 
cipitation," with  a  standard  antigen  supplied  by  him.  The  micro- 
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scopic  slide  precipitation  was  performed  as  described  by  Kline  and 
Young,  the  antigen  furnished  by  Dr.  Kline. 

The  conclusions  reached  are  as  follows: 

Innumerable  Kahn  tests  performed  in  various  laboratories  have 
established  the  reliability  of  precipitation  procedures  in  the  diagnosis 
of  syphilis.  It  has  been  decided  to  discontinue  the  Wassermann  in 
the  Cleveland  Division  of  Health  Laboratories,  and  replace  it  with  two 
precipitation  tests:  the  standard  Kahn  and  the  slide  with  the  Kline 
V.S.A.E.  It  is  believed  the  two  will  supplement  each  other  excel- 
lently. The  standard  Kahn  is  a  well  tried  test  of  satisfactory  sensi- 
tivity. In  the  slide  test  a  maximum  of  sensitivity  will  be  obtained. 
Local  experience  thus  far  indicates  that  a  negative  slide  test  (Kline 
V.S.A.E.)  gives  as  complete  an  assurance  of  freedom  from  luetic 
infection  as  may  be  given  by  any  one  serologic  test.  It  should  there- 
fore be  of  especial  value  in  problems  of  immigration,  food  control,  or 
court  action. 

The  presumptive  Kahn  may  give  the  same  assurance,  but  it  has  not 
been  tried  out  in  this  laboratory.  The  slide  test  was  chosen  rather 
than  the  presumptive  Kahn  because  it  requires  less  serum,  is  easier  to 
read,  quicker  to  perform,  and  gives  uniform  results  at  low  temperatures. 

The  determination  of  the  occurrence  or  absence  of  nonspecific  reac- 
tions in  the  slide  test,  using  V.S.A.E.  as  in  the  Kahn  presumptive  test, 
should  be  left  to  clinical  workers,  since  clinical  data  obtained  at  a 
public  health  laboratory  are  both  meager  and  unreliable.  However, 
data  presented  in  work  as  yet  unpublished  by  Kline  et  al.  indicate 
that  the  Kline  reaction  is  specific. 

In  these  laboratories,  disagreements  between  the  two  tests  are  care- 
fully rechecked.  Where  serum  is  positive  by  the  slide  test  and  nega- 
tive by  the  Kahn,  a  Kahn  presumptive  test  is  performed,  and  also  a 
slide  test  using  the  sensitive  antigen  emulsion.  Better  results  are  thus 
obtained  than  was  possible  with  a  single  Wassermann,  while  less  time, 
effort,  and  expense  are  required,  due  to  simplicity  of  procedure  in 
precipitation  tests. 

Ohio  Women  Voters  Informed  on  Program. — The  Ohio  Woman 
Voter  devoted  its  December  (1928)  issue  to  the  subject  of  social 
hygiene,  the  opening  article,  "Josephine  Butler  The  Crusader"  by 
Ray  H.  Everett,  being  a  commemoration  of  the  life  of  this  courageous 
pioneer. 
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A  consideration  of  Problem  Children  and  Delinquents  is  given  in 
.an  article  by  Dr.  Mary  B.  Harris  entitled  "What  to  Do  with  the  Five 
Per  Cent."  She  says:  "In  a  normal  community  which  has  all  the 
facilities  for  development  of  an  upright  citizenship,  there  is  always  a 
small  percentage  of  children  that  become  the  'problem'  of  their  fam- 
ilies, the  schools,  the  churches,  the  police,  and  the  courts.  There  can 
often  be  no  explanation  found  for  this  great  individual  variation. 
The  same  inheritance,  the  same  environment,  the  same  schools,  same 
mental  and  physical  endowment  have  been  factors  in  the  case,  and  yet 
these  apparently  sporadic  anti-social  and  anti-everything  personalities 
develop  that  cause  heartbreak  in  the  families,  and  become  the  incor- 
rigibles  of  communities." 

The  community  in  establishing  places  of  detention  needs  to  place 
some  restraint  on  the  group,  but  such  restraint  as  is  compatible  with 
their  maladjusted  personalities.  Proceeding  on  this  assumption  that 
these  personalities  are  the  average  population  of  the  correctional  insti- 
tution, the  program  of  work,  study  and  recreation  is  worked  out  using 
every  available  means  to  give  a  healthy  community  atmosphere. 

The  juvenile  institutions  and  reformatories  for  women  in  this 
country  have  for  many  years  recognized  the  fact  and  have  been  built 
in  most  instances  on  a  plan  consistent  with  it.  For  women,  institutions 
have  been  erected  by  many  states  on  the  so-called  "cottage  plan,"  that 
is  with  units  housing  from  twenty-five  to  fifty,  each  equipped  with  its 
own  dining-room,  kitchen,  and  living-room,  and  with  small  individual 
bedrooms  in  place  of  cells  or  dormitories.  These  smaller  units  afford 
more  opportunity  for  women  to  learn  the  household  arts  which  may 
contribute  to  a  better  readjustment  when  they  return  to  the  com- 
munity, and,  most  important  of  all,  permit  of  classification.  The  life 
in  institutions  of  this  type  presents  to  the  visitor's  eye  the  appearance 
of  an  educational  institution,  where  the  students  proceed  from  one 
activity  to  another,  intent  on  their  business.  There  is  little  to  suggest 
that  this  is  a  group  of  society 's  misfits,  as  these  women  go  about  with 
interested  faces  and  self-respecting  carriage.  Anyone  who  has  worked 
in  such  institutions,  however,  knows  that  this  freedom  and  self-motiva- 
tion is  made  possible  only  by  the  most  painstaking  study  and  adjust- 
ment of  the  individual;  and  that  this  freedom  of  choice  and  liberty 
in  action,  without  which  there  can  be  no  genuine  development  of 
character,  is  made  possible  only  by  the  utmost  vigilance. 
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"It  will  always,"  says  Dr.  Harris,  "be  a  struggle  to  get  the  appro- 
priations necessary  for  the  intelligent  housing,  treatment,  and  train- 
ing of  these  anti-social  groups.  But  we  must  recognize  and  emphasize 
the  fact  that  while  they  compose  only  a  small  percentage  of  a  com- 
munity 's  population,  it  is  a  percentage  that  can  cause  devastation  and 
demoralization  far  beyond  any  other  group  unless  it  can  be  restored 
and  induced  to  take  its  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  '  average  citizen. ' 

"Let  us  not  bet  frightened  by  cries  of  'coddling  the  prisoner,'  and 
deterred  from  doing  the  best  we  can  to  restore  this  perplexing  5  per 
cent  to  normal  life.  Unless  we  maintain  correctional  institutions  of 
such  character  that  they  create  respect  for  law  and  government  instead 
of  breeding  resentment  and  a  desire  for  revenge,  we  are  meeting 
lawlessness  with  stupidity  and  making  a  travesty  of  justice." 

Among  other  articles  in  the  issue  are  "A  New  Garb  for  an  Ancient 
Profession"  by  George  E.  Worthington,  "Law  Enforcement  in  Social 
Hygiene"  by  Charles  E.  Miner,  and  "Eugenic  Sterilization"  by  Paul 
Popenoe. 

The  issue  reflects  great  credit  on  its  sponsors. 

Congress  of  World  League  for  Sexual  Reform. — The  World  League 

for  Sexual  Reform  announces  a  Congress  to  be  held  in  London, 
England,  September  9-13,  1929,  Dr.  Norman  Haire,  127  Harley  Street, 
London,  being  named  as  Honorary  Secretary.  The  announcement  lists 
August  Forel,  Havelock  Ellis,  and  Magnus  Hirschf  eld  as  the  League 's 
Presidents.  Among  the  supporters  of  the  Congress  are  listed  Bertrand 
Russell,  H.  G.  Wells,  Arnold  Bennett,  Hugh  Walpole,  Clive  Bell, 
Miles  Malleson,  Naomi  Mitchison,  Lytton  Strachey,  Lawrence  Hous- 
man,  Gerald  Bullett,  Prof.  Carr-Saunders,  Hon.  Ivor  Montagu,  Dr. 
Bernard  Hollander,  C.  E.  M.  Joad,  Aldons  Huxley,  J.  B.  Priestley 
and  D.  H.  Lawrence. 

The  subjects  named  for  special  discussion  are:  Marriage  Law 
Reform,  Birth  Control,  Prevention  of  Venereal  Disease  and  Prostitu- 
tion, and  Sex  and  Censorship. 

The  League  makes  the  following  statement  of  its  aims  as  expressed 
in  a  general  resolution  adopted  at  the  Second  Congress  for  Sexual 
Reform  on  a  Scientific  Basis  held  at  Copenhagen  in  July,  1928 : 

' '  The  Second  International  Congress  for  Sexual  Reform  on  a  Scien- 
tific Basis  appeals  to  the  legislatures,  the  press  and  the  peoples  of  all 
countries,  to  help  to  create  a  new  legal  and  social  attitude  (based  on 
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the  knowledge  which  has  been  acquired  from  scientific  research  in 
sexual  biology,  psychology  and  sociology)  towards  the  sexual  life  of 
men  and  women." 

The  chief  planks  in  the  League's  platform,  as  published,  are : 

Political,  economic,  and  sexual  equality  of  men  and  women. 

The  liberation  of  marriage  (and  especially  divorce)  from  the 
present  Church  and  State  tyranny. 

Control  of  conception,  so  that  procreation  may  be  undertaken  only 
deliberately,  and  with  a  due  sense  of  responsibility. 

Kace  betterment  by  the  application  of  the  knowledge  of  eugenics. 

Protection  of  the  unmarried  mother  and  the  illegitimate  child. 

A  rational  attitude  towards  sexually  abnormal  persons,  and  espe- 
cially towards  homosexuals,  both  male  and  female. 

Prevention  of  prostitution  and  venereal  disease. 

Disturbances  of  the  sexual  impulse  to  be  regarded  as  more  or  less 
pathological  phenomena,  and  not,  as  in  the  past,  as  crimes, 
vices,  or  sins. 

Only  those  sexual  acts  to  be  considered  criminal  which  infringe 
the  sexual  rights  of  another  person.  Sexual  acts  between 
responsible  adults,  undertaken  by  mutual  consent,  to  be 
regarded  as  the  private  concern  of  those  adults. 

Systematic  sexual  education. 

Results  of  the  German  Federal  Law  for  the  Control  of  Venereal 
Diseases. — On  November  1,  1928,  the  (German)  federal  law  for 
the  control  of  venereal  disease  had  been  in  operation  for  one  year. 
While  a  year  is  not  sufficient  time  in  which  to  determine  the  nation- 
wide value  of  such  a  comprehensive  law  as  this,  records  show  that 
venereal  diseases  in  Greater  Berlin  have  decreased.  The  Grossberliner 
Aerztebund  (physicians'  league),  at  the  instance  of  the  dermatologists 
and  urologists,  kept  a  record  of  all  new  cases  of  infection  for  a  period 
of  seven  days ;  namely,  from  June  21  to  27,  1927,  and  from  June  19  to 
25,  1928.  Practically  all  physicians  participated  in  the  collection  of 
statistics,  as  did  likewise  the  public  ambulatoriums,  the  policlinics  and 
the  ambulatoriums  of  the  krankenkassen,  so  that  the  figures  are  relia- 
ble. According  to  a  report  by  Dr.  F.  Lesser,  published  in  the  Deutsche 
medizinische  Wochenschrift,  the  statistics  show  that  both  gonorrhea 
and  syphilis  have  diminished  since  the  law  became  effective.  He  esti- 
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mates  that  syphilis  has  decreased  30  per  cent,  and  gonorrhea  14.5  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

The  decrease,  in  fact,  is  greater  than  is  revealed  by  the  actual  fig- 
ures, for,  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  law,  a  considerable  number  of 
cases  of  venereal  disease  treated  by  lay  practitioners  were  not  reported 
in  the  statistics  of  1927,  whereas  most  of  such  cases  are  now  brought 
to  the  attention  of  regular  physicians.  In  addition,  owing  to  the  more 
intensive  search  for  the  source  of  infection,  more  venereal  patients  are 
brought  under  medical  treatment.  Furthermore,  the  publicity  cam- 
paign carried  on  by  means  of  lectures  and  news  articles  has  reduced 
self-treatment  to  some  extent,  while  the  law's  prohibition  of  distant 
treatment  (elimination  of  the  pharmacist)  and  the  increase  of  denun- 
ciation for  sexual  contagion  have  increased  the  number  of  patients 
seeking  medical  treatment. 

There  are  no  reliable  statistics  on  the  status  of  venereal  disease 
before  the  War  and  immediately  after  the  War.  For  one  day,  April 
30,  1900,  a  federal  census  of  cases  of  venereal  disease  was  undertaken, 
but  the  participation  of  the  physicians  was  so  deficient  that  a  reliable 
computation  was  impossible.  A  second  census  was  taken  from  Novem- 
ber 15  to  December  14,  1919.  The  high  figures  established  by  this 
census  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  suitable  basis  for  comparison,  since,  at 
the  close  of  the  War,  the  conditions  were  abnormal.  The  statistics, 
however,  do  show  the  numerical  relations  of  the  two  diseases  to  each 
other.  Before  the  War,  the  relation  was  as  3  to  1,  gonorrhea  being 
three  times  more  frequent  than  syphilis.  During  the  War  and  the  post- 
war period,  the  relation  changed  to  2  to  1.  In  the  late  postwar  period, 
a  gradual  decline  of  venereal  diseases  occurred.  Syphilis  declined 
faster  than  gonorrhea,  so  that  in  June,  1927,  the  relation  was  as  5.3 
to  1,  as  against  gonorrhea.  The  last  federal  census  (November  15  to 
December  14,  1927)  showed  the  relation  for  Greater  Berlin  to  be  5.4 
to  1,  and  according  to  the  last  Berlin  statistics  (June,  1928),  the  rela- 
tion was  6.5  to  1.  •  Up  to  1927,  ulcus  molle  had  shown  a  sharp  decline, 
but  in  1928  there  was  an  increase  of  18  per  cent.  Gonorrhea  and 
syphilis  decreased  after  the  abolition  of  the  "morals  police"  (sitten- 
polizei).  Special  attention  is  called  to  this,  as  the  doing  away  with 
police  supervision  was  an  experiment  the  outcome  of  which  could  not 
be  foreseen.  Lesser  believes  that  the  statistics  justify  the  conclusion 
that  the  law  has  stood  the  acid  test  so  well  because  of  the  tireless 
energy  of  the  newly  created  health  officers  at  the  Hauptgesundheitsamt 
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(bureau  of  health)  and  the  intensive  cooperation  of  the  physicians  of 
Greater  Berlin. — Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  (Jan. 
12,  1929). 

Clean  Books  Bill  Again  Before  New  York  Legislature. — Despite 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  defeated  at  several  previous  sessions  of  the 
New  York  Legislature,  the  clean  books  bill,  designed  to  prevent  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  obscene  literature,  was  introduced  again  on 
January  31,  1929,  said  the  New  York  Times  (February  1,  1929). 

From  year  to  year  as  the  bill  has  been  introduced  minor  changes 
have  been  made  in  it,  but  a  large  majority  of  the  lawmakers  continued 
to  oppose  it.  Under  its  terms  a  person  convicted  of  circulating  obscene 
literature  or  photographs  could  be  sentenced  to  not  less  than  ten  days 
nor  more  than  one  year,  or  fined  not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than  $1,000, 
or  both  fined  and  imprisoned. 

The  bill  provides  that  a  jury  may  convict  for  indecency  in  a  part  as 
well  as  the  whole  of  the  writings  or  photographs  in  books,  newspapers 
or  magazines.  The  test  of  obscenity  is  whether  any  written  or  printed 
matter  shall  have  a ' '  tendency  to  deprave  or  corrupt  those  whose  minds 
are  open  to  immoral  influences." 

Massachusetts  also  has  before  the  General  Court  a  bill  for  revision 
of  the  censorship  law.  Concerning  this  the  Publisher's  Weekly 
(January  26,  1929)  says: 

1 '  This  bill  will  bring  together  as  its  backers  Massachusetts  librarians 
who  at  the  meeting  in  November  took  a  stand  against  the  present  pro- 
vincial methods,  the  Boston  booksellers,  who  have  been  so  severely 
handicapped  under  the  action  of  the  Boston  police,  and  the  group  led 
by  Ellery  Sedgwick  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  which  has  been  calling 
for  a  more  logical  statute. 

' '  The  text  change  has  been  made  by  creating  a  separate  Section  2, 
thus  separating  books  from  the  statutory  language  which  is  applied  to 
pictures,  pamphlets,  etc. 

' '  This  new  and  separate  section  provides  that  a  book  shall  be  studied 
in  connection  with  the  entire  context  or  a  complete  component  part 
thereof  and  that  booksellers  should  only  be  guilty  if  they  have  reason 
to  know  that  the  volume  has  obscene  language  in  it.  This  thus  protects 
the  bookseller  against  arrest  for  books  whose  contents  they  had  no 
reason  to  be  in  doubt  about. ' ' 
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Delaware  Sterilization  Law  May  Be  Changed. — Two  bills  to 
strengthen  the  present  Delaware  law  providing  for  sterilization  of 
defectives  and  criminals  were  introduced  in  January  in  the  Delaware 
Legislature  by  Senator  Hall,  of  Kent  County,  a  trustee  of  the  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Farnhurst. 

Proposed  changes  are  outlined  in  the  Philadelphia  Record  (January 
29,  1929).  The  first  provides  that  any  person  feebleminded,  epileptic 
or  insane  shall  be  sterilized  if  the  State  Board  of  Charities  makes  such 
a  recommendation,  after  the  mental  hygiene  clinic  at  Farnhurst,  or 
the  hospital  superintendent,  makes  an  investigation  and  report.  This 
applies  not  only  to  persons  in  any  state-  or  county-supported  institu- 
tion, but  to  persons  at  large. 

The  second  bill  adds  a  new  section  to  the  present  law  providing  that 
all  habitual  or  confirmed  criminals  who  have  been  convicted  of  at  least 
three  felonies  in  any  Court  of  the  State  or  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  subject  to  observation  and  examination  by  mental  hygiene  clinic 
or  the  superintendent  of  the  Delaware  State  Hospital  at  Farnhurst, 
and  if  it  is  found  that  any  such  person's  criminality  is  caused  by 
mental  abnormality  or  mental  disease,  a  report  of  the  same  shall  be 
made  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  State  Hospital,  and  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  sterilization  may  be  applied. 

A  third  bill  introduced  by  Hall  provides  for  a  psychiatric  observa- 
tion clinic,  under  direction  and  supervision  of  the  State  Hospital,  for 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  persons  suffering  from  mental  and  nervous 
diseases. 

Tracing  the  Red  Plague. — The  black  death,  yellow  fever,  the  great 
white  plague — here  are  epitomized  in  striking  phrases  certain  menaces 
to  public  health.  Terse  dramatizations  such  as  these  impress  them- 
selves rapidly  and  forcefully  on  the  minds  of  large  population  groups 
and  probably  are  of  real  value  in  stimulating  mass  consciousness  of 
dangerous  conditions. 

Red  Plague,  as  symbolizing  the  venereal  diseases,  was  referred  to 
recently  by  a  lecturer  who,  later  in  the  course  of  general  discussion, 
was  asked  where  the  expression  originated.  Delving  into  records  and 
reports  we  find  that  almost  twenty  years  ago  David  Starr  Jordan, 
then  President  of  Stanford  University  and  Yice-President  of  the 
California  State  Association  for  Study  and  Prevention  of  Syphilis 
and  Gonorrhea,  used  it  in  an  address  before  the  first  general  meeting 
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of  that  Association.  The  date  was  January  10,  1910 ;  the  place,  San 
Francisco. 

Partial  stenographic  notes  of  that  address  are  available  and,  like 
many  others  of  the  great  educator's  vigorous,  aptly-worded  statements, 
they  well  merit  republication.  President  Jordan  said : 

"We  have  been  much  interested  in  these  days  in  the  greatest  tri- 
umph of  applied  science,  the  extinction  of  plagues  and  of  the  animals 
and  plants  which  produce  them. 

"Nearly  forty  years  ago  the  discovery  was  made  by  many  men 
working  on  different  things  that  the  air  might  be  filled  with  minute 
invisible  germs  of  plants  and  even  of  animals ;  that  these  germs  would 
reproduce  their  kind  as  accurately  as  a  hen's  egg  or  a  turnip  seed; 
and,  finally,  that  all  phenomena  of  decay,  of  fermentation,  putrefac- 
tion, and  of  infectious  disease  of  men  or  animals  or  plants  were 
reproduced  by  the  growth  of  these  minute  organisms.  When  men 
turned  their  microscopes  on  them,  these  creatures  could  be  seen.  With 
instruments  of  precision  their  life  history  could  be  traced,  and  in 
proper  fluids  they  could  be  planted,  cultivated,  and  multiplied.  Mi- 
crobe, minute  life,  was  the  general  name  given  to  them.  Bacteria, 
bacilli,  and  the  like  were  names  of  the  plants,  while  the  one-celled 
animals  or  protozoa  answered  to  the  name  of  Amoeba,  and  to  many 
other  names. 

"In  1877  Professor  Tyndall  declared:  'Now  that  we  know  what 
our  enemies  are  we  shall  learn  how  to  fight  them, '  and  the  battle  with 
microbes  is  now  the  firing  line  of  science. 

"Already  societies  are  everywhere  attacking  the  germ  of  the  White 
Plague,  tuberculosis,  and  the  damp,  close  confined  air  which  it  most 
frequents. 

"The  Black  Plague  (the  bubonic)  had  our  city  (San  Francisco)  in 
its  grasp,  as  it  once  held  the  city  of  London.  But  the  strong  hand 
of  the  National  Government  was  reached  out  to  us.  The  rats  were 
slain,  the  poisoned  Asiatic  fleas  died  with  them,  and  the  human  race 
was  preserved.  The  great  plague  of  London  300  years  ago  died  when 
the  rats  were  gone,  but  it  took  100,000  human  lives  before  the  race 
of  rodents  and  their  parasites  had  finally  disappeared. 

"The  yellow  plagues,  smallpox  and  yellow  fever,  have  likewise 
been  partially  conquered.  The  microbe  of  smallpox  loses  its  virulence 
in  passing  through  the  body  of  the  cow.  The  yellow  fever  can  be 
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transferred  only  by  the  intercession  of  the  mosquito,  and  a  spoonful 
of  coal  oil  on  a  pond  will  kill  a  million  of  mosquitoes. 

"And  to-night  we  meet  to  combat  the  Red  Plague,  the  one  horror 
of  bacilli  that  in  the  sorrow  and  suffering  it  causes  outranks  all  the 
others;  and  yet  most  of  us  never  speak  of  it  at  all,  leaving  all  dis- 
cussion of  its  ravages  to  the  monstrous  quacks  who  advertise  in  the 
daily  press. 

"The  infectious  diseases  which  I  have  called  the  'Red  Plague' 
are  mainly  two  in  number,  quite  unlike  in  their  nature,  produced  by 
wholly  different  microbes.  Physicians  call  the  one  syphilis,  the  other 
gonorrhea.  The  two  agree  in  this:  Their  development  is  slow  and 
not  violent,  hence  a  person  may  be  hopelessly  ill,  even  a  danger  to 
the  community,  without  seeming  to  be  an  invalid  at  all.  In  con- 
nection with  this  trait  is  another — neither  disease  is  readily  com- 
municated. Hence,  they  are  spread  only  through  intimate  association 
of  the  well  with  the  diseased.  It  is  not  that  either  or  both  of  these 
are  punishments  for  immoral  life.  They  have  no  necessary  connection 
with  wrongdoing.  They  are  simply  groups  of  microbes  spreading 
from  one  person  to  another  by  contact.  A  thousand  immoral  acts, 
if  the  germ  were  absent,  would  not  produce  disease;  at  least,  not 
infectious  disease  of  these  forms. 

' '  But  in  the  rush  of  the  world  the  lewd  men  or  women  have  become 
infected.  Immoral  women  and  immoral  men,  for  the  most  part,  the 
world  over,  have  acquired  one  or  both  these  hideous  flesh-destroying 
plaints.  All  of  them  stand  ready  to  transfuse  them  to  the  blood  of 
the  innocent.  And  for  the  most  part,  to  the  pure  in  heart,  this 
infection  of  the  slums  and  the  wallows  of  old  Asia  and  Africa  is  a 
fate  worse  than  death. 

"In  another  regard  the  two  are  much  alike.  The  ordinary  microbe 
runs  its  course,  through  fever  and  pain,  and  at  the  end  the  victim 
is  cured  or  dead.  If  cured  he  is  likewise  usually  immune.  But  the 
red  plagues  know  neither  cure  nor  immunity.  Syphilis,  the  most 
terrible,  is  also,  I  believe,  the  most  curable.  No  one  ever  certainly 
knew  that  he  was  cured  of  gonorrhea.  It  may  arise  again  and  again, 
and  its  germ  at  any  time  may  contaminate,  may  murder,  the  innocent. 

"The  time  will  come  when  we  shall  quarantine  against  the  Red 
Plague  as  against  the  White,  the  Black,  and  the  Yellow.  Meanwhile, 
we  must  know  what  our  enemies  are,  and  in  the  long  run  we  may 
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exterminate  even  these,  the  worst  because  the  most  subtle  and  most 
hidden  of  all  the  microbes  which  threaten  the  life  of  man." 

Women  in  Who's  Who. — In  detail,  the  following  conclusions  are 
drawn  by  Persis  M.  Cope  from  a  study  of  the  first  thousand  women 
listed  in  the  1926-27  "Who's  Who  in  America," 

1.  There  are  in  the  United  States  at  present  women  who  have 
been  remarkably  successful  in  practically  every  field  of  endeavor 
formerly  thought  the  sole  province  of  men.     However,  the  majority 
of  eminent  women  still  find  authorship,  art  and  social  service  best 
adapted  to  feminine  capacities. 

2.  Eminence  does  not  seem,  in  most  cases,  to  be  so  inimical  to 
marriage  as  a  college  education  in  itself.    Authors  and  social  workers 
are  least  apt  to  find  a  husband  a  deterrent  to  a  successful  career, 
while  few  famous  educators  are  married. 

3.  On  an  average  famous  women  marry  one  year  later  than  college 
women  as  a  whole,  and  three  years  later  than  non-college  women 
of  the  same  social  status.     The  earliest  marriages  are  found  among 
the  artists  and  authors. 

4.  The  birth-rate  among  famous  women  is  considerably  less  than 
that  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  but  not  much  smaller  than  that  of 
college  women.     Authors  have  the  largest  families;  educators,  the 
smallest. 

5.  Eminent  women  are  quite  apt  to  be  attracted  to  men  of  superior 
ability.    The  husbands  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  them  have  become 
famous  in  the  same  line  of  work  as  their  wives.    This  tendency  is  most 
marked  among  educators,  professional  women  and  authorities. 

6.  The  women  of  " Who's  Who"  are  not  as  a  class  addicted  to 
feminism.     The  great  majority  of  the  married  women  are  known 
by  their  husbands'  names  even  in  professional  circles.     Artists  and 
professional  women  are  most  apt  to  be  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
Hyphenated  names  are  very  uncommon. 

7.  Graduates  of  women's  colleges  have  a  slightly  better  chance 
of  becoming  famous  than  graduates  of  coeducational  universities. 
This  is   especially  true  of   authors,   educators  and  social  workers. 
Eminent  professional  women  and  authorities  seem  to  prefer  coeduca- 
tional institutions,  however.     The  majority  of  artists  are  educated 
at  special  schools  of  music,  expression,  etc.  Many  women  have  achieved 
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success  without  the  benefit  of  higher  education,  especially  through 
authorship  and  social  service. 

8.  In  the  future,  coeducational  universities  and  special  schools  will 
probably  produce  more  famous  women,  and  at  the  expense  of  women's 
colleges  and  public  and  private  schools. 

9.  Two-thirds  of  the  women  now  eminent  enough  to  be  included 
in  " Who's  Who"  have  passed  the  age  of  fifty.     (Journal  of  Social 
Forces),  December,  1928. 

North  Carolina  Women  Urge  Marriage  Law. — The  Legislative  Coun- 
cil of  North  Carolina  Women  is  sponsoring  five  legislative  measures 
for  1929,  one  of  which  is  the  requirement  of  two  weeks  notice  before 
marriage.  The  Council  favors  this  measure  as  it  will  allow  "a  lapse 
of  time  between  the  application  for  a  marriage  license  and  its  issuance, 
sufficient  to  allow  any  proper  objections  to  the  marriage  to  be  proved." 
A  further  argument  advanced  for  the  legislation  is  "because  experi- 
ence has  proved  that  such  a  law  prevents  hasty  and  illegal  marriages 
and  so  causes  more  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  the  home."  Public 
Welfare  Progress  (January,  1929). 

Social  Work  Conference  Meets  in  San  Francisco. — The  fifty-sixth 
meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  will  take  place 
in  San  Francisco,  California,  June  26  to  July  3,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Porter  R.  Lee,  the  president,  who  is  director  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work. 

The  Conference  is  open  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  attend.  It  brings 
together  at  one  time  the  most  important  group  of  experts  in  the  field 
of  social  work  in  the  country.  Its  program  deals  with  child  welfare, 
community  life,  delinquency,  health,  immigration,  mental  hygiene 
and  similar  social  problems.  Thirty  kindred  organizations  will  hold 
meetings  in  connection  with  the  Conference. 

All  railroads  offer  tourist  rates,  with  special  arrangements  for  vaca- 
tion trips.  Adequate  hotel  space  has  been  assured.  Additional  infor- 
mation about  the  Conference  can  be  secured  from  Howard  R.  Knight, 
General  Secretary,  277  East  Long  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

University  of  Minnesota  Offers  Social  Hygiene  Courses. — During 
the  second  semester  the  University  of  Minnesota  is  offering  a  course 
designated  as  "Parents  and  Sex  Education"  which  is  of  special 
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interest  to  parents  and  other  persons  dealing  with  growing  children 
and  with  situations  growing  out  of  adolescent  boy-girl  relationships. 
It  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Chloe  Owings,  Director  of  the  Social  Hygiene 
Bureau. 

The  course  is  offered  without  special  prerequisites  and  without 
credit.  It  is  scheduled  for  Tuesday  afternoons  from  3  to  5  in  Room 
105,  Folwell  Hall,  beginning  February  5,  1929,  and  continuing  for 
17  weeks. 

The  work  will  include  lectures,  discussions  and  selected  readings. 
Among  the  points  covered  will  be  the  biology  and  the  physiology  of 
the  reproductive  system ;  the  differences  in  development  and  function- 
ing of  the  reproductive  systems  in  boys  and  girls  with  the  social  and 
individual  implications  in  physical  health  and  standards  of  conduct; 
the  part  of  the  parent  in  giving  correct  information  and  developing 
right  attitudes  toward  it;  the  contents  of  such  information,  the  time 
when  and  the  place  where  it  can  be  given  together  with  copious  illus- 
trations in  the  use  of  everyday  happenings;  a  community  program 
for  the  safeguarding  of  children  up  to  and  through  adolescence. 

Members  of  the  class  will  be  invited  and  urged  to  bring  in  for 
discussion  practical  and  theoretical  problems,  situations  or  questions. 
A  question  box  will  be  provided  for  signed  or  anonymous  questions. 

A  second  course  of  special  interest  to  parents,  teachers  and  social 
workers  particularly  those  dealing  with  boys  and  girls  is  P.  H.  Social 
Hygiene  59.  This  course  is  one  regularly  offered  in  the  University  and 
will  be  given  for  one  credit.  Prerequisites  are  either  a  University 
course  in  Public  and  Personal  Health  or  in  Health  Care  of  the  Family 
or  in  Elements  of  Preventative  Medicine  (Courses  P.  H.  50,  52,  53 
or  their  equivalents).  It  is  scheduled  for  Monday  evenings  from 
7  to  9  in  Room  110,  Folwell  Hall,  beginning  February  4,  1929.  It 
also  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Owings,  Director  of  the  Social  Hygiene 
Bureau. 

The  work  will  include  lectures,  discussions,  assigned  readings  and 
reports.  It  will  cover  briefly  the  history  of  the  social  hygiene  move- 
ment and  its  present  program  in  medical,  law  enforcement  and  pro- 
tective social  measures  and  in  sex  education;  the  biology  and  the 
physiology  of  the  reproductive  systems  in  boys  and  in  girls;  the  indi- 
vidual and  social  implications  resulting  from  the  development  and 
functioning  of  this  system  with  particular  reference  to  the  necessity 
of  understanding  the  differences  between  boys  and  girls  in  puberty 
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and  in  adolescence.  The  necessity  for  community  programs  of  normal 
recreation  and  social  relationships  will  be  stressed  and  such  programs 
outlined.  Assigned  readings  will  be  prepared  for  the  needs  of  teachers, 
boy-girl  and  other  social  workers  and  parents. 

First  International  Congress  on  Mental  Hygiene. — Clifford  W.  Beers, 
founder  and  secretary  of  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene, 
has  announced  that  the  First  International  Congress  on  Mental 
Hygiene,  of  which  he  has  been  elected  Secretary-General,  will  be  held 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  May  5-10,  1930.  The  offices  of  the  Congress 
are  at  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  and  it  is  being  sponsored  by  a 
representative  committee  of  mental  hygiene  experts,  psychiatrists,  edu- 
cators and  distinguished  citizens  from  the  following  countries :  Africa, 
Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Canada,  Denmark,  Finland, 
France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Holland,  Hungary,  Italy, 
Japan,  Luxemburg,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Porto  Rico,  Russia,  Spain, 
Sweden  and  Switzerland. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Organization  is  Dr.  Arthur  H. 
Ruggles  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  President  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  Mental  Hygiene  and  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  The 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene.  The  Vice-Chairmen  of  the 
Committee  are  Dr.  Samuel  T.  Orton  of  New  York  City,  President  of 
the  American  Psychiatric  Association  and  Dr.  George  E.  McPherson 
of  Belchertown,  Mass.,  President  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Study  of  the  Feebleminded. 

The  program  will  be  in  charge  of  an  Executive  Committee  on  Pro- 
gram headed  by  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  Medical  Director  of  The 
(United  States)  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene.  John  R. 
Shillady  has  been  appointed  Administrative  Secretary  and  General 
Executive  in  charge  of  the  Congress  affairs. 

The  initial  contribution  for  basic  expenses  of  the  Congress  has  been 
made  by  the  new  American  Foundation  for  Mental  Hygiene  whose 
founding  was  announced  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 

"As  its  name  implies,"  said  Mr.  Beers,  "the  Washington  gathering 
will  be  the  first  international  congress  of  mental  hygiene  organiza- 
tions to  be  held.  Leaders  in  mental  hygiene  work  throughout  the 
world  have  been  anxious  to  get  together  for  study  and  discussion  of 
their  common  problems.  The  lack  of  funds  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
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Congress  has  now  been  removed  through  the  gift  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  Mental  Hygiene.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  Congress  to  invite  the  participation  of  all  countries  and  to 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  heads  of  governments,  public  officials,  as 
well  as  private  institutions,  associations  and  individuals. ' ' 

Mary  E.  Richmond. — The  February,  1929,  issue  of  The  Family  has 
been  prepared  as  a  memorial  to  Miss  Richmond.  ' '  There  has  been  no 
attempt  to  give  a  full  and  rounded  picture  of  her  life,"  says  the 
editor.  "Some  of  her  friends  have  simply  given  us  a  picture  of  her 
as  they  knew  her — reflecting  the  variety  of  her  interests  and  the  many 
phases  of  her  influence. ' ' 

Joanna  C.  Colcord,  Hugh  Auchincloss,  Frances  Perkins,  Gordon 
Hamilton,  Robert  M.  Yerkes,  Frank  J.  Bruno  are  among  those  con- 
tributing to  this  issue. 
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The  JOURNAL  will  publish  selected  letters  or  excerpts  considered  of  general 
interest,  assuming  no  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  therein.  Com- 
munications must  be  signed,  but  publication  of  signatures  will  be  withheld  when 
80  requested. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
January  21,  1929 
To  the  Editor: 

I  noticed  with  interest  in  the  December  Journal  the  letter  of 
D.  G.  C.  on  twins.  In  the  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin  for  May  24,  1923, 
Professor  George  H.  Parker  had  a  very  interesting  article  on  Human 
Inheritance  from  a  Biological  Standpoint,  which  takes  up  and  explains 
the  problem  of  twins  and  identical  twins.  It  was  an  article  for  general 
consumption,  and  as  I  know  Professor  Parker,  I  know  it  was  scientifi- 
cally accurate.  You  (and  D.  G.  C.)  would  be  interested  in  reading 
the  article. 

May  I  call  your  attention,  also,  to  the  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin  for 
January  17,  1929,  which  contains  a  noteworthy  article  by  Bishop 
"William  Lawrence  on  Social  Diseases  and  the  Community.  I  think 
it  would  be  highly  desirable  if  the  article  could  be  given  wide  publicity, 
not  only  because  it  is  so  important,  sane  and  valuable  in  itself,  but 
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also  because  the  position  and  standing  of  the  author  will  give  it  great 
authority  with  many  who  would  ordinarily  feel  a  reticence  with  regard 
to  the  subject. 

With  appreciation  of  the  work  you  are  doing. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)    F.  W.  D. 

Claremont,  California 
January  4, 1929 
To  the  Editor: 

I  have  long  been  impressed  with  the  lavk  of  definition  of  the  word 
sex.  This  is  especially  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  all  the  replies 
quoted  in  the  article  "That  Word  'Sex'  '  (Journal  of  Social 
Hygiene,  Dec.,  1928).  Many  of  them  are  obviously  talking  about 
different  things.  How  can  we  know  what  to  taboo  and  what  to  accept 
until  authoritative  sources  recognize  some  authentic  definition? 

T.  D.  ELIOT 

To  the  Editor: 

In  a  news  note  in  the  January,  1929,  issue  of  the  Journal  (p.  49) 
the  Irish  Censorship  Bill  is  described  as  a  "bold  and  statesman-like 
attempt  to  deal  with  an  admitted  evil  [unwholesome  literature]." 
The  widespread  suppression  which  the  bill  proposes  may  be  "bold," 
but  the  bill's  provisions  are  hardly  to  be  heralded  by  enlightened 
people  as  wise  statesmanship.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  considerable 
mass  of  evidence  that  the  bill  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  most  unwise. 
I  have  read  with  great  care  the  text  of  the  bill,  the  amendments  pro- 
posed, and,  through  the  clippings  I  receive,  the  greater  part  of  the 
newspaper  discussion  it  has  caused  in  England  and  Ireland.  It  is  my 
sober  judgment  that  this  so-called  "Evil  Literature  Bill"  is  just  one 
more  legislative  stupidity.  It  aims  to  suppress  not  only  pornographic 
works  but  all  serious  discussion  of  birth  control.  In  fact  I  soberly 
believe  that  the  Journal  itself  might  be  interpreted  as  unmailable  to 
Ireland.  There  is  contemplated  a  rigid  censorship  of  newspaper 
reports  of  divorces  and  the  like.  Most  English  newspapers,  as  pres- 
ently constituted,  will  not  be  mailable  to  Ireland.  Since  it  would  take 
a  whole  issue  of  the  Journal  even  to  summarize  all  that  is  to  be  said 
against  enacting  the  legislation  proposed,  I  shall  not  attempt  it.  I 
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would  point  out,  however,  that  it  is  a  subject  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  your  readers. 

(Signed)    NORMAN  E.  HIMES 

EDITOR'S  NOTE. — The  item  which  Mr.  Himes  refers  to  was  abstracted  from  the 
Vigilance  Record  (London)  September,  1928.  We  regret  that  the  source  was  not 
indicated  in  our  abstract,  particularly  as  the  item  carried  editorial  comment  in 
addition  to  news  statements. 

Evanston,  Illinois 
February  1,  1929 
To  the  Editor: 

I  have  looked  over  the  article  ' '  From  Boy  to  Man, ' '  in  the  January 
Journal,  and  am  tremendously  interested  in  it.  I  am  the  father  of 
three  boys  and  this  particular  subject,  of  course,  has  been  in  my  mind 
from  their  earliest  childhood.  I  think  that  you  folks  have  covered  it 
in  a  most  helpful  manner.  When  the  article  is  issued  as  a  pamphlet, 
I  wish  a  number  for  distribution. 

E.  G. 

Pasadena,  California 
January  17,  1929 
To  the  Editor: 

I  assume  that  your  ' '  challenge  to  boys ' '  in  the  January  issue,  p.  23 
et  seq.,  includes  me,  and  I  therefore  hasten  to  avail  myself  of  my 
constitutional  right  to  life,  license,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  by 
casting  the  first  stone.  I  'm  pretty  mad  at  you  for  printing  that  thing. 
Every  time  you  get  out  one  of  these  stilted,  preachy,  traditional,  unin- 
spiring tracts  for  boys,  I  get  discouraged  and  I  say  to  myself,  ' '  Is  our 
civilization  a  failure,  and  is  the  Caucasian  played  out?" 

Just  to  note  a  few  special  points : 

Bottom  of  p.  24.  You  make  it  appear  that  the  reason  for  avoiding 
certain  things  which  you  condemn,  is  that  Mrs.  Grundy  will  be  sore 
if  the  boy  does  them.  Later  you  vary  this,  but  this  is  a  mighty  bad 
start.  Can't  we  ever  get  away  from  the  idea  that  the  only  reason  for 
right  living  is  to  avoid  the  tabu?  Can't  we  ever  start  squarely  on 
the  fact  that  a  certain  course  of  conduct  is  biologically  sound  ? 

Toward  the  bottom  of  p.  25.  The  types  of  plants  that  survived 
because  they  had  a  strong  impulse  or  urge  toward  reproduction  must 
have  been  sensitive  plants.  I  think  this  is  loose  language,  biologically. 
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Footnote  at  bottom  of  p.  25.  Since  no  criterion  of  sexual  maturity 
is  given,  it  is  difficult  to  support  the  statements  here.  On  any  basis, 
it  would  be  open  to  many  exceptions. 

P.  27,  line  1.  Most  authorities  say  500  feet.  Four  lines  lower,  I 
doubt  if  it  is  worth  while  to  try  to  give  such  a  precise  estimate  of  the 
number  of  spermatozoa  produced  by  a  man  in  his  lifetime.  It  can't 
possibly  be  verified.  Toward  the  end  of  this  page,  I  think  the  estimate 
of  400  eggs  would  also  be  open  to  question. 

P.  28,  line  4.  The  statement  that  "the  egg  becomes  fertilized  as  a 
result  of  the  mating  act"  is  not  necessarily  true.  Line  20,  it  would 
probably  be  better  to  say, ' '  numerous  secretions. ' ' 

P.  29,  line  15.  Sex  urge  compared  to  the  urge  to  steal.  Can't  we 
ever  get  rid  of  this  old  theological  obsession  that  the  sex  urge  is  some- 
thing sinful? 

P.  31,  line  7.  "Sex  stirrings,"  whatever  those  are,  said  to  be  due  to 
abnormal  and  indecent  causes.  Before  and  after,  the  reader  is  told 
that  these  stirrings  are  entirely  normal  and  natural.  Who  shall  decide, 
when  preachers  disagree? 

P.  33,  lines  10-12.  If  emissions  are  normal  and  useful,  why  try  to 
prevent  them  by  ascetic  mortifications  of  the  flesh  and  tortures  like 
those  in  which  the  Indian  fakirs  indulge? 

I  have  protested  again  and  again  against  using  every  tract  on  the 
normal  sex  life  merely  as  a  prelude  to  a  little  peroration  on  venereal 
diseases. 

If  this  tract  is  intended  for  boys,  the  best  thing  I  can  say  for  it  is 
that  it  will  never  do  them  any  harm,  because  none  of  them  will  ever 
read  it  through. 

Now  don't  tell  me,  if  I  don't  like  it,  to  write  a  better  one.  I  know 
I  can 't  do  it.  I  'm  too  young. 

Hoping  your  are  the  same, 

t(Signed)    P.P. 

To  the  Editor: 

In  his  letter  to  the  May,  1928,  Journal,  Doctor  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur 
has  revived  the  old  question  of  using  a  different  terminology  when 
writing  about  sex  organs  and  their  functions,  because  of  some  people's 
mental  bias,  or  because,  as  the  Doctor  says,  "the  word  sex  calls  up  too 
many  wrong  points  of  view. ' ' 
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Personally  I  prefer  the  term  "sex"  hygiene  to  "  social"  hygiene 
because  it  is  more  definite.  While  sex  hygiene,  more  broadly  speak- 
ing, of  course,  is  social  hygiene,  sex  health  or  hygiene  is  what  sex- 
hygienists  are  immediately  concerned  with. 

In  England  the  use  of  the  more  definite  term  is  quite  prevalent  for 
the  reason  that  the  term  "social  hygiene"  is  more  inclusive  than  it  is 
over  here.  As  an  illustration  of  how  broadly  the  term  "social 
hygiene"  is  applied  in  England  it  will  be  recalled  that  Havelock  Ellis 
in  the  preface  to  his  book,  The  Task  of  Social  Hygiene,  says:  "The 
study  of  social  hygiene  means  the  study  of  (all)  those  things  which 
concern  the  welfare  of  human  beings  living  in  societies.  ...  I  fear, 
however,  that  by  many  persons  social  hygiene  is  vaguely  regarded 
as  ...  a  mere  extension  of  sanitary  science. ' ' 

As  to  any  indecency  which  seems  to  attach  to  the  word  "sex"  in 
some  people 's  minds,  a  sufficient  pondering  of  the  words  of  Doctor  Ger- 
trude E.  Hall  might  be  of  help  to  them:  "Nature  has  placed  in  each 
human  being  an  instinct  to  yield  to  a  mate  of  the  opposite  sex,  to  the 
end  that  the  race  may  be  perpetuated.  Biologically  it  is  right  and 
natural  to  yield  to  this  imperious  longing.  Under  the  flowering  of 
love  our-  youths  attain  their  greatest  beauty  and  attractiveness.  The 
mating  instinct  is  far  older  and  racially  more  fundamental  than  the 
moral  law. ' ' 

What  a  contrast  it  is  to  consider,  as  many  do,  that  any  thought  or 
mention  of  the  procreative  organs  or  their  functions  is  lewd,  lustful, 
libidinous,  lascivious,  lecherous,  immoral,  immodest,  indecent,  impure, 
unchaste,  carnal,  sinful,  vile  and  other  such  terms  to  denote  moral 
corruption  and  sinfulness,  handed  down  to  us  from  the  taboos  and 
asceticisms  of  monastic  teachings.  Also,  that  for  one 's  mind  to  dwell 
upon  matters  of  sex  at  all  indicates  an  unholy  desire — to  quote  the 
Anglican  Prayer  Book — "wantonly  to  satisfy  carnal  lusts  and  appe- 
tites like  brute  beasts. ' ' 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  to  quote  Edward  S.  Martin,  "it  was  considered 
that  to  plague  the  body  was  profitable  to  the  soul. ' '  We  are  coming 
to  learn,  as  he  says,  that  "much  of  what  we  have  been  taught,  and 
have  thought,  to  be  good  is  not  good ;  is  merely  goody-good,  or  bad. 
Much  of  what  we  have  been  taught,  and  have  thought,  to  be  bad,  is 
not  bad;  quite  a  bit  of  it  is  even  good."  But  especially,  "what  is 
disturbing  to  the  status  quo  is  usually  put  down  as  bad. ' ' 

We  have  already  learned  that  to  "plague  the  body   (mortify  the 
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flesh)"  is  anything  but  "profitable  to  the  soul."  Also  that  what 
desires,  cravings,  "imperious  longings,"  appetites  and  propensities 
that  are  natural  need  are  not  suppressing  and  crushing  but  liberating, 
and  sane  regulation  and  guidance.  Suppressing  and  crushing  natural 
desires  only  forces  them  into  psychopathic  channels. 

It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  but  persistent  as  well  as  correct  use  of 
definite  terms  will  avail  in  the  task  of  overcoming  the  age  old  morbid 
thought  habits  of  some  people  toward  this  subject.  To  many  "sex" 
would  always  sound  just  as  "impure"  under  any  other  name.  Fur- 
thermore, to  deviate  from  the  use  of  the  word  sex  or  any  other  correct 
term  used  in  sex  hygiene  literature  would  be  to  pander  to  and  encour- 
age prurient  mindedness. 

Sometime,  may  be,  generations  hence,  poor  stupid  humanity  will 
come  to  see  that  nothing  in  the  mere  fact  of  sex  and  its  functionings 
is  either  filthy,  funny  or  immoral,  except  to  a  perverted  mind. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)     MARSHALL,  D.  SMITH. 
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THE  SCIENCE  OF  SOCIAL,  RELATIONS — An  Introduction  to  Sociology. 
By  Hornell  Hart.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1927. 
664  p.  $4.50. 

Most  of  us  do  not  read  text-books  from  choice.  We  remember  them 
as  schematic  and  pedantic,  designed,  it  would  seem,  to  discourage  any 
interest  which  we  might  have  in  the  subject  matter.  This  book  by 
Professor  Hart  is  a  brilliant  exception.  As  indicated  in  the  subtitle, 
it  is  an  introduction  to  sociology.  Actually  it  is  much  more  than 
this.  Whether  the  author  meant  it  so  or  not,  he  has  produced  a 
book  which  can  be  read  with  interest  surely,  and  possibly  profit,  by 
all  who  are  intelligently  concerned  with  the  business  of  getting  on 
with  other  people. 

In  the  preface  the  author  describes  the  book  as  follows:  "The 
present  text  is  built  on  the  proposition  that  the  basic  course  in  so- 
ciology should  include  the  material  which  will  be  of  the  greatest 
practical  utility  in  solving  problems  hinging  on  social  relations.  The 
emphasis  is  frankly  pragmatic.  This  approach  is  adopted  not  only 
in  the  belief  that  the  test  of  applicability  to  real  problems  will  lead 
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toward  increasing  agreement  as  to  the  verified  fundamentals  of  a 
usable  social  science,  but  also  for  pedagogical  reasons.  Sound  teach- 
ing leads  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  from  actual  experience 
to  broader  generalizations,  from  felt  needs  to  intelligent  attitudes, 
skills,  and  habits. ' '  He  divides  social  problems  into  two  great  phases. 
"One  of  these  is  the  person  to  person  relationship — husband  to  wife, 
parent  to  child,  employer  to  employee,  Negro  to  white  man,  citizen 
to  criminal,  social  worker  to  client.  Beyond  and  above  these  personal 
relations  are  such  factors  as  the  influence  of  climate,  soils,  plants, 
animals,  and  topography  upon  human  activities,  the  development  of 
culture  through  innovation  and  diffusion,  the  growth  of  cities,  the 
nature  and  causes  of  social  change.  The  second  aspect  of  social 
science  might  be  termed  'the  grand  strategy  of  social  progress.'  It 
includes  much  of  the  subject  matter  usually  discussed  under  the 
heading  of  social  anthropology  and  human  ecology."  The  "grand 
strategy"  aspect  is  reserved  for  a  later  book.  The  volume  under 
discussion  deals  with  the  ' '  person  to  person ' '  phase  of  social  problems. 
Additional  insight  into  the  author's  point  of  view  is  gained  from  the 
following:  "The  contact  between  psychiatry  and  social  problems 
emerges  continually  in  the  text.  The  development  of  psychiatric  social 
work  has  led  to  the  increasing  recognition  that  social  maladjustments 
frequently,  if  not  always,  involve  psychiatric  maladjustments,  and 
that  psychiatric  adjustment  is  an  aspect  of  social  adjustment." 

Anticipating  criticism  of  this  point  of  view,  the  author  states: 
"Certain  sociologists  may  feel  in  this  approach  a  lack  of  emphasis 
on  the  social  group.  The  pragmatic  method,  however,  necessitates 
this  concentration  of  attention  on  relations  between  personalities. 
Social  groups  always  break  down  upon  close  examination  into  clusters 
of  individuals.  The  crucial  factors  in  the  groups  are  the  relationships 
between  the  component  personalities.  If  we  as  sociologists  seek  to 
learn  how  to  better  social  conditions,  experience  shows  that  there  is  no 
other  valid  approach  than  through  the  individual.  We  cannot  teach 
classes  how  to  better  their  social  relations — we  must  teach  students. 
There  is  little  value  in  seeking  directly  to  get  labor  unions  to  adopt 
more  intelligent  industrial  attitudes;  individual  leaders  among  the 
workers  must  be  influenced." 

As  to  the  method  of  presentation  employed,  it  is  "primarily  the 
inductive  study  of  cases  and  instances,  with  supplementary  use  of 
statistical  conclusions  where  these  are  pertinent  and  useful.  . 
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The  test  of  any  valid  sociological  generalization  is  its  applicability  to 
actual  situations.  As  long  as  sociological  principles  grow  out  of 
typical  cases  and  are  persistently  checked  back  against  whatever 
pertinent  cases  can  be  located,  the  pragmatic  ideal  is  promoted." 

The  dangers  of  this  method  are  quite  obvious,  however,  and  its 
weakest  point  is  in  the  selection  of  so-called  "typical  cases."  It  is 
in  such  selection  that  the  bias  of  the  author  will  be  first  discerned. 
Judgment  here,  however,  is  a  matter  of  opinion  too,  and  will  reflect 
the  bias  of  the  person  expressing  the  opinion.  Until  the  body  of  data 
upon  which  sociological  principles  are  based  is  much  augmented  we 
will  be  dependent  to  a  large  extent  upon  opinion.  To  the  reviewer's 
mind,  Professor  Hart  has  made  an  excellent  selection  of  cases.  His 
fundamental  hypothesis,  that  it  is  the  "motive  of  life  to  function/' 
is  his  strongest  bias,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  and  fortunately  this 
hypothesis  does  not  rest  on  sociological  data  alone.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  tenable  philosophical  generalization  that  has  come  from  modern 
biology.  Proceeding,  then,  from  this  working  hypothesis,  the  author 
has  presented  by  means  of  the  inductive  method  a  readable  and  pro- 
vocative book.  It  has  made  the  reviewer  wish  that  his  introduction 
to  sociology  had  been  through  this  medium. 

If  time  will  not  permit  the  reading  of  the  entire  book  the  chapters 
which  will  be  of  greatest  interest  to  social  hygiene  readers  are  "The 
Relations  Between  Men  and  Women"  and  the  "Parent-Child  Rela- 
tion." Either  or  both  of  these  chapters  would  justify  reprinting  in 
toto  in  this  Journal. 

EARL  F.  ZINN. 

THE  HEART  OP  A  CHILD.  By  Virginia  Terhune  Van  de  "Water.  Boston : 
W.  A.  Wilde  Company,  1927.  224  p.  $1.50. 

' '  If  you  could  be  a  little  girl  again,  and  also  be  your  own  mother, 
how  would  you  manage  the  little  girl  who  was  you  ? ' ' 

Mrs.  Van  De  Water  begins  her  book  with  this  question,  but  does 
less  to  answer  it  with  this  book  of  her  own  childhood  reminiscences 
than  with  her  previous  books  and  articles.  Her  object  is  to  show 
how  a  child's  heart  works,  how  closely  heart  and  mind  are  allied, 
how  little  parents  know  of  their  children's  mental  processes,  and 
how  little  they  understand  the  depths  of  affection  and  fear  of  which 
a  child  is  capable.  She  hopes  that  mothers  may  be  encouraged  about 
their  own  children  by  comparing  them  with  her,  who  was,  she  says, 
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a  little,  fat,  shy,  reticent,  self-conscious,  unreasonable,  maddeningly 
stupid,  sentimental,  commonplace  child. 

Her  reminiscences  must  rouse  many  similar  memories  in  the  hearts 
of  her  contemporaries,  especially  her  description  of  the  happy  "dif- 
ferentness"  of  Sunday  to  other  days.  She  describes  the  death  of  an 
older  sister;  her  pursuit  of  prestige  through  experiments  in  lying, 
boasting,  and  cheating;  her  experiences  with  swearing  and  praying; 
and  her  suffering  through  dread  of  ridicule  and  wounds  to  her  vanity. 

Her  mother  told  her  that  "God  was  sending  a  new  baby,"  and 
let  her  believe,  when  it  arrived,  that  "angels  had  brought  it."  She 
comments  that  she  might  also  have  been  told  "the  ways  in  which  the 
Creator  works  this  wonder.  Then,  when,  several  years  later,  an  evil- 
minded  person  gave  me  some  bare  facts  at  which  I  had  never  guessed, 
I  would  not  have  been  shocked,  yet  curious,  nor  would  I  have  had 
the  sickening  suspicion  that  I  had  not  been  told  the  actual  facts  when 
my  mother  had  seemed  to  confide  in  me.  The  memory  of  the  Wonder- 
ful Secret  with  which  I  had  been  trusted  was  no  longer  the  sweet 
and  sacred  thing  it  had  been.  My  mother  could  have  made  even 
physiological  actualities  beautiful." 

Yet  these  experiences  of  a  real  little  girl  seem  expurgated,  not  viewed 
in  a  bright  light,  and  less  valid  than  many  similar  descriptions  in 
modern  fiction,  as  for  example  ' '  Mary  Olivier ' '  and  ' '  Dusty  Answer. ' ' 
But  the  description  of  her  continuing  terror  lest  her  parents  separate 
themselves  from  her  is  colorful  and  convincing.  One  sees  ' '  the  fright- 
ened small  creature  in  the  grip  of  a  senseless  and  all-paralyzing  fear. ' ' 

At  the  bottom  of  this  peculiar  fear  of  being  left  behind  or  of 
being  lost  was,  she  believes,  a  conviction  that  she  was  not  of  much 
importance,  and  would  not  be  missed.  Yet  she  "never  doubted  her 
parents'  love." 

She  attributes  much  of  her  own  unhappiness  up  to  the  age  of 
thirteen  to  her  capacity  for  concentrated  devotion,  and  to  her  depend- 
ence upon  the  objects  of  her  love.  She  feels  that  children  can  be 
taught  to  express  themselves  more  easily,  and  to  suffer  less.  Children 
must  be  helped  to  be  independent  of  their  love  objects. 

The  book  is  disappointing  in  that  the  author  does  not  seem  to  be 
sure  herself  how  these  ends  may  be  reached,  nor  even  yet  to  under- 
stand her  own  childhood  feelings  of  inferiority,  and  fear  of  loss  of 
her  parents. 
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The  book  has  a  real  usefulness  in  starting  repressed  children  and 
adults  off  on  reminiscences  of  their  own. 

EUNICE  B.  ARMSTRONG. 

DIE  SOZIALE  BEDEUTUNQ  UNO  BEKAMPFUNG  DER  GESCHLECHTSKRANK- 
HEITEN.  By  H.  Hecht  and  H.  Haustein.  Berlin :  Julius  Springer, 
1927. 

"The  Social  Significance  and  Combating  (Control)  of  Venereal 
Diseases"  is  the  twenty-second  volume  of  a  series  which  is  modestly 
called  a  "Manual  of  Skin  and  Venereal  Diseases"  but  which  we  in 
America  would  be  more  inclined  to  designate  as  an  encyclopedia. 
The  present  volume  is  a  valuable  source  book  for  the  public  health 
and  social  worker  interested  in  social  hygiene.  The  authors  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  voluminous  data  which  it  was  possible  to 
compile  during  and  after  the  "World  War,  including  military  and 
civil  experiences,  for  a  new  evaluation  of  venereal  disease  incidence 
and  control. 

The  first  part  of  the  book,  written  by  Dr.  Hugo  Hecht,  deals  with 
the  social  and  medical  phases  of  venereal  disease  control.  In  it  every 
phase  of  social  hygiene  is  thoroughly  discussed.  The  viewpoints  of 
many  writers  on  prostitution,  sex  education,  health  administration, 
prophylactic  measures,  etc.,  are  given  equal  prominence  with  the 
author's  own  conclusions. 

The  second  part  consists  of  a  wealth  of  statistical  information  com- 
piled by  Dr.  Hans  Haustein  of  Berlin.  It  includes  mortality  and 
morbidity  studies  of  venereal  diseases  of  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe,  North  America,  and  the  East,  as  well  as  those  of  individual 
cities  and  states,  army,  navy,  and  recruiting  statistics  of  all  nations, 
and  the  experiences  of  the  "Krankenkassen"  which  are  so  efficiently 
operated  in  Germany. 

Merely  to  read  the  table  of  contents  of  this  volume  of  more  than 
1,000  pages  impresses  one  with  the  patience,  diligence,  and  thorough- 
ness of  the  German  scientific  investigator.  There  are  an  exhaustive 
bibliography,  an  index  of  authors  and  subjects  quoted  in  the  volume, 
and  244  illustrations. 

H.  E.  KLEINSCHMIDT,  M.D. 
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HOME  MAKING — A  Profession  for  Men  and  Women.  By  Elizabeth 
and  Forrester  MacDonald.  Boston:  Marshall  Jones  Company, 
1927.  267  p.  $2.00. 

The  authors'  plea  is  that  homemaking  must  be  seriously  prepared 
for  and  professionally  approached  if  it  is  to  maintain  its  central 
position  in  human  life.  Housekeeping  enters  into  homemaking  as 
words  make  up  a  poem,  but  "housekeeping  is  no  more  homemaking 
than  the  dictionary  is  an  epic."  "Homemaking  is  no  more  limited 
to  women  than  to  men.  It  is  a  human  effort  engrossing  all  that  is 
best  in  both  the  man  and  the  woman  who  undertake  a  life  partnership 
in  it." 

Perhaps  some  readers  will  quarrel  about  calling  homemaking  a  pro- 
fession rather  than  an  experience.  This  would  be  a  quibble  over 
words,  however,  for  homemaking  has  been  sanely  and  thoroughly 
discussed  in  this  book.  In  these  days  of  specialists  it  is  a  joy  to 
find  authors  who  can  write  so  well  in  such  a  versatile  way  about 
biology,  sociology,  ethics,  nutrition,  house  planning,  and  other  similarly 
pertinent  topics.  The  chapter  on  house  planning  suggests  a  more 
limited  audience  than  the  book  as  a  whole  should  have.  The  reference 
to  religion  is  perhaps  too  short.  The  weakest  chapters  are  those  on 
the  physical  care  and  mental  development  of  the  child.  The  pre-school 
days  take  only  four  lines  and  vaccination  and  toxin-antitoxin  treat- 
ment are  left  to  later  years  than  physicians  recommend.  But  these 
topics  could  fill  volumes  and  might  better  be  omitted  here. 

The  need  for  preparation  for  marriage  is  a  recommendation  which 
is  worthy  our  attention.  Our  youths  are  given  vocational  guiding 
and  counseling  by  experts  and  yet  are  allowed  to  select  a  wife  or 
husband  as  casually  as  a  partner  for  a  dance.  The  optimistic  tone 
when  discussing  how  low  divorce  rates  really  are,  nevertheless,  is  one 
which  rings  through  the  book.  The  positive,  hopeful,  sane  approach 
is  ever  chosen.  "Sexual  attraction,  church  sanction,  and  legal  record 
are  all  represented  in  our  wedding  mores.  In  spite  of  our  triple 
sanction,  however,  we  have  not  yet  recognized  marriage  as  a  calling 
for  which  a  thorough  and  exacting  preparation  must  be  made.  Our 
first  failure  comes  in  the  lack  of  physical  training  for  parenthood. 
.  .  .  Moral  preparation  for  marriage  lies  largely  in  the  field  of 
loyalties  and  in  a  firm  grasp  of  the  ethical  meaning  and  significance 
of  freedom."  Short  courtships  are  discouraged  as  longer  friendship 
helps  to  make  disagreements  plain  and  to  indicate  whether  they  can  be 
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resolved  under  a  permanent  partnership.  Short  courtships  are  often 
accompanied  by  emotional  abnormality.  The  home  for  young  people 
should  be  a  gay  center  for  wholesome  comradeship. 

Barely  can  the  reviewer  so  enthusiastically  recommend  a  book  to  a 
large  audience.  Young  men  and  women  considering  marriage  should 
certainly  read  it.  Students  in  our  schools  and  colleges  will  find  its 
questions,  problems,  and  extensive  bibliography  useful.  To  all  I 
recommend  this  book. 

EDITH  MULHALL,  ACHILLES. 

CHILDREN'S  BEHAVIOR  AND  TEACHERS'  ATTITUDES.  By  E.  K.  Wick- 
man.  New  York:  The  Commonwealth  Fund,  1928.  247  p. 
Green  cloth,  $2.00. 

In  these  days  the  tendency  is  noticeable  to  substitute  for  mere 
impressionistic  treatment  of  pedagogical  subjects  more  exact,  objec- 
tive and  if  possible  scientific  investigation,  based  on  carefully  coor- 
dinated data.  We  should  be  much  averse  to  deprecating  this  tendency, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  general  scientific  movement  of  our  time,  for 
it  is  altogether  desirable  that  thorough  studies,  founded  on  facts, 
should  supplant  traditional  and  merely  subjective  approaches  to  the 
many  difficult  problems  of  education.  It  may  well  be  that  for  a 
time  the  practical  results  of  well  controlled  investigations  may  seem 
to  improve  teaching  methods  and  modify  basic  principles  only  a 
little ;  but  every  little  counts,  and  in  due  course  the  science  of  educa- 
tion, that  is  as  it  were  just  being  born,  may  emerge  into  the  dignity 
and  usefulness  of  a  body  of  ascertained  truth.  When  that  is  accom- 
plished the  processes  of  teaching  may  lose  their  present  hit-or-miss 
character. 

This  book,  with  its  18  charts  summarizing  prolonged  investigations 
into  children's  behavior  problems  in  school,  is  as  much  a  study  of 
the  psychology  of  teachers  as  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  children. 
Obviously,  what  counts  for  misconduct  in  the  schoolroom  depends 
upon  the  ideas  and  standards  held  by  the  teachers.  Indeed  it  is 
shown  in  this  study  (see  charts  XVI  to  XVIII)  that  the  notions 
of  teachers  as  to  what  constitutes  serious  misbehavior  are  widely  at 
variance  with  the  ideas  of  mental  hygienists  on  the  same  subject. 
The  teacher's  natural  tendency  is  to  rate  as  serious  those  types  of 
conduct  which  interfere  with  the  teacher's  own  aims  and  processes 
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in  the  schoolroom,  while  such  types  may  not  be  serious  from  the 
extra-school  point  of  view. 

To  us  the  most  interesting  feature  of  this  study  is  the  light  it 
throws  on  the  distinction  between  active  or  " attacking"  miscon- 
duct and  passive  or  "withdrawing"  misconduct.  Some  children 
react  to  the  school 's  requirements  regarding  conduct  by  active  opposi- 
tion and  attack  on  them,  as  by  open  resistance,  displays  of  temper, 
and  the  like;  others  by  seeking  escape,  as  in  day-dreaming,  indiffer- 
ence, inattention,  shyness.  From  the  after-school  point  of  view  the 
children  of  the  former  type  may  often  become  the  stronger,  more 
admirable,  more  successful  adults,  while  the  "withdrawing"  type 
may  become  weak,  ill-adapted,  and  futile.  Yet  the  teacher's  tendency 
is,  naturally,  to  be  strongly  displeased  by  the  attackers,  and  to  deal 
with  them  by  counter-attack,  while  she  tends  to  regard  as  harmless 
and  not  serious  the  "withdrawing"  types,  who  do  not  interfere  so 
obviously  with  school  work  and  may  even  receive  the  teacher's  praise 
for  being  docile  and  untroublesome. 

The  need  of  reeducation  of  teachers  with  respect  to  their  attitudes 
toward  the  many  forms  of  children's  misconduct  is  set  forth  in  the 
final  chapter  of  the  book  (pp.  176-188).  The  author  frankly  admits 
that  the  whole  subject  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  but  in  our 
opinion  his  study  is  a  solid  contribution  to  a  difficult  and  highly 
important  problem. 

GEORGE  JAY  SMITH. 
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The  Division  of  Social  Hygiene,  New  York  State  Department  of  Health,  Albany, 
New  York,  devotes  an  interesting  and  well  prepared  pamphlet  to  outlining  the 
value  of  its  free  lecture  service.  Those  who  are  endeavoring  to  promote  lectures 
in  their  communities  and  states  will  find  helpful  hints  in  this  publication.  It  is 
called  Social  Hygiene  Pamphlet  D. 

LA  QUESTION  EUGENIQUE  DANS  LES  DIVERS  PAYS,  TOME  I.  By  M.-T.  Nisot. 
Brussels,  Belgium:  Librairie  Falks  Fils,  19217.  513  p.  Publication  of  the 
International  Association  of  Child  Welfare. 

This  volume  is  the  first  of  a  proposed  series  of  books  dealing  with  the  question 
of  eugenics  in  various  countries  of  the  world. 

Volume  I,  which  has  recently  appeared,  gives  an  historical  birdseye 
view  of  the  eugenics  movement  in  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  and 
France.  Chapters  are  devoted  to  each  of  these  countries  on  eugenic  institutions, 
eugenic  publications,  necessary  reasons  for  eugenics,  methods  used  and  birth 
control.  It  also  contains  a  summary  of  the  eugenic  movement  from  ancient  times 
to  the  present  days,  and  underlying  arguments  used  by  the  supporters  along 
economic,  biological,  climatic  and  racial  lines  are  mentioned. 

Volume  II  will  appear  shortly  and  will  deal  with  eugenic  questions  in  other 
countries  of  the  Americas,  Europe,  Asia  and  Australia. 

PUBLICATIONS   RECEIVED 

Under  this  head  the  JOURNAL  OP  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  lists  publications  received, 
and  not  reviewed.  Those  which  fall  sufficiently  within  its  field  and  are  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  its  readers  to  warrant  comment  will  be  reviewed  in  later 
issues. 

HANDBOOK  OP  ATHLETICS.  By  Graham  Beckley.  New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes,  1929. 
151  p.  $1.80. 

TEACHERS'  PROBLEMS  IN  HEALTH  EDUCATION,  TEACHING  How  TO  GET  AND  USE 
HUMAN  ENERGY.  By  Thomas  D.  Wood  and  Marion  O.  Lerrigo.  Bloomington, 
Illinois:  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  192S.  128  p.  $.75. 

IN  AND  Our  THE  GARDEN  GATE.  By  Raymond  E.  Manchester.  Menasha,  Wis- 
consin: Collegiate  Press,  1928.  47  p. 

PROBLEMS  OP  THE  FAMILY.  By  Willystine  Goodsell.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company,  1928.  474  p.  $3.50. 

PROVING  PROBATION.  Proceedings  of  the  National  Probation  Association.  New 
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PREVENTION  OF  THE  SPREAD  OF  VENEREAL 

DISEASE   BY  TREATMENT    OF    THE 

INFECTIOUS  * 

L.  W.  HARRISON,  M.B.,  F.R.C.P.,  D.S.O. 
British  Ministry  of  Health 

Your  association  has  honoured  me  with  an  invitation  to 
set  out  before  you  the  resources  of  preventive  medicine  in 
the  battle  of  mankind  against  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the 
greatest,  group  of  the  parasitic  diseases  which  afflict  it. 

I  need  not  detain  you  with  the  recital  of  proof  that  two 
of  the  venereal  diseases,  gonorrhea  and  syphilis,  have  taken 
a  toll  of  the  resources  of  the  human  race  which  makes  the 
losses  in  the  great  War  appear  by  comparison  a  bagatelle. 
When  such  an  authority  as  the  French  syphilographer, 
Queyrat,  calculates  that  syphilis  alone  in  ten  years  destroys 
in  France  as  much  life  as  was  lost  by  that  nation  in  the 
great  War,  and  when  we  realise  that  the  incidence  of  syphilis 
and  gonorrhea  is  not  greatly  different  in  other  countries,  we 
gain  a  little  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  damage  which 
these  diseases  are  inflicting  on  mankind;  we  see  good  reason 
for  the  fact  that  in  every  civilised  country  of  the  world 

*  Address  delivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association,  New  York  City,  January  19,  1929. 
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there  is  now  proceeding  an  active  campaign  for  the  extermi- 
nation of  venereal  diseases.  It  is  a  campaign  which  has 
been  stimulated  in  each  country  by  a  little  band  of  pioneers 
who  have  struggled  to  convince  their  fellow-countrymen  that 
in  their  midst  is  an  enemy  at  work  striking  here  one  and 
there  one,  not  in  the  dramatic  way  of  an  influenza,  cholera, 
or  a  spotted  fever  epidemic,  but  none  the  less  surely  inflict- 
ing fearful  losses  and  withal  terrible  domestic  unhappiness. 

The  work  of  those  who  have  sought  to  awaken  their 
countrymen  to  a  sense  of  the  peril  of  venereal  disease  has 
always  been  hampered  by  the  lassitude  and  the  disbelief  of 
their  audiences.  It  is  difficult  to  convince  when  the  num- 
bers of  the  afflicted  and  the  extent  of  their  damage  are 
hidden  by  the  victims  themselves  more  carefully  than  the 
traditional  family  skeleton.  The  task  becomes  almost  super- 
human when  there  is  added  to  the  concealment  the  repug- 
nance which  even  mention  of  these  diseases  arouses  in  most 
people,  and  the  spirit  of  chastisement  which  expresses  itself 
in  the  response  that  people  who  have  got  themselves  into 
trouble  by  their  own  fault  deserve  no  help  in  getting  out  of  it. 
I  think  that  we  can  give  some  credit  to  the  great  War  for 
the  present  world-wideness  of  the  activity  of  the  campaign 
against  venereal  disease.  Like  all  wars,  the  World  War 
increased  the  ravages  of  venereal  disease  and  to  an  extent 
which  aroused  a  greater  proportion  of  the  public  to  a  sense 
of  their  importance  as  a  public  health  problem. 

It  is  well,  however,  to  remember  that  venereal  diseases 
have  been  a  problem  which  has  exercised  the  minds  of  those 
responsible  for  the  health  of  the  community  from  very  early 
ages.  That  great  health  officer,  Moses,  issued  regulations 
on  the  conduct  of  those  who  had  contracted  gonorrhea  and 
the  measures  (Numbers  XXV,  1,  5,  9)  which  he  took  to  pre- 
vent intercourse  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  with  the  Midianitish 
women  give  us  a  fair  idea  of  his  knowledge  of  the  venereal 
peril.  His  methods  were  certainly  drastic  for  we  read  that 
the  Israelite  transgressors  against  his  regulations  were 
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slain  and  a  little  later  (Numbers  31)  that  every  male  and 
every  female  who  was  not  a  virgin  in  the  Midianites  was 
killed  because  these  caused  the  children  of  Israel  through 
the  counsel  of  Balaam  to  commit  trespass  against  the  Lord 
in  the  matter  of  Peor  and  there  was  a  plague  among  the 
congregation  of  the  Lord. 

A  study  of  the  literature  bearing  on  measures  for  the  con- 
trol of  venereal  disease  leaves  one  with  the  impression  that 
until  comparatively  recently  violence  was  the  main  resource, 
but  credit  for  the  first  step  on  lines  which  are  now  universally 
accepted  as  sound  should  be  given  to  Denmark  which  insti- 
tuted a  scheme  of  free  treatment  of  the  infected  in  1778,  and 
passed  a  law  forbidding  treatment  by  quacks  in  1794,  while 
Sweden  instituted  free  treatment  in  1817. 

In  Great  Britain  what  I  may  call  the  modern,  humane  and 
enlightened  principles  of  combating  venereal  disease  were 
adumbrated  by  a  small  committee  of  influential  people  in  the 
year  1896.  Their  agitation  for  the  question  to  be  taken  in 
hand  by  the  public  health  authorities  was  no  doubt  helped 
by  the  Brussels  Conferences  of  1899  and  1902,  which 
enunciated  principles  now  incorporated  in  the  venereal 
disease  campaign  of  every  country.  The  1899  Conference 
advocated : 

(1)  Suppression  of  juvenile  prostitution. 

(2)  The  formation  of  an  international  society  of  sanitary 
and  moral  prophylaxis. 

(3)  That  every  effort  should  be  made  to  increase  the  sup- 
ply of  practitioners  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  venereal  diseases,  on  the  grounds  that  "a 
profound  knowledge  of  venereal  diseases  constitutes  one  of 
the  weightiest  means  of  efficiently  battling"  with  them. 

(4)  That  in  each  country  the  government  should  appoint 
a  commission  (a)  to  enquire  into  the  frequency  of  venereal 
disease  in  the  civil  population;  (b)  to  enquire  as  to  facilities 
for  treatment;  (c)  to  collect  opinions  as  to  the  best  means 
of  controlling  venereal  disease. 
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The  Conference  of  1902  recommended : 

(1)  That  the  present  system  of  regulation  of  prostitutes 
had  proved  inefficient  and  should  be  abolished. 

(2)  That    police    and    sanitary    measures    of    regulation 
should   be   independent,    and   the    prophylaxis    of    venereal 
disease  should  be  exclusively  hygienic  and  medical. 

(3)  That  provision  should  be  made  by  governments   of 
refugees  for  prostitutes  under  18  years  of  age. 

(4)  That  prostitutes  should  be  treated  as  patients  and  not 
as  culprits. 

(5)  The  forbidding  of  marriage  by  infected  persons  in 
certain  stages  of  disease. 

(6)  That    all   measures    of   controlling   venereal   disease 
should  be  regulated  by  law. 

(7)  That  laws  should  be  passed  forbidding  treatment  by 
any  unqualified  person. 

(8)  That  facilities  for  free  treatment  of  the  infected  should 
be  provided  under  conditions  of  secrecy  and  respect  for  the 
feelings  of  patients  and  that  all  regulations  prejudicial  to 
treatment  of  early  cases  at  hospitals  should  be  rescinded. 

As  my  main  theme  is  the  section  of  venereal  disease 
prophylaxis  which  is  based  on  treatment  of  the  infected  it 
is  right  that  I  should  draw  your  attention  to  the  strong 
emphasis  which  is  laid  in  these  resolutions  on  unrestricted 
treatment.  It  seems  as  if  the  delegates  were  unanimous  in 
the  view  that,  whatever  else  might  be  done  for  the  control 
of  venereal  disease,  treatment  by  skilled  practitioners  must 
be  so  freely  available  that  not  a.  single  infected  person  need 
go  in  need  of  it.  The  Committee  of  public-spirited  men  and 
women  in  England  whom  I  have  mentioned  nearly  achieved 
their  aim  in  1898  and  again  in  1900,  but  it  was  not  until  1913 
that  our  Eoyal  Commission  was  appointed. 

The  outbreak  of  the  War  delayed  its  Eeport  until  1916, 
but  our  Local  Government  Board,  now  incorporated  in  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  lost  no  time  after  that  in  carrying  out 
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its  recommendations  and  these  are  embodied  (with  slight 
variations  based  on  experience  in  working)  in  our  present 
Venereal  Diseases  Scheme  which  I  should  now  like  to  explain 
in  detail.  I  confine  myself  to  our  own  scheme,  not  because 
I  think  it  applicable  to  all  countries  with  their  different  sys- 
tems of  government  and  their  different  conditions,  but  be- 
cause I  know  it  and  I  think  that  you  will  see  in  its  details 
principles  which  are  applicable  to  all  schemes  of  combating 
venereal  disease  by  treatment  of  the  infected  wherever 
they  are  tried. 

I  shall  speak  in  detail  of  the  Venereal  Disease  Scheme  in 
England  and  Wales  but  may  say  that  those  of  Scotland  and 
of  Northern  Ireland  are  identical  in  principle  with  ours. 

It  may  be  well  to  preface  my  description  with  the  follow- 
ing respecting  laws  which  directly  or  indirectly  affect  our 
social  hygiene  problem. 

The  only  law  framed  primarily  for  the  reduction  of  V.  D. 
is  the  Venereal  Disease  Act,  1917.  This  forbids  the  treat- 
ment, or  the  giving  of  any  advice  in  connection  with  the 
treatment,  of  venereal  disease  by  any  person  other  than  a 
properly  qualified  medical  practitioner,  and  controls  the  sup- 
ply of  remedies  for  these  diseases  by  chemists,  herbalists  and 
other  unqualified  persons.  It  forbids  also  the  advertisement, 
except  by  any  local  or  public  authority,  or  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  of  any  remedies  for  the  preven- 
tion or  treatment  of  venereal  disease. 

Certain  laws  act  indirectly  on  the  spread  of  venereal 
disease.  For  example — The  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act 
of  1885  protects  women  and  girls  against  procuration,  against 
defilement  by  frauds  or  threats,  or  the  administration  of 
drugs;  awards  penal  servitude  for  defilement  of  girls  under 
thirteen  years  of  age  with  or  without  consent ;  and  imprison- 
ment up  to  two  years  for  defilement  of  girls  between 
thirteen  and  sixteen,  or  abduction  of  girls  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  with  the  intention  of  carnal  knowledge. 
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It  is  directed  also  to  the  suppression  of  brothels  and  dis- 
orderly houses. 

In  1898  an  Act  was  passed  declaring  that  a  male  person 
who  lives  on  the  earnings  of  a  prostitute  or  in  a  public  place 
solicits  for  immoral  purposes  is  a  rogue  and  vagabond  and 
may  be  dealt  with  as  such. 

The  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1912  added  whip- 
ping to  punishment  for  procuration  and  attempted  pro- 
curation. 

There  are  no  British  laws — 

(a)  For  examination  and  registration  of  prostitutes  and 

brothels. 

(b)  For  notification  of  venereal  disease. 

(c)  Compelling  persons   suffering  from  venereal  disease 

to  apply  for  and  remain  under  treatment. 

(d)  Punishing  persons  for  conveying  venereal  disease  to 

others. 

(e)  To  exclude  persons  suffering  from  venereal  disease 

from  the  following  of  any  occupation  which  is  other- 
wise legal. 

On  the  diagram  (Fig.  1)  is  a  sketch  of  the  chain  of 
responsibility.  At  the  head  is  the  Ministry  of  Health  in 
which  the  department,  both  executive  and  medical,  responsi- 
ble for  tuberculosis  has  also  venereal  disease  under  its  care. 
Its  medical  personnel  consists  of  a  senior  medical  officer 
responsible  to  the  chief  medical  officer,  four  medical  officers 
who  inspect  and  report  on  the  venereal  disease  and  tuber- 
culosis arrangements  of  the  counties  and  county  boroughs; 
and  myself,  a  part-time  officer  who  advises  on  technical 
details.  In  order  that  my  advice  might  be  practical  and 
up-to-date,  it  was  arranged  from  the  commencement  of  my 
work  at  the  Ministry  that  I  should  also  be  director  of  a  clinic 
modelled  and  administered  according  to  my  own  ideas.  I 
should  like  to  say  that  the  working  of  this  centre  has  helped 
me  immensely  in  my  work  for  the  Ministry  of  Health.  Move- 
ments in  venereal  disease  work  are  rapid,  and,  to  judge  the 
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soundness  of  new  proposals  put  forward  by  health  authorities 
and  by  individual  clinics,  as  well  as  to  formulate  proposals 
on  the  side  of  the  Ministry,  the  advisor  must  be  in  close 
touch  with  the  work  of  a  clinic.  "The  dog"  on  which  I  try 
any  ideas  of  my  own  is  usually  my  own  clinic,  and  I  confess 
that  some  of  the  ideas  meet  there  an  early  death.  My  clinic 
has  been  useful  also  in  helping  me  to  assess  the  justice  of 
demands  for  additional  personnel  and  equipment  so  that, 
when  any  seemed  too  extravagant,  I  have  been  able  to  sug- 
gest alternative  plans  which  were  practicable  and  more 
economical. 

In  the  line  below  "Ministry  of  Health"  on  Fig.  1,  you  see 
three  main  bodies.  The  British  Social  Hygiene  Council  is 
the  only  voluntary  organisation  in  Britain  which  receives  a 
grant  from  the  Ministry  of  Health  for  education  of  the  public 
in  social  hygiene  and  works  in  collaboration  with  the  local 
health  authorities,  either  directly,  or  through  its  branches. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  line  are  poor-law  authorities  which 
at  the  moment  are  independent  of  health  authorities  and 
receive  grants  to  cover  the  expense  of  treating  those  inmates 
of  poor-law  infirmaries  who  are  suffering  from  venereal 
diseases  in  their  early  and  communicable  stages.  Then  in 
the  centre  are  the  health  authorities  who  are  responsible  to 
the  Ministry  of  Health  for  arrangements  in  their  areas  for 
education  and  for  the  provision  of  adequate  facilities  for  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  venereal  disease  free  of  cost,  the 
underlying  principle  being  to  render  non-infective  the  great- 
est possible  proportion  of  the  infectious,  i.e.,  the  sufferers 
from  venereal  diseases  in  their  early  and  communicable 
stages.  The  Ministry  of  Health  leaves  it  to  the  County  Coun- 
cils and  County  Borough  Councils  to  make  such  arrangements 
as  seem  suitable  to  the  locality,  but  all  proposals  and  agree- 
ments must  be  approved  by  the  Ministry,  even  to  the  directors 
of  clinics  and  the  pathologists  who  carry  out  serum  tests  for 
syphilis.  Further  the  centres  and  laboratories  are  inspected 
by  medical  officers  of  the  Ministry,  who  make  recommenda- 
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tions  for  improvements  verbally,  semi-officially  or  officially. 
Official  recommendations  are  passed  on  to  the  Councils  by 
the  Ministry  as  suggestions  for  consideration  and  are  carried 
out,  or  dropped,  after  exchange  of  views  by  both  authorities. 
A  great  amount  of  reform  of  local  arrangements  results  from 
semi-official  correspondence  between  medical  officers  of  the 
Ministry  and  medical  officers  of  health  or  medical  officers 
of  treatment  centres,  according  to  the  case.  The  grant  paid 
by  the  Ministry  is  three-quarters  of  the  approved  expendi- 
ture. This  high  proportion  is  in  accordance  with  a  recom- 
mendation by  the  Royal  Commission,  and  has  a  number  of 
advantages.  It  was  recognised  from  the  first,  and  has  proved 
to  be  true,  that  some  local  health  authorities  do  not  wish 
to  combat  venereal  diseases  by  free  treatment,  not  appreciat- 
ing the  fact  that  free  treatment  is  not  primarily  for  the  benefit 
of  the  infected  but  for  the  protection  of  the  community. 
They  see  no  point  in  spending  public  money  in  relieving  the 
sufferings  of  moral  malefactors  and  begrudge  the  expense 
of  improvements.  The  inducement  which  often  then  brings 
about  the  necessary  reform  is  the  knowledge  that,  after  all, 
most  of  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  central  government.  An- 
other advantage  of  the  75  per  cent  grant  is  that  it  smooths 
out  small  disputes  as  to  responsibility  for  the  expense  of 
treating  odd  persons  who  are  normally  domiciled  in  other 
areas.  Every  county  authority  is  required  to  pay  such  a 
share  of  the  expenses  of  a  treatment  centre  as  is  represented 
by  the  use  made  of  the  centre  by  the  inhabitants  of  its  area, 
but  when  the  use  is  very  small,  e.g.,  one  or  two  cases  a  year, 
the  Ministry  will  not  allow  a  claim  to  be  made.  A  disad- 
vantage of  the  75  per  cent  contribution  is  that  local  councils 
may  incline  to  extravagance.  This  is  checked  by  scrutiny 
in  the  Ministry  of  Health.  You  see  on  Table  I  that  the  total 
expense  of  the  scheme  in  1920/21  was  £470,000,  say  2%  mil- 
lion dollars  and  that  in  1925/26,  the  last  year  for  which  I  have 
figures,  it  had  been  reduced  to  £383,000,  say  by  something 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  though  the  work  of  the 
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TABLE  I 
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clinics  had  been  increased  by  half  a  million  attendances  and, 
I  may  add,  several  clinics  had  been  reorganized.  The  eco- 
nomies have  been  effected  by  the  application  of  lessons  from 
practical  experience  to  the  details  of  expenditure  submitted 
by  a  number  of  treatment  centres.  A  scrutiny  of  the  bill  may 
show  some  extravagance,  and  a  letter  is  sent  to  the  local 
council  suggesting  that  this,  that,  or  the  other  detail  might 
be  reduced.  Some  negotiation  follows,  and  finally  a  com- 
promise is  usually  effected  which  results  in  a  saving  of  £100 
a  year  here,  £200  there,  and  so  on.  Economies  effected  in 
this  way  since  1920  have  accumulated  to  the  respectable  total 
of  between  £80,000  and  £90,000  a  year.  Incidentally  I  may 
say  that  our  scheme  costs  the  public  rather  less  than  2y2  pence 
(say  5  cents)  per  head  of  the  population  per  annum.  I  think 
it  is  a  low  cost  in  comparison  with  the  return.  On  the  third 
line  of  Fig.  1,  you  see  the  tally  of  the  facilities  which  have 
been  provided  by  the  county  councils  and  county  borough 
councils.  On  the  left  are  127  centres  established  in  voluntary 
hospitals.  In  such  a  case  the  county  health  authority  (or 
a  group  of  county  health  authorities)  enters  into  an  agreement 
to  pay  the  hospital  its  out-of-pocket  expenses  for  running  a 
Venereal  Diseases  Department — medical  officers'  salaries, 
nurses'  salaries,  rent  of  premises,  cost  of  drugs,  cleaning, 
lighting,  heating,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  The  facilities  pro- 
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vided  by  the  hospital  vary  from  the  use  of  a  few  rooms  in 
the  out-patient  department  on  two  or  more  evenings  a  week 
to  a  completely  equipped  department  in  separate  premises, 
staffed  by  practically  whole-time  personnel  and  open  from 
8  A.M.  to  10  P.M.  every  week  day.     Next  to  the  centres  in 
voluntary  hospitals  you  see  59  centres  controlled  directly  by 
local  authorities.     They  are  mostly  in  tuberculosis  dispen- 
saries, but  a  number  are   in  premises  where  nothing  but 
venereal  disease  is  dealt  with.    These  "ad  hoc"  clinics,  as  we 
call  them,  have  been  established  in  places  where  the  local 
hospitals  would  not  grant  facilities,  or  where  the  hospital's 
conduct  of  the  centre  was  unsatisfactory.    For  the  most  part 
they  have  shown  that  the  preconception  of  the  Eoyal  Com- 
mission that  the  infected  would  be  more  likely  to  attend 
hospital   centres   was   not    altogether    correct.      They   have 
substantiated  my  own  view  that  the  situation  of  a  centre, 
whether  in  hospital  or  in  "ad  hoc"  premises,  is  not  nearly 
so  important  as  the  quality  of  the  treatment  administered 
there,  and  the  convenience  of  the  internal  arrangements.    As 
examples  of  the  effect  which  a  keen  medical  officer  can  have 
on  attendances  are  these  diagrams  (Figs.  2,  3  and  4)  each 
of  which  shows  the  turnover  expressed  in  attendances  first 
at  a  hospital  centre,  under  a  medical  officer  who  was  not  en- 
thusiastic and  then  in  "ad  hoc"  premises  under  a  medical 
officer   thoroughly  interested   in   venereal  diseases,   with   a 
strong  public  health  ideal  and  a  sympathetic  personality. 
Figs.  2  and  3  relate  to  centres  in  towns  about  ten  miles  apart 
where  the  "ad  hoc"  centres  are  now  conducted  by  the  same 
medical  officer.    Fig.  4  relates  to  a  centre  in  a  large  industrial 
town  adjoining  a  city  where  there  are  four  treatment  centres 
in  hospitals.    When  the  centre  was  in  the  hospital  the  gonor- 
rhea in  the  males  was  looked  after  by  the  genito-urinary 
specialist,  the  gonorrhea  in  the  females  by  the  gynecologist, 
and  the  syphilis  in  both  sexes  by  the  dermatologist.     With 
each  of  these  the  work  was  more  or  less  a  "side  show"  and 
there  was  certainly  no  public  health  ideal.     The  centre  was 
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removed  to  some  empty  stores,  which  were  altered  for  the 
purpose,  and  was  put  in  charge  of  a  very  keen  medical  officer. 
In  less  than  a  month  the  turnover  of  the  new  centre  was 
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exceeding  that  of  the  centre  when  it  was  in  the  hospital, 
and  now  you  see  it  has  far  outstripped  it.  We  have  evidence 
that  this  centre  is  attracting  patients  from  the  centres  in 
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the  adjoining  city.  Fig.  5  contrasts  the  turnover  in  a  centre 
which  was  built  especially  for  venereal  disease  work,  and 
put  in  charge  of  a  whole-time  officer  with  that  of  a  hospital 
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centre  under  indifferent  conditions.  The  reason  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  "ad  hoc"  centre  was  dissatisfaction  of  the 
County  Borough  Council  with  the  work  at  the  hospital.  At 
the  same  thrift  the  County  Council,  which  was  an  interested 
party,  wished  the  hospital  centre  to  be  retained.  The  Min- 
istry approved  of  the  retention  of  the  hospital  centre,  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  so  in  the  one  town  we  now  have  one  special 
centre  which  is  adequate  for  its  needs  and  the  old  hospital 
centre.  You  see  that  the  attendances  at  the  new  centre  exceed 
the  average  at  the  hospital  centre,  though  this  remains  in 
existence.  As  you  would  expect,  there  is  keen  rivalry  between 
the  two  centres,  and  this  town  is  now  particularly  well  served, 
though  I  fear  rather  expensively. 

Fig.  6  illustrates  the  value  of  making  a  centre  convenient, 
both  for  the  medical  officers  and  the  patients.  Here  the  centre 
was  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  out-patient  department 
of  the  hospital.  It  was  inconvenient  in  respect  of  internal 
design,  and  the  situation  was  only  partially  saved  by  the 
keenness  of  the  staff.  Special  premises  were  built  some  dis- 
tance away  from  the  hospital,  and  the  old  staff  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  centre.  The  effect  is  shown  in  the  increased 
number  of  attendances.  I  think  that  the  diagrams  illustrate 
well  the  lessons  which  we  have  learnt,  that,  for  success  in 
this  field,  one  requires: 

(1)  A  staff  which  is  keen  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
public  health  ideal  and 

(2)  Premises  which  are  adapted  to  the  work. 

I  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  internal  design 
of  treatment  centres,  more  particularly  for  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  gonorrhea.  In  this  section  of  the  work  large  numbers 
of  patients  must  be  examined  and  the  examination  entails 
fairly  considerable  undressing,  exposure  of  the  person  and 
again  dressing.  If  all  this  is  carried  out  in  ordinary  out- 
patient rooms  of  most  of  our  hospitals,  there  is  either  some 
violence  of  decency  in  the  form  of  patients  seeing  one  another 
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under  intimate  examination,  or  there  is  a  great  waste  of  the 
doctor's  time  whilst  patients  are  undressing  and  dressing 
again.  Further,  it  is  practically  impossible  for  the  medical 
officer  to  carry  out  such  a  prolonged  examination  as  is  period- 
ically necessary  for  a  case  of  gonorrhea  during  the  rush 
of  an  ordinary  session;  he  must  get  the  patient  at  a  quieter 
time  and  often  the  room  in  the  out-patient  department  is  not 
available  when  he  wants  it.  We  consider  it  an  advantage 
also  that  patients  with  gonorrhea  should  attend  daily,  the 
males  for  irrigation  and  the  females  for  treatment  applied 
by  a  nurse  according  to  the  doctor's  prescription.  I  attach 
great  importance  to  this  intermediate  treatment  and  par- 
ticularly so  for  females.  It  goes  without  saying  that  a  female 
patient  cannot  apply  the  prescribed  treatment  to  herself 
nearly  so  well  as  can  a  nurse.  Further,  lamentable  though 
it  may  be,  one  must  recognise  that  many  female  patients  do 
not  abandon  their  sexual  promiscuity  whilst  under  treatment 
and  the  daily  treatment  is  at  least  some  safeguard  against 
their  transmitting  their  disease  to  others. 

Next  you  see  Treatment  in  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare 
Centres.  It  is  well  enough  known  that  many  women  are  not 
aware  that  they  are  suffering  from  gonorrhea  or  syphilis, 
and,  in  our  aim  to  secure  the  treatment  of  the  greatest  possible 
proportion  of  the  infected  population,  we  must  seek  for  them 
where  we  are  likely  to  find  them.  Again,  many  women  who 
are  found  in  M.  &  C.  W.  centres  to  be  suffering  from  syphilis 
or  gonorrhea,  would  not  attend  a  venereal  disease  treatment 
centre  so  they  must  be  treated  where  they  are  found.  Excel- 
lent work  is  now  being  done  in  this  branch  by  medical  officers. 
They  have  often  to  use  the  greatest  tact,  but  the  very  difficul- 
ties in  this  respect  seem  to  increase  their  zest  for  the  work. 

Next  are  the  hostels  for  homeless  girls  suffering  from  vene- 
real disease.  These  girls  are  at  the  turning  of  the  ways. 
They  have  been  turned  out  of  their  homes,  or  their  situations, 
because  of  their  disease;  often  enough  they  have  been  be- 
trayed in  their  ignorance  and  are  not  really  bad.  If  they 
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are  not  helped  they  have  only  one  resource,  and  will  spread 
disease  by  prostitution.    The  life  in  a  hostel  is  made  as  bright 
as  possible;  there  is  no  preaching  at  the  girls  on  their  sins 
but  they  are  trained  in  suitable  occupations  and  are  discharged 
only  when  medically  fit  and  situations  have  been  found  for 
them.    Many  of  those  girls  afterwards  spend  afternoons  or 
evenings  off  work  at  the  hostels  which  were  their  refuge  in 
time  of  need.    I  have  included  in  the  hostels  one  subsidised 
by  the  London  County  Council  for  the  care  of  little  girls 
suffering  from  vulvo-vaginitis.    These  children  usually  come 
from  homes  where  there  would  be  great  risk  of  the  disease 
spreading  to  other  children.     All  hostels  are  primarily  or 
ganised  and  conducted  by  philanthropic  groups  who  receive 
grants  from  the  county  authorities  according  to  their  needs. 
Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  the  care  of  girls  and  women 
suffering  from  venereal  disease  I  should  like  to  mention  a 
method  of  following-up  which  we  have  found  very  useful  in 
cases  where  we  have  given  antenatal  care  for  venereal  disease. 
It  illustrates  the  spirit  in  which  I  like  this  work  to  be  carried 
out.    In  my  department  at  Saint  Thomas'  Hospital  we  'give  a 
Christmas  party  to  the  children  who  have  been  born  to  mothers 
treated  by  us  before  their  birth.     This  year  we  issued  300 
invitations  to  children  and  their  mothers  and  the  response 
was  so  great  that  one  large  ward  was  packed.    We  give  out 
different  coloured  tickets  which  are  attached  to  the  children 
to  indicate  the  diseases  for  which  the  mothers  were  treated 
and  by  going  round  one  can  easily  assess  the  results.    Every 
child  receives  a  toy,  and  this  year  my  nursing  sister,  who 
is  the  mainstay  of  the  whole  business,  dressed  up  two  little 
girls  as  fairies  to  distribute  the  toys.     By  September  each 
year  the  mothers  are  asking  anxiously  if  there  is  going  to  be 
a  party,  and  I  believe  that  it  does  more  than  anything  to 
keep  us  in  touch  with  this  important  section  of  our  patients. 
I  will  skip  over  the  special  arrangements  for  the  in-patient 
treatment  of  lying-in  women  and  come  to  the  laboratories. 
The  principles  which  we  follow  are  largely  in  accordance  with 
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recommendations  of  our  Medical  Kesearch  Council.  These 
are  mainly  that  the  laboratories  performing  serum  tests 
should  be  few  rather  than  many,  that  only  laboratories  carry- 
ing out  a  fairly  large  number  of  tests  weekly  should  be 
approved,  that  the  methods  employed  should  be  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  original  test  and  should  be  such  as 
to  appear  likely  to  be  reliable.  There  are  72  approved  labora- 
tories where  serum  tests  for  syphilis  can  be  carried  out  for 
practitioners  and  for  clinics  free  of  charge,  and  in  addition, 
for  the  past  five  years  we  have  had  directly  under  the  control 
of  the  Ministry  a  special  laboratory  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
paring with  one  standard  the  serological  methods  employed 
in  the  approved  laboratories.  The  procedure  is  that  I  send 
from  my  own  clinic  to  the  laboratory  under  comparison  and 
to  the  special  laboratory  a  number  of  specimens  of  serum 
in  weekly  batches  to  a  total  of  100.  The  results  come  to  me, 
the  clinical  details  are  then  added  and  I  send  the  complete 
list  to  both  testers,  with  a  summary  and  a  commentary.  If 
there  is  evidence  of  unreliability,  or  any  reason  for  criticism 
of  the  method  which  has  been  compared  with  the  standard, 
I  usually  wait  for  the  pathologist 's  reaction  to  the  result  of 
the  comparison.  If  he  does  not  frankly  say  that  his  method 
evidently  requires  amendment,  one  of  the  medical  officers  of 
the  Ministry  brings  up  the  subject  at  his  next  visit.  He  will, 
for  example,  point  out  that  a  method  which  affords  too  high 
a  percentage  of  negative  reaction  in  syphilis  is  apt  to  create 
in  the  minds  of  the  clinicians  the  impression  that  a  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  treatment  is  effective  and  ultimately 
to  lead  to  a  considerable  amount  of  under-treatment.  By 
such  means  as  this  we  have  improved  the  standard  of  testing. 
It  is  necessary  to  mention  one  other  method  of  bringing  the 
infected  under  treatment  and  this  is  the  supply  of  the 
arsphenamines  free  of  charge  to  practitioners.  The  Royal 
Commission  recognised  that  a  certain  proportion  of  patients 
might  prefer  to  be  treated  by  their  own  practitioners  but 
could  not  afford  the  rather  heavy  cost  of  the  arsenical  prepa- 
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rations,  so  they  made  the  recommendation  which  results  in 
a  practitioner  being  able  to  obtain  this  class  of  remedy,  as 
well  as  laboratory  examinations,  free  of  cost.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  our  practitioners  take  comparatively  little  arsphena- 
mine  compound,  the  amount  being  only  one-sixth  of  that  ex- 
pended by  the  clinics,  and  I  have  it  on  the  authority  of  a  firm 
which  supplies  by  far  the  greatest  amount  used  in  Britain 
that  the  sales  to  private  practitioners  amount  to  only  slightly 
over  a  hundredth  of  those  to  the  public  authorities.  I  conclude 
from  this,  and  from  enquiries  amongst  practitioners,  that  by 
far  the  majority  of  cases  of  syphilis  in  our  country  go  to  the 
clinics  either  in  the  first  instance  or  on  the  advice  of  their 
practitioners.  The  probable  reason  is  that  the  treatment  of; 
venereal  disease  is  troublesome  and  most  patients,  being 
insured,  are  entitled  to  treatment  free  of  charge  from  their 
insurance  practitioners.  Naturally  these  are  glad  to  send 
their  patients  on  to  the  clinics.  I  may  add  that  practitioners 
have  free  access  to  the  clinics,  under  special  clauses  in  agree- 
ments, and  can  take  their  own  patients  there  for  free  con- 
sultation. Further,  a  practitioner  can  call  a  medical  officer 
of  a  V.  D.  clinic  to  a  consultation  at  the  house  of  his  private 
patient,  and  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  county  authority.  Very 
little  use  is  made  of  these  privileges  by  the  practitioners, 
which  seems  to  be  further  evidence  to  the  effect  that  they 
are  glad  to  relegate  their  venereal  disease  work  to  the  centres. 
I  come  now  to  the  difficult  task  of  assessing  results.  It  is 
difficult  because  we  have  no  system  of  notification  and  have 
not  undertaken  any  census  such  as  those  carried  out  in  a  num- 
ber of  your  provinces  and  in  Germany.  For  these  reasons 
I  have  to  trust  to  inferences  from  evidence  derived  from  dif- 
ferent sources.  As  is  shown  in  Table  II,  the  turnover  of  the 
clinics  showed  a  very  definite  decline  in  syphilis  cases  seen 
for  the  first  time  from  1920  to  1924,  after  which  there  has 
been  a  slight  increase  (as  has  been  experienced  in  some 
European  countries)  but  the  figures  for  1927  were  consider- 
ably below  those  for  1920.  Can  AVC  infer  from  this  a  true 
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decline  in  the  incidence  of  new  syphilis  in  the  country! 
I  think  we  can,  because  the  only  other  factors  which  would 
account  for  it  seem  to  me  increased  treatment  by  unqualified 
persons  or/and  increased  resort  to  private  practitioners. 


TABLE  II 


YEAR 

CASES  SEEN 
FIRST  TIME. 

ATTEND- 
ANCES. 

V.D. 

NON-Vi:. 

1920 
1924 
1928 
1937 

85,53  1 
54,380 
58,753 
53,700 

1  9,654 
1  8,842 
22,754 
25.438 

1,488,514 
1,845,415 
2,008.083 
2.  1  78.707 

Work  of  Treatment  Centres 

England  and  Wales 

1.  The  figures  below  show  the  total  of  the  cases  dealt  with  at  each  Treatment 
Centre  for  the  first  time  during  the  year,  whether  or  not  they  had  been  dealt 
with  previously  at  another  Centre  for  the  same  infection,  and  include  cases 
which  had  been  marked  off  in  previous  years  as  having  ceased  to  attend  or  as 
transferred  to  other  Centres,  but  which  returned  to  the  Centre  during  the  year 
to  which  the  figures  relate : 


Year 

1920 

1924 

1926.... 
1927.. 


Syphilis 
42,805 
22,010 
22,550 
23,305 


Gonorrhea      Soft  Chancre    Non-Venereal     Attendances 


40,284 
31,272 
35,052 
38,242 


2,442 
1,098 
1,150 
1,063 


19,654 
18,842 
22,754 
25,436 


1,488,514 
1,645,415 
2,008,063 
2,179,707 


2.  The  figures  below  show  the  number  of  "new  cases,"  i.e.,  the  total  of  the 
cases  dealt  with  at  each  Treatment  Centre  which  had  not  received  previous 
treatment  for  the  same  infection  at  that  Centre  or  at  any  other  Treatment  Centre 
under  the  scheme: 


Syphilis 


Soft  Chancre 


Tear 

1925... 
1926 . . . 
1927.. 


Males  Females    Total  Males    Females  Total  Males  Females  Total 

11,782  7,385     19,167  34,398       6,120  30,518  1,048         27  1,075 

12,1118  7,133     19,251  25,535       6,416  31,951  1,070         21  1,091 

12,303  7,533     19,946  28,195       6,809  35,004  986         20  1,006 
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As  for  treatment  by  unqualified  persons,  which  is  forbidden 
by  our  Venereal  Disease  Act  of  1917,  we  see  very  little  evi- 
dence of  it  in  our  clinic  patients  and  I  think  that  it  is  only 
a  small  factor.  Private  practitioners,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
seem  to  send  most  of  their  cases  to  the  clinics.  As  a  result 
of  analyses  of  cases  of  syphilis  into  old  and  new  infections 
which  were  carried  out  for  us  in  a  number  of  clinics  in  1925 
and  1926,  we  calculated  that  in  those  years  the  number  of 
new  infections  with  syphilis  in  England  and  Wales  could  not 
have  been  greatly  in  excess  of  7,200.  It  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare this  with  what  must  have  been  the  incidence  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century.  Until  1918  the  annual  number  of 
deaths  in  England  and  Wales  from  general  paralysis  of  the 
insane  was  approximately  2,000.  I  think  it -is  generally  agreed 
that  in  the  past,  before  new  methods  of  treatment  were 
instituted,  about  one  case  of  syphilis  in  every  25  died  of 
G.  P.  I.  ten  or  more  years  later,  so  that  the  2,000  deaths  must 
have  represented  about  50,000  fresh  cases  of  syphilis  per 
annum. 

The  second  piece  of  evidence  is  that  from  1917  to  1926  the 
certified  deaths  from  congenital  syphilis  in  infants  under  one 
year  of  age  declined  from  2.17  per  thousand  births  to  0.84. 
This,  added  to  the  fact  that  infants  with  congenital  syphilis 
are  stated  openly  by  obstetricians  to  have  become  rarities  in 
our  maternity  hospitals,  seems  to  justify  a  belief  that  we 
are  really  making  an  impression  on  syphilis. 

The  third  fact  on  which  I  would  rely  is  the  decline  in  the 
incidence  of  syphilis  in  the  Navy,  Army  and  Air  Force  sta- 
tioned at  home.  All  these  forces  have  employed  the  same 
measures  of  prophylaxis  since  1920  and  if  such  measures 
are  a  powerful  factor,  they  would  operate  in  keeping  the  rates 
low  wherever  the  Forces  are  stationed,  but  it  is  in  those 
stationed  at  home  that  the  decline  has  been  greatest. 

Thus  in  the  Forces  stationed  at  home  the  following  were  the 
admission  rates  for  syphilis  ("S")  and  gonorrhea  ("G") 
after  1920  when  the  internal  methods  of  prophylaxis  such  as 
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lectures,  healthy  amusements  and  personal  disinfection  had 
become  more  or  less  stabilised  and  the  admission  rates  for 
syphilis  were  not  as  in  pre-war  years  complicated  by  the 
numerous  clinical  relapses  which  occurred  under  purely  mer- 
curial treatment. 

ADMISSION  RATES  PEE  1,000  PER  ANNUM  IN  FORCES  STATIONED  AT  HOME 
Army  Navy  Air  Force 


Tear                           S.  G.  S.  G.  S.                 G. 

1921 9.8  26.7  8.1  46.6  4.1              16.0 

1922 6.3  25.9  7.9  45.8  2.7              16.4 

1923 5.4  20.6  10.6  43.9  2.7             15.9 

1924 3.9  19.9  5.9  42.0  1.6              11.1 

1925 2.3  18.8  3.1  32.7  not  extracted 

1926 2.6  17.7  not  extracted  not  extracted 

Owing  to  pressure  of  work  prior  to  my  departure  for  the 
United  States,  I  was  able  to  ascertain  only  one  set  of  figures 
indicating  the  rates  abroad  and  those  for  the  army.  They 
were: 

Abroad  except  Army  of  the 

India  India  Rhine 

1924 9.7  6.6  8.3 

I  am  sure  that  the  rates  for  other  years  and  in  other  Forces 
showr  the  same  marked  differences  between  home  and  abroad 
and  I  think  it  justifiable  to  regard  as  a  strong  factor  account- 
ing for  the  difference  the  lower  rate  of  syphilis  in  women 
at  home. 

In  gonorrhea  the  facts  are  by  no  means  so  definite,  but  I 
think  I  am  justified  in  believing  that,  thanks  to  education  of 
the  public,  the  cases  seen  for  the  first  time  in  1927  represented 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  infected  than  did  the  40,000  seen 
in  1920.  If  this  is  true,  there  has  been  a  decline.  There 
has  been  a  considerable  reduction  in  ophthalmia  neonatorum, 
and  it  is  significant  that  the  pathologist  of  the  largest  eye 
hospital  in  England  should  tell  me  that  he  has  to  send  to 
another  institution  when  he  wishes  to  obtain  a  specimen 
whereas  15  or  20  years  ago  most  of  every  morning  was  spent 
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by  one  house-surgeon  washing  out  babies'  eyes.  I  admit  I 
am  on  weak  ground  in  citing  a  reduction  in  ophthalmia  neona- 
torum  as  evidence  of  a  reduction  in  the  incidence  of  gonorrhea, 
because  the  factor  of  prophylactic  treatment  applied  to  the 
eyes  at  birth  must  be  considered,  but  this  has  been  in  operation 
for  a  much  longer  time  than  our  V.  D.  scheme,  and  ophthalmic 
surgeons  with  whom  I  have  discussed  this  question  have  given 
much  of  the  credit  to  the  more  universal  treatment  of 
gonorrhea. 

As  further  evidence  I  would  quote  from  two  reports  on 
blindness.  The  Final  Keport  of  the  Ministry  of  Health's 
Departmental  Committee  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Blindness  (1922)  contains  the  following: 

"76.  Ophthalmia  neonatorum  is  the  cause  of  blindness  in 
from  20  to  30  per  cent  of  children  in  blind  schools,  and  is 
also  an  important  factor  in  present  adult  blindness." 

"82.  Considering  the  information  available  to  us  we  think 
it  would  be  correct  to  estimate  that  syphilis  is  the  direct  cause 
of  not  less  than  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  blindness  existing 
in  this  country." 

I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  when  syphilis  operates  as  a  cause 
of  blindness  it  does  so  in  the  majority  of  cases  before  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  The  following  extract  from  the  * '  Seventh 
Keport  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  to  the  Ministry  of  Health,  1926-27"  is  therefore 
significant. 

"While  these  figures  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  pro- 
portion of  blind  persons  to  the  general  population  is  increas- 
ing, there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  apparent  increase  in 
the  total  number  of  blind  persons  is  due  to  better  registration 
and  not  to  an  actual  increase  of  blindness.  As  stated  in  our 
last  report,  the  operation  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  has  led 
to  the  discovery  of  a  large  number  of  blind  persons  hitherto 
unknown.  It  is  understood  that  the  granting  of  free  wireless 
licenses  to  the  blind  under  the  Wireless  Telegraphy  (Blind 
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Persons  Facilities)  Act,  1926,  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  who  were  unregistered. 

"Of  the  total  increase  of  4,682  during  the  years  1925-27, 
it  is  found  that  in  the  50-60  age-group  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  861,  in  the  60-70  age-group,  an  increase  of  1,323, 
and  in  the  over  70  age-group,  an  increase  of  2,093,  making 
a  total  increase  of  4,277.  In  the  age  groups  up  to  21  there 
were  in  1925  a  total  of  4,659,  while  in  1927  there  ivere  4,482, 
a  decrease  of  177."  The  italics  in  the  last  sentence  are  mine. 
The  definition  of  "blind"  for  the  purposes  of  our  Blind  Per- 
sons Act  is  ' '  too  blind  to  perform  work  for  which  eyesight  is 
essential."  It  is  well  enough  known  that  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  cases  affected  with  gonorrhea  or  with  syphilis  of 
the  eyes  are  left  in  a  condition  to  which  this  definition  would 
apply  so  that  I  think  that  the  absolute  reduction  of  177  in 
the  number  of  cases  registered  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
in  spite  of  improvements  in  registration  is  encouraging  evi- 
dence of  a  decrease  in  the  gonorrhea  and  syphilis  transmitted 
to  offspring. 

As  evidence  that  education  of  the  public  has  been  increas- 
ingly effective  I  would  direct  attention  to  Fig.  7  and  to  Table  I. 
Fig.  7  shows  analyses  into  early  and  late  of  the  male  cases 
of  syphilis  dealt  with  for  the  first  time  in  my  centre  in  1921 
and  1927  respectively.  In  1921  you  see  that  the  primary  and 
secondary  cases  comprised  46  per  cent  of  the  total,  and 
approximately  one-fifth  of  them  were  in  the  sero-negative 
primary  stage,  while  a  little  over  a  half  were  in  the  early 
secondary  stage.  In  1927  the  proportions  had  changed.  Now, 
thanks  as  I  believe  to  education  of  the  public  in  the  impor- 
tance of  seeking  treatment  early,  the  sero-negative  primary 
cases  were  over  one-third  of  the  early  cases  and  the  second- 
ary were  less  than  a  third.  Table  II  shows  that  from  1920 
to  1927  the  number  of  cases  which  applied  to  the  centres  for 
advice  and  were  found  not  to  be  suffering  from  V.  D.  in- 
creased by  nearly  one-third,  namely  from  19,654  to  25,436. 
The  increase  in  the  ratio  of  attendances  to  cases  in  1927  as 
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ON 

PROMPTITUDE  IN  SEEKING 
TREATMENT. 

STAGES  OF  SYPHILIS  ON  FIRST  RE- 
PORTING AT  SI  T§  HOSP.  V.D.  CENTRE. 


MALES. 


PRIMARY  - 
W.  R.  NEC. 
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EARLY 
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compared  with  1920  may  be  due  to  education  of  the  public 
in  the  importance  of  continuing  under  treatment  until  cured, 
but  I  think  a  more  powerful  factor  in  this  case  has  been  the 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  treatment  by  the  centres  and 
the  increasing  influence  of  medical  officers  over  their  patients. 

During  my  stay  in  the  United  States  I  have  been  asked 
many  times  how  we  fare  in  respect  of  patients  ceasing  attend- 
ance before  completion  of  treatment  and  particularly  for 
statistics  of  such  cases.  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  answer  such 
a  question  in  a  way  which  will  convey  a  true  idea  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  following  quotation  from  a  lecture  which  I  gave 
in  1925  may  serve  to  explain  the  difficulty. 

"Closely  connected  with  the  question  of  the  average  num- 
ber of  attendances  is  the  percentage  of  defaulters.  It  is  cus- 
tomary with  those  who  are  anxious  to  point  out  what  a 
failure  is  the  system  of  free  treatment  of  the  infected  to  quote 
the  percentage  of  defaulters  shown  in  the  annual  reports  of 
the  Ministry  of  Health.  To  anyone  intimately  connected 
with  the  various  treatment  centres,  as  I  am,  and  who  sees 
the  returns  rendered  by  the  centres,  as  I  do,  it  is  clear  that 
the  annual  reports  show  the  case  in  its  worst  light.  For 
example,  a  patient  with  gonorrhea  who  ceases  attendance 
before  completion  of  treatment  is  counted  as  a  defaulter  and 
would  appear  to  be  a  person  who  is  still  infective.  But  in 
very  many  cases  treatment  has  been  continued  long  after  all 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  gonococcus  has  disappeared 
because  of  some  persisting  urethritis  which  seemed  to  be  in 
all  probability  due  to  a  secondary  infection.  It  is  unlikely 
that  any  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  these  patients  spread 
disease.  Often  too,  patients  who  have  been  returned  as  de- 
faulters turn  up  later  and  explain  that  they  have  been 
attending  some  other  centre,  and,  in  a  word,  the  really  bad 
defaulting,  that  is  of  the  kind  which  leads  to  spread  of  disease, 
is  much  less  than  appears  from  the  statistics.  In  support, 
I  will  quote  from  the  statistics  of  my  own  centre  which  in 
1924  dealt  with  a  number  of  new  cases  equal  to  one-fourteenth 
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of  the  new  cases  dealt  with  by  all  the  treatment  centres  in 
England  and  Wales.  I  mark  as  having  ceased  attendance 
before  completion  of  treatment  all  cases  which  at  their  last 
attendance  had  received  any  treatment,  even  though  the  record 
may  have  shown  bacteriological  reports  which  were  negative 
for  gonococci  for  many  weeks. 

"A  syphilitic  who  has  not  received  a  course  of  ten  injec- 
tions of  arsenobenzol  and  ten  of  bismuth  or  mercury  is  simi- 
larly classed  as  having  ceased  attendance  before  receiving  a 
course  of  treatment.  My  return  for  1924  showed: 

''Gonorrhea  cases  which  ceased  attendance  before  comple- 
tion of  treatment,  13.02  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  gonorrhea. 

"Syphilis  cases  which  ceased  attendance  before  receiving 
a  course  of  treatment,  6.08  per  cent  of  all  the  cases  of  syphilis : 
and  cases  which  ceased  attendance  after  completion  of  one 
course  but  before  all  the  treatment  laid  down  in  the  pro- 
gramme for  average  cases  (varying  from  20  to  30  injections 
of  each  remedy  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case),  6.8  per 
cent.  I  do  not  think  that  this  can  be  called  really  bad 
defaulting. ' ' 

The  figures  for  England  and  Wales  and  for  my  own  centre 
respectively,  expressed  in  percentages  of  the  total  cases  of 
each  disease  which  were  under  treatment  in  1927,  were  as 
follows : 

England  and  Wales 


St.  Thomas'  Hospital 


Males 


Males 


Females 


Cases  which  ceased  to  attend 

(a)  Before    completing    one 
course    of   treatment   in 
cases  of  syphilis  or  all 
treatment    in    cases    of 
gonorrhea 11 . 2 

(b)  After      one      or      more 
courses     of     treatment, 

in  cases  of  syphilis ....       9.1 

(c)  After      completion      of 
treatment     but     before 
final  tests  as  to  cure. . 


Syph.  Gon.     Syph.  Gon.     Syph.  Gon.     Syph.  Gon. 


21.3       8.9     12.9       4.9     16.4       4.0       6.4 


2.2 


7.0 


4.1       9.1       3.8       7.1       2.3       5.8       4.8       4.7 
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Actually  defaulter  figures  vary  very  greatly  with  different 
centres.  Naturally  they  are  very  high  at  centres  situated  in 
seaports  and  treating  men  of  the  Mercantile  Marine,  but 
apart  from  these  there  are  wide  differences  which  depend 
on  these  main  factors:  (1)  the  personality  of  the  medical 
officer  in  charge  of  the  centre ;  (2)  the  suitability  of  the  interior 
design  of  the  centre  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  vene- 
real disease  quickly,  efficiently  and  with  proper  respect  for 
the  patients'  sense  of  decency;  (3)  the  convenience  of  hours 
of  consultation;  (4)  the  rapidity  with  which  overdue  patients 
are  written  to  requesting  reattendance. 

Reporting  the  first  and  second  of  these  I  have  shown  you 
their  effect  on  attendances  in  a  few  examples.  The  kind  of 
man  who  succeeds  in  this  work  is  keen  to  the  fingertips,  genial, 
sympathetic  and  imbued  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  public 
health  object  of  his  work.  Such  a  man  administers  his 
clinic  as  if  it  were  his  private  practice;  as  if  every  consulta- 
tion meant  some  addition  to  his  income,  and  every  default  a 
reflection  on  the  efficiency  of  his  work.  In  good  premises 
adapted  for  this  work  there  is  a  minimum  of  waiting  by  the 
patient  and  an  atmosphere  of  efficiency  which  impresses  the 
patient  that  here  is  something  which  is  better  than  self-treat- 
ment, and  here  is  an  organisation  whose  advice  is  to  be 
respected.  Convenience  of  hours  is  a  point  to  which  we  pay 
considerable  attention  remembering  then  that  hours  which 
are  most  convenient  to  the  staff  of  a  clinic  are  not  necessarily 
most  convenient  to  the  patients.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most 
of  the  work  of  a  treatment  centre  should  be  done  at  times 
which  are  off-hours  for  patients,  with  this  qualification  that 
it  does  not  usually  pay  to  fix  hours  for  consultations  at  times 
of  half  holidays;  the  work  of  my  own  centre,  which  is  open 
from  8  A.M.  to  10  P.M.  every  week-day  and  from  10  A.M.  to 
noon  every  Sunday,  is  very  light  on  Saturday  afternoon  and 
Sunday. 

With  regard  to  follow-up,  practically  the  only  means  em- 
ployed is  the  mail.  We  have  no  law  under  which  a  patient 
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who  discontinues  treatment  can  be  compelled  to  resume,  and 
in  respect  of  visits  by  social  workers  we  are  afraid  that 
thereby  we  may  violate  the  pledge  given  by  the  government 
in  the  first  instance  not  to  disclose  to  a  third  party  the  fact 
that  an  infected  person  has  applied  to  a  V.  D.  centre  for 
advice  and  treatment.  Accordingly  we  write  discreet  letters 
to  those  who  have  ceased  attendance  and  if  the  letters  are 
returned  through  the  dead-letter  office,  or  there  is  no  reply 
after  repeated  efforts  to  persuade  the  patients  to  return,  we 
mark  them  off.  In  a  word,  our  policy  is  to  rely  entirely  on 
education  and  the  quality  of  the  treatment  which  is  offered. 
The  question  of  introducing  a  system  of  compulsion  has,  of 
course,  been  discussed,  and  it  has  strong  advocates.  The 
Edinburgh  Corporation  introduced  a  Bill  to  Parliament  which 
would  have  given  them  power  to  compel  defaulters  to  return 
for  treatment.  The  government  left  the  decision  to  a  free 
vote  of  the  House  and,  after  a  full  debate,  the  motion  for  its 
second  reading  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority  composed 
of  members  of  all  parties.  On  the  general  policy  of  notifi- 
cation and  compulsory  treatment  I  would  quote  the  following 
from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  to  the 
Ministry  of  Health  (Sir  George  Newman): 


QUESTION  OF  THE  COMPULSORY  TREATMENT  OF 

VENEREAL  DISEASE" 

"It  is  suggested  from  time  to  time  that  a  system  of  com- 
pulsory notification  should  be  introduced  for  venereal 
disease.  We  have  not  in  this  country,  up  to  the  present, 
established  by  law  any  such  system  of  notification.  Apart 
from  the  statistical  information  obtained,  official  notification 
of  infective  disease  is  only  of  value  if  it  permits  of  useful 
action  by  the  State  or  public  authorities  on  behalf-  of  the 
patient  or  the  community.  Notification  was  originally  intro- 
duced in  connection  with  acute  infectious  diseases,  and  was 
primarily  designed  to  give  information  which  would  allow  the 
health  authorities  to  take  action  to  protect  the  public,  includ- 
ing early  discovery  of  infectious  persons,  their  isolation 
from  the  community,  and  the  disinfection  of  their  houses  and 
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clothing.  These  diseases  were  of  relatively  short  duration, 
and  the  period  of  infectiousness  could  be  predicted  with  fair 
accuracy.  Moreover,  isolation  of  the  patient  usually  involved 
only  a  comparatively  short  absence  from  his  ordinary  occu- 
pation. When  one  considers  statutory  notification  in  connec- 
tion with  the  more  chronic  communicable  diseases,  such  as 
tuberculosis  and  venereal  disease,  it  is  clear  that  quite  dif- 
ferent considerations  arise,  and  each  disease  must  be  dealt 
with  on  its  nature,  according  to  the  mode  and  degree  of  its 
infection  from  person  to  person,  and  the  practicability  of 
applying  communal  preventive  methods. 

"The  conveyance  of  infection  in  venereal  disease  usually 
implies  special  circumstances,  sexual  intercourse,  etc.,  and 
these  diseases  are  not  comparable  in  this  respect  with  the 
ordinary  notifiable  infectious  diseases.  Then  again,  there  is 
a  social  relationship  and  stigma  in  the  case  of  venereal 
disease  which  does  not  apply  to  the  ordinary  notifiable 
diseases,  and  this  necessarily  causes  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  medical  practitioners  to  certify  venereal  disease.  The 
existence  of  a  system  of  notification  is  also  only  too  likely 
to  lead  patients  to  conceal  their  condition  as  long  as  pos- 
sible and  have  recourse  to  'quacks'  (who  will  promise 
secrecy)  instead  of  obtaining  sound  medical  advice  promptly 
or  attending  venereal  disease  clinics  or  hospitals.  Moreover, 
notification  may  inflict  some  injustice,  and  perhaps  even 
irreparable  social  harm,  upon  innocent  individuals  or 
families.  Again,  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  are  diseases  which 
may  be  greatly  prolonged  in  the  individual,  and  pass  through 
various  stages  or  degrees  of  history,  severity  and  infectivity, 
and  hence  it  might  be  impracticable  to  define  the  stage  of 
disease  wrhich  should  be  notifiable.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
it  has  hitherto  been  deemed  inexpedient  to  introduce  a  com- 
pulsory system  of  notification  of  venereal  disease. 

"Further,  it  is  not  infrequently  suggested  that  the  Local 
Authority  should  have  powers  of  compulsory  treatment  of 
venereal  disease,  particularly  in  the  case  of  persons  who 
have  begun  treatment  without  finishing  it.  If  official  notifi- 
cation be  an  incentive  to  concealment  and  a  deterrent  to 
effective  treatment,  a  fortiori  is  this  true  of  compulsory  treat- 
ment. It  is  of  doubtful  equity  as  well  as  of  doubtful  expedi- 
ency to  compel  persons  by  statute  to  submit  their  bodies  to 
medical  or  surgical  treatment.  The  liberty  of  the  subject  is 
rightly  protected  by  English  law,  and  common  sense  sug- 
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gests  that  as  no  form  of  treatment  can  necessarily  guarantee 
cure,  and  as  some  forms  of  treatment  may  on  occasion  in- 
volve risk  of  death,  any  form  of  compulsory  treatment  should 
in  the  ordinary  circumstances  be  avoided. 

"It  is  true  that  certain  of  the  public  health  statutes  include 
compulsory  powers,  such  as  compulsory  notification  (Infec- 
tious Disease  [Notification]  Extension  Act,  1899);  compul- 
sory isolation  (Public  Health  Act,  1875,  Section  124) ; 
compulsory  vaccination  as  contained  in  the  Vaccination  Act, 
1853,  since  repealed;  compulsory  examination  of  persons 
(Public  Health  [Scotland]  Act,  1897,  Section  45) ;  compul- 
sory medical  inspection  in  the  Services;  the  forcible  feed- 
ing of  prisoners;  compulsory  examination  for  vermin  and 
cleansing  of  children.  But  though  we  can  isolate  cases  of 
enteric,  diphtheria  or  smallpox  under  certain  circumstances, 
and  by  order  of  a  justice  enforce  such  isolation,  we  cannot 
compel  the  acceptance  of  antitoxin  or  vaccine,  or  indeed  any 
form  of  treatment.  Even  a  soldier  cannot  be  ordered  under 
military  law  to  undergo  a  surgical  operation,  nor  can  a 
prisoner  be  operated  upon  during  his  incarceration  without 
his  consent.  It  is  alleged  that  the  treatment  of  syphilis  is 
now  so  safe  that  public  authorities  would  be  justified  in  com- 
pelling treatment  by  salvarsan.  But  this  allegation  is  not 
in  accord  with  the  facts,  for  experience  has  shown  that 
though  salvarsan  treatment  as  a  whole  can  be  appropriately 
safeguarded  it  is  not  without  its  risks. 

*  *  Again,  it  is  alleged  that '  defaulters '  should  at  least  be  com- 
pelled to  continue  their  treatment  for  venereal  disease.  Iri 
England  it  is  estimated  that  about  one-third  of  the  persons 
who  submit  themselves  for  treatment  fail  to  continue  it  to 
the  final  stage  of  cure.  This  no  doubt  is  a  disadvantage  both 
for  the  patient  and  the  community  (although  many  of  these 
cases  are  in  fact  non-infectious  when  they  first  come  for 
treatment,  and  others  have  become  non-infectious  as  a  re- 
sult of  treatment),  but  the  question  is  not  as  simple  as  it 
appears.  After  all,  what  is  a  defaulter?  In  any  given  com- 
munity the  persons  suffering  from  venereal  disease  fall  into 
three  groups:  (1)  those  who  submit  to  complete  treatment; 
(2)  those  who  submit  to  partial  treatment;  (3)  those  who 
are  not  treated  at  all.  It  seems  clear  that  all  the  persons 
who  submit  to  partial  treatment,  and  still  more  those  who 
are  not  treated  at  all,  are  in  fact  the  defaulters,  that  is  to 
say,  they  do  not  submit  themselves  to  complete  treatment. 
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But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  complete  treatment  of 
syphilis  by  salvarsan  is  a  prolonged  and  serious  undertaking, 
for  a  full  course  of  salvarsan  may  involve  a  first  series  of 
ten  weekly  injections,  followed  by  eight  weeks'  rest;  then  a 
second  series  of  ten  weekly  injections,  followed  by  twelve 
weeks'  rest;  then  a  third  series  of  ten  weekly  injections,  the 
whole  course  of  treatment  covering  in  all  a  period  exceed- 
ing a  year  in  length.  Subsequent  re-examinations  are  neces- 
sary for  an  extended  period,  and  the  patient  may  well  be 
kept  under  supervision  for  two,  or  even  three  years.  At  what 
stage  in  this  long  process  of  treatment  can  it  fairly  be  said 
that  a  patient  defaults  in  the  sense  that  he  has  become  a 
danger  to  the  community? 

"  There  is  a  further  question  which  will  occur  to  us.  How 
far  does  such  defaulting  take  place  in  the  treatment  of  other 
diseases?  How  many  patients  suffering  from  other  maladies 
always  complete  the  treatment  prescribed  for  them?  How 
many  persons  with  unsound  teeth  default  in  dental  treat- 
ment? How  many  unfinished  medicines  repose  in  domestic 
cupboards'?  How  many  defaulters  are  there  for  operation 
for  adenoids,  or  for  rheumatism,  for  tuberculosis,  or  for 
cancer?  It  is  necessary  to  view  this  question  of  default 
circumspectly  and  consider  its  bearings  in  regard  to  social 
conditions  as  well  as  medical  and  surgical  treatment  gen- 
erally. We  must  never  attempt  to  treat  disease  in  man  with- 
out regard  to  his  social,  domestic  and  psychological  conditions 
and  environment.  It  is  futile  to  undertake  to  deal  with  the 
morbid  conditions  of  his  body  as  if  they  were  material 
entities,  like  pathological  specimens  in  a  glass  jar.  We  have 
to  consider  the  whole  living  body  and  the  whole  man.  It  is 
the  patient  and  not  only  his  'disease'  which  we  have  to  treat. 
In  their  enthusiasm  to  stamp  out  disease  medical  men  have 
often  forgotten  this,  and  seeing  a  disease  before  them  and 
knowing  its  antidote  they  have  unwisely  attempted  forth- 
with to  demand  its  immediate  and  perhaps  even  compulsory 
application.  But  the  cause  of  default  in  prolonged  treat- 
ment must  first  be  established — the  disease  may  have  been 
remedied,  or  the  patient  may  be  dead,  or  have  left  the  dis- 
trict, or  prohibitive  circumstances  may  have  arisen  to  pre- 
vent the  continuation  of  treatment.  Again,  compulsory 
treatment  by  the  State  implies  guarantees  of  cure,  which 
cannot  be  given;  and  once  more,  such  compulsory  treatment 
must  entail  no  risks  of  life  or  injury.  These  are  the  general 
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grounds  which  have  hitherto  imposed  serious  limitations  on 
any  proposal  for  the  compulsory  treatment  of  disease.  In 
the  particular  disease  of  syphilis  there  is  a  further  issue, 
for  the  only  justification  for  any  form  of  compulsion  would 
be  an  assurance  that  compulsory  treatment  of  the  individual 
ensured  the  protection  of  the  public  from  the  risk  of  infec- 
tion by  him.  On  this  we  must  remember,  first,  that  long 
before  the  syphilitic  defaulter  can  be  declared  completely 
cured  he  has,  in  nearly  all  cases,  become  non-infective; 
secondly,  that  syphilis  infection  is  not  usually  conveyed 
through  ordinary  social  life  but  only  by  direct  and  particular 
sexual  intercourse;  and  lastly,  any  compulsory  treatment  to 
be  effective  upon  the  community  must  be  applied  to  all  cases 
of  venereal  disease  and  not  to  those  only  who  have  com- 
menced but  failed  to  complete  treatment.  It  seems  at  pres- 
ent impracticable  to  fulfil  these  conditions." 

I  have  tried  to  compare  our  results  in  respect  of  ratios  of 
attendances  to  cases  and  of  cases  carried  through  to  com- 
pletion of  treatment  with  those  of  countries  where  compul- 
sion is  applied  and  have  not  yet  found  that  ours  are  inferior. 
If  the  case  attendance  ratio  and  the  defaulter  rate  of  a  treat- 
ment centre  are  bad,  I  suspect  that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  that  centre  and  investigation  generally  supports  the 
suspicion.  I  believe  that,  by  continually  working  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  Venereal  Diseases  Service,  I  shall  insure 
a  heartier  cooperation  by  the  infected  than  by  reliance  on 
measures  of  compulsion. 

If  I  may  sum  up  the  principles  which  I  would  advocate  in 
the  working  of  a  V.  D.  'Scheme  I  would  say 

(1)  Provide  good  social  hygiene  education  and  advertise- 
ment of  the  facilities  for  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

(2)  Provide,    wherever   practicable,    facilities    for    treat- 
ment at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  evening.    If  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  have  a  medical  officer  in  attendance  at  all  hours, 
the  next  best  thing  is  provision  of  all-day  facilities  for  inter- 
mediate treatment,  that  is  treatment  which  is  carried  out 
by  or  under  the  supervision  of  attendants  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  medical  officer. 
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(3)  Design  the  centre  so  that  medical  officers  can  carry 
out  their  work  as  easily  as  possible.     That  is,  concentrate 
:0n  saving  of  labour  wherever  practicable. 

(4)  Staff  centres  with  medical  officers  who,  besides  being 
efficient  in  diagnosis  and  treatment,  are  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  public  health  ideal. 

(5)  Make  provision  in  the  centres  for  getting  into  touch 
with  and  bringing  under   treatment  those   who   may  have 
infected,  or  been  infected  by,  patients  already  attending  the 
centres. 

(6)  Establish  liaison  between  workers  in  the  V.  D.  centres 
and  those  in  other  branches  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
who  are  likely  to  meet  with  cases  of  venereal  disease.    This 
applies  particularly  to  liaison  with  workers  in  the  Maternity 
and  Child  Welfare  section. 

(7)  Provide  hostels  for  the  care  of  homeless  girls  suffer- 
ing from  V.  D. 

(8)  Provide  particularly  for  the  ante-natal  treatment  of 
pregnant  women  suffering  from  V.  D. 

(9)  Provide  adequately  for  the  laboratory  examination  of 
specimens. 


NOTIFICATION   AND    CONTEOL   OF   VENEREAL 

DISEASE  * 

The  admirable  and  comprehensive  article  in  this  issue  by 
Colonel  L.  W.  Harrison  may  be  said  fairly,  we  believe,  to 
represent  prevailing,  though  by  no  means  unanimous,  medical 
opinion  in  England  on  the  question  of  how  best  to  assure 
the  necessary  continuity  of  treatment  of  persons  in  that  coun- 
try infected  with  a  venereal  disease.  Other  sections  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  however,  do  not  wholly  concur  in  the  belief 
that  health  officials  should  rely  entirely  on  voluntary  measures 
to  secure  the  needed  continuance  of  treatment  when  infected 
individuals  neglect  or  refuse  to  cooperate.  Discussion  of  this 
question  both  in  meetings  of  physicians  and  health  officers 
and  in  the  columns  of  authoritative  periodicals  has  been 
keen  and,  at  times,  heated. 

The  British  Medical  Journal  (January  19,  1929,  p.  118) 
said  "It  may  be  recalled  that  a  bill  to  give  certain  powers 
to  apply  compulsion  to  persons  requiring  treatment  for 
venereal  diseases  was  promoted  by  Edinburgh  Corporation 
as  a  private  measure  last  session,  and  was  refused,  a  second 
reading,  after  a  prolonged  debate,  by  156  votes  to  93,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  April  19th.  Glasgow  Corporation, 
about  the  same  time,  approved  a  draft  bill  of  an  even  more 
drastic  nature;  a  summary  of  its  provisions  was  given  in 
the  British  Medical  Journal  of  April  28,  1928  (p.  727).  It 
is  therefore  evident  that  the  advocates  of  compulsion  are 
strong  in  at  least  certain  quarters  in  Scotland,  and  are  un- 
likely to  let  matters  rest." 

The  summary  referred  to  reads:  "A  draft  bill  to  provide 
for  the  prevention,  notification,  and  treatment  of  venereal 
disease  was  considered  on  April  12  by  the  Glasgow  Corpo- 
ration and  adopted;  the  bill  seeks  further  powers  of  a  com- 

*  Based  on  authoritative   statements,  editorials,   statistics   and   reports    from 
English,    Scottish   and   American   sources. — The   Editor. 
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pulsory  nature  in  dealing  with  venereal  disease.  It  proposes 
to  make  patients  responsible  for  continuing  under  treatment 
by  a  registered  medical  practitioner  as  long  as  they  are 
deemed  to  be  in  an  infective  condition.  One  clause  requires 
notification  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  persons  who 
default  under  treatment,  the  medical  practitioner  to  be 
responsible  for  notifying  the  case.  Powers  are  asked  for  the 
medical  officer  of  health  to  take  action  in  the  case  of  wilful 
default  by  requesting  the  affected  persons  to  resume  treat- 
ment, and  in  the  event  of  failure  to  comply  by  prosecuting 
them  or  removing  them  to  hospital  on  the  order  of  a  sheriff, 
magistrate,  or  justice.  The  bill  has  also  clauses  requiring 
the  parents  of  children  suffering  from  congenital  syphilis 
and  ophthalmia  neonatorum  to  submit  themselves  for  exam- 
ination and,  if  need  be,  treatment.  Provision  is  made  for 
the  appointment  of  a  medical  referee  by  the  Scottish  Board 
of  Health  to  whom  aggrieved  persons  may  be  referred.  The 
bill  is  more  drastic  than  the  Edinburgh  Corporation  Bill 
recently  rejected  by  Parliament.  It  was  pointed  out  in  the 
corporation's  discussion  on  the  Glasgow  bill  that  the  neces- 
sity for  compulsory  treatment  was  being  forced  on  every 
local  authority,  and  that  there  were  100,000  sufferers  from 
this  disease  in  Glasgow,  of  whom  at  least  75  per  cent  were 
innocent  cases.  It  was  suggested  that  money  might  much 
more  profitably  be  spent  upon  its  cure  than,  as  large  amounts 
are  being  spent  at  the  present  time,  on  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis.  A  resolution  to  proceed  with  the  bill  was  sup- 
ported by  a  large  majority  of  the  corporation." 

This  viewpoint  was  considered  in  a  paper  by  William 
Robertson,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  published  in  Public  Health,  London  (the 
official  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health) 
in  January,  1929,  as  one  contribution  to  a  symposium  on 
the  subject  of  "The  Notification  and  Control  of  Venereal 
Diseases." 
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After  referring  to  the  Edinburgh  Corporation's  bill  and  its 
fate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Dr.  Kobertson  said : 

"The  Scottish  Board  of  Health,  as  judged  by  official 
reports,  is  inclined  to  encourage  some  measure  of  improved 
control.  The  English  Ministry,  as  advised  by  Sir  George 
Newman,  is  against  the  introduction  of  any  scheme  which 
entails  compulsory  procedure. 

"In  Scotland  all  the  local  authorities  were  unanimous  in 
their  support  of  the  principles  of  our  Bill.  It  was  not  a 
new-born  desire,  because  conferences  of  Scottish  local 
authorities  had  been  previously  held  in  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh, at  which  resolutions  were  unanimously  carried  in 
favour  of  securing  more  power  for  dealing  with  venereal 
diseases. 

"Our  centres  in  Edinburgh  undertake  by  arrangement  to 
deal  with  cases  of  venereal  disease  from  several  counties 
within  a  considerable  radius  of  the  city.  The  Trevethin  Com- 
mittee arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  an  attempt  might  be 
made  to  deal  with  such  a  well-organised  area  before  any 
national  scheme  was  attempted. 

"Fortified  with  that  opinion  we  felt  somewhat  confident; 
but  we  never  for  a  moment  suspected  that  all  our  hard  work — 
and  it  was  no  light  task  to  draft  the  clauses  so  as  to  render 
them  as  innocuous  as  possible — would  be  so  unceremoniously 
turned  down. 

"For  several  years  our  clinical  medical  officers  had  worked 
like  Trojans  to  make  their  scheme  as  perfect  as  possible. 
Their  low  percentage  of  defaulters  proved  how  thorough  that 
work  had  been. 

"We  had  appointed  a  highly-qualified  lady  almoner  to 
visit  and  revisit  defaulting  or  bad  attenders.  Over  and  over 
again  she  had  confessed  herself  disheartened  and  worn  out 
because  her  best  efforts  appeared  to  fall  on  deaf  ears. 

"We  felt  that  some  authority  was  needed  to  give  her  power 
to  say  to  defaulters:  'If  you  refuse  to  complete  treatment 
or  to  continue  it  until  you  are  free  from  danger  to  others, 
you  will  be  compelled  by  law  to  do  so.' 

"She  felt,  as  we  all  felt,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  pos- 
session of  that  power  to  say  'You  will  be  compelled'  would 
result  in  submission,  just  as  it  does  in  our  daily  administra- 
tive practice. 

"It  is  regrettable  that  the  power  we  sought  to  deal  with 
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defaulters  was  misinterpreted  to  imply  an  interference  with 
the  liberty  of  the  subject.  Surely  the  administrative  officer 
who  has  been  able  to  handle  outbreaks  or  sporadic  cases  of 
other  dangerous  infectious  diseases  could  be  trusted  to  deal 
tactfully  with  those  who  came  under  the  category  of  de- 
faulters. The  clinical  medical  officers  know  the  serious 
defaulters.  Long  before  an  individual  lapses  into  the  de- 
faulter stage  every  possible  effort  has  been  made  to  persuade 
him  to  resume  treatment.  It  is  only  when  he  or  she  shews  an 
utter  disregard  for  voluntaryism  that  threats  of  compulsion 
would  be  employed. 

"I  am  convinced  that  threats  would  rarely  be  put  into 
operation  by  legal  measures.  Moreover,  why  confuse  the 
issue  by  pretending  that  compulsory  treatment  of  acute 
gonorrhoea  means  subjecting  the  body  to  'medical  or  surgical 
treatment.'  Can  it  be  seriously  declared  that  irrigation  of 
the  urethra  and  bladder  with  a  weak  solution  of  permanganate 
of  potash  is  classifiable  under  the  somewhat  terrifying  term 
of  surgical  treatment?  It  is  a  simple  procedure,  and  pain- 
less; but  because  it  calls  for  patience  and  self-sacrifice  in 
the  direction  of  systematic  attendance  there  are  not  a  few 
who  will  not  take  the  time  or  trouble  to  present  themselves 
regularly  for  lavage.  Many  can  be  talked  over  and  persuaded 
to  renew  their  visits  to  the  centre,  but  a  percentage  with 
gonococci  still  issuing  freely  from  the  urethra  fail  to  come 
up  to  the  scratch. 

"It  is  such  defaulters  whom  we  want  to  teach  a  salutary 
lesson  by  letting  them  know  definitely  that  we  have  the  power 
to  make  them  rid  themselves  of  infection.  It  is  regrettable 
that  some  of  our  opponents  try  to  impede  us  by  dragging 
in  the  side  issue  of  standard  of  cure.  Let  us  leave  the  sticklers 
to  fight  that  out.  Our  determination  should  be  to  render 
the  infected  person  as  innocuous  as  possible  to  others. 

"Preventive  medicine  will  never  advance  very  far  if  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  is  going  to  be  the  protector  of  infection 
spreaders,  especially  gonorrhea  spreaders. 

"Every  medical  officer  of  health  knows  only  too  well  that 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  doctrine,  if  literally  interpreted, 
would  spell  ruin  to  many  of  the  activities  directed  at  pre- 
vention. 

"Public  health  officials  in  every  part  of  the  country  have 
carried  through  many  more  delicate  administrative  com- 
plexities than  those  referable  to  venereal  disease  defaulters. 
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1  'Attempt  has  been  made  to  compare  dental,  adenoid, 
rheumatic  and  cancer  defaulters  with  those  of  venereal 
disease  (Annual  Eepprt  of  the  English  Ministry  of  Health). 
The  unfinished  medicine  bottle  in  the  cupboard  has  also  been 
cited  as  an  illuminating  example  of  defaulting.  Is  it  seri- 
ously suggested  that  dental  backsliders  do  any  harm  to  the 
citizens  at  large  beyond  disturbing  them  with  yells  of  pain? 
Where  does  the  spread  of  infection  enter  into  the  comparison1? 

"We  have  everyday  before  us  glaring  instances  of 
defaulters.  A  man  leaves  a  trail  of  infection  behind  him,  or 
a  female  sows  a  minor  outbreak  of  gonorrhea  in  her  wake. 
We  knew  the  individuals.  We  said  in  our  Bill:  'Anyone 
suspected  or  known  to  be  spreading,  '  or  words  to  that  effect, 
should  be  asked  to  provide  a  medical  certificate  to  the  effect 
that  he  or  she  was  free  from  infection,  or,  alternatively,  we 
asked  them  to  present  themselves  for  examination  and,  if 
need  be,  treatment  at  a  municipal  centre. 

"We  are  not  so  mealy-mouthed  when  we  are  dealing  with 
tuberculosis  or  any  other  infectious  disease.  Of  course,  the 
argument  that  venereal  disease  cannot  be  compared  with 
acute  infections  will  be  advanced.  But  the  administrative 
officer  knows  no  difference  where  prevention  of  spread  of 
infection  is  concerned,  especially  when  he  has  to  deal  with 
such  subtle  diseases  as  gonorrhoea  and  syphilis. 

"Another  point  that  demands  consideration  has  reference 
to  the  parents  who  have  passed  gonorrhoeal  ophthalmia  or 
syphilis  to  their  children.  No  'liberty  of  the  subject'  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  notified  baby  on  the  one  hand,  or 
to  the  syphilitic  child  brought  to  the  welfare  clinic,  on  the 
other.  They  are  immediately  placed  under  suitable  treat- 
ment. The  known  disseminators  of  infection,  one  or  other 
parent,  may  and  often  do  refuse  examination  or  treatment. 
The  fact  that  the  parents  are  suffering  from  a  dangerous 
transmissible  disease  and  cannot  be  placed  under  appropriate 
treatment  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  preven- 
tive medicine. 

"It  is  galling  to  the  administrative  officer,  after  he  has 
tried  every  form  of  persuasion  without  success,  to  be  calmly 
informed  that  he  must  wait  until  the  parents  come  to  their 
senses,  and  that  no  form  of  compulsion  should  be  considered. 
That  form  of  argument  does  not  face  facts. 

"Scotland  is  determined  to  bring  this  vital  and  national 
question  to  a  head. 
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"I  sincerely  hope  my  colleagues  in  England  will  also 
shew  a  resolute  front.  There  will  always  remain  a  weak 
link  in  the  chain  of  prevention  as  long  as  we  allow  ourselves 
to  be  persuaded  that  voluntary  methods  alone  will  success- 
fully cope  with  the  spread  of  such  soul-destroying  and  body- 
wrecking  diseases  as  gonorrhoea  and  syphilis. 

''The  problem  of  dealing  successfully  with  venereal  diseases 
is  not  one  that  can  be  solved  by  dialectics.  Hard  facts  must 
be  resolutely  faced.  The  sights  we  see  at  the  clinics,  the 
after-effects  of  neglected  treatment  we  encounter,  and  the 
stories  we  hear  about  domestic  discomfiture  only  accentuate 
our  determination  to  pursue  this  question  of  better  control 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  because  it  is  directed  at  the  preserva- 
tion of  health  and  the  prevention  of  many  serious  after- 
effects." 

Supplementing  the  point  of  view  advanced  by  Dr.  Robert- 
son and  giving  some  supporting  statistics,  Dr.  A.  S.  M. 
Macgregor,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Glasgow,  said: 

"It  will  be  impossible  to  enter  into  anything  like  a  full 
discussion  of  this  problem.  I  shall  endeavour  briefly  to  ex- 
plain why  the  Corporation  of  GlasgowT  and  most  of  the 
surrounding  local  authorities,  in  common  with  Edinburgh,  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  present  position,  and  are  promoting 
further  legislation. 

'  *  In  Glasgow,  the  venereal  diseases  appear  to  be  increasing, 
if  the  augmented  numbers  attending  the  centres  bear  this 
interpretation.  After  the  peak  year  of  1920,  the  yearly  num- 
ber of  new  cases  gradually  fell,  there  being  a  slight  increase 
in  gonorrhoea,  and  a  marked  drop  in  syphilis.  Recently,  how- 
ever, the  numbers  have  increased.  During  the  first  nine 
months  of  last  year,  3,550  new  cases  attended,  while  for  the 
same  period  of  the  current  year  this  number  was  increased 
by  200  infected  patients.  The  reason  for  this  increase  is 
not  at  all  clear.  Supporters  of  the  voluntary  system  will 
no  doubt  argue  that  the  more  the  patients  the  greater  the 
success  of  the  scheme. 

"An  aspect  of  the  matter  which  prevents  any  feeling  of 
complacency  is  an  undoubted  increase  among  those  who  cease 
treatment  prematurely.  The  figures  for  defaulters  in  1927 
were  34  per  cent  in  the  case  of  syphilis,  and  68  per  cent  in 
the  case  of  gonorrhoea.  Patients  in  these  proportions 
defaulted  before  completing  a  course  of  treatment,  and  are 
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in  number  considerably  in  excess  of  those  for  previous  years. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  transmission  of  infection,  the 
significance  of  default,  of  course,  varies  but  in  far  too  many 
'cases  this  is  due  to  carelessness  and  indifference,  associated 
with  lack  of  clamant  symptoms,  and  there  is  a  strong  im- 
pression that  many  of  those  who  default  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  disease  belong  to  the  class  of  libertines  who  find  the 
centres  convenient  for  their  purpose.  For  instance,  among 
1,775  defaulting  male  patients,  581  were  suffering  from  a 
second  or  subsequent  attack;  again,  at  one  of  the  centres, 
more  than  half  of  the  total  cases  treated  (both  syphilis  and 
gonorrhoea)  had  previously  undergone  a  course  of  treatment, 
with  cessation  of  symptoms,  and  had  returned  after  an 
interval,  for  treatment  of  further  symptoms,  which  they 
attributed  to  re-exposure  to  infection.  There  exists,  clearly, 
a  mass  of  partially-treated  infection  in  the  community. 

"It  is  quite  evident  that  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
the  present  system  of  complete  freedom  do  not  show  any 
tendency  to  diminish.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  there 
is  growing  up  a  tendency  to  accept  too  easily  the  facilities 
provided,  and  that  a  completely  free  and  unfettered  regime 
is  tending  to  breed  a  casual  outlook  on  venereal  disease. 
Everything  humanly  possible  has  been  done  by  way  of 
propaganda,  general  and  individual,  to  arouse  a  sense  of 
responsibility  among  those  who  contract  these  affections.  In 
spite  of  this,  default  is  increasing,  and  there  is  evidence 
for  thinking  that  the  entire  absence  of  any  regulations  appli- 
cable to  the  control  of  a  serious  infectious  disease  is  help- 
ing to  create  an  opposite  tendency  in  the  public  mind. 

"The  measures  supported  by  Glasgow  and  its  neighbours 
are  not  very  dissimilar  to  those  advocated  by  Edinburgh, 
as  they  comprise  notification  of  defaulters  whose  disease  is 
in  a  communicable  form,  and  involve  the  continuance  of  treat- 
ment until  the  patient  can  be  declared  free  from  infection. 
The  proposals  also  embrace  children  suffering  from  syphilis 
and  newly-born  children  affected  with  ophthalmia  due  to 
gonorrhoea ;  and  the  parents  of  such  children  would  also  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  measures  suggested. 

"I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  details  of  such  regulations 
as  it  might  be  feasible  to  adopt,  as  the  question  at  issue  is 
the  expediency  of  departing  at  all  from  a  purely  voluntary 
and  secret  system  of  treatment.  The  compulsory  treatment 
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of  infectious  defaulters  is  a  necessary  part  of  any  scheme 
involving  notification. 

"Whatever  view  may  be  taken,  it  is  essential  that  there 
should  be  full  discussion  and  admission  of  the  difficulties  and 
weaknesses  inherent  in  the  present  system.  Looking  at  the 
matter  from  a  broad  standpoint,  administration  is  finding 
itself  in  a  dilemma.  There  are  two  possibilities,  either  (a) 
the  assumption  of  a  measure  of  control  over  defaulters ;  or 
(b)  the  frank  teaching  of  self -disinfection.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  Scottish  Board  of  Health  in  their  last  annual  report, 
dealing  with  lectures  on  venereal  diseases  and  their  preven- 
tion, say:  'The  spread  of  truth  and  knowledge  as  regards 
means  of  prophylaxis  should  not  exclude  reference  to  such 
methods  of  early  or  preventive  treatment  as  are  generally 
agreed  to  be  effective.' 

"One  of  the  reasons  why  the  exercise  of  any  control  over 
those  affected  with  venereal  disease  is  viewed  askance  is 
the  difficulty  of  framing  specific  enactments  or  regulations 
which  would  afford  some  measure  of  control,  without  being 
so  drastic  as  to  imperil  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  a 
scheme  which  must  remain  essentially  voluntary  in  char- 
acter. Many  critics  believe  that  any  such  attempt  would 
end  in  concealment  of  disease,  that  treatment  would  be  late 
rather  than  early,  that  patients  would  forsake  the  centres 
altogether,  and  that  venereal  disease  schemes,  unable  to 
stand  such  rough  usage,  would  crumble  to  pieces.  To  these 
and  other  theoretical  objections  there  is  no  answer  but  by 
way  of  experiment,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  whose 
views  I  am  endeavouring  to  interpret,  that  a  trial  should  be 
made,  for  the  reasons  stated,  in  an  area  where  complete 
facilities  exist.  The  Royal  Commission  on  Venereal  Diseases 
stated:  'That  the  situation  may  be  modified  when  the 
facilities  have  been  in  operation  for  some  time,  and  that  the 
question  of  notification  should  be  again  considered.'  The 
Trevethin  Committee  concluded  against  compulsory  notifi- 
cation, but  added,  'It  may  well  be  that  measures  for  dealing 
with  defaulters  might  be  justified  in  certain  areas.'  The 
view  here  put  forward  is  that  this  justification  now  exists. 
It  is,  at  any  rate,  advisable  that  this  important  problem  should 
receive  continued  and  full  consideration." 

Physicians  and  health  officers  in  the  United  States  also 
differ  in  opinion  on  the  questions  of  reporting  and  quarantine 
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measure  in  the  program  of  venereal  disease  control  but  the 
divergence  is  not  so  marked  as  in  England  and  Scotland.  The 
general  tendency  in  the  United  States  is  to  give  health  officers 
the  same  authority  to  require  reporting  of  venereal  diseases 
and  to  exercise  quarantine  power  when  necessary  as  is  ac- 
corded them  in  dealing  with  other  dangerous  communicable 
diseases.  This  trend  is  so  widely  endorsed  and  laws  and 
ordinances  for  its  affectuation  have  been  so  generally  enacted 
as  to  fairly  entitle  it  to  be  considered  accepted  policy. 

A  statement  which  adequately  sets  forth  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  opinion  in  this  country  is  found  in  "Venereal 
Diseases"  by  Snow  (pp.  26-31).* 

"While  the  health  officer  of  a  community  has  many  duties, 
he  is  primarily  the  representative  of  the  people  in  protecting 
them  from  communicable  diseases  and  in  seeing  that  those  of 
their  number  who  do  become  infected  are  properly  treated 
and  cared  for  under  conditions  which  do  not  endanger  others. 
The  venereal  diseases  are  not  affected  by  any  measures  for 
obtaining  pure  food  or  water  supplies,  nor  by  any  attack 
upon  insect-carriers  of  disease,  nor  directly  by  any  nutrition 
work  or  housing  supervision,  nor  by  industrial  hygiene  and 
similar  work  of  health  departments,  except  as  such  measures 
may  promote  better  living  conditions  which  lessen  sexual 
promiscuity.  The  health  officer  is,  therefore,  limited  in  what 
may  be  done  officially,  but  he  can  always  endorse  and  en- 
courage other  agencies  to  carry  on  many  activities  bearing 
on  the  reduction  in  number  of  exposures  to  infection.  He  can 
also  more  directly  promote  accurate  diagnosis  and  successful 
treatment  of  infected  persons,  and  he  can  do  much  to  induce 
such  persons  to  seek  treatment  and  remain  under  medical 
care  until  reported  cured. 

"It  does  not  help  the  individual  to  be  told  that  he  has  a 
dangerous  communicable  disease  if  he  does  nothing  about  it, 
and  the  community,  also,  is  no  better  off.  The  health  officer, 
therefore,  is  concerned  with  securing  prompt  treatment  for 
all  persons  infected.  He  first  appeals  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion to  do  everything  its  members  can  do  to  provide  for  all 
who  can  pay  any  reasonable  sum  for  treatment.  To  reduce 
this  cost  to  a  minimum  for  patients  in  limited  circumstances, 

*  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York,  National  Health  Series. 
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the  health  departments  not  only  provide  free  laboratory  aid, 
but  also  in  many  states  and  cities  furnish  drugs  and  some- 
times other  facilities  for  carrying  out  treatment.  To  provide 
still  further  for  the  treatment  of  persons  who  can  pay  some- 
thing but  who  earn  very  little  money,  pay-clinic  services 
available  at  various  hours  of  the  day  or  evening  are  encour- 
aged and  receive  similar  public  aid.  Finally,  free  venereal- 
disease  clinics  are  necessary  as  a  part  of  the  general  hospital 
and  dispensary  services  for  the  poor.  As  an  emergency 
measure,  state  and  local  health  departments,  frequently  in 
cooperation  with  the  federal  government  and  voluntary  or- 
ganizations, have  set  up  and  financed  such  free  clinics.  In 
cities  these  have  sometimes  been  special  clinics  but  are  usually 
sections  of  a  general  clinic  service.  In  rural  districts  they 
take  the  form  of  services  provided  through  the  offices  of 
physicians  selected  as  representatives  of  the  state  health 
department.  Whether  or  not  such  treatment  services  are  to 
become  a  permanent  feature  of  health  department  activities 
is  a  question  which  remains  to  be  worked  out.  In  some  coun- 
tries this  plan  is  adopted,  but  in  the  United  States  it  is  the 
present  opinion  that  public  authorities  should  provide  only 
for  those  patients  who  can  not  avail  themselves  of  the  services 
of  private  practitioners.  There  is  general  recognition,  how- 
ever, that  all  infected  persons  should  be  treated. 

"One  of  the  difficult  tasks  is  to  convince  patients  of  the 
necessity  for  treatment  continued  until  their  infection  is 
brought  under  control,  and  for  frequent  subsequent  examina- 
tion to  prevent  relapse  and  further  danger  of  spreading 
infection.  The  health  departments  attempt  to  meet  this  by 
furnishing  the  doctors  and  dispensary  staffs  with  instruction 
pamphlets  to  be  handed  patients,  by  informational  placards 
to  be  posted  on  clinic  walls,  and  by  arranging  for  social- 
service  follow-up  work  of  public  health  nurses  or  trained 
social-service  hospital  workers,  who  induce  patients  to  return 
promptly  for  treatment  and  encourage  members  of  their 
families  and  others  probably  exposed  to  be  examined  and 
treated  if  necessary.  In  addition,  the  health  officer  requests 
all  physicians  to  report  to  him  patients  who  fail  to  remain 
under  treatment  or  to  carry  out  necessary  precautions  for  the 
protection  of  their  immediate  families  and  associates.  This 
is  done  in  order  that  the  public  health  may  be  protected  by 
whatever  additional  measures  the  health  officer  may  be  able  to 
take  through  the  facilities  of  his  own  department  and 
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through  cooperation  with  other  departments  and  welfare 
organizations. 

"In  order  to  relieve  the  medical  profession  from  responsi- 
bility for  selecting  cases  to  be  reported  and  to  enable  the 
health  officer  to  estimate  as  fully  as  possible  the  extent  of  the 
venereal-disease  problem,  most  of  the  states  have  now  passed 
laws  requiring  in  some  manner  the  reporting  of  all  cases.  In 
the  majority  of  these  states,  however,  either  by  permissive 
regulation  or  by  interpretation  in  practice,  the  doctor  is  not 
required  to  report  the  names  and  addresses  of  his  venereal- 
disease  patients  as  long  as  he  can  say  that  the  public  is  not 
being  endangered  and  that  his  patients  continue  under  treat- 
ment. In  1928,  324,425  cases  were  reported  of  which  number 
176,502  were  syphilis,  143,490  gonorrhea,  and  4,433  chancroid.* 
These  figures  are  far  from  complete,  but  they  illustrate  the 
growth  of  reporting.  In  New  York  State,  for  example,  during 
the  month  of  November,  1928,  syphilis  ranked  first  with  3,546 
reported  cases  and  gonorrhea  sixth  with  1,537  cases  among 
all  the  communicable  diseases  reported;  and  reporting  in 
this  state  is  not  direct  but  through  confirmation  of  diagnosis 
by  laboratories.  This  partly  accounts  for  more  syphilis  than 
gonorrhea  cases  reported  because  the  physician  more  fre- 
quently calls  on  the  laboratory  for  aid  in  diagnosing  syphilis, 
than  in  diagnosing  gonorrhea.  This  reason  also  still  largely 
influences  the  relative  reporting  of  these  two  diseases  in 
other  states. 

"In  the  large  majority  of  cases  of  venereal  diseases,  just 
as  in  other  communicable  diseases,  the  health  department 
counts  upon  the  infected  persons  voluntarily  carrying  out 
instructions  to  avoid  spreading  their  disease;  but  also  as  in 
other  diseases,  cases  occasionally  arise  in  which  the  general 
quarantine  power  of  the  health  officer  must  be  invoked.  In 
these  cases  the  quarantine  measures  adopted  vary  according 
to  the  circumstances  in  each  instance.  The  object  of  quaran- 
tine is,  of  course,  to  protect  others  from  infection  with  the 
least  possible  interference  in  the  daily  pursuits  and  freedom 
of  the  infected  person.  The  venereal  diseases  have  such 
limited  opportunities  for  transmission  that  quarantine  is 
seldom  necessary  unless  other  measures  fail  which  are  more 
effective  and  represent  sounder  public  policy  when  applied. 
That  is  to  say,  children  suffering  from  these  infections  seldom 
need  to  be  quarantined;  they  may  require  hospital  care  or 

*  Annual  report  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  1928,  p.  296. 
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nursing  in  the  home,  but  this  is  not  a  quarantine  measure. 
Similarly,  except  in  rare  instances,  infected  men  and  women 
do  not  need  to  be  quarantined  unless  they  belong  to  one  of 
several  groups,  each  of  which  can  and  should  be  dealt  with 
by  other  agencies  than  the  health  department;  and  when  so 
dealt  with  the  necessity  for  quarantine  disappears.  Four  of 
these  outstanding  groups  are :  women  who  engage  in  prostitu- 
tion while  infected  and  in  a  condition  to  infect  their  patrons ; 
men  in  a  similar  condition  who  seek  prostitutes;  feeble- 
minded persons,  particularly  girls,  who  have  been  infected  as 
easy  victims  of  sexual  promiscuity,  become  infected,  and  in 
turn  infect  others ;  other  socially  inadequate  men  and  women 
whose  lives,  either  in  an  environment  of  wealth  or  of  poverty, 
lead  to  sexual  relations  between  those  susceptible  and  those 
infected. ' ' 

It  seems  logical  to  incorporate  in  this  article  some  reference 
to  collateral  problems  of  venereal  disease  control  which  have 
caused  considerable  confusion  in  administrative  circles,  i.e., 
those  of  the  relations  of  police  and  health  officials  to  the 
problems  of  prostitution  and  the  venereal  diseases.  The 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  January,  1929,  voted  to  authorize  the  appointment  by  its 
president  of  a  committee  to  prepare  a  statement  on  this  sub- 
ject. As  an  aid  to  preliminary  discussion  Dr.  Snow  outlined 
an  * '  abstract  of  the  reasons  advanced  in  support  of  complete 
separation  of  the  legal  and  health  divisions  of  government 
administration  in  relation  to  these  problems."  This  abstract 
has  been  so  favorably  received  by  health  and  legal  officials 
as  well  as  by  representatives  of  social  and  ethical  agencies  that 
it  is  herewith  appended.  (See  following  page.) 

If  the  five  steps  in  "Police  Department,  Courts  and  Pro- 
bation Service"  are  carried  out  with  adequate  facilities  avail- 
able, the  health  of  the  community  will  not  be  endangered 
during  the  entire  period;  and  the  health  department  will  not 
have  any  problem  in  relation  to  persons  arrested.  Adequate 
facilities,  however,  imply  custodial  care  in  a  house  of  detention 
until  trial,  guidance  under  probation  after  conviction  or 
assignment  to  a  correctional  institution.  Each  of  these  re- 
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RELATIONS   OF   POLICE   AND   HEALTH    OFFICIALS   TO   THE    PROBLEMS 
OF  PROSTITUTION   AND   THE   VENEREAL   DISEASES 


Functions  of  the  Police  Department, 
Courts,  Probation  Service. 

1.  The  Police  Department  receives  in- 
formation   regarding   complaints    of 
commercialized    prostitution    on    de- 
signated premises,  or  of  solicitation 
on  the   streets. 

2.  In   accordance   with  law  the   Police 
Department    investigates    to    deter- 
mine whether  arrest  is  necessary. 


3.  Offenders  arrested  are  taken  to 
court,  charged  with  violating  the 
laws  and  ordinances  against  prosti- 
tution. 


After   conviction   they    are: 

(a)  placed   on   probation 

(b)  sent  to  a  correctional  institu- 
tion. 


5.  After    completion   of   sentence    they 
are  released  from  custodial  control. 


Functions  of  the  Health  Department, 
Medical  Officers,  Social  Service. 

1.  The  Health  Department  receives  in- 
formation regarding  persons  alleged 
to  be  infected  with  syphilis  or 
gonorrhea. 


2.  In  accordance  with  health  laws  and 
regulations,  the  Health  Department 
makes  inquiry  to  confirm  the  report 
and  determine  whether  the  infected 
persons  are  dangerous   to   the  com- 
munity. 

3.  Those    found    to    be    a    danger    are 
reported    to    the    health    officer    to 
determine  the  degree  and  character 
of    supervision    required    to    protect 
the  public  health. 

4.  After  this  decision  is  made  by  the 
health   officer  they   are: 

(a)  placed    under    social    service 
supervision 

(b)  sent  to  a  quarantine  hospital. 

5.  After    recovery,    or    progress    to    a 
condition    in    which    they    are    no 
longer  a  danger  to  the  community, 
they  are  released  from  custodial  con- 
trol by  the  health  officer. 


quires  arrangements  for  medical  advice  and  treatment.  The 
provision  of  this  medical  service  is  a  problem  common  to 
public  institutions  for  the  insane  and  dependents,  as  well  as 
for  delinquents  and  criminals.  It  is  not  a  problem  which 
health  departments  are  expected  ordinarily  to  deal  with. 
Where  the  public  supports  such  medical  service  syphilis  and 
gonorrhea  cases  are  discovered  and  treated,  just  as  all  other 
conditions  are  detected  and  cared  for. 

The  five  steps  indicated  in  the  column  for  *  *  Health  Depart- 
ment, Medical  Officers,  and  Social  Service ' '  do  not  present  any 
problem  for  police  or  court  action  unless  a  person  refuses 
to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  health  officer. 
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In  such  cases  the  latter  prefers  charges  and  the  police  and 
courts  proceed  as  in  all  other  violations  of  law. 

Theoretically  there  is  no  basis  for  conflict  or  overlapping 
of  authority  between  the  legal  and  health  divisions  of  govern- 
ment in  dealing  with  prostitution  and  the  venereal  diseases. 
In  practical  application  of  the  principles  outlined  in  this  dia- 
gram, many  difficulties  and  confusing  situations  arise.  For 
example,  instead  of  all  these  steps  being  carried  out  the 
arrested  person  may  be  granted  bail  until  the  case  comes  to 
trial;  the  judge  may  suspend  sentence;  or  a  fine  may  be 
imposed.  Under  these  circumstances  unrestricted  freedom 
may  result  in  exposing  other  persons  in  the  community  to 
infection  with  venereal  diseases. 

Even  under  these  conditions,  if  the  court  officials  notified 
the  health  authorities  of  the  action  about  to  be  taken,  the 
latter  could  consider  his  information  in  connection  with  other 
facts  obtainable  under  item  two  of  the  health  department 
column  and  proceed  without  reference  to  the  subsequent  legal 
history  unless  conviction  is  followed  by  probation  or  sentence 
to  a  correctional  institution,  under  which  circumstances  the 
convicted  person  ceases  to  be  a  danger  to  the  community, 
and  therefore  of  no  further  concern  to  the  health  officer. 

As  in  all  other  dangerous  communicable  diseases  the  health 
officer  should  be  concerned  only  with  protection  of  the  public 
from  the  spread  of  disease.  Such  information  as  he  may 
receive  from  court  records  is  only  incidental  and  supple- 
mentary to  other  information  he  must  have  to  decide  the 
degree  and  character  of  supervision  required  to  protect  the 
public  health.  On  the  other  hand,  the  judge  or  a  jury  does 
not  need  knowledge  from  a  medical  examination  before  con- 
viction and  sentence  except  as  such  information  may  bear 
upon  the  responsibility  of  the  accused  for  the  violation  of 
law.  The  presence  of  syphilis  or  gonorrhea  in  an  infectious 
stage  is  not  a  factor  in  such  responsibility. 

The  serious  and  widespread  confusion  in  keeping  separate 
the  problems  of  prostitution  control  and  venereal  disease 
control,  is  not  based  on  facts  but  rather  on  fallacies.  It  is 
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assumed  by  the  proponents  of  compulsory  registration  and 
examination  of  prostitutes  that  commercialized  prostitution 
is  the  chief  source  of  disseminating  syphilis  and  gonorrhea. 
It  is  therefore  proposed  as  a  health  measure  that  all  known 
prostitutes  shall  be  taken  into  custody  by  the  police  and 
detained  until  the  health  officer  pronounces  them  free  from 
infection.  The  application  of  this  measure  is  largely  lim- 
ited to  women;  the  difficulties  of  apprehending  and  holding 
the  male  partners  of  the  prostitute  result  in  this  important 
phase  of  the  problem  being  ignored.  Where  a  serious  effort 
is  being  made  by  the  community  to  repress  prostitution  this 
fallacious  procedure  in  the  name  of  health  protection  is  fre- 
quently combined  with  a  trial  for  violation  of  the  laws  against 
prostitution.  Again  the  male  patron  is  seldom  detained ;  but 
the  woman  is  sent  to  a  hospital  under  suspended  sentence  if 
a  positive  report  is  returned  by  the  health  officer.  This  pro- 
cedure ignores  the  fact  that  the  limited  examinations  which 
it  is  practical  to  give  under  such  conditions  neither  discover 
all  those  who  are  infected  nor  give  adequate  data  regarding 
their  infectiousness  for  others.  It  does  tend  to  give  both  the 
public  and  the  men  and  women  engaged  in  prostitution  a 
false  sense  of  security.  It  also  tends  to  encourage  judges  to 
continue  the  system  of  fining  prostitutes  who  periodically 
appear  before  them. 

The  evidence  which  has  accumulated  clearly  shows  that  a 
sharp  line  needs  to  be  drawn  between  the  purposes  and  pro- 
cedures of  police  and  courts  on  one  side  and  health  depart- 
ments on  the  other.  Efficiency  and  economy  are  both  served 
by  such  a  course.  Furthermore  the  rights  and  personal  liberty 
of  individual  citizens  concerned  are  best  protected  by  this 
course.  This  statement  has  been  drawn  up  to  indicate  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  by  each  of  the  two  groups  after 
information  reaches  them.  If  both  are  continuously  active 
as  they  should  be  in  the  interests  of  prevention  and  of  pro- 
tection of  the  morals  and  health  of  girls  and  boys,  the 
program  becomes  much  clearer  and  the  danger  of  confusion 
still  less. 
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EDITORIAL 

INSTRUCTION  ON  CONGENITAL  SYPHILIS 

The  Long  Island  Hospital  Medical  College  and  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  County  of  Kings  in  New  York  are  offering, 
through  a  joint  committee  on  graduate  education,  a  number 
of  courses  of  interest  to  practitioners.  In  the  Department  of 
Pediatrics  a  course  on  congenital  syphilis  is  offered  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Thurman  B.  Givan.  The  announcement 
of  courses  for  March,  1929,  makes  the  following  statement 
regarding  the  instruction  on  congenital  syphilis : 

"This  course  is  intended  to  afford  opportunity  to  the  busy 
practitioner  for  observation  and  recognition  of  this  often 
overlooked  disease.  There  will  be  ample  material  for  demon- 
stration of  its  various  manifestations,  prenatally  and  during 
infancy,  as  well  as  the  almost  complete  change  in  signs  and 
symptoms  in  later  childhood.  Demonstrations  in  obtaining 
blood  for  Wassermann  and  other  tests  in  young  infants  will 
be  frequent;  also  the  indications  for  and  technic  of  spinal 
puncture.  Treatment,  both  prophylactic  and  curative,  will 
be  thoroughly  covered,  so  as  to  make  it  reasonably  safe  for 
one  to  treat  and  handle  this  disease  in  office  work.  Malarial 
treatment  of  juvenile  cerebro-spinal  syphilis  \\ill  also  be 
discussed*  Six  sessions,  two  hours  each.  At  10  on  Thursdays 
and  Saturdays,  beginning  March  7th,  at  The  Long  Island 
College  Hospital." 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  syphilis  as  a  factor  in  fetal 
and  neonatal  mortality,  clinical  courses  of  instruction  in  the 
methods  of  preventing  congenital  syphilis  are  to  be  com- 
mended. Of  almost  equal  importance  is  specialized  instruc- 
tion in  the  treatment  of  syphilis  in  infants  who  survive.  The 
example  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Kings  and 
the  Long  Island  Medical  College  is  one  which  might  be 
copied  with  profit  by  many  such  hospitals  and  medical  schools 
throughout  the  United  States. 
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NEWS  AND  ABSTRACTS 

Ask  the  Consultation  Service. — "Do  you  need  information?  Do 
you  want  advice?  About  yourself  or  your  children?"  Any  person 
answering  these  questions  in  the  affirmative  during  a  visit  to  the 
1929  Parents'  Exposition  of  the  United  Parents  Association  of  New 
York  City  found  available  a  Consultation  Service  of  experts  in 
child-  and  parental-guidance.  This  service  was  made  possible  through 
the  cooperation  of  forty  national,  state  and  local  agencies  which 
assigned  staff  members  to  the  work.  From  February  23  to  March  2, 
with  hours  from  1  to  10  P.M.  these  advisors  were  at  their  desks, 
answering  the  hundreds  of  questions  relating  to  their  various  special- 
ized fields. 

Nor  did  the  value  of  this  service  cease  after  the  exposition  week, 
for  many  inquiries  were  referred  to  clinics  and  other  organizations 
for  such  further  help  as  might  be  given  advisedly.  The  Child  Study 
Association  of  America  arranged  the  Consultation  Service,  the  Social 
Hygiene  Committee  of  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  being  two  of 
the  cooperating  organizations. 

The  Exposition's  Health  Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Dr.  William  F.  Snow,  president  of  the  National  Health  Council, 
served  as  a  clearing  house  for  health  information  and  some  represen- 
tative of  this  committee  was  present  at  all  times  to  advise  on  health 
literature  and  to  refer  exposition  visitors  to  the  various  interesting 
health  exhibits  on  display. 

An  additional  feature,  making  for  the  greater  value  of  the  coopera- 
tive efforts,  was  the  provision  of  interpreters  to  assist  those  foreign- 
born  visitors  who  could  not  make  their  needs  known  in  English. 
This  was  a  service  by  the  Council  on  Adult  Education  for  the 
Foreign-Born. 

Turkey  Requires  Health  Certificates  Before  Marriage. — A  recent 
law  of  Turkey  forbids  the  issuing  of  marriage  licenses  except  on 
presentation  by  each  party  of  a  health  certificate  signed  by  a  Govern- 
ment physician  or  a  private  physician  whose  signature  is  registered 
at  the  local  health  department.  Certificates  issued  by  private  physi- 
cians must  be  sent  to  the  local  health  authorities  for  investigation. 
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The  law  requires  that  the  men  shall  be  given  thorough  physical  ex- 
aminations, and  that  the  women  shall  have  the  hands,  throat,  and 
mouth  examined.  All  applicants  for  license  must  present  birth 
certificates.  (United  States  Children's  Bureau.) 

Annual  Meeting  of  Missouri  Association.  —  Rev.  Alphonse  M. 
Schwitalla,  S.J.,  was  reelected  president  of  the  Missouri  Social 
Hygiene  Association  at  its  annual  business  meeting  February  26th, 
held  at  the  St.  Louis  University  School  of  Medicine.  The  following 
officers  were  chosen  to  serve  him:  Vice  presidents,  Dr.  M.  F.  Eng- 
man,  Dr.  Ivan  Lee  Holt,  Mrs.  Ira  L.  Bretzfelder  and  Dr.  Frances  L. 
Bishop ;  acting  secretary-treasurer,  Dr.  Richard  S.  Weiss ;  directors 
to  serve  three  years,  Mrs.  Virgil  Loeb,  Dr.  D.  K.  Rose,  Dr.  F.  H. 
Ewerhardt,  Miss  Claribel  Wheeler,  Dr.  W.  H.  Fuchs  and  Dr.  A.  H. 
Conrad. 

The  Medical  Committee,  of  which  Dr.  D.  K.  Rose  is  chairman, 
reported  on  the  one-day  venereal  disease  prevalence  survey  recently 
made  in  St.  Louis  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service.  The  results  of  this  survey  are  now  being  tabulated 
and  will  be  published  in  an  early  issue  of  the  public  health  reports, 
he  announced.  As  a  supplement  to  this  prevalence  survey  the  com- 
mittee recommended  that  a  study  be  made  of  the  economic  costs  of 
these  diseases  to  the  community,  as  represented  in  financial  burdens 
imposed  upon  government,  philanthropy  and  the  individual,  which 
burdens  could  be  materially  lessened  through  a  comprehensive 
medical,  social  and  educational  program. 

Belgian  Campaign  Against  Venereal  Diseases. — The  Queen  of  the 
Belgians  attended  a  public  lecture  given  in  Brussels  on  December 
8th  by  Professor  Bayet,  President  of  the  National  League  against 
Venereal  Diseases,  and  President  of  the  International  Union  against 
Venereal  Diseases.  The  subject  of  the  lecture  was  "Results  of  the 
Anti- Venereal  Campaign",  and  the  meeting  was  attended  by  numer- 
ous members  of  the  National  League,  the  Belgian  Red  Cross  and  other 
health  and  social  welfare  institutions.  Dr.  Rene  Sand,  Technical 
Counsellor,  represented  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies. —  (Informa- 
tion Bulletin,  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  January,  1929.) 

The  Children's  Theater,  Tulsa. — A  children's  theater  maintained 
by  the  University  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  as  the  laboratory  of  a  uni- 
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versity  course  for  the  training  of  leaders  in  children's  theater 
methods,  has  already  presented  over  a  score  of  plays.  About  400 
children  5  to  15  years  of  age  are  on  the  register  and  eager  to  take 
part.  A  tournament  has  been  planned  for  the  end  of  the  present 
school  year  in  which  children's  theaters  throughout  the  State,  grade 
and  high  school  dramatic  societies,  and  other  community  organizations 
will  be  invited  to  participate. —  (U.  S.  Children's  Bureau.) 

Social  Forces  Combat  Yoshiwara. — The  prefectural  assembly  of 
Saitama,  Japan,  recently  passed  a  resolution  providing  for  the 
gradual  abolition  of  licensed  prostitution  in  the  prefecture.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Christian  Century,  "the  practice  will  become  dead  auto- 
matically in  Saitama  prefecture  upon  the  expiration  of  the  present 
licenses.  The  reason  advanced  for  the  step  was  that  the  custom  is 
incompatible  with  the  enlightened  civilization  and  the  spirit  of  the 
'Showa'  era.  Vice  quarters  have  in  the  past  been  extremely  pros- 
perous in  Japan,  but  in  recent  years,  thanks  to  the  developing  moral 
consciousness  of  the  people  and  the  activities  of  such  anti-vice  organ- 
izations as  the  Purity  League  and  the  "Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  their  prosperity  is  declining.  A  concentration  of  the  combined 
forces  of  several  reform  agencies  in  Saitama  prefecture  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  this  signal  victory.  Mrs.  0.  Kubishiro,  secre- 
tary of  the  Japan  W.C.T.U.,  says,  'the  institution  of  the  licensed 
quarter  is  now  under  the  ban  in  two  prefectures  in  Japan,  and  other 
sections  of  the  empire  will  soon  follow  their  lead.'  : 

Health  Examinations  in  Industry. — Health  examinations  in  industry 
are  of  value  not  only  to  the  individual  but  also  to  his  employer  and 
his  fellow  employee.  The  frequency  of  these  examinations  depends 
upon  the  individual  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  labors. 
All  new  employees  should  be  examined  and  reexamined  at  least  once  a 
year.  Workers  whose  health  is  subjected  to  special  hazards  should 
be  examined  more  often,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  hazard. 
Employees  who  have  been  incapacitated  by  illness  or  injury  should  be 
examined  before  reassignment  to  work.  Workers  who  have  been 
exposed  to  specific  hazards  should  be  examined  before  being  permitted 
to  leave  the  service  of  their  employers. 

THOMAS  J.  0  'BBIEN,  M.D., 
Industrial  Hygiene  Bulletin  (N.  Y.,  March,  1929). 
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The  JOURNAL  will  publish  selected  letters  or  excerpts  considered  of  general 
interest,  assuming  no  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  therein.  Com- 
munications must  be  signed,  but  publication  of  signatures  will  be  withheld  when 
so  requested. 

State  of  New  York,  Department  of  Health, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
To  the  Editor: 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  reading  the  February  issue  of  the 
Journal,  particularly  the  first  article  by  Mrs.  Routzahn  in  which 
she  discusses  broad  versus  concrete  objectives,  so  ably.  However, 
I  do  not  think  these  should  be  put  in  contrasting  fields.  We  have 
endeavored  in  our  work  to  lay  broad  fundamental  groundwork  for 
the  permanent  building  of  our  educational  work,  but  at  the  same 
time  have  been  rather  strict  in  insisting  that  definite  objectives  be 
realized  each  year.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  only  practical  way  to 
satisfy  all  groups. 

For  a  long  time,  as  I  have  watched  the  expenditure  of  large  sums 
of  money  for  social  hygiene  education,  I  have  wondered  how  we  could 
evaluate  the  work.  About  a  year  ago,  I  worked  out  a  very  imperfect 
system  of  mathematical  evaluation  of  social  hygiene  education  similar 
in  many  respects  to  the  city  appraisal  form  of  health  activities. 

It  would  seem  as  if  it  might  be  worth  while  sometime  to  discuss 
in  a  rather  more  definite  manner  than  has  been  formerly  the  objec- 
tives of  education  and  how  the  intermediate  milestones  can  be  estab- 
lished and  satisfy  the  legislative  bodies  or  groups  of  people  who 
contribute  to  the  financial  support  of  such  programs. 

Yours  very  truly, 
(Signed)     HERBERT   F.   CUMMINGS. 

Division  of  Social  Hygiene 

Portland,  Oregon 
To  the  Editor: 

The  January  issue  of  the  Journal  carries  an  article  "From  Boy  to 
Man."  The  editor's  prefatory  note  attracted  my  immediate  atten- 
tion and  the  subsequent  matter  in  connection  with  the  invitation  of 
the  editor  prompts  me  to  express  my  views  concerning  it. 

As  you  may  know  the  writer  has  been  connected  with  our  state 
society  since  its  inception,  fifteen  years  ago  or  more.  From  1882 
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to  1924  actively  engaged  in  the  jobbing,  manufacturing  and  retail 
drug  business  in  this  city;  for  the  last  four  years  retired. 

By  virtue  of  his  calling  and  in  connection  with  the  society  he  has 
been  in  almost  daily  contact  with  the  problems  which  this  article 
treats.  Our  society  issued  some  years  ago  a  series  of  leaflets, 
pamphlets  and  the  like  to  meet  different  phases  of  this  question  and 
now  within  these  pages  (24  to  38)  I  find  there  is  a  wise,  sane  present- 
ment, clear,  convincing  and  easily  understood;  indeed  what  might 
with  truth  be  termed  a  last  word. 

No  doubt  trained  minds  will  find  in  the  subject  matter  points  for 
change  and  improvement.  Personally  I  cannot  indicate  one.  Could 
this  article  in  pamphlet  form  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  adoles- 
cent in  this  land  from  the  ages  of  fourteen  to  eighteen,  and  every 
parent  as  well,  it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  benefits  which 
would  flow  therefrom. 

This  presentment  is  the  fruit  of  well  directed  effort  through  many 
years  and  I  hope  will  find  a  lasting  and  useful  place  in  the  great 
task  which  concerns  every  citizen. 
Sincerely, 

(Signed)     WILLIAM  F.  WOODWARD. 

Ipswich,  South  Dakota 
To  the  Editor: 

The  idea  in  your  January  number  of  getting  the  comments  of  the 
subscribers  on  pamphlets  in  advance  is  very  valuable  as  everyone 
has  ideas  that  do  not  occur  to  a  few  people  who  normally  work 
together  and  really  get  to  thinking  along  the  same  line. 

The  article  "From  Boy  to  Man"  sounds  very  good  and  about  the 
only  suggestions  I  would  make  would  be  to  make  shorter  paragraphs. 
Long  paragraphs  are  avoided  by  the  young  and  a  good  deal  by 
adults  also. 

If  a  few  illustrations  or  stories  could  be  told  to  sort  of  relieve 
the  flow  of  information  it  would  add  to  the  interest  of  the  reader 
and  also  release  perhaps  a  slight  strain  of  consciousness  as  regards 
the  subjects  involved. 

I  do  not  think  illustrations  are  necessary  such  as  in  the  ancient 
books  that  we  used  to  read  on  the  sly. 

The  present  generation  has  no  objection  to  being  saved  but  they 
want  to  be  saved  in  a  cheerful  manner. 

Yours  truly,  (Signed)     H.    E.    BEEBE. 
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PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN.  By  Ernest  R.  and  Gladys  H.  Groves.  New 
York:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1928.  196  p.  $2.00. 

This  book  is  written  for  fathers  as  well  as  for  mothers.  It  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  for  the  guidance  of  parents. 
The  various  chapters  originally  appeared  in  magazines  and  are  now 
collected  by  request. 

Starting  with  infancy,  training  in  self-reliance,  in  standards  and 
principles  of  living,  and  above  all  freedom  from  emotional  bondage, 
will  give  us  individuals  without  the  mental  problems  which  engulf 
so  many  today.  Such  chapters  as  Before  Marriage — What?,  The 
Family,  Some  Parents  I  Have  Known,  A  Child  Needs  Two  Parents, 
Inside  Tips  for  Fathers,  and  Leisure  in  the  Family,  speak  for 
themselves. 

The  authors  write  sanely  and  hopefully  of  ideal  family  life,  em- 
phasizing the  needs  of  children  for  opportunity  to  develop  without 
restrictions  and  repressions,  yet  be  so  guided  that  they  may  easily 
adjust  themselves  to  the  world  outside  the  family  as  they  meet  it. 

To  aid  in  using  the  book  in  a  child  study  group,  an  appendix 
contains  excellent  questions  on  each  chapter,  together  with  a 
bibliography. 

MARGARET  McC.  HISCOCK. 

THE  OPIUM  PROBLEM.  By  Charles  E.  Terry,  M.D.,  and  Mildred 
Pellens.  New  York:  The  Committee  on  Drug  Addiction  in  col- 
laboration with  The  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene,  Inc.,  1928. 
xvi-t-1042  p.  (Including  nine  Appendices,  Bibliography,  and 
Index.)  $5.00. 

The  authors  present  here  a  digest,  with  liberal  quotations,  of  the 
very  extensive  literature  (over  six  thousand  items  were  included  in 
the  original  bibliography)  on  the  subject  of  opium  addiction,  or  as 
they  prefer  to  term  it,  chronic  opium  intoxication.  In  addition,  they 
have  reviewed  the  various  international,  national  and  state  covenants, 
laws  and  regulations,  and  have  addressed  questionnaires  to  various 
qualified  persons  dealing  with  the  problem.  The  voluminous  and 
comprehensive  data  thus  collected  are  dealt  with  under  such  headings 
as :  Extent ;  Development  of  the  Problem ;  Etiology ;  General  Nature ; 
Pathology;  Symptomatology;  Types  of  Users;  Treatment;  Control. 
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The  purpose  of  the  volume  is  well  expressed  in  the  Preface  (p.  xii) : 
"  It  is  felt  that  the  chief  value  of  this  publication  will  be  to  stimulate 
a  wider  general  and  scientific  interest  in  the  problem,  to  acquaint 
those  potentially  or  actually  interested  with  some  idea  of  the  different 
phases  of  the  problems  and  of  various  theories  which  so  far  have 
been  elaborated,  to  suggest  through  its  review  of  existing  records 
other  and  broader  fields  for  study  and  research,  and  to  supply  those 
who  may  wish  to  undertake  intensive  studies  with  a  useful  bibliog- 
graphy." 

Throughout  the  book,  the  fact  is  stressed  that  although  much  has 
been  written,  much  is  yet  to  be  learned  about  such  matters,  for 
instance,  as  to  the  number  of  addicts,  the  reasons  why  certain  persons 
become  addicted,  the  physiology  and  psychology  of  the  phenomena 
of  addiction,  the  proper  methods  of  treatment,  and  how  best  to  control 
the  traffic  in  opium  and  its  derivatives,  and  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
the  necessity  of  further  research  and  study. 

The  existence  of  a  "serious  medico-social  problem"  is  freely  ad- 
mitted by  the  authors,  although  they  concede  that  the  surveys  hitherto 
made  are  inaccurate  and  partial.  In  view  of  a  prevalent  notion 
(thanks  largely  to  certain  journalistic  activities)  that  opium  addiction 
is  especially  to  be  found  among  criminals,  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  the  authors  conclude  ' '  that  this  condition  is  not  restricted  to  any 
social,  economic,  mental  or  other  group:  that  there  is  no  type  which 
may  be  called  the  habitual  user  of  opium,  but  that  all  types  are 
actually  or  potentially  users." 

An  extensive  account  of  the  various  methods  of  control  in  force 
and  proposed  is  furnished.  Here  again,  except  for  an  apparent  bias 
in  favor  of  the  "narcotic  clinics"  which  have  been  officially  con- 
demned by  the  American  Medical  Association  and  by  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue,  the  authors  retain  the  role  of  fact-presenters, 
refraining  from  recommendations. 

The  closing  paragraph  of  the  volume  is  as  follows: 

"It  is  our  opinion  that  while  international  accord  and  cooperation 
is  desirable  as  a  step  towards  final  solution,  the  most  important  out- 
growth of  the  various  international  deliberations  will  be,  not  the 
actual  control  of  production  with  its  resulting  curtailment  of  the 
illicit  traffic,  but  rather  the  achievement  of  having  focussed  inter- 
national attention  on  a  problem  that  from  its  very  nature  affects 
actually  or  potentially  all  peoples  both  beneficially  and  harmfully, 
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and  that  appears  to  have  increased  rather  than  diminished  with 
scientific  and  sociologic  advancement.  This  directing  of  attention 
and  interest  we  believe  will  result  in  stimulating  orderly  thought  and 
study  of  a  subject  that  for  a  long  period  has  commanded  too  little 
earnest  consideration,  while  many  from  interested  motives  alone  have 
contributed  to  its  confusion.  With  the  development  of  an  increas- 
ingly extended  intellectual  approach  and  a  corresponding  decrease  of 
emotional,  commercial  and  other  interests  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
the  growth  of  sound  and  well-founded  policies  of  an  international, 
national  and  above  all  medical  and  sociologic  character  that  ultimately 
will  reduce  the  evils  of  opium  use  to  the  minimum  consistent  with  its 
proper  therapeutic  employment.  Until  such  time  we  should  look 
with  disfavor  upon  dogmatic  statements  and  arbitrary  and  unscientific 
rulings  to  either  groups  or  individuals,  while  seeking  in  the  experi- 
ences of  all  earnest  and  intelligent  workers  such  elements  of  fact 
as  may  be  uncovered  and  utilizing  them  in  the  gradually  evolving 
plans  for  prevention  and  control  that  unquestionably  will  develop 
with  an  increased  knowledge  and  eventually  supersede  the  chaos  of 
contradictory  opinion  that  marks  present-day  activities." 

By  presenting  the  available  facts  the  authors  have  done  much 
toward  directing  intelligent  attention  to  the  solution  of  a  serious 
and  extensive  problem,  and  they  deserve  the  gratitude  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  this  important  question.  The  mechanical  details 
of  the  book  are  excellent.  A  detailed  bibliography  of  about  four 
hundred  titles  is  appended. 

WlNFRED  OVERHOLSER,  M.D. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY 
IN  THE  WORLD  WAR — VOL.  IV,  ACTIVITIES  CONCERNING  MOBILIZA- 
TION CAMPS  AND  PORTS  OF  EMBARKATION.  By  Major  Albert  S. 
Bowen,  M.C.,  Washington,  D.C. :  Government  Printing  Office, 
1928.  494  p.  $1.75. 

The  eight  chapters  in  this  volume  deal  with  medical  work  in  mobil- 
ization camps,  National  Army  cantonments,  National  Guard  camps, 
and  the  ports  of  embarkation,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and  Newport  News, 
Virginia.  Pages  396  to  416  carry  a  comprehensive  statement  on  the 
Demonstration  in  Community  Venereal  Disease  Control  which  was 
carried  on  in  Newport  News  and  in  which  the  Army,  Navy,  Public 
Health  Service,  City  Health  Department,  local  civic  organizations 
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and  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  cooperated.  Comment- 
ing on  this  demonstration  the  report  says  "That  the  demonstration, 
through  the  continued  pressure  of  its  several  operations,  did  have 
a  noticeable  effect  on  vice  conditions  in  the  city  is  indicated  by  the 
continuous  falling  off  of  the  venereal  morbidity  rate.  From  a  per 
thousand  rate  of  24.8  in  June,  1918,  the  rate  dropped  consistently  to 
the  low  mark  of  4.5  per  thousand  in  November,  1918.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  there  was  a  comparable  reduction  in  the  inci- 
dence of  venereal  disease  among  the  civil  population,  a  belief  sub- 
stantiated by  the  statements  of  several  leading  physicians." 

The  volume  contains  much  of  general  interest  to  sanitarians  and 
is  of  particular  value  because  of  its  comprehensive  lists  of  references 
to  source  materials. 

R.  H.  E. 

SERVING  THE  CHILD  IN  FARGO.  Part  Three  of  the  Final  Report  of 
the  Fargo  Demonstration.  By  The  Child  Health  Demonstration 
Committee.  New  York:  The  Commonwealth  Fund  Division  of 
Publications,  1928.  127  p. 

Community  health  demonstrations  are  one  form  of  evangelism. 
In  fact,  in  many  ways,  before,  during,  and  after,  they  suggest  the 
good  old-fashioned  religious  revival.  Their  shortcomings  and  their 
successes  are  much  alike.  To  hold  either  up  to  any  measuring  rod 
and  attempt  to  determine  just  what  has  been  accomplished  is  no  easy 
task.  Either  can  do  much  good  or  a  tremendous  amount  of  harm. 
In  other  words,  evangelism  is  a  task  for  the  trained,  for  the  diplomat, 
for  the  far-thinker. 

Measured  by  any  reasonable  yardstick,  the  Fargo  demonstration 
got  results.  It  did  more  than  that.  It  left  behind  the  feeling  and 
determination  that  the  work  should  be  carried  on.  It  left  behind 
a  populace  who  appreciated  what  a  good  health  program  meant. 
It  left  behind  a  group  of  local  physicians  who  had  been  stimulated 
to  new  professional  zeal  and  interest.  Best  of  all,  it  left  a  pleasant 
memory  for  all  concerned. 

A  demonstration  attempts  to  bring  before  the  public  and  the 
regional  medical  profession  what  appear  to  be  sound  and  sane  ways 
of  improving  the  public  health  either  in  part  or  in  toto.  Any 
demonstration  suffers  on  retrospect  examination  because  new  ideas, 
standards,  and  methods  have  been  developed.  Hence  we  cannot 
justly  criticise  the  Fargo  demonstration  for  failure  to  include  routine 
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testing  of  hearing.  We  can  simply  say  that  such  tests  would  un- 
doubtedly be  included  in  a  program  developed  today. 

A  mild  tendency  to  accept  unscientific  opinions  based  on  unobjec- 
tive  observations  is  found  in  the  report  in  such  statements  as 
"Observation  has  convinced  the  Fargo  teachers  that  the  drinking  of 
milk  at  morning  and  afternoon  recess  does  something  which  results 
in  an  obvious  recuperation  from  school  fatigue"  or  "Graphed  the 
posture  ratings  and  the  physician's  nutrition  ratings  of  her  pupils 
and  found  a  very  close  resemblance  in  the  curves. ' '  Such  statements, 
however  obvious  and  generally  accepted  the  opinions  may  be,  some- 
how leave  one  with  an  impression  that  everybody  had  to  testify  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  project  in  order  to  give  it  standing.  Further- 
more the  scientific  contribution  of  such  statements  is  nil.  However, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  such  statements  do  show  that  the  local 
school  personnel  were  well  sold  on  the  demonstration. 

The  chapter  and  section  headings  include  health  services  for  infants 
and  preschool  children;  school  health  services,  consisting  of  group 
health  instruction,  routine  and  protective  services,  individual  health 
supervision;  maternity  service  and  other  nursing  services;  indices 
of  accomplishment ;  the  demonstration  as  an  experience  in  community 
self -education.  The  appendices  include  such  topics  as  organization 
and  administration  of  medical  service,  nursing  service,  school  health 
education  service,  and  personnel ;  costs ;  incidence  of  defects  in 
children  examined. 

The  make-up  of  the  personnel  is  striking — two  physicians,  one  the 
director;  a  director  of  health  education;  a  dentist;  a  statistician;  a 
director  of  nursing  service  with  a  staff  of  six;  five  or  more  clerks. 
The  predominance  of  nurses  and  clerks  is  sound.  The  public  health 
nurse  is  the  best  bargain  in  present  day  public  health  work  and  a 
low  priced  clerk  can  and  does  make  an  expensive  technical  employee 
do  the  work  of  two.  Why  municipalities  and  school  systems  do  not 
realize  this  fact  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  reviewer.  At  any 
rate,  the  Fargo  demonstration  showed  what  can  be  done  with  per- 
sonnel selected  partly  on  the  basis  of  economical  administration  and 
what  can  be  done  by  using  all  available  existing  local  facilities. 

The  report  of  any  demonstration  is  interesting  as  past  history.  To 
advise  anyone  to  adopt  in  toto  the  methods  used  would  be  merely 
an  admission  that  no  further  progress  had  been  made  in  that  field 
either  by  the  demonstration  or  the  field  itself.  However,  the  Golden 
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Rule  principle  of  public  relationships  so  splendidly  illustrated  at 
Fargo  is  worth  emphasizing  even  though  the  principle  is  centuries 
old,  in  theory  at  any  rate. 

What  one  can  get  from  the  report  of  demonstrations,  and  particu- 
larly successes  like  that  at  Fargo,  is  what  results  were  forthcoming 
from  various  plans  used.  But  what  went  well  in  Fargo  might  not 
go  well  in  Xville.  Every  community  health  program  has  to  be 
tailor-made  and  the  Child  Health  Demonstration  Committee  recog- 
nized this  by  insuring  the  cooperation  and  advice  of  the  local  groups 
from  the  very  first. 

Unfortunately  demonstrations  to  date  have  been  unable  to  add 
much  research  to  their  programs.  The  possibilities  of  a  simultaneous 
research  under  a  Franzen  would  be  almost  unlimited.  It  would  be 
easy  to  gather  data  provided  plans  were  made  well  in  advance  and 
objectives  determined.  But  research  is  costly. 

It  is  customary  to  study  the  biographies  of  successful  men  and 
women  to  try  to  determine  what  brought  about  the  success.  So  let 
the  public  health  or  social  worker  do  with  the  Fargo  report.  It  is 
worth  careful  reading. 

HUGH  GRANT  ROWELL,  M.D. 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  (for  Elementary  Schools).  By 
A.  F.  Myers  and  0.  C.  Bird.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Doran 
and  Company,  1928.  342  p.  $1.50. 

This  book  is  designed  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  and  those 
who  are  preparing  for  elementary  teaching.  Its  authors  are  respec- 
tively Director  of  Teacher  Training  and  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Physical  Education,  Ohio  University.  The  chapter  headings,  the 
index,  and  a  sampling  of  the  contents  would  indicate  that  social 
hygiene  problems  have  no  place  in  the  volume.  This  omission  seems 
illogical. 

R.  H.  E. 
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THE  SOCIAL  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN  IN  KELATION 
TO  FAMILY  LIFE 

ANNA  GARLIN  SPENCER 

Education  is  a  process  in  the  development  of  human  per- 
sonality. Social  education  is  the  shaping  of  that  process 
toward  useful  functioning  in  the  social  order  of  which  that 
personality  is  a  part.  The  social  education  of  women,  there- 
fore, is  that  type  of  training  which  has  for  its  aim  both  the 
development  of  the  individual  life  and  its  adjustment  to  the 
needs  of  the  social  whole. 

There  is  no  special  problem  in  the  education  of  girls  and 
women  unless  there  are  permanently  differing  social  demands 
upon  the  two  sexes;  otherwise  there  would  be  only  the  need 
to  hasten  at  all  points  the  full  sharing  by  both  of  all  educa- 
tional opportunities.  There  is  much  denial  of  any  other 
need  and  much  claim  that  in  education,  as  in  all  other  social 
processes,  the  sexes  be  given  "human"  rights,  identical 
training,  and  a  fair  field  of  endeavor.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  to  indicate  reasons  why  there  is  still  a  problem 
in  the  education  of  women  "as  women,"  and  one  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  social  students. 

Education,  we  say,  is  a  process  of  personal  development, 
but  also  one  by  which  individuals  are  fitted  for  serviceable- 
ness  to  group  life;  whether  the  individuals  concerned  are 
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thought  of  as  "classes,"  or  "masses,"  or  "sexes,"  in  vary- 
ing strata  of  human  life.  Education  is  not  now  for  the  first 
time  "socialized"  because  we  now  theorize  upon  its  social 
function  in  a  new  way.  Each  group  of  people,  in  each  phase 
of  social  relationship,  and  in  each  era  of  historic  change, 
has  sought  to  realize,  to  express,  and  to  perpetuate  through 
the  training  of  the  oncoming  generations,  the  ideals,  the 
customs,  and  the  institutional  forms  deemed  by  them  neces- 
sary and  desirable.  The  educative  process  is  indeed  a 
personal  one,  teacher  acting  upon  pupil  directly  to  secure 
individualized  results ;  but  it  has  always  been  socially 
determined  both  in  purpose  and  in  method  by  the  group 
"mores"  and  the  group  needs.  The  family  has  been  called 
"the -first  and  primitive  school"  but  hardly  with  accuracy; 
since,  although  the  family  is  the  first  agency  to  begin  the 
educative  process,  what  each  family  has  demanded  in  loyalty 
and  in  activity  from  each  child  has  been  determined,  since 
the  beginning  of  social  organization,  b>y  what  the  group  of 
which  that  family  was  a  part  had  accepted  as  the  right  and 
useful  end  of  child  training.  The  limitations  of  the  family, 
therefore,  in  early  as  in  later  education,  have  been  as  marked 
as  its  powers.  Any  special  problem  of  differentiation  of 
the  educative  process  as  related  to  sex  inheres,  therefore,  in 
the  historic  approach  of  men  and  women  to  social  duties  and 
opportunities.  We  have  inherited  the  fruits  of  a  long  race 
experience  in  which  men  and  women  were  for  the  most  part 
so  separated  from  each  other  in  functioning  that  the  educa- 
tion of  boys  and  of  girls  was  made  wholly  unlike  after  sex- 
differentiation  began,  and  sometimes,  as  in  Sparta,  before 
that  period.  The  difference  in  ideal  and  in  method  of  train- 
ing was  not,  as  some  have  said,  that  "boys  were  trained  for 
human  and  socialized  work"  and  "girls  wTere  fitted  for  per- 
sonal and  generally  menial  service  alone."  Both  were 
trained  in  personal  character  and  for  social  ends.  The  men 
were  tied  to  the  land,  and  the  political  order,  and  the  family 
responsibility  for  parenthood,  and  some  distinct  personal 
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service  in  behalf  of  the  group  life,  as  were  the  women.  The 
difference,  the  tremendous  difference,  was  this:  that  the 
service  demanded  of  men,  whatever  their  part  or  lot  might 
be,  was  early  seen  to  require  a  definite  schooling  for  some 
particular  vocation,  demanding  some  measure  of  intellectual 
concentration  and  technical  skill ;  while  the  service  demanded 
of  women  was  supposed  to  be  of  a  nature  requiring  only 
general  apprenticeship  within  the  family  life.  The  specializa- 
tion of  labor,  which,  as  is  often  shown,  took  from  that  family 
apprenticeship  of  women  one  by  one  its  vocational  elements 
of  manual  work  until  the  house-mother  seemed  to  need  only 
that  general  ability  which  can  quickly  and  wisely  use  the 
fruits  of  others'  expert  knowledge  and  technical  training, 
as  surely  added  for  men,  in  every  division  of  vocational 
alignment,  an  increasing  differentiation  of  training  and  of 
labor.  The  reaction  upon  the  educative  process  of  this 
specialization  and  organization  of  industrial  and  institutional 
life  has  been  distinct  and  far-reaching.  Leaving  the  girls  to 
the  experiential  apprenticeship  of  the  family,  even  the 
ancient  education  of  boys  was  formal  and  definite,  having 
at  its  core  the  group  loyalties  of  secret  military  orders,  of 
fraternal  societies,  and  later  of  guilds  and  labor  unions.  When 
the  state  wras  born  and  these  divided  loyalties  were  united 
in  patriotic  devotion  to  "the  collectivity  that  owned  them 
all,"  women  were  not  counted  in  as  citizens.  When,  again, 
the  peaceful  industries  which  women  had  started  in  their 
primitive  Jack-at-all-trades  economic  service  to  the  family 
and  clan  life  needed  organization  into  separate  callings  of 
agriculture,  manufacture,  and  commerce,  and  primitive 
means  of  transportation  had  to  be  perfected  for  interchange 
of  products  between  nation  and  nation,  women  were  again 
left  out  of  control  of  the  processes  which  man's  organiz- 
ing genius  set  in  motion.  Hence  neither  political  nor 
industrial  changes  in  the  social  order  gave  to  popular  thought 
any  conception  of  the  need  for  sending  girls  to  school.  In 
point  of  fact,  as  we  need  often  to  be  reminded,  the  fine  talk 
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about  an  educated  common  people  which  underlies  our  public- 
school  system  referred  for  the  most  part  to  boys  alone  until 
near  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  All  that  women 
needed  to  know  it  was  believed  "came  by  nature,"  like 
Dogberry's  "reading  and  writing."  Much  of  it  did  come  by 
imitation  and  unconscious  absorption,  aided  by  the  occasional 
better  training  of  exceptionally  able  and  fortunate  women; 
but  the  general  illiteracy  of  women  was  both  a  personal 
handicap  and  a  social  poverty.  It  is  not  true,  however,  as 
some  have  said,  that  women  have  been  "left  out  of  the 
human  race"  and  have  had  to  "break  in"  to  man's  more 
highly  organized  life  in  order  to  taste  civilization.  Men  and 
women  have  stood  too  close  in  affection,  girls  too  aften 
"took  after  their  fathers,"  the  family,  even  under  the  despotic 
rule  of  men,  bound  all  other  social  institutions  to  itself  too 
vitally  for  the  sexes  to  be  wholly  separated  in  thought  and 
in  activity.  Even  when  most  women  had  to  make  a  cross 
instead  of  signing  their  names  on  official  documents  and 
could  not  have  passed  the  fourth-grade  examinations  of  a 
modern  school,  they  often  became  cultured  and  by  reason 
of  the  very  demands  of  family  and  group  life  upon  them. 
The  reason  most  women  were  denied  formal  school  training 
so  long  after  such  denial  became  actively  injurious  to  the 
family  and  group  life  was  because  the  popular  conviction  still 
held  that  the  most  useful  service  which  women  could  render 
the  state  did  not  require,  would  even  find  inimical  to  its  best 
exercise,  the  kind  of  schooling  which  had  been  developed 
to  fit  boys  for  "a  man's  part  in  the  world." 

When  the  principle  of  democracy  began  to  work  in  women's 
natures  with  an  irrepressible  yeast  of  revolt  against  longer 
denial  of  opportunity  for  individual  achievement,  and  the 
vitally  necessary  and  too-long-delayed  "woman's  rights 
movement"  was  born,  its  first  pressure  was  against  the 
closed  doors  of  the  "man-made"  school.  Enlightened  women 
now  demanded  equal  chance  with  men  for  preparation  for 
vocations.  The  school  they  sought  to  enter  was  inherited 
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from  a  past  in  which  not  only  sex  lines  but  class  lines  held 
the  opportunities  of  higher  education  for  a  small  clique.  The 
ancient  college  and  university  did  indeed  lead  toward  voca- 
tions, but  only  the  three  "learned  professions"  and  general 
training  for  commanding  leadership  in  state  and  industrial 
affairs.  When  physical,  economic,  and  social  sciences  were 
born  the  study  disciplines  they  introduced  into  higher  educa- 
tion appeared  in  answer  to  an  imperious  social  demand  that 
leadership  should  be  provided  in  a  vastly  more  varied  range 
than  the  older  civilization  required.  At  first  the  leaders  in 
the  higher  education  of  women,  like  all  nouveaux  riche, 
showed  determination  to  prove  themselves  adept  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  scholastic  world  into  which  they  had  so  recently 
entered,  and  classic  curricula  were  strictly  adhered  to  and 
all  "practical"  courses  viewed  with  open  distrust  except 
those  leading  to  the  inherited  professions  and  to  teaching 
pushed  upward  toward  college  professorships.  Happily, 
however,  almost  coincident  with  the  entrance  of  women  into 
larger  educational  opportunity  was  the  broadening  of  that 
educational  opportunity  itself;  and  the  marvelous  growth 
of  the  state  universities  in  the  United  States  rapidly  increased 
both  the  more  varied  vocational  stimuli  and  the  wider 
preparation  for  leadership  now  opening  in  our  country  for 
women  as  for  men. 

Two  movements  have  resulted  from  the  widening  of  the 
field  of  higher  education,  movements  not  yet  recognized  at 
their  full  social  value,  but  already  showing  immense  influ- 
ence both  upon  the  vocational  alignment  of  trained  women 
and  upon  the  courses  of  study  in  colleges  and  universities. 
These  two  movements  are,  first,  so  to  improve  the  social 
environment  as  to  make  average  normal  life  more  easily  and 
generally  accessible  to  the  requirements  for  human  well- 
being;  and,  secondly,  the  movement  to  put  the  social  treat- 
ment, ameliorative  and  preventive,  of  abnormal  or  unde- 
veloped life,  under  scientific  direction.  When  it  was  dis- 
covered that  to  lose  in  death  one  baby  out  of  every  three 
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born,  to  prematurely  age  or  kill  mothers  in  a  hopeless 
endeavor  to  make  good  that  waste,  to  leave  the  majority  of 
the  human  race  the  helpless  prey  of  preventable  disease, 
poverty,  feeblemindedness,  vice,  and  crime,  was  to  show  lack 
of  rational  social  consciousness  and  effective  social  control, 
then  it  speedily  became  a  recognized  social  duty  to  provide 
schools,  both  higher  and  lower  in  grade,  which  might  do 
something  to  lessen  ignorance  and  increase  knowledge  in 
the  practical  arts  of  race  culture  and  of  social  organization 
for  common  human  welfare.  This  conviction  led  on  the  one 
side  to  the  introduction  of  courses  of  study  in  universities, 
colleges,  normal  and  high,  and  even  some  elementary  schools, 
which  had  bearing  upon  management  of  sanitation,  food  sup- 
ply, housing,  street  control,  recreation,  economic  reform, 
social  engineering  in  politics,  and  kindred  agencies  for  social 
betterment.  It  led  on  the  other  side  to  the  attempt  to  make 
the  office  of  the  philanthropist  a  vocation,  for  which  definite 
training  and  standardized  compensation  must  be  provided. 
So  rapidly  have  these  two  elements  of  applied  social  science 
invaded  the  vocational  field  that  today,  outside  of  general 
and  special  teaching,  they  draw  the  majority  of  women  seek- 
ing professional  careers  into  work  directly  leading  to  social 
and  personal  betterment.  A  few  women  became  lawyers, 
doctors,  ministers  and  now  aspire  to  political  leadership; 
but  for  the  most  part  women  are  true  to  their  sex-heritage 
now  that  they  have  a  chance  to  choose  and  fit  for  their  work ; 
and  the  nurture  of  child  life,  the  moral  safeguarding  of  youth, 
the  care  of  the  aged,  the  weak,  the  wayward,  and  the  unde- 
veloped —  these,  which  have  been  their  special  tasks  since 
society  began  to  be  rational  and  humane,  are  still  their  main 
business  in  the  more  complex  situations  of  modern  life. 

When  the  departments  of  household  economics  were  added 
to  college  courses  they  were  hailed  on  one  side  as  a  needed 
attempt  to  "make  the  higher  education  fit  women  for  wife- 
hood  and  motherhood";  and  on  the  other  side  they  Avere 
opposed  as  a  base  concession  to  conservative  views  of  woman's 
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position,  and  as  leading  toward  a  lowering  of  standards  in 
women's  higher  education.  They  were,  and  are,  neither  of 
these.  The  college  courses  in  subjects  related  to  the  scientific 
improvement  of  human  beings  and  their  environment  are 
courses  leading  toward  new  vocational  specialties,  which 
the  newly  outlined  science  of  race  culture  demands.  Women 
who  excel  in  these  specialties  do  so  as  paid  social  function- 
aries and  are  of  tener  unmarried  than  married.  Nor  are  these 
studies  limited  to  feminine  students,  although  far  more 
women  than  men  choose  them.  The  interrelation  of  the 
present  social  order  by  which  a  milk  or  a  water  supply  has 
to  do  with  "big  business"  and  with  law,  and  "a  garbage 
can  is  a  metal  utensil  entirely  surrounded  by  politics,"  re- 
quires some  knowledge  of  these  things  on  the  part  of  men, 
especially  if  they  are  to  be  "heckled"  in  political  campaigns 
by  women  voters.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  now  outlined  in 
school  training  "departments  of  homemaking"  intended  to 
help  individual  women  in  their  work  in  private  homes;  but 
such  departments  are  generally  of  the  nature  of  "extension 
courses."  Regular  college  courses,  especially  those  of  four 
years  and  leading  to  a  special  degree,  in  household  economics, 
as  in  other  groups  of  studies,  lead  directly  toward  a  voca- 
tional career,  standardized  and  salaried,  related  to  general 
social  organization,  and  subject  to  the  "factory"  tendencies 
of  the  modern  industrial  order.  Students  in  such  courses 
graduate  to  take  positions  as  expert  dietitians,  managers 
of  hospitals  and  other  public  institutions,  directors  of 
laundries  and  restaurants,  as  trained  nurses,  assistants  or 
directors  in  chemical  laboratories,  architects,  interior 
decorators,  landscape  gardeners,  and  what  not ;  all  specialties 
essential  to  social  progress,  and  all  linked  to  family  life  in 
general  but  not  particularly  related  to  any  one  family  group 
of  one  father,  one  mother,  and  their  children.  They,  there- 
fore, while  tending  to  make  family  life  in  general  far  more 
successful  than  of  old,  fit  no  woman  surely  for  wifehood 
and  motherhood;  and  they  cannot  do  so  unless  omniscient 
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social  wisdom  can  tell  in  advance  what  girls  will  marry  and 
have  children  and  social  control  becomes  despotic  enough 
to  oblige  such  girls  to  take  these  courses  in  preference  to 
any  others ;  or  unless  society  returns  to  its  old  drastic  com- 
pulsion for  all  to  marry  and  bear  active  part  in  the  race  life 
as  parents.  No  one  seriously  proposes  return  to  an  earlier 
social  control;  but  Ellen  Key  comes  near  to  it,  except  that 
she  replaces  compulsory  laws  with  what  Ward  would  call 
"attractive  methods."  Her  argument  is  simple  and  straight- 
forward. The  most  important  gift  women  can  make  to  society 
is  a  competent  and  successful  motherhood.  All  women, 
whether  married  or  not,  should  be  not  only  permitted  but 
encouraged  to  undertake  and  to  fit  for  that  social  service. 
No  woman  should  be  hampered  in  the  higher  spiritual  ele- 
ments of  her  mother-office  by  economic  dependence  upon  any 
one  man;  neither  should  she  be  obliged  to  bear  the  double 
burden  of  self  and  child  support  during  her  bearing  and 
rearing  of  children;  and  hence  society  at  large,  through  the 
state,  should  recognize  and  pay  for  her  unique  social  service 
and  secure  its  standardization  by  compulsory  training  and 
expert  supervision;  and  all  women  not  actively  engaged  in 
the  mother-office  should  find  their  place  and  work  in  varied 
forms  of  assistance  to  individual  mothers. 

The  fundamental  social  objection  to  this,  or  any  other  plan 
which  makes  socially  negligible  the  legal  marriage  of  mothers, 
is  that  it  reduces  fathers  to  a  mere  biologic  necessity.  There 
is  no  proof  that  this  would  be  desirable.  It  has  taken  a 
tremendous  social  discipline  to  get  man  inside  the  family  and 
so  tie  him  to  parental  responsibility  as  to  guarantee  to  chil- 
dren two  parents  instead  of  one.  It  cost  the  subjection  of  women, 
the  legal  slavery  of  children,  the  development  in  man  of 
unsocial  pugnaciousness  and  ruthless  sacrifice  of  others' 
rights  to  the  well-being  of  his  own  kin ;  but  it  has  given  man 
an  ethical  training  in  self-sacrificing,  courageous,  and  per- 
sistent labor  for  the  benefit  of  his  group,  and  an  institutional 
command  of  the  resources  of  nature  and  of  human  capacity, 
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which  have  proved  invaluable  to  social  progress;  and  they 
have  also  contributed  to  the  solidarity  of  the  family  what  was 
most  needed  in  its  beginning  to  make  a  breakwater  against  sex- 
promiscuity  and  anarchic  individualism.  Facts  indicate  that 
it  is  still  socially  dangerous  to  relieve  the  average  man  from 
the  obligations  of  the  father-office  as  now  understood  and 
legally  denned.  Indeed  the  tendency  in  all  social  therapeutics 
is  toward  a  more  firm  and  constant  hold  upon  the  common 
run  of  fathers  for  the  benefit  of  the  children.  There  is,  more- 
over, no  class  of  social  facts  at  command  to  prove  that  either 
men  or  women  are  as  a  rule  competent  to  play  at  the  same 
time  the  part  of  both  parents;  and  really  history  does  not 
give  man  such  a  bad  showing  as  a  father,  in  spite  of  his 
faults,  that  he  can  now  be  bowed  off  the  stage  so  cavalierly! 
Ellen  Key  is  right,  and  most  thoughtful  students  of  social 
needs  agree  with  her  in  her  contention  that  the  mother  should 
not  be  left  to  sole  financial  dependence  upon  any  one  man, 
even  the  father  of  her  children.  The  hazards  of  marriage 
are  too  many  and  serious,  the  economic  situation  of  the  ma- 
jority of  wage-earners  too  hard  and  precarious,  the  dignity 
of  women  too  necessary  for  a  democratic  order,  and  the 
requirements  of  a  physically,  mentally,  and  morally  strong 
motherhood  too  great  for  such  outworn  domestic  arrange- 
ments. The  mother-service  of  competent  women  is  indeed  a 
social  function  to  be  recognized  not  by  fine  words  alone,  but 
by  some  insurance  protection  against  personal  ill-treatment, 
overwork,  of  financial  disaster  during  the  child-bearing  and 
child-rearing  period.  We  should,  however,  be  careful  that 
it  is  not  independent  "maternal  insurance"  we  urge,  but 
rather  "family  insurance"  for  successful  child  nurture  and 
education  by  both  parents,  lest  we  make  too  many  children 
half -orphans  as  of  old. 

It  seems  a  far  cry  from  Ellen  Key's  estimate  of  women  as 
socially  valuable  almost  exclusively  in  their  mother-office, 
and  hence  to  be  trained  for  that  supremely,  to  the  claims  of 
some  leaders  of  the  modern  feminist  movement  that  what  is 
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now  most  needed  is  personal  development  of  the  intellectual 
and  ethical  initiative  of  women,  and  hence  that  the  social 
education  of  girls  should  fiber  itself  wholly  upon  preparation 
for  self-direction  and  self-support.  The  latter  view  tends 
to  minimize  the  demands  of  wifehood  and  motherhood  upon 
women  and  to  look  for  such  radical  changes  in  the  family 
life  as  will  make  it  almost  if  not  quite  as  easy  for  women 
as  for  men  to  continue  uninterruptedly  their  chosen  pursuits. 
The  two  views,  however,  coincide  in  this,  that  they  make  legal 
marriage  less  socially  necessary  as  a  precedent  to  child- 
bearing,  and  both  tend  to  ' '  theoretically  differentiate  mating 
and  parentage"  (to  use  the  words  of  Mrs.  Elsie  Clews  Par- 
sons) as  " separable  facts"  and  facts  susceptible  of  vitally 
different  treatment  by  law  and  custom;  "mating"  in  such 
"theoretical  differentiation"  being  "private  and  self -centered 
as  an  expression  of  personality,"  and  parentage  "public  and 
socially  centered"  about  the  child  and  its  needs.  In  this  view 
the  "advertisement"  and  "the  spirit  of  monopoly"  in  sex- 
relationship  should  both  be  "discountenanced,"  we  are  told; 
while  the  safety  and  well-being  of  children  is  to  be  safe- 
guarded by  allowing  only  those  to  be  parents  who  are  certified 
by  competent  judges  to  be  fit  to  bear  children,  and  by  requir- 
ing a  contract  with  the  state,  to  be  made  at  will  either  by 
the  mother,  the  father,  or  both,  that  the  child  shall  be  "nur- 
tured and  educated  in  accordance  with  the  accepted  standards 
of  child-welfare."  The  privacy  and  freedom  of  sex-relation- 
ship thus  advocated  would  indeed,  as  has  been  said,  "make 
adultery  difficult  to  define. ' '  It  would  also  make  prostitution, 
even  in  its  most  sordid  and  vulgar  phases,  impossible  to 
abolish;  and  prostitution  has  proved  of  all  social  evils  the 
one  most  inimical  to  social  well-being. 

So  far  in  the  history  of  the  family  the  public  pledge  of 
fidelity  of  one  to  one  in  the  marriage  bond  as  basis  for  legal 
and  socially  privileged  parenthood  has  worked  more  effec- 
tively than  has  anything  else  to  secure  for  children  an  early 
environment  of  truly  social  culture ;  an  environment  in  which 
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the  vagrant  impulses  of  an  overdeveloped  sex-instinct  are 
chastened  and  held  in  check  by  a  sense  of  moral  responsibility 
of  man  toward  woman  and  woman  toward  man,  and  in  which 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  children  belonging  to  both,  and 
binding  each  to  the  other  in  all  permanent  and  successful 
marriages,  is  a  truly  lasting  bond  of  race  loyalty.  To  pro- 
pose to  throw  all  that  away  for  the  sake  of  "free  motherhood," 
or  "free  development  of  womanhood,"  or  "free  sex-relation- 
ship as  a  wider  expression  of  a  richer  personality"  than  legal 
marriage  affords,  is  to  offer  a  hypothetical  somersault  and 
not  a  genuine  guide  in  the  difficult  task  of  making  over  the 
ancient  family  to  suit  modern  conditions.  The  social  education 
of  women,  and  of  men  also,  must  therefore  take  vital  cog- 
nizance of  the  family  as  a  durable  institution  demanding 
permanent  if  changing  adjustment  of  the  individual  life  to  its 
solidarity  and  its  perfecting. 

What  then?  Can,  or  should,  the  family  claims  upon  hus- 
bands and  wives  and  upon  fathers  and  mothers  be  so  balanced, 
and  society  be  made  to  so  supplement  private  care  of  child 
life,  that  women  may  pursue  a  chosen  vocational  career 
through  all  the  working  period  on  practically  the  same  terms 
as  men?  For  answer  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  are  now 
in  the  midst  of  a  social  order  in  which  the  father-office  and 
the  mother-office  do  differ  essentially  in  their  requirements 
in  the  vast  majority  of  families.  The  father-office  leads 
directly  toward  specialization  and  achievement  in  some  one 
calling.  To  be  a  good  father  is,  in  ordinary  family  conditions, 
not  so  much  to  give  constant  personal  attention  to  his  children 
as  to  do  something  well  which  the  world  wants  done  and  will 
pay  for  and  by  which  he  may  maintain  and  improve  the 
economic  and  social  standing  of  his  family.  To  "give  hostages 
to  fortune  in  wife  and  child"  may,  indeed  often  does,  hamper 
a  man's  idealistic  relation  to  his  vocation  and  oblige  him 
to  wrork  for  money  when  he  wants  to  work  for  fame  or  for 
higher  usefulness,  but  it  serves  almost  always  to  keep  him 
steady  to  his  job.  For  the  average  mother  this  is  not  the 
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case.  Where  there  is  a  family  of  children  more  than  large 
enough  to  make  good  the  parent's  share  in  life's  ongoing 
stream,  or  where  physical,  mental,  or  moral  peculiarities  de- 
mand special  attention  to  one  child  or  more,  or  where  aged, 
delicate,  or  incompetent  members  of  the  family  circle  call 
for  special  consideration,  or  where  the  environment  does 
not  provide,  or  the  income  cannot  pay  for  elaborate  aids  to 
domestic  comfort  from  without,  the  average  conscientious 
house-mother  must  give  the  best  of  strength  and  the  most 
of  time  in  the  service  of  the  private  family  for  many  years 
of  life;  that  is  to  say,  getting  a  group  of  children  up  to 
adult  independence  and  saving  the  social  whole  the  more 
intimate  duties  of  care  of  the  aged  and  the  weak,  while  it 
calls  upon  the  man-head  of  the  family  for  greater  activity 
in  his  special  line,  calls  upon  the  woman-head  of  the  family 
for  a  general  and  personal  service  as  a  primary  duty  and 
puts  any  vocational  specialty  she  has  chosen  in  a  secondary 
place  while  the  family  obligation  is  most  pressing.  The 
result  of  this  obvious  fact  is  that  the  average  woman  has  a 
double  choice  to  make  when  marriage  offers — a  choice  for 
or  against  the  man,  and  a  choice  for  or  against  her  vocation. 
In  proportion  as  women  are  highly  educated  or  industrially 
trained  they  have  been  pressed  toward  some  one  calling  for 
which  they  can  be  definitely  prepared  and  in  which  they  may 
hope  to  rise  in  personal  achievement  and  in  financial  com- 
pensation. On  the  other  hand  marriage  and  motherhood 
appeal  to  the  deepest  instincts  of  human  nature;  and  if  the 
man  seems  Avorth  it  women  will  generally  risk  vocational 
impediment  and  awkwardness  of  economic  adjustment  for  the 
sake  of  a  congenial  mate  and  children  of  her  own.  But  there 
are  not  enough  superior  men  to  go  around;  and  although, 
as  Ellen  Key  assures  us,  there  are  many  women  who  would 
be  glad  to  have  children  of  their  own  if  they  could  do  so 
without  being  permanently  bound  to  the  men  available  as 
fathers,  these  are  the  women  least  likely  to  go  against  the 
prevailing  social  rules.  Hence  there  is  a  real,  often  a  poig- 
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nant,  difficulty  of  decision,  and  there  is  in  consequence  a 
social  problem  to  openly  approach.  Too  many  women  espe- 
cially fitted  to  bear  and  rear  children  choose  their  work 
instead  of  marriage  and  maternity.  That  this  is  the  fault  of 
men  more  than  of  women  is  undoubtedly  true.  As  Professor 
Wells  has  said  in  his  Treatment  of  Some  Questions  Concern- 
ing Higher  Education  of  Women,  "If  there  were  more  men  of 
spiritual  insight  and  moral  elevation  more  college  women 
would  wish  to  marry ' ' ;  and  we  may  add  more  superior  women, 
whether  or  not  college-bred,  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
personal  achievement  for  the  family  life.  As  it  is,  the  fact 
that  few  women  now  have  to  marry  as  a  means  of  support, 
and  that  so  many  men  are  not  of  the  sort  the  best  women 
want  to  marry,  and  the  fact  that  an  increasing  number  of 
women  can  demonstrably  have  more  leisure  and  surer  gratifi- 
cation of  refined  tastes  through  the  rewards  of  a  vocational 
service  by  not  marrying,  give  a  dangerous  social  drift  away 
from  marriage  and  maternity  in  the  case  of  many  most  com- 
petent, strong,  and  idealistic  of  the  sex.  This  is  a  tendency 
toward  "race  suicide"  far  more  sinister  than  is  a  falling 
birth-rate  in  the  general  population.  All  social  students 
know  what  happened  to  the  main  currents  of  heredity  as  a 
result  of  the  celibacy  of  the  religious  orders  of  both  men  and 
women  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  this,  which  I  have  ventured 
in  another  connection  to  call  "The  Age  of  the  Spinster," 
we  note  something  analogous  in  this  voluntary  withdrawal 
from  family  life  of  many  superior  women ;  and  also,  of  course, 
but  in  lesser  degree  the  bachelor  proclivities  of  superior  men. 
There  is  a  by-product  of  immense  social  advantage  in  the  case 
of  unmarried  women  of  trained  capacity.  It  had  to  be  demon- 
strated that  society  was  failing  to  use  women  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  the  "unattached  women"  could  most  easily 
and  quickly  show  what  women  in  general  might  be  and  do, 
and  how  society  could  use  their  powers  more  thriftily.  From 
the  Lady  Abbess  of  old  to  the  "three  maiden  aunts  of 
Chicago,"  the  line  of  gifted  spinsters  has  made  way  for 
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liberty  and  for  personal  achievement  of  women  and  so  for 
the  race  uplift  that  waits  for  a  stronger  and  nobler  woman- 
hood. As  a  permanent  condition,  however,  no  serious  sociolo- 
gist can  view  with  satisfaction  so  many  women  of  the  highest 
type  of  whom  it  must  be  said : 

"They  are  their  own  posterity, 
Their  future  in  themselves  doth  lie." 

What  then,  again!  A  chorus  of  voices  led  by  our  brilliant 
Mrs.  Gilman  assures  us  that  all  this  confusion  and  difficulty 
in  the  adjustment  of  women's  special  work  to  the  family  needs 
will  pass  when  specialization  has  had  its  perfect  work  and 
is  applied  with  equal  power  of  organization  to  the  various 
sorts  of  service  now  demanded  of  the  house-mother.  WJien 
"the  home  is  no  one's  workshop"  but  a  place  of  equal  rest 
and  refreshment  to  both  husband  and  wife,  and  better  fitted 
to  children's  needs  because  providing  for  them  only  experts 
in  physical,  mental,  and  recreational  care,  women  will  not  only 
be  able  to  pursue  their  vocational  way  unhindered,  but  will 
be  able  to  raise  the  standard  of  human  quality  by  a  finer 
and  more  powerful  sex-selection  of  fathers,  and  the  race  will 
be  speeded  onward  as  never  before.  Much  of  the  prof oundest 
truth  inheres  in  this  position.  The  age-long  pretense  that 
individual  women  are  supported  by  individual  men,  when 
giving  all  time  and  strength  to  serving  the  family  as  house- 
mothers, must  go.  The  obsolete  and  socially  harmful  con- 
ventional rules  that  make  it  "bad  form"  for  a  married  woman 
to  earn  money  even  to  hire  the  family  washing  done,  but 
highly  proper  and  virtuous  for  her  to  Avork  beyond  her 
strength  in  the  privacy  of  her  home  at  any  most  uncongenial 
task,  must  be  shamed  out  of  existence.  The  necessity  of 
marrying  "as  a  means  of  subsistence"  is  going  fast;  and  the 
holding  of  women  in  marriage  to  men  unfit  to  live  with  is 
going  with  it.  The  social  backset  that  came  when  the  private- 
property  rights  of  man  were  made  to  legally  include  wives, 
and  the  terms  of  mating  and  of  parentage  alike  fixed  by  men 
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alone  as  the  economic  masters,  must  be  overcome  by  hastening 
with  vigor  the  day  when  in  freedom  of  self-support  as  un- 
married and  in  full  social  support  as  mothers  all  women  shall 
be  able  to  dictate  the  qualities  desirable  in  marriage  and  in 
parenthood  on  a  plane  necessary  to  true  race  culture.    Society 
must  end  the  hypocritical  inconsistency  that  puts  wifehood 
and  motherhood  on  a  pedestal  as  the  ethical  ideal  for  women, 
and  then  penalizes  marriage  and  maternity,  as  in  the  case 
of  woman  teachers,  whose  vocation  is  nearest  the  family  and 
for  whose  work  family  experience  is  most  helpful.     Above 
all,  the  democratizing  of  the  family  must  go  on  until,  in  the 
wise  words  of  Dr.  Lucy  Salmon,  "the  equal  right  of  men  and 
women  to  work  for  remuneration  and  the  equal  privilege  of 
both  to  render  unpaid  service"  shall  be  established,  both 
inside  and  outside  its  limits.    As  aids  toward  that  condition 
changes  in  the  industrial  and  professional  world  are  fast  con- 
tributing.   Almost  daily  some  element  of  domestic  work  be- 
comes a  business  and  offers  specialized  labor  outside  the 
home;  and  this  with  "hour-service"  of  experts  in  nursing, 
teaching,    play-directing,    and    housework    releases    house- 
mothers for  permanent  "careers."    It  must  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  these  tendencies  operate  for  urban  dwellers  almost 
exclusively;  and  it  is  still  true,  and  in  any  future  in  sight 
likely  to  remain  true,  that  the  majority  of  homes  are  in  the 
country  and  the  majority  of  children  are  brought  up  in  rural, 
small  village,  or  industrially  undeveloped  communities.    Also, 
it  must  be  noted,  that  "substitutes"  for  the  house-mother's 
all-round  service  "come  high,"  and  family  budgets  prove 
that  only  women  of  creative  gifts,  whose  work  is  of  so  personal 
a  nature  that  it  is  a  "craft,"  can  earn  enough  to  bring  such 
substitutes  within  the  usual  family  income,  even  when  both 
parents  contribute  to  it.    The  work  open  to  the  average  woman 
is  one  conditioned  upon  the  hours,  the  places,  and  the  general 
arrangements  made  for  men  workers  and  leaves  little  chance 
to  consider  the  exigencies  of  family  life;  and  its  wages  are 
low  for  successful  economic  adjustments.     Meanwhile  indi- 
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vidual  married  couples  in  increasing  numbers  are  practicing 
ways  of  living  which,  although  not  generally  designed  for 
that  purpose,  do  allow  many  women  to  work  easily  at  special- 
ized vocations  in  the  man-made  industrial  conditions.  The 
" no-child  system"  of  complete  "birth-control"  relieves  some 
women  from  the  cares  of  motherhood  but  does  not  make  all 
plain  sailing,  even  in  the  childless  married  condition,  for 
such  as  desire  a  truly  monogamic  union,  successful  and  happy 
in  proportion  to  its  permanency  and  harmony  of  interests. 
For  such  married  couples  questions  that  concern  the  pro- 
fessional standing  of  either,  the  increased  economic  security 
of  both,  and  their  respective  usefulness  in  the  social  order 
will  surely  arise,  and  lead  almost  inevitably  to  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  work  of  one  to  that  of  the  other.  If  the  wife  is 
the  superior  in  talent  and  in  value  as  a  social  functionary, 
then  it  may  be  her  work  that  has  right  of  way,  but  it  takes 
a  noble  and  a  flexible  man  and  a  gifted  and  an  unselfish 
woman  to  make  such  an  arrangement  happy  and  useful  to 
both. 

The  whole  arrangement  of  society  is  on  the  basis  of  the 
economic  leadership  of  the  man  in  the  marriage  partnership, 
and  continues  such  even  in  social  strata  where  justice  gives 
both  a  common  purse  and  the  finest  quality  of  affection  and 
comradeship  makes  it  a  negligible  matter  which  one  makes 
the  largest  contribution  to  the  united  treasury.  If  any  mar- 
ried woman  is  exempt  from  all  demands  of  motherhood,  some 
"selective  social  draft"  more  delicate  in  its  evaluation  than 
we  have  yet  evolved  must  indicate  her  right  of  exemption, 
and  if  marriage  is  to  continue  on  anything  like  the  present 
basis  commonplace  women  cannot  have  all  its  advantages 
without  paying  some  price.  The  1 1  one-child  system, ' '  with  its 
growing  use  of  the  day  nursery  or  nurse,  the  kindergarten 
and  the  boarding  school,  to  minimize  its  evil  effect  upon  the 
child,  makes  the  interruption  to  specialized  work  for  the 
women  concerned  temporary,  and  hardly  more  than  a  "sab- 
batic leave."  This  system  is,  however,  less  and  less  approved 
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in  the  case  of  those  fit  to  dower  the  race  with  first-class 
offspring,  and  the  world  is  now  in  a  mood  to  demand  a  much 
larger  social  service  of  parenthood  from  those  at  the  top 
of  life. 

Again,  what  then?  If  what  has  been  stated  is  true,  then  is 
it  not  clear  that  while  " mating"  and  "parentage"  of  both 
men  and  women  should  alike  be  prepared  for  in  a  social 
education  that  shall  lead  toward  and  not  away  from  a  more 
generally  successful  family  life,  the  education  of  girls  should 
include  some  recognition  of  the  fact  of  common  experience 
that  family  life  does  generally  make  a  larger  demand  for 
personal  service  upon  women  than  upon  men?  Is  it  not  also 
clear  that  this  larger  demand,  although  lessened  increasingly 
by  specialization  of  domestic  crafts  into  industrial  businesses, 
is  not  thereby  and  cannot  be  entirely  abolished!  What  we 
are  witnessing  now  in  the  domestic  life  is  the  "passing" 
of  the  servant  caste  and  of  "the  hired  girl,"  and  of  the 
unpaid  family  drudge,  not  the  eclipse  of  the  house-mother 
or  the  waning  of  the  homemaker's  charm  or  power.  All 
the  things  that  make  housekeeping  easier  only  render  it  less 
necessary  to  have  alien  members  of  the  family  circle,  and 
give  a  better  chance  for  all  the  members  of  the  family,  men, 
women,  and  children,  to  share  in  its  work  on  a  plane  of  actual 
cooperation. 

The  social  education  of  women  demands  from  now  on  the 
most  scrupulous  regard  for  the  training  of  every  normal  girl 
for  self-support.  This  cannot  be  too  much  emphasized.  This 
is  the  only  sure  foundation  for  socially  helpful  sex-relationship 
and  for  that  democratization  of  the  family  without  which 
social  progress  is  now  impossible.  The  social  education  of 
women  in  general  demands,  also,  the  cultivation  of  domestic 
tastes  and  of  some  measure  of  household  technique,  not  as 
a  concession  to  the  past,  but  as  a  safeguard  of  the  future,  in 
such  fashion  that  the  call  to  personal  service  of  the  family 
life  may  recall  familiar  and  pleasant  educational  activities. 
These  educational  activities  should  precede  those  which  tend 
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directly  toward  vocational  preparation  for  self-support.  This 
point,  too,  is  vital.  The  age  when  almost  all  little  girls  like 
to  do  things  which  concern  the  family  comfort  is  from  the 
eighth  to  the  fourteenth  year,  a  period  too  young  for  proper 
vocational  drill.  Then,  when  they  are  most  likely  to  be 
ordered  out  of  the  kitchen  if  there  is  a  paid  cook  to  give  the 
order,  and  most  likely  to  be  thought  "in  the  way"  if  trying 
to  help  in  domestic  processes  of  any  sort,  is  the  period  of  all 
others  when  to  "learn  by  doing"  what  they  are  interested 
in  will  give  them  a  background  capable  of  easy  adjustment 
to  the  later  demands  of  family  life.  The  training  of  boys  of 
the  same  ages  has  an  analogue  in  farming  and  handy  use 
of  common  tools,  and  in  the  "work,  play,  and  study  school" 
boys  and  girls  learn  much  together  which  fit  both  for  mutual 
aid  in  the  private  family.  The  new  education  of  the  grade 
schools,  therefore,  is  coming  to  the  rescue  of  the  house- 
mother's task  as  the  high  school  and  college  have  come  to  the 
aid  of  those  who  wrould  provide  vocational  careers  for  women. 
They  may  meet  in  helpful  alliance  just  as  soon  as  a  few  social 
principles,  which  can  make  a  bridge  between  them,  are  out- 
lined and  accepted.  These  principles  are :  First,  most  women 
should  allow  for  marriage  and  maternity  first  place  for  the 
years  socially  required.  Second,  women  cannot  afford  to 
lose  entirely  out  of  their  married  lives  vocational  discipline, 
by  the  use  of  leisure  time  left  them  by  a  new  easing  of  house- 
hold service  in  odd  jobs  of  unpaid  "social  work,"  as  is  now 
so  much  the  custom.  The  very  multiplicity  and  variety  of 
ancient  crafts  practiced  in  the  home  make  some  one  activity, 
held  to  rules  of  specialization,  essential  to  the  house-mother's 
development.  The  chosen  vocation  retained  as  an  avocation, 
during  the  house-mother's  active  service,  must  not,  however, 
be  a  chief  dependence  for  either  her  own  or  the  family  sup- 
port lest  the  family  or  herself  suffer.  It  must  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  leasehold  upon  her  chosen  career  to  be  retaken  for  full 
occupancy  as  soon  as  the  children  are  out  of  hand  and  she 
has  begun  to  feel  the  call  of  empty  hours  to  the  old  familiar 
task.  This  is  not  an  impractical  plan,  as  many  women  are 
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proving  by  experience.  And  it  is  easily  demonstrated  that 
society  in  the  past  has  wasted  the  work-power  of  women  past 
the  child-bearing  age  in  more  ruthless  and  stupid  prodigality 
than  any  other  of  its  treasures.  Third,  married  women  with 
young  children  must  learn  to  combine  in  "team  work,"  as 
they  have  never  yet  done,  and  to  make  engagements  by  two 's 
or  three 's  for  the  work  one  unmarried  woman  may  undertake 
alone.  This  is  especially  called  for  in  the  great  social  task 
of  teaching,  "woman's  organic  office  in  the  world,"  as  Emer- 
son called  it.  The  evils  charged  against  a  ' '  feminized  school, ' ' 
where  they  really  exist,  are  those  due  not  so  much  to  the 
sex  of  the  grade  teachers  as  to  their  celibate  condition  in 
the  "permanent  supply"  and  to  the  too  rapidly  changing 
personnel  of  those  who  marry.  The  same  suggested  team 
work  would  operate  well  in  all  the  higher  professions;  and 
the  success  of  "continuation  schools"  proves  that  half-time 
and  third-time  labor  schedules  are  perfectly  feasible  in  manual 
work.  The  fourth  social  principle  to  be  accepted  in  the  inter- 
est of  women  and  the  family  is  one  little  perceived  at  the 
present  time;  namely  that  which  marks  the  limitations  of 
social  usefulness  in  the  specialization  of  labor  itself.  We 
are  beginning  to  see  that  this  process  may  be  carried  so  far 
that  a  shallow  and  a  cheap  person  may  so  fill  the  exacting 
and  narrow  ruts  of  a  specialty  of  manual  wrork  or  professional 
service  as  to  check  ambition  and  power  to  achieve  a  full  and 
rich  personality.  It  would  be  a  spiritual  loss  to  society  if 
all  women  could  become  simply  "experts"  in  some  one  field 
of  labor,  as  so  many  men  are  and  have  to  be ;  almost  as  great 
a  loss  as  would  be  the  leveling  down  of  women  in  chastity  and 
sex-reserve  instead  of  the  leveling  up  of  men  in  order  to 
secure  a  single  standard  of  morals.  Men  and  women  alike 
must  sometime  be  able  to  secure  economic  power  without  los- 
ing the  chance  to  gain  breadth  of  interest  and  richness  of 
human  association.  And  the  mothers  of  the  race  should  lead 
and  are  leading  the  way  in  the  experience  that  will  make 
that  possible. 

Last  of  all,  the  social  principle  by  which  the  claims  of 
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personality  and  the  demands  of  social  solidarity  (now  so 
entangled  in  friction)  may  work  smoothly  to  individual  and 
social  well-being,  the  principle  yet  to  be  clearly  outlined  and 
helpfully  applied,  should  receive  interpretation  and  guidance 
through  the  race  experience  of  woman.  For  that  service  the 
social  education  of  women  must  be  lifted  to  a  far  higher  plane 
of  intellectual  and  ethical  culture.  Deeper  than  all  the  prob- 
lems which  the  booming  of  the  guns  of  the  world-war  has 
forced  upon  the  dullest  social  consciousness  is  the  question, 
How  may  the  individual  conscience,  the  personal  ideal,  the 
lonely  aspiration — these  which  in  prophets  and  saints  since 
the  world  was  have  dowered  the  future  although  disowned 
by  their  own  time — be  harmonized  with,  not  destroyed  by, 
the  new  demand  for  conformity  which  a  new  social  solidarity 
is  making?  May  it  not  be  that  human  beings  of  the  mother- 
sex  who  have  paid  and  still  must  pay  a  price,  one  by  one,  for 
each  single  life,  and  who  have  at  the  same  time  always  been 
held  and  still  must  be  held  supreme  upbuilders  of  the  social 
fabric,  shall  lead  the  race  toward  the  solution  of  this  most 
spiritual  problem  of  democracy? 

If  so,  then  the  social  education  of  women  must  make  them 
able,  even  through  vicarious  suffering,  to  give  birth  to  a 
new  social  idealism;  in  like  manner  with  their  on-bearing  of 
the  generations.  To  fit  women  for  such  a  task  no  price  is 
too  great  for  society  to  pay  for  their  truly  social  education. 


SEX  AS  BIOLOGICAL  SOCIAL  BEHAVIOE 

IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 

Sex,  in  terms  of  normality,  may  be  resolved  into  a  formula : 
sex  normality  =  Se  (x).  The  formula  reads,  sex  normality 
equals  the  self,  times  an  unknown  quantity.  It  is  obvious 
that  two  variables  exist  in  the  formula:  self  and  the  x-im- 
pulse,  whatever  the  latter  may  be.  This  formula,  intelligently 
applied,  leads  to  a  more  sympathetic  understanding  of  human 
nature. 

Human  nature  has  dual  normalities.  Human  activity  may 
be  normal  for  the  single  individual  and  abnormal  for  the 
social  group  or  normal  for  the  social  group  and  distinctly 
abnormal  for  the  individual.  Normality  is  practically  an 
expression  of  the  law  of  averages  acceptable  to  society.  The 
normal  functioning  of  an  individual  may  be  contrary  to  the 
norm  demanded  by  society. 

What  constitutes  normal  sexual  impression  and  expression? 
Who  is  to  decide  upon  their  meaning,  value  or  normality? 
Life  is  shot  through  with  principles  that  are  sexual  in  nature. 
In  hygiene,  esthetics,  art,  ethics,  religion,  anthropology  and 
zoology,  one  finds  the  sex  element  a  vitalizing  principle.  The 
creative  force  motivated  by  social  conditions  and  demands 
is  bound  up  in  the  mores  of  each  age.  In  consequence  the 
normality  of  sex  ideas  and  practices  is  determined  according 
to  the  economic  and  social  status  of  various  groups.  Each 
group  determines  what  shall  constitute  adequacy  of  expres- 
sion and  what  shall  be  taboo  for  the  group. 

Human  nature  possesses  a  fundamental  force  of  sexual  urge 
which  in  its  essence  differs  from  that  existent  among  animals 
below  man.  The  compelling  and  motivating  forces  bound 
up  in  such  a  social  institution  as  the  family  are  equally 
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effective  in  influencing  personal  ideas  and  ideals,  actions  and 
principles  of  action. 

It  is  vitally  important  to  interpret  the  sex  element  in  human 
nature  with  a  frank  appreciation  of  its  permeating  influence 
in  individual  and  in  social  living.  It  is  necessary  to  view 
certain  factors  in  the  essence  of  human  relationships.  In 
discussing  human  nature  one  must  take  cognizance  of  sex 
differentials,  sex  inter-relations  and  sex  harmonies  in  terms 
of  unions  and  fruition. 

Masculinity  and  femininity  are  in  themselves  expressions 
of  sex.  The  anatomy,  physiology,  psychology  and  esthetics 
of  sex  provide  ample  basis  for  a  consideration  of  the  integrat- 
ing value  of  sex  in  human  nature.  The  inter-relations,  inter- 
activities, attitudes  toward  and  dependence  upon  one  sex  by 
the  other  give  rise  to  a  new  set  of  experiences.  They  bring 
about  a  development  of  emotional  activities  and  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  standards  of  behavior,  principles  and  ideals 
that  become  effective  in  moulding  personality,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  are  outgrowths  of  personality.  It  is  apparent 
that  inherent  sex  qualities  modified  individually  by  their 
quantitative  expression,  influence  and  partially  determine 
harmony  in  the  sex  life.  The  sensations  and  sentiments  grow- 
ing out  of  basic  sexual  urges  or  desires  lead  to  courtship  and 
marriage,  or  to  unions  not  recognized  by  society  in  legal 
phraseology.  The  normal  sex  life  of  an  individual  must  not 
be  regarded  as  a  theoretic  phase  of  human  existence,  but  as 
one  of  pronounced  practicality.  The  anatomic  differentiation 
of  the  sexes  is  of  no  greater  moment  than  their  physiological 
variations.  The  psychological  constitution  of  the  sexes  is  of 
no  greater  significance  than  the  social  determination  of  their 
activities  which  are  based  upon  their  relative  potential  inter- 
ests in  procreation  viewed  from  an  economic  and  social  view- 
point. Around  each  phase  of  sexual  differentiation  cluster 
traditions  which  may  be  positive  in  the  sense  of  acceptable 
behavior  openly  acknowledged  and  approved  or  completely 
negative  and  regarded  as  taboo.  Between  these  two  extremes 
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lie  those  mores  which  consider  sexual  activity  in  terms  of 
condonation,  reformation  and  shifting  values. 

One  may  properly  question  whether  the  biologic  phase  of 
sex  determines  social  usage  or  whether  the  sociologic  phase 
of  sexual  activity  determines  the  legitimate  biologic  custom. 
Sexual  life  possesses  a  duality  in  its  expression.  It  may  be 
regarded  both  as  an  instrument  and  as  an  end,  subserving 
racial  progress,  advancement,  growth  and  protection  as  well 
as  individualistic  pleasure  and  satisfaction  as  the  final  end 
and  goal  of  its  activities.  Sex  possesses  dual  manifestations. 
The  mere  fact  that  individual  urges  are  driving  forces  and 
that  personal  satisfactions  are  achieved  during  the  process  of 
conserving  racial  blood  does  not  indicate  that  sexual  life  and 
nature  are  primarily  for  the  gratification  of  individual  urges. 
Nor  does  the  potential  perpetuation  of  the  species  prove  that 
the  sole  function  of  sexual  life  lies  in  the  realm  of  procreation. 
The  non-procreative  phase  of  sexual  activity  has  a  larger 
factual  element  influencing  personal  living  than  the  more 
altruistic  phase  of  the  sexual  impulse  that  looks  forward 
towards  a  time  when  the  personal  creator  lives  on  through 
his  progeny.  In  all  probability  the  relation  between  the 
biologic  urge  and  the  social  urge,  the  biologic  goal  and  the 
social  goal,  grows  out  of  the  essential  duality  of  man's  own 
nature. 

Man  as  an  individual,  an  isolated  unit,  a  purely  individual- 
istic being,  is  largely  a  theoretic  creature.  By  the  very  facts 
of  conception,  mtra-uterine  life,  birth  and  lactation,  he  is 
essentially  a  social  being  at  all  times.  He  is  caught  up  willy- 
nilly  into  the  social  currents  in  which,  through  which  and 
against  which  he  must  struggle  in  order  to  preserve  the 
elements  of  individualism  which  are  to  form  the  outstanding 
part  of  his  dual  personality. 

The  sexual  component  of  human  nature  subserves  the  ego 
and  all  that  it  represents  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  functions 
equally  in  the  interests  of  the  herd.  The  artificial  line  between 
ego-trends  and  herd-trends  is  sometimes  lost  and  at  other 
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times  is  sharply  marked,  depending  on  whether  the  unknown 
sexual  impulses  function  in  harmony  with  social  demands 
and  usages,  or  whether  they  serve  only  individualistic  ends 
and  deny  the  communal  applications  upon  which  society  places 
the  greatest  importance.  It  is  necessary  to  appreciate  that 
society  in  its  written  laws  and  regulations,  in  its  traditions, 
practices,  customs  and  mores,  markedly  differentiates  its 
theory  of  human  conduct  and  its  willingness  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  practices  not  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  mores 
and  ideals.  This  fact  in  itself  cannot  alter  the  part  that  sex 
plays  in  influencing  normal  mentation  and  expression  as  part 
of  a  normal  physiological,  psychological  functioning  of  human 
nature. 

The  complexities  of  social  living  which  vary  in  each  age 
and  generation  profoundly  affect  what  must  be  regarded  as  a 
primary  physical  phase  of  man.  The  term  " physical,"  how- 
ever, is  not  employed  in  a  sense  of  "animal"  because  the 
creative  function  exists  in  the  plant  as  well  as  in  the  animal 
anatomy,  and  the  creative  function  is  based  upon  the  x-factor 
already  mentioned,  without  regard  to  any  specific,  sponta- 
neous intellectual  impetus,  or  necessarily  purposeful  power. 
I  have  avoided  the  word  "instinct"  because  it  is  a  term  that 
is  somewhat  uncertain  in  meaning  but  if  any  phase  of  human 
activity  is  to^  be  regarded  as  instinctive,  certainly  the  sexual 
manifestations  evidence  a  great  underlying,  non-acquired, 
driving  force  as  essential  to  the  nature  and  expression  of  man 
as  the  correspondingly  great  drive  for  food. 

The  sex  instinct,  sex  urge,  or  drive  or  force,  creative  power, 
or  what  you  will  in  the  way  of  a  name,  is  part  of  man's  en- 
vironing force,  helping  to  mould  the  wrorld  in  which  he  lives. 
Its  expression  is  at  once  a  biologic  and  a  social  phenomenon. 
The  variations  in  its  form  of  expression  are  determined  by  the 
existence  of  sexual  types  of  individuals.  The  sexes,  male 
and  female,  give  rise  to  a  vast  number  of  social  relationships 
which  in  turn  affect  what  is  deemed  masculine  or  feminine. 
On  the  other  hand  the  sexes  are  subject  to  pressures  and 
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restraints  that  grow  out  of  new  sets  of  values  actually  de- 
rived from  the  fact  that  sexual  duality  exists. 

The  sex  impulse  gives  rise  primarily  to  a  set  of  psycho- 
logical values  which  are  altered  by  the  interplay  of  the  social 
relations  of  the  sexes  and  are  still  further  modified  by  the 
dominant  influences  of  social  regulation,  social  laws  and  social 
ethics.  Nor  should  one  overlook  the  important  nature  of 
sexual  expression  which  represents  personal  normality.  Con- 
sidering the  existence  of  monogamy,  polygamy,  polyandry, 
homo-sexuality,  and  auto-erotic  behavior  one  can  appreciate 
that  social  and  economic  adaptations  are  vitally  bound  up  in 
normality  of  sex  expression  and  in  turn  are  partially  con- 
ditioned by  them.  The  mental  attitude  of  the  prostitute  and 
the  polyandrist  are  not  generically  alike  any  more  than  are 
the  sentiments  of  a  polygamist  and  a  male  given  to  promis- 
cuity. The  homo-sexualist  and  the  auto-eroticist  possess 
different  psychologic  norms  and  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  their  social  relations  and  their  economic  adjustments. 

Normal  human  nature,  however,  must  not  be  considered 
solely  sexual.  Nor  can  one  escape  the  sexual  implications 
that  are  to  be  found  in  all  human  institutions,  whether  ab- 
original or  modern.  Man  viewed  in  his  totality,  reveals  the 
constant  inter-workings  of  all  the  elements  entering  into  his 
being.  Each  single  factor  may  be  a  unit  when  carefully  dis- 
sected out,  and  specifically  analyzed,  but  in  actual  living  such 
unit  factors  cannot  and  do  not  function  as  independent  units. 
They  possess  a  wider  series  of  functional  variations  depend- 
ent upon,  and  interwoven  with,  the  countless  other  unit  sys- 
tems that  comprise  his  total  being.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
speak  of  man's  nervous  system  as  though  it  were  an  inde- 
pendent unit.  Circulation,  with  the  heart,  arteries,  veins  and 
capillaries  cannot  be  intelligently  appreciated  without  a  con- 
sideration of  the  relation  of  the  respiratory  system  involving 
the  nose,  the  trachea,  and  the  lungs.  The  cardiac  function 
cannot  be  evaluated  without  regard  to  the  renal  and  excretory 
systems ;  nor  can  the  utility  and  function  of  a  single  valve  of 
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the  heart  be  understood  without  relation  to  the  nature  of  the 
blood  which  passes  through  and  over  it,  and  the  nervous 
mechanisms  which  enter  into  its  opening  and  closing.  A  sex- 
ual thrill  will  make  the  heart  beat  faster  while  disappoint- 
ment in  love  will  profoundly  depress  circulation,  digestion 
and  intellectual  capacity. 

It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  appreciate  sex  as  nor- 
mal in  so  far  as  it  functions  in  terms  of  man's  total  organiza- 
tion and  even  in  terms  of  man's  relational  aspects  to  the  world 
about  him.  Sexual  instinct,  sexual  influence  and  sexual  power 
enter  into  his  physical  organization.  Man,  the  animal,  and 
man,  the  higher  animal,  are  no  more  differentiated  on  the 
social  side  than  on  the  physical.  The  absence  of  rutting  and 
seasonal  determination  of  sexual  susceptibility  gives  man  a 
certain  degree  of  power  over  his  own  sexual  activities  which 
is  lacking  in  other  animals,  and  man,  the  conscious  member 
of  society,  is  called  upon  for  sexual  direction  and  control  in 
the  interests  of  a  group,  loosely  or  tightly  organized,  which 
bids  him  unite  and  conform,  or  risk  the  hazards  of  social 
disapproval,  social  punishment  or  even  social  ostracism. 

The  sexual  urge  is  an  expression  of  organic  function.  The 
ramifications  of  the  sexual  system  involve  the  entire  body. 
The  external  anatomy  is  no  more  characteristic  of  sex  than 
are  the  internal  organs  of  generation,  or  the  special  center 
in  the  spinal  cord,  or  the  cerebral  cells  which  control  function. 
Sex  hormones  of  some  kind  are  probably  responsible  for  sex- 
ual differentials,  but  these  are  by  no  means  determined  at 
present  nor  does  their  existence  explain  their  own  origin. 
There  is  little  indication  as  to  how  and  why  they  affect  the 
human  body  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  an  impress  upon 
practically  every  phase  of  human  activity.  A  normal  sexual 
instinct  is  an  expression  of  activity  leading  to  racial  pro- 
duction and  as  such  receives  definite  social  sanctions.  The 
pleasure  content  in  the  reproductive  act  comes  under  social 
repression  to  various  degrees.  In  consequence  there  are 
many  forms  of  circular  response  which  are  even  found  in 
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relation  to  the  exhibition  of  anatomic  and  physiologic  normali- 
ties against  which  society  has  built  up  proprieties  involving 
modesty  and  shame.  Sex  anatomy  enters  into  normal  human 
nature  by  reason  of  general  and  specific  variations.  The 
distinctions  between  the  male  and  the  female  skeleton,  the 
variation  in  muscular  distribution,  and  differences  in  height 
and  weight,  pelvic  bones  and  joint  structure,  impose  definite 
limitations  upon  the  activities  of  boys  and  girls,  and  men  and 
women.  These  very  biologic  differences  due  to  the  general 
anatomic  construction  bear  a  multitude  of  relations  to  the 
internal  forces  activating  each  individual.  Interests,  enthusi- 
asms, emotional  enjoyment  and  social  goals  may  be  definitely 
limited  or  advanced  by  reason  of  general  deviations  in  skeletal 
and  muscular  structure  from  the  masculine  or  feminine  norm. 
Special  anatomic  considerations,  due  to  the  difference  in  ex- 
ternal genitalia,  and  the  variations  in  mammary  structure, 
lead  to  differences  in  the  active  and  potentials  of  the  sexes. 
The  consciousness  of  possession  or  non-possession  of  ade- 
quate organs  of  generation  definitely  affects  viewpoints,  atti- 
tudes and  sentiments  in  varying  degree.  Consciousness  of 
sex  organs  as  part  of  sexuality  is  productive  of  psychologic 
responses. 

The  biologic  phase  of  anatomy  is  divided  in  terms  of  struc- 
ture and  function.  Patently  the  internal  sexual  organs  do 
not  influence  human  nature  in  terms  of  their  self -recognition, 
but  are  manifest  in  a  most  important  manner  by  virtue  of 
their  physiological  functions.  Masculinity  arises  from  the 
possession  and  secretion  of  the  testes  and  not  from  the  mere 
possession  of  an  external  muscular  organ  of  generation. 
Similarly,  femininity  is  dependent  upon  the  functional  capa- 
city of  the  ovaries.  It  is  patent,  therefore,  that  the  sexual 
influences  upon  human  nature  are  dependent  upon  a  balance 
of  external  and  internal  forces.  These  are  biologically  re- 
lated if  not  harmonized,  with  greater  dominance  or  influence 
inherent  in  the  physiology  of  the  sexual  organization  rather 
than  in  its  anatomy.  One  must  admit  that  there  are  pro- 
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found  relations  between  personal  anatomy,  considered  as  an 
expression  of  sex  in  itself,  and  as  a  factor  in  attractiveness, 
comeliness  and  shapeliness,  or  in  the  expression  of  strength 
and  power,  grace  and  suppleness.  A  dual  effect  arises  from 
the  consciousness  of  the  possession  of  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able attributes  as  part  of  the  machinery  of  sexual  attraction 
and  the  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  individual  to  the  atti- 
tudes of  other  individuals  of  the  same  or  the  opposite  sex 
to  these  external  attributes.  The  psychological  phase  of 
external  anatomy  must  be  recognized  as  a  component  of 
sex  appeal. 

The  psychological  results  of  sexual  physiology  are  of 
greater  significance  because  the  physiological  function  of  the 
sexual  organs  is  at  once  the  determiner  of  the  sex  and  a 
tremendous  factor  in  establishing  the  sexual  part  that  the 
individual  is  to  play  in  social  life.  Sexual  physiology  must 
not  be  regarded  as  merely  the  isolated  function  of  the  repro- 
ductive organs  but  rather  as  the  full  expression  of  sexuality 
of  the  total  organism  with  due  regard  for  the  influence  of  the 
sexual  components  affecting  the  rest  of  the  organism,  and 
the  influence  of  all  parts  of  the  human  structure  upon  the 
functioning  of  the  various  organs  involved  in  the  reproduc- 
tive system. 

The  sexual  organism  involves  various  secretions,  some  of 
which  are  general  in  nature,  affecting  sexual  adjustment, 
while  others  are  special  secretions  designed  to  promote  re- 
production. The  general  secretions  are  mainly  the  internal 
secretions  of  the  ovaries  or  testes  which  help  to  determine 
femininity  or  masculinity.  They  are  responsible  for  the 
development  of  the  secondary  sexual  characteristics,  which 
determine  the  maximum  differences  between  the  sexes  and 
which  differentiate  infantilism  from  maturity.  These  internal 
hormonic  secretions  affect  not  merely  the  total  organic  struc- 
ture of  the  body  through  action  upon  the  bones,  muscles  and 
viscera  but  are  definitely  related  to  the  evolutional  and 
involutional  development  of  the  sex  life  and  power. 
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It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  the  development  of 
the  menses  upon  normal  human  nature.  The  tremendous 
expansions  of  adolescence  along  physical,  intellectual,  emo- 
tional, and  social  lines  are  as  indicative  of  the  profound 
effects  of  sexual  evolution  as  the  alterations  occurring  in 
the  climacteric.  Then  reproductive  power  is  waning  and 
the  fire  of  femininity  goes  through  a  transformation  which 
all  too  frequently  transforms  the  individual  emotionally  and 
socially  as  well  as  anatomically  and  physiologically.  The 
development  of  menstruation  and  the  first  production  of 
semen  often  cause  a  deep  mental  reaction  in  adolescents  but 
an  even  more  profound  effect  may  arise  from  the  social  atti- 
tude towards  these  phenomena  and  from  the  lack  of  adequate 
instruction  of  the  young  concerning  the  origin,  nature,  mean- 
ing and  function  of  these  natural  developments.  The  social 
outlook  upon  sex  life  that  in  the  past  has  regarded  so  much 
of  it  as  taboo  and  illicit  has  been  responsible  for  many  forms 
of  mental  distress  in  alleged  civilized  communities  that  are 
impossible  under  aboriginal  conditions,  particularly  among 
groups  whose  civilization  countenance  early  marriage. 

The  social  phases  of  physiology  are  so  thoroughly  inter- 
twined with  the  social  phases  of  psychology  that  one  can 
only  say  generically  that  the  internal  secretions  from  the 
essential  sex  organs  are  important  factors  in  making  human 
nature  what  it  is,  and  that  the  secondary  secretions  of  the 
essential  sex  organs  are  responsible  for  making  the  race  what 
it  is.  If  one  could  divorce  sexual  physiology  from  social 
physiology,  mankind  would  consist  only  of  robots.  Sexual 
biology  and  sexual  sociology  are  intimate  phases  of  human 
existence.  For  purposes  of  discussion  they  may  be  separated 
but  they  function  together  and  are  as  inseparable  as  the  two 
sides  of  a  sheet  of  paper. 

The  psychological  reactions  of  human  beings  constitute 
the  machinery  of  reaction  for  living  and  likewise  the  ma- 
chinery for  reaction  to  environment.  Man,  with  his  peculiar 
capacities  of  memory  and  recall,  comparison,  contrast  and 
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imagination,  is  a  reaction  system  through  which  the  higher 
values  of  life  must  be  denned.  Normal  psychology  is  more 
than  a  consideration  of  consciousness  and  sub-consciousness, 
or  erogenous  zones  and  struggling  complexes.  The  psycho- 
logical foundations  of  normal  activity  cannot  disregard  the 
fundamental  fact  that  sexual  reactivity  is  conditioned  by  the 
totality  of  an  individual. 

Normal  human  nature  presents  components  which  ordi- 
narily are  wholly  psychological,  but  which  patently  possess 
such  marked  interdependence  and  interrelations  with  physi- 
ology that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  fine  line  between  them.  The 
effects  of  sex  psychology  upon  human  nature  or  the  state 
of  human  nature  dependent  upon  the  effect  of  the  sexual 
urge  upon  general  organization  together  with  the  effect  of 
the  general  bodily  organization  upon  sex  activities  constitute 
an  important  part  of  man  functioning  biologically  and 
socially.  One  cannot,  save  for  purposes  of  discussion,  isolate 
sex  consciousness  and  sex  unconsciousness.  One  can  mark 
the  variation  between  the  force  of  a  sexual  drive  and  the 
force  of  a  social  sex  taboo.  The  development  of  sex  asser- 
tion or  sexual  reserve  is  part  of  the  harmonization  of  indi- 
vidual unrest  or  purpose  and  social  stabilities  and  purpose. 

The  primary  sexual  drive,  psychologically  interpreted, 
enters  into  every  phase  of  the  relation  of  the  sexes.  It 
involves  the  development  of  the  affections  and  the  later  ex- 
perimentation with  them,  the  emotional  expansions  of 
adolescence,  the  emotional  search  for  complementary  sexual 
attraction  through  courtship,  mating  and  marriage.  The 
development  of  tender  feeling  and  of  parental  feelings,  the 
growth  of  sympathy,  the  sense  of  human  interdependence, 
and  many  of  the  main-springs  of  philanthropy  and  a  sense 
of  brotherhood  arise  from  the  expansion  of  sexual  relations, 
sublimated  into  socially  useful  forms.  The  entire  emotional 
content  of  maturation  is  an  outgrowth  of  physiological  trans- 
formation. The  transition  from  an  infantile  state  to  maturity 
results  from  the  development  of  the  gonadal  system.  All  the 
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anatomic  and  physiologic  variations  induced  by  new  dif- 
ferentiations enter  into  the  development  of  adolescent  ideals 
and  moral  purposes. 

Sexuality  in  its  various  forms  is  such  a  powerful  force 
under  normal  conditions  that  life,  organized  under  sexual 
primacy,  throws  intelligence  into  the  background  and  leads 
to  forms  of  activity,  which,  while  normal  for  the  individual, 
resent  the  standards  of  normality  established  by  society. 
Under  normal  conditions,  however,  the  intelligence  is  applied 
under  the  guidance  of  social  theory  for  the  purpose  of 
restraint,  direction  and  control  of  sexual  activity  in  harmony 
with  the  mores.  The  intelligence,  however,  does  not  always 
function  adequately  under  the  conditions  of  stress  and  strain 
that  at  times  may  arise  wholly  within  the  individual  and 
which  may  lead  to  continued  auto-erotic  practices;  or  the 
effect  may  be  caused  by  external  pressures  in  which  intel- 
ligence surrenders  for  an  emotional  satisfaction  which  is  not 
regarded  intellectually  as  an  ideal  pattern  of  activity. 

It  is  patent  that  the  sexual  factors  permeating  and  affect- 
ing normal  maturation  to  no  small  extent  have  profound 
relationships  to  the  natural  development  of  principles  of 
esthetics  and  ethics,  the  standards  of  which  are  more  or  less 
fixed  by  social  judgments  rather  than  by  individual  deter- 
mination. The  sexual  urge  has  strong  psychological  influ- 
ence upon  the  development  of  the  ego  into  its  highest  forms, 
into  its  expansions  and  growths  along  lines  ordinarily  termed 
cultural  and  spiritual.  Concomitantly  the  same  underlying 
factors  which  serve  to  broaden  the  individual  into  a  socially 
conscious  adult,  bring  about  a  capacity  for  social  living  in 
terms  of  personal  satisfaction  and  with  recognition  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  mass  regulation  for  personal  security,  comfort 
and  even  happiness.  Hence  one  finds  the  sexual  urge  respon- 
sible for  numerous  loyalties  and  for  varying  emotional  and 
intellectual  growth  derived  from  friendships,  loyalties,  loves 
and  matings. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  the  sexual  development  of 
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man  passes  through  a  recognized  evolution.  First  mainly 
self-centered  or  auto-erotic,  it  gradually  becomes  trans- 
formed, with  a  sex  consciousness  that  is  represented  by  homo- 
sexual interests,  if  not  enthusiasms;  finally  there  develops 
a  transference  of  interest  to  the  opposite  sex  eventuating  into 
socially  normal  hetero-sexual  ideas  and  practices.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  sexual  development  cease  at  an  early  age, 
the  auto-erotic  or  homo-sexual  characteristics  that  remain 
constitute  normality  for  the  individual  nature,  even  though 
they  are  deemed  abnormal  in  terms  of  social  sex  norms.  The 
social  ideal  of  hetero-sexuality  is  the  only  one  which  society 
can  accept  because  it  is  the  only  one  that  promotes  social 
growth  numerically  and  provides  the  possibility  of  social 
advancement  through  the  possible  eugenic  development  of 
the  race. 

Psychologically  the  process  of  socialization  is  the  process 
of  adapting  the  primary  sexual  urge  to  function  in  con- 
formity with  social  demands  without  producing  a  disharmony 
within  the  individual  organism  or  a  breach  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  various  social  groups  with  which  he  has  con- 
tact. A  gradual  change  in  development  of  the  sexual  drives 
from  auto-eroticism  to  hetero-sexuality  involves  numerous 
conditioning  factors  that  bring  about  varying  degrees  of 
repression  and  suppression  and  lead  to  the  development  of 
complexes  that  may  or  may  not  be  disadvantageous. 

Fundamentally  the  normal  psychological  influences  of 
sexuality  arise  from  sex  consciousness,  sex  attraction  and 
the  sex  urges  and  impulses,  all  of  which  in  varying  degree 
influence  the  total  personality  according  to  their  intensity, 
duration  and  controlability.  Many  difficulties  arise  from  a 
failure  to  recognize  the  nature  and  meaning  of  the  psychology 
of  sex  in  its  relation  to  the  primary  urge  and  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  more  harmful  effects  upon  human  nature  than 
the  frank  admission  of  their  power  and  place  in  human 
thought,  in  human  growth  and  in  human  activity. 

The  normal  human  organism  presents  progessive  develop- 
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ment  from  infancy  to  maturity.  The  infantile  period  is  more 
markedly  differentiated  by  anatomic  considerations,  by  the 
development  of  awareness  as  to  sex  and  by  such  secretions  as 
the  entire  endocrine  system  provides  for  the  development 
of  the  more  characteristic  types  of  activity  of  each  of  the 
sexes.  A  large  part  of  the  infantile  sexual  development  is 
influenced,  however,  by  the  conscious  fostering  of  those  char- 
acteristics and  attributes  which  have  ever  been  deemed  as 
essentially  male  or  essentially  female.  The  sexual  ideation 
of  the  child,  therefore,  takes  part  of  its  coloring  from  the 
social  impress  rather  than  by  reason  of  the  essential  demands 
of  the  sexual  organization.  The  social  stimulation  during 
this  infantile  period  is  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  sexual  reserves,  repressions  and  inhibitions,  the 
development  of  modesty  and  even  shame.  The  auto-erotic 
potentials  of  this  period  afford  abundant  occasion  for  repres- 
sion because  of  social  attitudes  towards  all  practices  seem- 
ingly masturbatory  in  nature.  As  a  whole,  however,  the 
sexual  factor  is  not  preeminent  during  the  infantile  period. 
The  adolescent  period  initiated  by  pubescence  and  the 
development  of  secondary  characteristics  reveals  the  most 
profound  influences  of  the  underlying  sexual  factors.  Ado- 
lescence is  the  transitional  period  of  growth.  It  begins  with 
unusual  growth  in  body  form,  power  and  activity  and  should 
end  in  the  general  stabilization  of  maturity.  This  period  of 
sexual  evolution  has  its  definite  effects  on  the  body,  the  mind, 
the  emotions  and  the  judgments,  and  upon  all  activities  in 
terms  of  inhibition  and  control.  It  is  the  period  of  the  largest 
evolution  of  the  personality.  There  is  a  tremendous  develop- 
ment of  self  growing  out  of  feelings  of  effort  or  strain  and 
the  feelings  that  accompany  the  emotional  experience  and 
voluntary  activities  resultant  from  the  transformations 
ascribable  to  the  dominating  influences  of  the  gonads.  One 
need  not  describe  the  processes  of  adolescence  so  as  to  ex- 
plore carefully  the  many  special  trends  of  growth.  In  a 
general  way  everyone  is  familiar  with  the  pronounced  and 
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profound  physical  growth,  the  alterations  in  appearance  and 
physique  and  the  activities  of  the  endocrine  secretions.  There 
is  an  appreciation  of  the  broadening  of  mentation,  the 
greater  activity  of  intelligence  and  the  growth  of  the  imagina- 
tion which  influences  thought  and  decision  even  as  it  tends  to 
find  pleasurable  expression  in  poetry  and  romance.  The 
profound  emotional  disturbances  which  influence  acceptances 
are  bound  closely  with  moral  trends  which  guide  or  determine 
action  and  lead  to  a  greater  stability  and  sociability  of  char- 
acter. The  innate  qualities,  that  develop  as  conditioned  by 
the  opportunities  provided  by  the  environment,  lead  to  ado- 
lescent experiences  which  color  and  affect  the  sentiments 
and  emotions,  the  conscience  and  ideals  of  the  adolescent. 

In  the  welter  of  struggling  social  impulses  and  sexual  urges 
the  adolescent  finds  much  reason  for  strife,  for  doubts  and 
questionings.  The  emerging  adolescent  seeks  to  understand 
and  engage  his  sexual  activities  so  as  to  secure  for  himself 
a  greater  degree  of  recognition  and  power,  a  larger  degree 
of  dominance  and  independence.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
a  struggling  for  internal  harmony  which  can  only  be  com- 
pletely attained  when  there  is  a  reasonable  degree  of  external 
harmony.  The  ego  expands  under  the  pressure  of  the  wish 
and  the  will,  and  there  is  a  tremendous  struggle  to  put  the 
self  across  and  to  be  like  others,  and  to  be  liked  by  others 
while  preserving  some  individuality.  Out  of  the  numerous 
impulses  and  emotions  growing  from  sexual  expansion  there 
is  a  consciousness  of  the  growing  self  and  an  adaptive 
renunciation  of  many  individualistic  trends  in  order  to  secure 
a  fuller  social  development  in  position.  The  ego  expands  by 
contracting  to  its  functional  optimum  for  social  valuation. 

It  is  at  this  time  that  all  the  sexual  drives  and  urges  are 
met  (and  opposed  all  too  frequently)  by  a  large  variety  of 
social  influences  such  as  the  attitudes  of  the  home  and  of 
society,  the  changing  mores  and  traditions  and  the  vast  series 
of  social  instruments  such  as  education,  law,  government 
and  religion. 
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During  the  period  of  adolescent  change  there  is  a  search 
for  self-understanding,  a  desire  for  self-trial  and  an  effort 
at  self -judgment,  with  an  attempt  to  secure  self-government. 
Hence  from  this  very  sexual  expansion  there  arises  a  more 
definite  concept  of  right  and  wrong  just  as  there  is  an  effort 
to  distinguish  between  romance  and  love  itself.  The  search 
for  adventure  and  experience,  the  desire  for  individuality, 
the  testing  out  of  emotional  strength  and  emotional  control 
with  a  recognition  of  the  upper  and  lower  limitations  of  power 
are  real  events  in  sexual  development.  Self-judgment  by 
comparison  and  by  contrast,  by  competition  and  by  realiza- 
tion brings  forth  an  ego,  more  controlled  in  its  assertiveness, 
and  more  ready  for  social  growth.  The  self-government  itself 
is  bound  up  with  a  recognition  of  public  sentiments  and  judg- 
ments and  new  personal  ideals  together  with  a  realization  of 
existent  social  hypocrisies,  changing  customs  and  such 
maladjustments  as  society  makes  all  too  evident. 

From  the  adolescent  advance  in  understanding,  with  the 
outgrowth  of  sympathy  and  love,  there  comes  a  real  state 
of  maturity  in  which  the  sexual  values  are  more  thoroughly 
bound  up  with  social  values.  In  our  present  form  of  social 
organization  society  views  everything  pertaining  to  sexuality 
as  an  instrument  for  procreation  primarily,  and  with  a 
secondary  function  that  may  be  termed  personal  or  social  in 
character,  with  pleasure  as  its  goal.  There  has  been  a  very 
tardy  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  procreative  phase  of 
sexual  life  is  in  itself  a  most  significant  social  function  with 
broad  personal  connotations.  At  the  same  time,  what  society 
deems  merely  a  social  function  is  also  essentially  biologic 
in  so  far  as  it  promotes  personal  growth,  welfare  and  more 
adequate  activity. 

As  has  been  remarked  above  the  influence  of  sex  upon 
normal  human  nature  cannot  be  asserted  without  a  due 
appreciation  of  the  socially  plastic  factors  which  enter  into 
the  psychological  influences  guiding  personal  development. 
Society  lays  down  the  principles  of  sexual  behavior  which 
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are  most  acceptable  for  its  own  purpose  in  each  age  and 
generation.  Consequently  part  of  the  influence  of  sex  arises 
from  a  recognition  of  what  may  be  termed  the  social  rights 
and  the  social  duties  of  each  sex.  There  follows  the  recogni- 
tion that  social  approval  or  disapproval  rests  upon  certain 
forms  of  sex  activity.  Social  judgment  and  pressures  underlie 
the  personal  assumption  of  a  plan  of  life  that  is  in  harmony 
with  what  society  regards  as  proper,  beautiful  and  useful. 
To  decide  to  live  out  of  harmony  with  the  standards  that 
society  bids  its  members  adopt  and  venerate  is  to  be  abnormal 
if  not  immoral.  Sexual  influence  considered  in  terms  of  social 
normality  involves  the  development  of  self-control  through 
the  powers  of  suppression  and  inhibition,  through  com- 
promises with  social  law  or  the  willing  or  unwilling  accept- 
ance of  social  sexual  regulations. 

The  psychic  importance  of  sex  characteristics  and  attitudes 
in  determining  personal  activities  in  relation  to  other  indi- 
viduals, of  the  present  and  of  the  future  generation,  is  mani- 
fest in  the  influences  of  sexual  nature,  growth,  development 
and  control  as  the  basis  of  intelligent  and  honest  thinking, 
feeling  and  self -guidance.  Sex  underlies  and  conditions  crea- 
tion not  merely  of  the  physical  body  but  of  the  mind,  with 
its  protean  potentials.  Sex  is  involved  likewise  in  all  that 
grows  out  of  the  nature  and  function  of  both  the  body  and  the 
mind.  The  fundamental  factors  that  enter  into  rational  liv- 
ing and  into  intellectual  and  spiritual  life,  as  well  as  into 
man's  physical  and  emotional  activity,  arise  from  the 
harmonious  development  of  the  biologic  social  unity. 


ADOLESCENCE  MADE  EASY  * 

BENJAMIN   C.   GBUENBERG 

The  maxim  nil  admirare  does  not  apply  to  the  study  of 
strange  or  foreign  peoples,  since  foreigners  are  notoriously 
given  to  violating  the  accepted  norms  of  human  nature — that 
is,  the  familiar  ways  of  thinking  and  acting.  They  are  always 
queer;  and  in  this  the  Samoans  are  no  exception.  Miss 
Mead  has  drawn  a  sympathetic  and  engaging  picture  of  a 
people  by  no  means  simple-minded  but  living  according  to  a 
comparatively  simple  cultural  pattern.  No  evidences  of 
anxiety  neuroses,  no  consuming  jealousies,  no  suicides  con- 
sequent upon  embezzlement  or  unemployment,  no  serious 
problems  of  delinquency  or  crime,  no  insanity  or  oil  scandals, 
no  prostitution,  no  parasites  either  male  or  female. 

We  have  come  to  associate  the  adolescent  period  with  storm 
and  stress,  violent  efforts  at  readjustment,  revolt  and  escape. 
Do  these  manifestations  represent  something  inevitable,  a 
necessity  arising  from  the  very  nature  of  the  human  organ- 
ism, or  do  they  represent  reactions  to  special  conditions? 
Guarding  against  the  fallacy  of  thinking  of  heredity  or 
environment,  we  learn  that  under  certain  circumstances  the 
adolescent  —  specifically  here  the  adolescent  girl  —  can  come 
through  without  nervous  disturbances,  without  parental  fixa- 
tion, without  revolt  against  authority,  without  any  of  the 
other  troublesome  complexes  of  which  we  have  evidence  all 
around  us.  How  do  they  do  it?  After  writing  off  at  one 
stroke  so  long  a  list  of  the  difficulties  and  problems  that  be- 
set our  own  civilization,  one  is  tempted  to  ask  whether  these 
other  people  have  not  perhaps  hit  upon  a  way  of  life  that  is 

*  Based  on  Coming  of  Age  in  Samoa:  a  Psychological  Study  of  Primitive 
Youth  for  Western  Civilization.  By  Margaret  Mead,  Assistant  Curator  of 
Ethnology,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Foreword  by  Professor 
Franz  Boas.  12  mo.,  pp.  xv-f-29>7.  New  York,  William  Morrow  &  Co.  1938. 
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superior  to  ours.  The  author  does  not,  however,  fall  into  this 
crude  trap. 

The  picture  of  Samoan  life  almost  immediately  reveals  the 
significant  and  differentiating  features.  Everybody  works, 
except  the  very  young  children.  A  rigid  taboo  permanently 
separates  brother  and  sister  from  their  early  years,  and 
segregates  the  sexes  during  a  large  part  of  their  lives.  At 
the  same  time  the  facts  of  sex  are  openly  acknowledged  and 
accepted,  as  are  the  facts  of  birth  and  of  death.  Apparently 
it  is  never  necessary,  in  Samoa,  for  a  mother  to  answer  the 
child's  questions  about  "where  babies  come  from"  since  such 
questions  are  never  asked — everybody  knows  from  first  hand 
observation  made  very  early  in  life. 

In  the  next  place,  being  born  is  itself  a  commonplace — that 
is  to  say,  the  birth  rate  is  very  high,  the  intervals  between 
births,  for  a  given  mother,  are  comparatively  short.  Children 
therefore  learn  human  nature  from  being  at  all  times  in  the 
very  midst  of  it.  There  are  always  present  both  older  and 
younger,  both  stronger  and  weaker,  and  many  of  each.  As 
far  back  as  she  can  remember  the  Samoan  girl  has  been 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  looking  after  younger  chil- 
dren, and  from  the  first  her  hopes  turn  to  the  time  when  one 
of  the  younger  ones  becomes  large  enough  to  relieve  her.  It 
is  in  the  nature  of  the  young  caretaker,  as  it  is  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  land,  to  carry  the  task  as  lightly  as  possible:  it 
is  easier  to  indulge  and  cajole  children  than  to  train  them; 
it  is  easier  to  look  the  other  way  than  to  take  things  too 
seriously. 

Along  with  the  fertility  is  to  be  noted  the  easy-going  family 
relations.  Each  age  group  in  a  composite  household  feels 
its  community  as  a  group  of  brothers  or  sisters.  One  is  not 
too  particular  about  which  of  the  elders  is  the  father  or 
uncle,  the  mother  or  aunt.  If  the  cousin's  house  is  more 
agreeable,  the  child  picks  himself  up  and  moves,  without 
prejudice.  He  can  come  back  when  he  is  ready,  or  go  to 
another  of  his  several  potential  "homes."  Under  the  cir- 
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cumstances  there  is  no  chance  for  a  child  to  become  petted 
and  spoiled ;  nor  need  he  allow  himself  to  be  unduly  repressed 
and  tempted  to  defiance  in  compensation. 

The  Samoans  accept  individual  differences,  not  as  a  result 
of  biometric  testing  or  of  academic  teaching,  but  as  an  obvious 
commonplace  of  life  about  which  nothing  is  to  be  done.  The 
duller  child  may  be  somewhat  in  more  need  of  encourage- 
ment, but  nobody  has  much  time  or  inclination  to  bother  about 
him.  The  brighter  child,  on  the  other  hand,  is  constantly 
restrained,  since  it  is  not  considered  good  form  to  "presume 
beyond  one's  years."  However  much  individuals  may  differ 
in  intelligence  and  skills,  every  child  has  his  chance  to  shine — 
in  the  public  dance.  Here  individuality  is  encouraged  and 
asserts  itself  in  a  form  that  does  not  affect  economic  power 
or  competitive  advantage.  Everybody  dances,  everybody  ap- 
preciates dancing,  everybody  can  be  distinctive  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  dance.  Actual  inferiorities  find  adequate 
compensations  in  the  attainment  of  prestige  through  the 
fantastic,  the  humorous,  the  extreme,  the  unusual.  Even 
handicaps  may  be  exploited. 

Finally,  sex  practices  are  accepted  as  legitimate  sources  of 
pleasure.  When  the  adolescent  girl  becomes  sufficiently 
developed  to  escape  from  her  playmates  and  join  the  older 
group,  she  attains  a  degree  of  freedom  unknown  to  the  baby- 
tenders  and  the  baby-bearers.  The  intermediate  period  is 
in  all  ways  the  easiest  and  the  most  pleasant.  Marriage  is 
postponed  as  long  as  possible  since  it  brings  restrictions  as 
well  as  responsibilities. 

The  sexual  promiscuity  during  this  period  serves  in  effect 
as  an  experimental  search  for  a  mate,  and  monogamy  is 
considered  the  normal  status  of  adult  men  and  women.  There 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  extramarital  sex  play,  but  the 
people  of  social  status  and  responsibility  are  considered  too 
busy  and  too  lofty  for  such  things.  A  result  of  these  various 
conditions  is  a  rather  tardy  and  not  too  vigorous  specialization 
of  affection. 
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The  essential  contrast  between  our  own  culture  and  one 
like  that  of  Samoa  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  extent  to  which 
individual  specialization  is  encouraged  and  carried,  or  in  the 
value  placed  upon  such  individualization.  In  Samoa  every- 
thing is  taken  rather  casually,  nobody  cares  very  deeply 
about  anything  or  anybody,  no  great  stakes  are  involved  in 
any  play.  There  are  no  serious  conflicts  because  there  are 
no  seriously  conflicting  demands  upon  one's  discriminations 
and  decisions.  In  a  rather  homogeneous  population,  with  a 
rather  static  culture,  all  important  decisions  are  already 
made  in  advance  by  conventionalized  forms  of  conduct.  Things 
are  done  by  everybody  because  everybody  is  doing  them, 
always  has  been.  The  young  men  and  women  do  not  need, 
in  the  course  of  their  growing  up,  to  concern  themselves  with 
the  many  kinds  of  religions,  the  many  kinds  of  political  and 
economic  theories,  the  many  kinds  of  ethical  doctrines,  that 
beset  the  adolescent  with  us.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
not  only  a  heterogeneous  population,  with  a  great  variety  of 
traditional  beliefs  and  standards  a,nd  ceremonials  and  values, 
but  we  are  in  a  constant  ferment  regarding  every  important 
phase  of  life.  Our  young  person  is  completely  surrounded 
by  perplexities  and  dilemmas,  so  that  every  impulse  is  con- 
fronted with  an  acquired  inhibition  or  an  external  prohibi- 
tion, and  every  judgment  with  misgivings,  since  the  opposite 
judgment  can  be  as  readily  rationalized. 

Another  view  of  this  important  contrast  is  seen  in  the 
inability  of  the  Samoans  to  understand  our  ideas  of  indi- 
vidual devotion  and  romantic  love.  No  individual  is  to  them 
of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  all  the  fuss  that  we  some- 
times make  about  a  particular  person.  One  is  of  course 
occasionally  disappointed;  but  it  is  generally  assumed  that 
there  are  many  more  fish  in  the  sea.  Nothing  matters  enough 
to  warrant  hysterics  or  heroics.  Early  in  life  you  discover 
standard  practice  and  conform  to  it.  It  is  rarely  that  one 
is  driven  to  revolt,  since  the  standard  practice  makes  no 
severe  demands  upon  the  individual. 
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The  general  freedom,  in  Samoa,  from  the  kinds  of  conflicts 
that  make  life  so  difficult  for  a  large  proportion  of  our  boys 
and  girls  does  not  insure  a  model  after  which  we  may  decide 
to  pattern  our  own  lives.  Miss  Mead  makes  it  clear  enough 
that  there  are  involved  more  fundamental  questions,  and 
that  we  have  to  pay  the  price  of  what  we  consider  of  greater 
value.  This  price  has  included  the  neuroses  and  rebellions 
and  heartbreaks  of  adolescents.  It  need  not,  however,  be 
a  constant  levy,  since  it  has  gone  in  part  to  pay  for  the 
very  transition  from  a  more  primitive  society  to  one  in 
which  the  individual  has  attained  a  distinct  status;  the  very 
process  of  becoming  "civilized"  has  involved  tremendous 
sacrifices.  The  solution  is  to  be  found  neither  in  a  reversion 
to  an  unthinking  naturalism  nor  in  a  more  rigid  conven- 
tionalization of  the  standards  of  any  one  class.  Indeed,  the 
Christian  missionaries  in  Samoa  have  wisely  adapted  their 
propaganda  to  the  traditions  and  temper  of  the  natives  and 
solemnly  overlook  certain  features  of  life  that  do  not  harmo- 
nize with  the  gospel  which  they  thought  they  were  bringing: 
it  would  be  futile  for  them  to  preach  the  doctrine  that  sex 
is  the  work  of  the  devil,  or  at  least  created  by  the  deity  for 
man's  bedevilment,  so  they  concern  themselves  with  other 
things. 

If  we  have  do  draw  a  moral,  it  must  be  in  asking  ourselves 
some  further  questions.  In  view  of  the  heterogeneity  of  the 
human  race,  is  it  necessary  to  assume  that  one  pattern  of 
living  must  be  the  "best"  for  all?  Must  we  assume  that 
what  is  suitable  for  Samoan  adolescents  can  be  adapted  for 
the  benefit  of  ours?  Can  we  conceive — and  accept — several 
grades  of  individuation  existing  side  by  side  in  the  same 
culture — and  do  they  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  here  and  now? 
Is  it  important  to  save  children  from  the  difficulties  involved 
in  making  serious  decisions,  by  standardizing  all  life  in  ad- 
vance, or  by  "protecting"  them?  Is  it  practicable  to  teach 
children  to  make  decisions  and  choices  in  anticipation  of 
problems  ?  Can  all  be  taught  to  decide  for  themselves  ?  Must 
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they  all  eventually  make  the  same  decisions?  Can  people 
learn  to  make  their  decisions  without  fear  and  without 
repining  ? 

Miss  Mead  has  made  an  important  contribution  to  descrip- 
tive anthropology  and  has  raised  for  us  serious  questions 
regarding  many  points  that  had  been  considered  settled — 
in  the  minds  of  some.  The  book  is  fascinating  reading  and 
demands  a  minimum  of  technical  knowledge  of  any  kind. 
An  index  ought  to  be  useful  for  the  student,  and  should  be 
included  in  a  later  edition. 


SEX  QUESTIONNAIRES 

Uses  and  abuses  of  the  questionnaire  method  of  inquiry 
have  been  and  still  are  the  subjects  of  much  discussion, 
heated  and  otherwise.  At  its  best  the  method  is  none  too 
satisfactory;  at  less  than  its  best  it  is  largely  valueless  and 
often  a  nuisance. 

Leading  questions  influence  their  answer,  sometimes  to  so 
great  an  extent  as  to  make  them  scientifically  unsound; 
hypothetical  questions  predicated  on  what  the  questionee 
''would  do"  in  a  given  situation,  unless  adequately  safe- 
guarded result,  largely,  in  guesses  based  on  what  he  thinks 
he  ought  to  do  under  the  circumstances  outlined.  Experience 
has  shown  that  oftentimes  he  does  just  the  opposite  when 
actually  confronted  with  the  conditions  stated. 

Two  tests  which  seem  basic  for  a  sound  questionnaire  are : 
first,  has  it  important  scientific  or  sociological  objectives  and, 
second,  are  the  questions  so  planned  and  arranged  as  to 
achieve  these  objectives  if  adequately  answered?  Other  im- 
portant considerations  have  to  do  with  the  age,  education, 
environment,  and  social  status  of  the  group  to  be  questioned. 
In  so-called  sex  questionnaires  the  rather  indefinable  canons 
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of  good  taste  may  be  used,  very  properly,  as  additional 
criteria  in  measuring  the  wisdom  of  the  proposed  inter- 
rogations. 

These  tests  and  checks  are  essential  and  the  failure  to 
apply  them  renders  the  individual  or  group  responsible  for 
the  questionnaire  liable  to  charges  of  scientific  negligence 
and  social  crudity — neither  of  which  is  a  crime  but  both 
of  which  indicate  lack  of  research  technique  and  judgment. 
Nor  is  the  plea  of  "academic  liberty"  a  logical  defense  to 
these  defects.  Academic  freedom  should  be  used,  just  as  is 
the  case  in  other  academic  privileges,  with  due  regard  to  the 
rights  of  the  entire  faculty  and  student  body,  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  institution,  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
As  to  this  last  group  it  is  inevitable  that  publicity  or  gossip 
about  sex  conduct  and  prevailing  views  at  a  given  college 
will  affect  the  entire  community  status  in  the  eyes  of  the 
general  public. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  several  striking  examples  have 
occurred  of  maladroit  usage  in  questionnaire  studies  of  sex 
in  individual  and  community  life.  Some  of  these  have  violated 
one  or  all  of  the  simple  bases  outlined  above.  They  have 
started  with  prefatory  paragraphs  tending  to  bias  the  student 
for  or  against  certain  conditions  or  social  institutions.  They 
have  included  questions  which  plainly  indicated  the  ex- 
pected answers.  They  have  asked  other  questions  which 
might  satisfy  curiosity  but  are  valueless  as  far  as  adduc- 
ing scientific  results  is  concerned;  and  still  others  which 
implied  an  indulgence  in  sexual  promiscuity  among  those 
questioned.  These  interrogations  and  the  practice  of  rather 
general  distribution  to  as  many  as  one  thousand  students 
have  made  such  questionnaires  potentially  harmful  to  the 
group  reached.  In  addition  to  this,  however,  they  have  been 
definitely  detrimental  to  the  social  hygiene  movement. 

The  confusion  and  misunderstanding  brought  about  by 
the  loose  use  of  sex  questionnaires  initiated  and  circulated 
by  immature  or  impetuous  members  of  educational  staffs, 
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have  done  but  little  to  add  to  the  existing  resources  of  so- 
called  sex  psychology  and  sociology. 

In  contrast  we  might  call  attention  to  the  most  valuable 
contributions  made  to  these  subjects  by  maturely  guided  and 
guarded  questionnaire  studies,  the  data  from  which  continue 
to  furnish  source  material  of  soundness  and  worth. 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out,  also,  that  the  intramural  cir- 
culation of  a  questionnaire  and  tabulation  of  the  data  have 
a  tendency  to  link  up  all  publicity  concerning  it  with  the 
institution  where  it  is  used.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
so-called  sex-questionnaires.  Just  as  the  public  speak 
familiarly  of  the  Princeton  Tiger,  the  Yale  Bulldog,  the 
Florida  'Gator  et  cetera,  so  are  they  apt  to  remember  and 
refer  to  the  Blinkville  Questionnaire.  Its  connotations,  favor- 
able or  otherwise,  make  it  either  an  asset  or  liability  of  real 
pertinence.  And,  all  too  often,  thoughtless,  unknowing,  or 
malicious  persons  will  say, ' '  So  this  is  the  way  social  hygiene 
works!"  Right  here  let  us  assert  that  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association  does  not  sponsor  and  never  has  spon- 
sored any  of  these  misguided  research  efforts.  When  such 
studies  are  undertaken  they  need  to  be  planned  with  unusual 
care  and  foresight,  and  given  the  personal  attention  of  investi- 
gators who  know  how  to  avoid  all  the  pitfalls  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made. 

An  important  and  increasing  number  of  colleges  and 
universities  constantly  are  adding  to  the  social  hygiene  con- 
tent of  various  courses  in  their  curricula,  thus  making  for 
integration,  rather  than  isolation,  of  sex  education.  This 
wise  policy  can  be  most  effectively  carried  on  with  a  mini- 
mum of  publicity,  particularly  that  type  of  publicity  which 
promotes  confusion  among  the  students  and  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  their  parents  and  the  community  as 
to  the  real  aims  of  social  hygiene  education. 

In  several  instances  failure  of  honest  but  unfortunate  efforts 
in  this  questionnaire  field,  have  resulted  in  additional  mis- 
chief and  publicity  because  of  the  extreme  action  of  presi- 
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dents  or  trustees  in  dismissing  faculty  members  rather  than 
endeavoring  to  curb  unwise  or  incompetent  procedures  in 
the  name  of  science  or  sociology. 

WELCOME    TO    MISS    TUCKER 

The  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  joins  the  other 
national  voluntary  health  forces  in  heartily  welcoming 
Katharine  Tucker  to  her  new  post  as  General  Director  of 
the  National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing.  Her 
experience,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  is  broad,  and  her 
administrative  ability  is  widely  recognized. 

Challenging  problems  constantly  confront  all  organiza- 
tions which  deal  of  necessity  with  both  official  agencies  and 
the  general  population — which  have  national,  as  well  as  state 
and  local  responsibilities.  With  this  in  mind,  it  would  seem 
that  Miss  Tucker  has  sounded  a  constructive  and  inspiring 
keynote  when  she  says  to  her  associates  and  constituency : 

"Let  us  together  accept  the  challenge  that  is  presented  to 
public  health  nursing,  and  together  work  out  the  ways  in 
which,  as  local,  state  and  national  groups,  we  can  continuingly 
and  progressively  meet  it.  Let  us  never  be  satisfied  and 
may  we  be  inspired  by  that  spirit  of  divine  discontent  which 
will  lead  us  to  new  and  more  productive  adventures." 
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NEWS  AND  ABSTRACTS 

Miss  Colcord  Joins  Sage  Foundation  Staff. — Joanna  C.  Colcord  has 
been  appointed  Director  of  the  Charity  Organization  Department  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  in  succession  to  Mary  E.  Richmond. 
She  will  join  the  staff  of  the  Foundation  about  July  1,  1929. 

Miss  Colcord  is  well  known  to  social  workers  through  her  book 
Broken  Homes  and  through  her  concretely  helpful  articles  on  various 
phases  of  family  social  work. 

From  1911  to  1925  Miss  Colcord  was  with  the  New  York  Charity 
Organization  Society,  from  1914  as  Superintendent  of  District  Work. 
In  1925  she  became  General  Secretary  of  the  Minneapolis  Family 
Welfare  Association. 

Radio  Broadcasts  on  Child  Welfare  Laws. — Florida  parents  are 
to  learn  over  the  radio  about  the  laws  by  which  that  State  protects 
her  children.  The  University  of  Florida  at  Gainesville  has  announced 
a  series  of  broadcasts  on  the  laws  governing  juvenile  courts,  child 
labor  and  compulsory  school  attendance,  mothers'  pensions,  State  care 
of  dependent  and  delinquent  children  and  similar  subjects.  One 
broadcast  is  to  be  devoted  to  changes  which  have  been  suggested 
to  improve  the  present  laws. 

English  Policemen  Organize  Boys'  Clubs. — In  an  effort  to  keep 
boys  out  of  harmful  mischief  certain  members  of  the  local  police 
forces  of  three  English  towns  have  voluntarily  organized  and  financed 
boys'  clubs.  So  great  has  been  the  success  of  this  plan  that  a  marked 
decrease  in  juvenile  delinquency  has  already  been  reported  in  these 
towns  (Norwich,  Ipswich  and  Hyde). 

Japan's  "Floating  Prison"  for  Delinquent  Boys. — A  scrapped 
Japanese  warship — the  Musashi — has  been  rebuilt  to  serve  as  a 
"floating  prison"  for  boy  delinquents,  who  are  to  be  given  a  six- 
month  course  of  instruction  in  the  practice  and  theory  of  navigation, 
fishing  and  the  making  of  fishing  equipment,  weather  observation, 
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and  kindred  subjects  while  they  are  on  the  boat.  The  announced 
purpose  is  to  give  the  boys  plenty  of  work  in  a  healthy  sea  atmosphere 
while  teaching  them  a  useful  occupation.  Fifty  boys  14  to  23  years 
of  age  are  to  be  selected  for  this  training  from  the  prisons  of  the 
country. 

Syphilis  and  Gonorrhea  Diseases  of  Youth. — A  study  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Venereal  Diseases  of  the  West  Virginia  State  Health 
Department  reveals  in  the  Department's  News  Letter  (March  20) 
the  fact  that  the  average  age  of  infection  with  venereal  disease  in 
West  Virginia  of  single  females  is  17,  and  single  males  22  years. 
These  figures  are  compiled  from  the  clinic  records  of  over  13,000 
patients  who  are  now  receiving  treatment  in  the  twelve  venereal 
disease  clinics  that  are  operating  in  the  state  in  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Venereal  Diseases. 

The  study  also  shows  that  a  number  of  clinics  have  been  successful 
in  locating  the  children  in  the  community  who  are  infected  with 
congenital  syphilis.  The  Bureau  of  Venereal  Diseases  is  especially 
anxious  that  this  phase  of  clinic  activity  be  developed,  and  that 
eventually  school  examinations  will  result  in  placing  every  infected 
child  in  West  Virginia  under  treatment. 

Last  year,  Wheeling  treated  17  children,  Huntington  10,  Fairmont 
8,  Logan  5,  Clarksburg  4,  Martinsburg  3,  Beckley  2,  Morgantown  2. 
(Figures  for  Charleston  not  yet  available.) 

Syphilis  in  Maternity  Clinics. — The  City  of  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
in  stating  some  of  the  work  done  in  its  maternity  clinics  shows  that 
for  the  period  1919-1928  inclusive,  the  following  percentage  of 
the  clinic  patients  were  suffering  with  syphilis : 

Positive  Wassermanns 

1919 22.8% 

1920 11.3" 

1921 5.7" 

1922 5.7" 

1923 7.1" 

1924 8.4" 

1925 8.1" 

1926 10.3" 

1927 10.5" 

1928..  9.0" 
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This  gives  an  average  of  9.89  per  cent  for  the  ten  years'  work. 
Higher  percentages  in  some  years  may  have  been  due  to  a  small 
number  of  patrons,  or  an  unusually  large  number  of  Negroes  in 
attendance.  The  clinic  is  now  delivering  some  800  women  a  year, 
both  white  and  colored.  The  percentage  of  syphilitic  cases  in  1928 
was  9. 

Censorship  Limitations. — Dean  Inge  wrote  on  censorship  recently 
in  the  London  Evening  Standard:  "If  we  once  admit,  as  we  must, 
that  moral  corruption  is  contagious,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
State  has  as  good  a  right  to  check  the  dissemination  of  moral  poisons 
as  it  has  to  prevent  the  poisoning  of  wells  with  cholera  germs.  The 
difficulty  is  to  know  where  to  draw  the  line.  We  are  not  so  much 
interested  in  keeping  thoroughly  depraved  persons  away  from  their 
favorite  cerebral  drugs  as  in  protecting  the  young  and  maintaining 
public  decency. 

"There  has  been  a  violent  reaction  from  Victorian  prudery;  many 
of  us  think  that  it  has  gone  quite  far  enough.  The  study  of  curious 
vices  in  imaginative  literature  is  scientifically  worthless  and  socially 
injurious.  Such  subjects  are  unfit  for  art,  and  when  so  treated  can 
give  no  help  to  the  mental  pathologist.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
admit  that  this  kind  of  censorship  may  be,  and  sometimes  has  been, 
very  foolishly  used.  It  is  not  wise  to  hide  away  everything  unpleasant, 
or  to  drive  undesirable  practices  underground  instead  of  recognizing 
that  they  exist.  Ignorance  may  be  more  dangerous  to  innocence 
than  knowledge  of  evil." — The  Publishers'  Weekly,  February  2,  1929. 

Chicago  Committee  of  Fifteen  Elects  Officers. — Mr.  Joseph  R.  Noel, 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Noel  State  Bank,  was  reelected  President 
of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  Chicago,  Illinois,  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  January  23rd. 

New  Directors  added  to  the  Board  of  the  Committee  at  the  same 
time  are: 

Mr.  William  R.  Boyd,  Western  Manager,  Curtis  Publishing  Co. 

Mr.  Newton  F.  Grey,  Chicago  Representative,  Phipps  Estate. 

Mr.  James  S.  Handy,  Attorney,  Sims,  Goodman  and  Stransky. 

Mr.  Nathan  W.  MacChesney,  MacChesney,  Evans  and  Robinson. 

Rev.  Frederick  Siedenburg,  S.J.,  Dean,  Loyola  University. 

Major  George  A.  Paddock,  Central  Trust  Co. 
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Direct  action  by  the  police  department  against  commercial  prosti- 
tution by  use  of  the  Injunction  and  Abatement  Law  was  started  in 
Chicago  in  1928  as  a  result  of  conferences  in  which  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen  participated. 

Charles  E.  Miner,  General  Director  of  the  Committee,  reports 
that  182  resorts  were  operated  against  under  this  plan  by  the  police 
during  the  year. 

The  police  compile  records  of  their  action  against  a  given  address 
with  statements  as  to  arrests  made,  convictions  secured  and  disposi- 
tions of  cases.  These  records  are  presented  to  the  State's  Attorney 
of  Cook  County  who  causes  a  formal  notice  under  the  law  to  be 
served  upon  the  owner  of  the  property  in  which  the  offense  is  alleged 
to  have  occurred. 

Basing  the  statement  on  a  study  of  8,400  addresses  of  vice  resorts 
in  Chicago  from  1894  to  1929,  Mr.  Miner  concludes  that  in  that  34 
years'  period  there  has  not  been  material  change  in  the  general  areas 
in  which  commercial  prostitution  is  carried  on. 

"While  the  closing  of  the  red  light  districts  in  two  locations  very 
nearly  eliminated  the  resorts  in  those  areas  there  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  a  scattering  of  resorts  that  can  be  traced  to  the  closing 
of  the  districts. 

"If  this  conclusion  can  be  substantiated  by  further  careful  study 
in  Chicago  and  other  cities,  it  will  give  statistical  support  to  the 
statement  that  repressive  measures  do  not  result  in  scattering  vice 
resorts  into  neighborhoods  which  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
invaded,"  said  Mr.  Miner. 

Oberlin  Marriages  Statistics.  —  Marriage  statistics  of  Oberlin 
alumnae  are  dealt  with  by  L.  D.  Hartson  (Journal  of  Heredity, 
November  19,  1928),  the  article  being  abstracted  by  B.  S.  Burks 
(Psychological  Abstracts,  November,  1928)  as  follows: 

Statistics  upon  Oberlin  alumnae  from  1837  to  1926  are  tabulated 
especially  with  reference  to  the  proportions  graduating  at  different 
periods  who  would  have  married,  the  distribution  of  ages  at  which 
marriages  took  place,  and  the  relative  mortality  of  married  and  un- 
married alumnae.  The  marriage  rate  varied  for  women  graduating 
at  different  periods,  but  tended  on  the  whole  to  be  about  60  per  cent. 
Practically  all  of  the  marriages  are  now  occurring  during  the  first 
twelve  years  after  graduation.  The  median  age  at  time  of  marriage 
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is  about  26.  The  difference  in  the  death  rate  of  the  married  and  the 
unmarried  women  is  very  marked,  the  unmarried  surviving  longest. 

Menstruation  and  Bodily  Exercise. — In  an  article  under  this  title 
(Deutsche  medizinische  Wochenschrift,  Berlin,  December  7,  1928) 
H.  Runge 's  observations  are  summarized  as  follows: 

In  order  to  determine  to  what  extent  bodily  exercise  influences 
the  menses,  Runge  studied  100  students  in  gymnastic  training  schools. 
The  training  in  these  institutions  is  intensive,  requiring  about  15 
hours  weekly.  He  found  that  in  most  cases  gymnastics  and  sports 
exert  a  favorable  influence  not  only  on  the  general  condition  but 
also  on  the  genital  functions.  In  69  cases  changes  were  not  observed, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  students  were  training.  In  8  cases, 
the  menses  decreased  in  intensity.  Runge  explains  this  as  being  due 
to  the  better  circulation  resulting  from  the  exercise.  In  4  instances 
the  periods  became  more  regular  and  in  11  cases  the  painfulness 
was  reduced.  Only  in  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  cases  did  he 
observe  bad  effects.  On  the  basis  of  these  observations,  he  concludes 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  prohibit  bodily  exercise  during  the  men- 
strual period.  If  the  student  is  willing  to  continue  the  training, 
restrictions  need  not  be  made.  Complications  seldom  arise,  especially 
in  the  case  of  young  girls,  and  if  they  occur,  they  are  almost  never 
of  a  serious  nature.  However,  in  the  event  of  irregularity  in  the 
menses,  or  in  married  women  with  a  history  of  previous  pregnancies 
or  abortions,  permission  for  gymnastic  exercise  during  menstruation 
should  not  be  given  without  a  gynecologic  examination,  and  it  is 
best  for  each  person  to  receive  individual  attention. —  (Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  February  23,  1929.) 

Health  of  Indians  on  Klamath  Reservation  (Oregon)  Studied. — For 
the  first  time  during  the  five  centuries  that  the  Indian  and  the 
white  man  have  known  each  other,  a  scientific  effort  has  been  made 
to  study  the  condition  of  his  health,  say  the  health  agencies  which 
cooperated  in  a  "Study  of  the  Health  of  Indians  on  the  Klamath 
Reservation  in  Oregon."  In  this  undertaking  a  staff  of  27  experts 
set  up  a  diagnostic  clinic,  examining  nearly  500  Indians.  The  work 
was  conducted  and  financed  as  a  cooperative  effort  by  several  organi- 
zations including  the  Oregon  Tuberculosis  Association,  the  American 
Social  Hygiene  Association,  the  American  Heart  Association,  the 
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Oregon  State  Board  of  Health,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association.  The  findings  of 
this  clinic  are  contained  in  a  report  prepared  by  Jessamine  S.  Whit- 
ney, statistician  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  made  public 
on  February  24,  1929. 

The  composite  picture  of  the  Indian  shows  an  individual  about  24 
years  old,  overweight,  well-dressed,  speaking  correct  English  and 
living  in  a  four-room  house.  His  sense  of  smell  is  as  keen  as  in  his 
primitive  days,  but  his  teeth  are  badly  decayed.  He  has  a  three-to- 
one  chance  of  having  some  member  of  his  family  die  of  tuberculosis ; 
a  one-to-five  chance  of  having  impaired  vision,  a  one-to-three  chance 
of  having  enlarged  tonsils,  and  a  one-to-eleven  chance  of  suffering 
from  heart  disease.  As  for  venereal  disease  infection  the  percentage 
of  known  cases  is  higher,  even,  than  the  percentage  of  known  tuber- 
culosis, the  figures  being  respectively  4.8  per  cent  and  4.3  per  cent. 

"This  picture  of  the  physique  and  health  of  the  Indian,"  states 
the  report,  "while  not  as  bad  as  many  would  have  us  believe,  is 
sufficiently  serious  to  challenge  the  best  efforts  of  all  who  are  engaged 
in  the  promotion  of  health.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  Indian  of  popu- 
lar fiction,  the  lithe,  slender,  keen-eyed,  untiring  savage  red  man." 

It  was  early  recognized  in  the  study,  that  while  tuberculosis  might 
be  especially  prevalent  among  the  Indians,  other  diseases  and  morbid 
conditions  would  also  be  found,  and  that  in  order  to  make  this  study 
of  greatest  value,  provision  should  be  made  for  a  very  thorough 
physical  examination  to  discover  all  defects  and  diseases. 

Therefore  the  Oregon  and  National  Tuberculosis  Associations  in- 
vited the  American  Heart  Association,  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association,  and  the  Oregon  State  Board  of  Health  to  join  forces 
with  them  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  this  big  endeavor. 
The  invitations  were  cordially  accepted  and  personnel  was  loaned 
from  those  organizations. 

The  first  of  June,  1927,  was  finally  selected  as  the  date  of  commenc- 
ing the  study,  and  the  fact  was  made  known  throughout  the  Reserva- 
tion by  all  possible  publicity  methods.  The  children  were  notified 
in  the  schools,  posters  announced  it,  and  daily  news  items  in  the  local 
papers  kept  the  population  apprised  of  it. 

The  news  of  the  study  spread  rapidly  and  many  near-by  nurses 
and  physicians  volunteered  their  services  for  part  or  all  of  the  period 
of  the  survey.  In  fact,  the  entire  staff  as  finally  organized  consisted 
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of  loaned  or  volunteer  workers  whose  services  were  given  free  for 
the  purposes  of  the  study.  Dr.  Walter  M.  Brunet  was  assigned  to  the 
staff  by  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association. 

The  day  before  the  clinic  was  scheduled  to  open,  the  staff  workers 
began  arriving  by  auto  and  train  from  every  direction,  several  having 
covered  the  entire  width  of  the  Continent  to  assist.  On  the  Monday 
morning  of  the  opening  Dr.  G.  C.  Bellinger,  chief  of  the  clinic  staff, 
called  a  meeting  to  organize  and  make  assignments.  The  meeting 
was  called  at  eight  o'clock  and  before  it  had  concluded  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Reservation  came  to  the  door  to  announce  that  several 
auto-loads  of  Indians  were  at  the  entrance  waiting  to  be  examined. 
And  from  then  until  the  end  of  the  3  weeks  during  which  the  clinic 
was  held,  there  was  not  a  dull  moment.  Indians  from  far  and  near, 
on  foot,  on  horseback,  in  rickety  Fords  or  Cadillac  limousines,  blind 
old  men,  and  babes  in  arms,  came  to  the  clinic  to  have  a  thorough 
physical  examination. 

A  fairly  short  experience  with  the  figures  was  sufficient  to  show 
that  aside  from  variations  in  tribal  blood,  there  were  only  slight 
differences  in  the  health  conditions  and  experiences  of  the  Indians 
living  on  and  those  living  off  the  Reservation.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Indians  on  the  Reservation  were  not  a  single  tribal  group  but  com- 
prised Klamaths,  Modocs  and  Piutes,  with  some  intermingling  of 
these  tribes  with  others  such  as  Pitt  River,  Rogue  River,  Digger  and 
Wintoon,  it  was  thought  best  to  include  in  a  single  group  all  Indians 
examined  and  to  discuss  them  further  throughout  this  study  as  a  unit. 

From  this  point  on,  then,  this  report  concerns  itself  with  a  first- 
hand study  of  438  Indians  examined  at  the  clinic  and  the  findings 
of  the  records  of  those  examinations. 

Since  this  Reservation  was  known  as  the  Klamath,  it  might  be 
expected  that  the  majority  of  the  Indians  found  there  would  be  of 
that  tribe,  and  such  was  the  case,  63  per  cent  of  all  those  examined 
belonging  to  the  Klamath  tribe.  Their  ancient  enemies,  the  Modocs, 
now  peacefully  inhabit  the  Reservation  with  them,  and  15  per  cent 
of  those  examined  belonged  to  that  tribe.  Three  per  cent  were  Piutes, 
10  per  cent  were  of  Klamath,  Modoc  or  Piute  blood  mixed  with  other 
Indian  tribes,  and  the  remaining  9  per  cent  were  Indians  of  other 
tribes,  Chippewa,  Calapooia,  Digger,  Flathead  and  others,  18  different 
tribes  in  all. 

Only  one-third  of  the  entire  438  Indians  examined  were  of  full 
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Indian  blood,  one-sixth  claimed  three-quarter  Indian  blood,  another 
sixth  were  of  half  Indian  blood,  one-twelfth  had  one-quarter  Indian 
blood,  and  the  remaining  quarter  were  of  varying  degrees  of  Indian 
blood  from  fifteen-sixteenths  down  to  one-sixteenth. 

Since  the  clinic  served  37  per  cent  only  of  all  the  Indians  living 
on  the  Reservation,  it  was  important  to  know  whether  the  sample 
covered  equally  all  sex  and  age  groups.  In  advance  it  would  have 
been  hard  to  tell  which  sex  or  which  ages  might  have  been  expected 
to  turn  out  in  the  larger  number.  Actually  there  was  not  a  great 
deal  of  difference  as  regards  sex,  there  being  197  males  and  241 
females  in  all  at  the  clinic,  percentages  respectively  of  45  and  55 
per  cent. 

The  four-room  house  was  the  most  usual  type,  generally  housing 
4  persons.  But  families  lived  in  houses  having  all  the  way  from  1 
to  10  rooms  and  a  few  even  reported  living  in  tents  or  using  tents 
to  enlarge  their  housing  facilities.  If  the  standard  of  a  room  per 
person — often  used  as  a  measure  of  adequate  housing — be  considered, 
47  per  cent  of  the  Indian  families  reporting  would  reach  this  standard 
and  53  per  cent  would  fall  below  it. 

Judging  from  the  group  examined  at  the  clinic,  there  is  apparently 
no  tendency  to  youth  marriages  among  these  Indians.  Of  the  226 
applicants  under  20,  only  3  were  married.  Between  the  ages  of  20 
and  35  however,  virtually  everybody  marries,  there  being  only  two 
over  35  who  had  remained  single.  Six  divorces  were  noted  among 
the  total  of  438  examined  and  nine  were  separated  from  husband 
or  wife. 

Overweight  is  very  much  a  part  of  the  picture  of  the  physical 
condition  of  the  Indians  studied,  and  is  much  more  general  among 
women  than  among  men.  A  little  over  one-quarter  of  the  males  were 
overweight  while  nearly  one-half  of  the  females  had  excess  weight. 

The  amount  of  overweight  is  no  less  striking  than  the  extent  of  it. 
Of  all  overweight  females,  57  per  cent  of  them  weighed  25  per  cent 
or  more  than  average  weight  for  their  height  and  age.  For  males 
the  largest  group  of  overweights  was  among  those  averaging  10  to 
14  per  cent  more  than  normal  weight. 

While  the  few  social  facts  about  each  individual  such  as  age,  tribe, 
number  in  family,  etc.,  were  being  taken,  inquiry  was  also  made  as 
to  the  previous  diseases  which  each  had  had.  The  questions  were 
limited  to  a  few  well-known  maladies,  and  while  the  answers  cannot 
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be  considered  wholly  scientific  or  accurate,  when  put  together  they 
do  show  which  diseases  had  been  most  prevalent  in  this  group.  A 
little  less  than  one-fourth  had  had  pneumonia,  and  influenza  had  hit 
them  hard,  55  per  cent  reporting  having  had  one  or  more  attacks  of  it. 
The  score  was  about  evenly  divided  between  those  who  had  had 
whooping  cough  and  those  who  had  not.  Less  than  one-fourth 
claimed  to  have  been  troubled  with  rheumatic  fever  which  was  defined 
as  pains  in  joints  or  muscles.  The  scourge  of  smallpox  which  was 
so  devastating  to  earlier  Indian  colonies,  as  it  also  was  among  the 
whites,  has  been  held  somewhat  in  check  through  vaccination.  Two 
hundred  seventy-seven  Indians  or  over  63  per  cent  reported  having 
been  vaccinated;  25  reported  having  had  smallpox. 

As  the  Indian  passed  on  to  the  clinicians,  his  first  encounter  was 
with  the  dentist,  and  here  the  picture  is  not  a  very  encouraging  one. 
Only  13  per  cent  in  all  had  normal  dentition,  and  practically  all 
these  were  children,  the  majority  under  5  years  of  age.  Even  at 
this  early  age  almost  as  many  children  were  found  with  decayed 
teeth  as  with  normal  mouths.  With  age  5  the  damage  starts  in  dead 
earnest,  the  greatest  per  cent  of  decayed  teeth  being  found  in  the 
age  group  5  to  9.  From  then  on  practically  all  the  Indians  were 
in  need  of  dentistry,  only  6  normal  mouths  having  been  recorded 
in  any  individuals  who  were  over  25  years  old. 

Then  came  the  eye  examinations  where  it  was  found  that  87  of 
the  Indians  examined  had  loss  of,  or  impaired  vision,  one-fifth  of  the 
entire  number,  young  and  old. 

While  impairment  of  vision  seems  to  be  one  of  the  outstanding 
defects  from  which  the  Indian  suffers,  there  is  apparent  no  such 
outstanding  impairment  in  the  matter  of  a  second  sense,  that  of  smell. 
While  a  few  cases  of  deviated  septum,  enlarged  turbinates,  and 
adenoids  were  discovered,  they  were  minor,  and  88  per  cent  were 
found  to  have  noses  free  from  any  defects. 

In  the  matter  of  throats,  the  Indian  did  not  fare  quite  so  well. 
Practically  the  entire  trouble  there  was  attributable  to  tonsils.  A 
case  or  two  of  laryngitis,  and  one  of  split  and  deformed  palate  were 
noted,  and  practically  no  other  throat  defects  except  enlarged  tonsils. 
One-third  of  all  Indians  examined  showed  this  defect. 

Disturbance  of  the  lymphatic  system  was  mostly  evident  in  the 
cervical  glands,  and  among  children  59  per  cent  showed  some  enlarge- 
ment of  these  glands.  For  all  Indians,  adults  and  children,  44 
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individuals  were  recorded  as  having  "enlarged"  cervical  glands,  13 
more  had  "slightly  enlarged"  glands,  and  for  an  additional  84:  the 
cervical  glands  were  recorded  as  "palpable,"  making  a  third  of 
the  total  number  examined. 

As  a  result  of  the  thorough  diagnostic  procedures  17  cases  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  were  discovered  and  5  more  cases  were  reported 
as  suspected  tuberculosis.  In  addition,  there  were  found  2  cases  of 
Pott's  disease  and  2  cases  of  suspected  bone  tuberculosis. 

Thirteen  cases  of  heart  disease  were  discovered,  3  per  cent  of  all 
persons  examined.  In  addition,  17  others  were  classified  as  having 
"potential"  heart  disease.  Most  of  these  were  under  30  years  of  age. 
They  constitute  3.9  per  cent  of  those  examined. 

Prior  to  the  survey  it  was  thought  by  some  of  those  planning  the 
work  that  the  examination  which  would  be  necessary  for  a  diagnosis 
of  syphilis  and  gonococcal  infection  among  the  Indians  would  be  a 
difficult  if  not  an  impossible  matter.  But  this  did  not  prove  to  be 
the  case.  They  had  come  to  the  clinic  for  a  thorough  examination 
and  were  willing  to  submit  to  all  the  tests  offered  and  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  specialized  expert  help  available.  If  an  applicant 
did  not  wish  a  genito-urinary  examination  or  a  Wassermann  test 
there  was  no  insistence  upon  it.  But  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  all 
the  applicants  did  have  a  specimen  of  blood  taken  for  a  Wassermann 
shows  that  they  did  not  balk  at  all  at  this  procedure.  One  reason 
why  this  percentage  was  not  larger  was  the  fact  that  the  temporary 
laboratory  did  not  get  in  good  working  order  until  2  days  after  the 
clinic  had  started.  Nineteen  of  the  294  Indians  who  had  the  Wasser- 
mann test  gave  a  positive  Wassermann  reaction.  Ten  of  these  were 
returned  as  doubtful  positives.  There  were,  however,  15  individuals 
or  3.4  per  cent  of  all  examined  who  had  definite  syphilis.  Two  of  these 
were  cases  of  congenital  syphilis.  In  addition,  11  others  had  definite 
physical  signs  of  syphilis  and  were  rated  as  doubtful  syphilis  cases. 
They  added  another  two  and  one-half  per  cent  to  this  group  making 
5.9  per  cent  in  all  who  were  undoubtedly  or  presumably  syphilitic. 

Six  cases  of  gonorrhea,  or  1.4  per  cent  of  all  individuals  examined, 
were  discovered,  and  2  other  cases  were  classed  as  doubtful  gonorrhea. 

The  percentage  of  definite  venereal  disease  infection  among  appli- 
cants is  higher  than  the  percentage  of  known  tuberculosis,  the  figures 
being  respectively  4.8  per  cent  and  4.3  per  cent.  But  if  the  doubtful 
cases  be  included  the  percentage  is  considerably  higher  for  tubercu- 
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losis,  reaching  9.3  per  cent  as  contrasted  with  7.8  for  venereal  disease. 
However  the  figures  are  used,  they  are  high  and  show  that  these  two 
groups  of  diseases  along  with  heart  disease  and  trachoma,  offer  an 
enormous  health  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  Indian  Service. 

Summary. — This  picture  of  the  physique  and  health  of  the  Indian, 
while  not  as  bad  as  many  would  have  us  believe,  is  sufficiently  serious 
to  challenge  the  best  efforts  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  promotion 
of  health. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  Indian  of  popular  fiction,  the  lithe,  slender, 
keen-eyed,  untiring,  savage  red  man  to  the  average  Reservation 
Indian  revealed  through  this  study. 

The  composite  picture  of  him  left  with  us  from  the  findings  re- 
ported here  is  that  of  an  individual  about  24  years  old,  somewhat 
overweight,  clean,  well-dressed,  speaking  English  correctly  and  with 
excellent  pronunciation,  married,  living  in  a  four-room  house,  with 
a  three-to-one  chance  of  having  some  member  of  his  family  ill  with 
tuberculosis. 

His  teeth  are  badly  decayed  and  unclean,  and  he  may  have 
pyorrhea.  He  has  a  one-to-five  chance  of  having  impaired  vision 
probably  caused  by  trachoma;  his  sense  of  smell  is  as  keen  as  in  the 
primitive  days,  but  he  has  a  one-to-three  chance  of  having  enlarged 
tonsils  and  suffering  from  tonsilitis.  There  is  an  equal  chance  also 
of  having  enlarged  cervical  glands  which  may  or  may  not  indicate 
tuberculous  infection. 

His  risk  of  having  tuberculosis  is  about  1  to  11  and  his  chance 
of  suffering  from  heart  disease  is  about  1  in  15,  while  the  risk  of 
having  venereal  disease  approximates  1  in  13. 

In  conclusion,  the  report  warns  against  careless  usage  of  its  data 
and  statistics.  ''This  study  is  just  what  it  purports  to  be,  and  nothing 
more;  viz.,  a  clinical  study  of  438  Indians  on  a  single  reservation. 
This  number  is  less  than  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  Indian 
population  on  reservations  in  the  United  States.  Generalizations 
as  to  the  health  of  the  Indian  from  so  small  a  sample  would  be  unwise 
and  unjustified." 

Albany  greets  Mrs.  Spencer. — The  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Social  Hygiene 
Committee  with  the  cooperation  of  many  civic  organizations  sponsored 
two  lectures  by  Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer  March  14  and  15. 
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"Present-Day  Families  Versus  Mid- Victorian "  and  "Parenthood  as 
a  Profession"  were  the  subjects  under  discussion,  the  latter  being 
the  topic  of  a  luncheon  session  with  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
presiding. 

In  addition  to  the  Social  Hygiene  Committee,  other  agencies  which 
welcomed  Mrs.  Spencer  to  Albany  were  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
Mental  Hygiene  Association,  Church  Mission  of  Help,  City  Club, 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Woman's  Club  of  Albany,  Albany  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations,  Association  of  University  Women,  and  state 
official  agencies  including  the  Departments  of  Education,  Health  and 
Mental  Hygiene. 

Death  of  Doctor  Read. — Dr.  Albert  J.  Read  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Health  died  on  February  22.  His  helpful  cooperation 
in  national  social  hygiene  efforts  was  as  notable  as  was  his  devotion 
to  the  work  which  he  dignified,  signally,  in  his  official  position.  Those 
who  knew  him  will  be  in  hearty  accord  with  the  following  tribute 
voiced  by  his  associates  of  New  York  State : 

In  the  sudden  death  of  Dr.  Albert  J.  Read  the  State  Department 
of  Health  loses  one  of  its  most  valuable  men.  As  a  lecturer  to  pre- 
adolescent  and  adolescent  boys,  and  to  minors  and  young  adults  on  the 
hygiene  and  management  of  sex  Dr.  Read  performed  a  unique  service 
to  young  manhood  in  this  State,  delivering  as  he  did  in  the  nine  years 
of  his  association  with  this  Department  1848  lectures  in  which  he 
reached  an  audience  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  persons.  His 
frank,  wholesome  personality,  and  the  authoritative  manner  in  which 
he  handled  the  scientific  and  social  aspects  of  his  subject  made  him 
much  sought  as  instructor  in  Y.M.C.A.  and  Scout  Camps  and  in 
the  various  types  of  schools  throughout  the  State.  During  the 
Mississippi  flood,  at  the  request  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  his 
services  were  loaned  to  that  organization  for  work  in  the  refugee 
camps  in  the  devastated  area. 

As  physician  in  charge  of  health  surveys  of  the  Southern  Socio- 
logical Congress,  official  health  lecturer  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter- 
national Exposition,  missionary  for  six  years  to  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
civilian  lecturer  for  the  Commission  on  Training  Camp  activities, 
Captain  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army  in  the 
World  War,  officer  in  charge  of  venereal  disease  prevention  lectures 
in  the  training  camps  of  United  States  Advance  Section  in  France 
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and  Army  of  Occupation  in  Luxemburg  and  Germany,  Dr.  Read  came 
to  this  State  eminently  fitted  for  the  work  before  him. 

Dr.  Bead  was  a  graduate  of  University  and  Bellevue   Hospital 
Medical  College  in  1899.    He  is  survived  by  a  wife  and  two  sons. 

The  Skeleton  of  Erasmus. — Desiderius  Erasmus  was  born  at  Rotter- 
dam in  1467,  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  physician 's  daughter,  by  Gerard 
of  Tergon,  who  later  became  a  monk,  and  the  last  15  years  of  his 
life  was  spent  at  Basle,  where  he  died  in  1536.  Last  June  his  tomb 
in  the  cathedral  was  opened  owing  to  the  construction  of  a  new  system 
of  central  heating,  and  October  19  the  bones  were  restored  to  their 
original  place.  In  the  interval  they  were  subjected  to  a  close  study 
by  Dr.  A.  Werthemann,  of  the  Pathological  Institute  of  Basle  Uni- 
versity, and  the  results  were  laid  before  the  Basle  Society  of  Natural 
Sciences  at  its  meeting  December  5.  The  circumference  of  the  skull 
measured  50.5  cm.,  its  capacity  1255  c.cm.,  corresponding  to  a  brain 
weight  of  1200  g.  This  weight  is  small  considering  that  the  average 
weight  in  Caucasians  and  Chinese  is  something  over  1300  g.  That 
the  man  who  stands  for  all  time  as  the  supreme  type  of  cultivated 
common  sense  applied  to  human  affairs  should  have  had  a  brain 
smaller  than  the  average  demonstrates  once  again  that  quantity  of 
brain  substance  has  not  the  importance  generally  attributed  to  it. 
From  the  measurements  of  the  long  bones  the  height  of  Erasmus 
during  life  was  calculated  at  173  cm.,  say  5  ft.  8  in.  On  the  left 
ulnar  bone  and  on  the  left  tibia  a  thickening  was  found,  parts  of 
which  were  examined  microscopically,  and  diagnosed  as  of  unquestion- 
ably syphilitic  origin.  The  syphilitic  disease  of  Erasmus  is  of  the 
acquired  type ;  no  sign  of  hereditary  syphilis  was  found.  The  fact 
of  syphilization  is  not  in  itself  very  astonishing.  Whether  or  not 
the  disease  was  introduced  into  Europe  only  after  the  discovery 
of  America — i.e.,  several  years  after  his  birth — there  is  little  doubt 
that  in  the  lifetime  of  Erasmus  syphilis  had  the  character  of  a 
pandemic  disease  which  was  carried  in  many  other  ways  than  by 
clandestine  sexual  intercourse.  Erasmus  is  credited  with  a  constant 
fear  of  infectious  diseases,  and  in  his  writings  he  advocated  prohibi- 
tion of  marriage  for  diseased  persons.  It  seems  that  he  recognized 
the  nature  of  his  own  condition,  for  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Beatus 
Rhenanus,  dated  1518,  he  described  symptoms  which  can  be  inter- 
preted as  those  of  syphilis.  Dr.  Werthemann  has  no  doubt  of  the 
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identity  of  the  bones  after  a  careful  comparison  of  the  skull  with  the 
portraits  of  Erasmus  by  Holbein. — (The  Lancet,  London,  December 
22,  1928.) 

THE  FOKUM 

The  JOURNAL  will  publish  selected  letters  or  excerpts  considered  of  general 
interest,  assuming  no  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  therein.  Com- 
munications must  be  signed,  but  publication  of  signatures  will  be  withheld  when 
so  requested. 

April  3,  1929 
To  the  Editor: 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  impress  too  strongly  on  social  workers 
the  futility  of  so-called  social  hygiene  programs  which  are  being 
carried  on — or  are  not  being  carried  on — in  some  cities  at  the  present 
time.  I  think,  for  instance,  of  the  picture  of  the  hospital  ward  of  a 
city  clinic,  with  from  twenty  to  thirty  girls  in  it  who  are  undergoing 
treatment  for  syphilis  and  gonococcus  infection.  Twenty  per  cent 
or  more  of  them  are  admitted  to  be  "repeaters,"  i.e.,  girls  who  have 
been  treated  previously  for  these  diseases.  In  one  corner  of  the  room 
lies  a  girl  with  a  tiny  baby  whose  eyes  have  been  hopelessly  ruined 
by  gonorrheal  ophthalmia.  This  is  no  hypothetical  picture  I  am 
thinking  of,  but  an  actual  ward.  When  one  thinks  of  the  futility  of 
a  system  whereby  infected  persons  are  "picked  up"  on  the  streets, 
given  a  chance  to  get  cured,  and  then  released  to  go  back  to  an 
environment  wherein  they  are  almost  certain  to  be  reinfected,  it 
certainly  seems  that  something  is  radically  wrong  with  the  social 
system  that  permits  this  vicious  circle. 

E.  R.  H. 

Miami  University, 

Oxford,  Ohio. 
To  the  Editor: 

We  shall  not  get  far  with  our  program  of  sanity  in  sex  until  we 
habituate  people  to  a  sex  terminology  which  will  make  possible  an 
attitude  on  sex  matters  no  more  charged  with  emotional  repression 
and  taboo-behavior  than  is  true  of  the  attitude  toward  the  anatomy, 
physiology,  pathology  and  hygiene  of  the  rest  of  the  body. 

Until  we  can  give  all  the  information  necessary  in  the  coeducational 
classrooms,  we  shall  still  be  crying  in  the  wilderness  of  unreason. 
It  is  as  important  that  boys  should  know  the  facts  of  menstruation 
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and  gestation  as  that  girls  should  know  the  facts  about  prostitution, 
venereal  diseases  and  conception.  If  our  bad  practice  of  giving  lec- 
tures "For  Men  Only"  and  "For  Women  Only"  were  totally  aban- 
doned, it  would  be  like  sunlight  in  a  dark  cellar. 

(Signed)     BEAD  BAIN. 

The  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum 

of  the  City  of  New  York. 
To  the  Editor: 

It  may  be  too  late  to  do  so,  but  may  I  suggest  that  one  sentence  in 
the  proposed  pamplet  "From  Boy  to  Man"  in  the  January  issue  be 
modified.  The  sentence  is  found  on  page  29 :  ' '  But  he  needs  to  con- 
trol the  sex  urge  in  himself,  just  as  he  has  to  control  his  urge  to  steal 
or  to  fight  or  to  run  away."  It  seems  to  me  that  more  fortuitous 
parallels  could  be  found  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  control.  Does  it 
not  seem  mistaken  to  imply  that  there  is  any  similarity  between  these 
urges? 

MAURICE  BERNSTEIN, 

Field  Worker. 

Academy  of  Medicine  Building 

New  York  City 
To  the  Editor: 

Your  pamphlet  "Boy  to  Man"  is  an  achievement  to  be  proud  of. 
It  is  clear,  direct  and  fair.  It  covers  the  ground  save  at  two  points. 

(1)  You  publish  a  geography  without  maps  when  you  put  out  an 
anatomy   without  pictures.     For   the  next   printing   I   suggest 
scientifically  accurate  and  appropriate  diagrams. 

(2)  You  give  Hamlet  with  the  Dane  gagged.     I  seem  to  have  over- 
looked, in  your  pamplet,  any  intimation  that  there  is  pleasure  in 
sexual  intercourse  or  any  allurement  thereto,  or  any  satisfaction 
therein,  or  any  statement  of  coitus  for  any  other  purpose  than 
procreation.    The  boy  is  bound  to  find  out  that  you  seem  to  have 
taken  pains  to  conceal  these  two  basic  matters.    Any  obscurant- 
ism, when  discovered  may,  in  his  eyes,  damage  or  discredit  your 
work  and  influence. 

(Signed)     ROBERT  L.  DICKINSON,  M.D. 
Secretary,  Committee  on  Maternal  Health. 
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HANDBOOK  OP  ATHLETICS.    By  Graham  Bickley.    New  York:     A.  S. 
Barnes  and  Company,  1929.    151  p.    $1.80. 

Designated  as  a  handbook  for  coaches  and  players,  this  publication 
covers  generally  the  technique  and  strategy  of  the  major  sports.  Its 
four  parts  are  devoted  to  Baseball,  Track,  Basketball  and  Football. 
The  Crew  is  omitted  but  this  will  not  worry  the  hundreds  of  institu- 
tions having  no  Thames,  Charles  or  Hudson  to  practice  on. 

Much  information  of  value  is  carried  in  this  book  but  some  passages 
would  indicate  that  winning  the  game  is  the  main  objective  of  school 
and  college  sports.  In  baseball,  for  instance,  here  is  "What  to  do  in 
case  of  Rain  if  your  Team  is  Leading :  If  the  game  is  yours  and  it  is 
raining  or  looks  like  rain,  in  your  half  of  the  fourth  inning,  have 
your  batters  strike  out — four  and  a  half  innings  are  considered  a 
game  if  the  home  team  is  ahead." 

Similarly  in  football,  "When  your  team  is  ahead  with  only  a  few 
minutes  to  play,  have  your  quarterback  call  fictitious  signals,  or 
else  call  the  regular  signals  very  slowly — anything  to  kill  time." 

The  cheering  section  will  now  sing  ' '  We  are  Killing  Time  for  Dear 
Old  Alma  Mater." 

R.  H.  E. 

LEISURE  AND  ITS  USES.     By  Herbert  L.  May  and  Dorothy  Petgen. 
New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co.,  1928.    268  p.    $2.00. 

The  book  constitutes  an  interesting  and  valuable  report  of  a  year 
and  one  half's  study  on  the  spot  of  the  leisure  time  activities  in  eight 
of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe.  It  was  sponsored  by  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America.  It  does  not  purport 
to  give  a  complete  outline  of  these  activities  nor  does  it  contain  ex- 
haustive statistical  information  as  to  activities,  organization,  methods 
and  equipment. 

It  attempts  rather  to  give  a  background,  in  each  country,  of  the 
special  racial,  social  economic  or  educational  factors  necessary  to  an 
understanding  of  the  leisure  problem  and  its  treatment. 

It  goes  into  detail  only  in  such  cases  as  indicate  an  approach  dif- 
ferent from  the  American  approach  or  a  phase  of  special  interest. 
The  book  is  divided  into  five  divisions  as  follows:  first,  a  fifteen 
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page  "Intimate  Foreword"  in  which  the  scope  and  method  of  the 
study  are  explained;  second,  Part  I  (23  pages)  which  contains  a 
discussion  of  the  leisure  problem  in  general,  an  account  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  International  Labor  Office  and  some  notes  on  Children's 
Playgrounds;  third,  Part  II  (119  pages)  contains  the  result  of  de- 
tailed studies  in  France,  Germany  and  England;  fourth,  Part  III 
(33  pages)  contains  a  brief  sketch  on  conditions  found  in  Belgium, 
Denmark,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Austria  and  Italy;  fifth,  a  supplement 
(14  pages)  which  outlines  briefly  but  rather  impressively  the  activi- 
ties carried  on  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  many  arresting  and  stimulating  paragraphs  scattered 
throughout  the  book  which  should  interest  American  readers  par- 
ticularly; for  example,  after  referring  to  the  reply  of  the  French 
government  to  the  questionnaire  of  the  International  Labor  Office 
as  to  its  leisure  time  policy,  in  which  the  former  declared  that  it 
considered  provision  for  the  leisure  of  its  citizens  to  be  no  affair  of 
the  State,  the  author  offers  this  comment: 

"It  is  perhaps  salutary  for  the  American  investigator  to  face  the 
fact  that  what  has  here  been  said  about  the  French  raises  a  pertinent 
question;  namely,  whether  American  ideas  about  recreation  and  the 
use  of  leisure  are  the  last  word  on  the  matter,  when  another  important 
people  has  been  able  to  achieve,  not  only  a  great  civilization,  but  a 
great  culture  as  well,  by  a  way  of  thinking  and  living  that  is  rooted 
in  assumptions  which  are,  especially  in  the  matter  of  recreation  and 
leisure,  diametrically  opposite  to  those  of  the  majority  of  American 
workers  in  that  field." 

Aside  from  its  informational  value  this  book  may  well  be  regarded 
as  a  contribution  to  international  understanding  and  hence  to  more 
harmonious  relations  between  the  citizens  of  this  country  and  those 
of  its  European  neighbors. 

Every  American  who  contemplates  a  European  trip  would  do  well 
to  read  this  book.  Foreign  habits  and  attitudes  which,  without  the 
insight  gained  thereby,  often  strike  the  travelling  American  as  queer 
or  even  stupid,  become  quite  intelligible  and  often  admirable. 

BASCOM  AND  FRANCES  A.  JOHNSON. 
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and  not  reviewed.  Those  which  fall  sufficiently  within  its  field  and  are  of 
sufficient  importance  to  its  readers  to  warrant  comment  will  lie  reviewed  in  later 
issues. 

FIVE    YEARS    IN    FARGO.      Report    of    the    Commonwealth    Fund    Child    Health 

Demonstration  in   Fargo,   North  Dakota.     New  York:    The   Commonwealth 

Fund,  Division  of  Publications,  1920.     207  p. 
LAWS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  RELATING  TO   SOCIAL  WORK.     Compiled  by  John   S. 

Bradway.     Public  Charities  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  1929.     261  p. 
THE  FACTS  OF  MODERN  MEDICINE.     By  Francis  W.  Palfrey,  M.D.     New  York 

and  London :  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1929.    490  p.    $5.00. 

CHILD  WORKERS  ON  CITY  STREETS.  By  Nettie  P.  McGill.  Washington:  United 
States  Government  Printing  Office,  1928.  74  p.  15^. 
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Crowell  Company,  1929.  707  p.  $3.00. 
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politan Life  Insurance  Company's  Industrial  Policyholders.  Welfare 
Division.  New  York:  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  Press.  32  p. 

PROGRESS.  THE  EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE. 
By  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones.  New  York:  19(29.  28  p. 

WHAT  Is  DARWINISM!  By  Thomas  Hunt  Morgan,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  New  York: 
W.  W.  Norton  and  Company,  Inc.,  1929.  78  p.  $1.00. 

CHILD  WORKERS  IN  Two  CONNECTICUT  TOWNS:  NEW  BRITAIN  AND  NORWICH. 
By  Claude  E.  Robinson.  New  York:  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
1929.  44  p. 

SEX  IN  CIVILIZATION.  By  V.  F.  Calverton  and  S.  D.  Schmalhausen.  New  York: 
The  Macaulay  Co.,  1929.  $5.00. 

MARRIAGE  IN  THE  MODERN  MANNER.  By  Ira  S.  Wile  and  Mary  D.  Winn.  New 
York:  Century  Co.,  1929.  $2.00. 

THE  BATTLE   OF   BEHAVIORISM.     By   J.   B.   Watson   and   William   MacDougall. 

New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  and  Company,  Inc.,  1929.     96  p.  $1.00. 
WOMEN  IN  INDUSTRY.     Bulletin  68.     New  York:  Bureau  of  Employment,  1928. 
WHAT'S   WRONG   WITH   MARRIAGE?     By   G.   V.    Hamilton,    M.D.    and   Kenneth 

MacGowan.    New  York:  Alfred  Boni  and  Company,  1929.     300  p.    $3.00. 
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MORAL  ADVENTURE.  By  Burnett  Hillman  Streeter.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1929.  132  p.  $1.25. 

As  illustrative  of  the  best  thinking  in  church  circles  of  today 
on  the  ethics  of  sex,  this  volume  claims  more  than  ordinary  atten- 
tion. Canon  Streeter  is  recognized  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
as  one  of  the  most  creative  thinkers  in  the  religious  field.  In  ' '  Moral 
Adventure"  he  now  applies  to  problems  of  ethics  (and,  more  par- 
ticularly, of  sex  morality)  the  same  critical  acumen  and  philosophical 
insight  that  have  made  his  ''Reality"  perhaps  the  foremost  contribu- 
tion to  religious  philosophy  in  recent  years. 

After  an  analysis  of  present  ethical  trends  in  general,  made  con- 
crete by  a  study  of  views  as  sharply  contrasted  as  Havelock  Ellis' 
effort  to  make  ethics  a  branch  of  esthetics  and  Nietzsche's  challenge 
to  the  heroic,  Canon  Streeter  undertakes  to  show  that  the  real  values 
of  both  Ellis  and  Nietzsche  find  a  still  higher  embodiment  in  the 
Christian  insistence  on  love  as  the  central  ethical  principle.  He 
finds  in  Jesus  a  quality  of  moral  adventure  that  has  been  too  little 
emphasized.  But  to  be  truly  an  experiment  in  ethics,  corresponding 
to  what  is  an  experiment  in  science,  the  author  insists  that  an  act 
must  be  performed  with  the  clear  intention  of  producing  an  effect 
which  is  morally  valuable,  never  in  reckless  disregard  of  the 
worthiest  end. 

This  general  point  of  view  is  examined  in  more  detail  with  refer- 
ence to  sex.  Against  the  traditional  "morality  of  taboo"  Canon 
Streeter  makes  a  protest  almost  as  vigorous  as  Ben  Lindsey's.  The 
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notion  that  there  is  something  inherently  evil  in  the  sexual  instinct 
itself  is  wholly  repudiated.  "Men  and  women  should  be  no  more 
ashamed  of  the  instinct  of  sex  than  of  the  instinct  of  hunger." 

But  Canon  Streeter 's  positive  conclusions,  reached  after  an  open- 
eyed  and  unevasive  examination  of  the  whole  present  situation,  are 
carefully  balanced,  judicial  and  essentially  conservative  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term.  The  spirit  of  revolt  against  cramping  traditions 
he  genuinely  understands  and  appreciates,  but  he  wisely  points  out 
that  a  "rebel  psychology,"  even  though  it  have  ample  justification, 
is  a  very  "imperfect  equipment  for  that  cool,  objective  and  realistic 
consideration  of  the  facts,  without  which  any  theory  of  ethics  will 
be  a  construction  of  sentiment  rather  than  of  science." 

That  the  monogamous  family  is  and  will  remain  the  high  point 
in  the  "moral  adventure"  of  the  race  Canon  Streeter  is  absolutely 
convinced.  One  of  his  emphases  at  this  point  is  rather  fresh  and 
interesting;  he  holds  that  strict  monogamy  is  really  the  condition 
of  free  and  enriching  relations  of  the  man  with  other  women  and 
of  the  woman  with  other  men;  for,  human  nature  being  as  it  is, 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  either  husband  or  wife  can  be  put  out  of 
sight  only  when  there  is  a  clear  understanding  that  one's  friend- 
ships with  others  are  different  from  their  relationship  with  each  other. 

Against  "free  love"  the  argument  is  partly  that  it  does  not 
actually  lead  to  the  happiness  that  is  sought  (on  this  point  Walter 
Lippmann's  "Preface  to  Morals"  affords  a  much  fuller  treatment), 
and  partly  that  sexual  union  outside  of  marriage  is  "an  anti-social 
act,"  tending  to  break  down  the  priceless  values  that  have  been 
attained  in  the  long  evolution  of  family  life.  Against  temporary 
or  trial  marriage  it  is  urged  that  the  realization  of  the  highest 
values  in  marriage  would  for  most  people  not  be  possible  if  it  were 
entered  upon  in  the  expectation  of  impermanence.  Against  the 
current  notion  that  the  cure  for  "repression"  is  self-indulgence 
Canon  Streeter  shows  that  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  between 
repression  and  self-control. 

On  divorce  his  view  goes  to  the  extreme  neither  of  rigidity  nor 
laxity.  While  insisting  that  Jesus  laid  down  no  definite  ruling  for 
the  Church  on  divorce,  he  thinks  it  entirely  proper  for  the  Church 
to  hold  up  higher  standards  for  its  own  members  than  the  State 
holds  up  for  the  community  at  large.  The  need,  in  the  Canon's 
view,  is  to  find  a  way  of  meeting  "cases  of  exceptional  hardship" 
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without  any  weakening  ' '  of  the  hold  on  the  popular  mind  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  marriage  is  essentially  and  ideally  a  life-long  union." 
The  chief  lack  in  the  book  is  its  failure  to  discuss  the  ethics  of 
birth  control.  One  guesses  that  the  author  would  welcome  genuine 
"moral  experiment"  in  this  field  too,  but  he  refers  to  the  subject 
merely  in  a  footnote. 

SAMUEL  McCREA  CAVERT. 

SEX  IN  CIVILIZATION.  Edited  by  V.  F.  Calverton  and  S.  D.  Schmal- 
hausen,  with  an  introduction  by  Havelock  Ellis.  New  York: 
The  Macaulay  Company,  1929.  719  p.  $5.00. 

This  is  a  hodge-podge  of  essays,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  by  32 
authors. 

Some  of  the  writers  are  scientists — that  is,  men  and  women  accus- 
tomed to  applying  somewhat  rigorous  canons  of  criticism  to  their 
thinking,  who  have  some  conscientious  scruples  against  making  definite 
statements  when  they  do  not  know  whether  these  statements  are  true 
or  not.  A  few  more  are  hangers-on  around  the  fringe  of  the  world 
of  science.  The  rest  are  dilettantes,  professional  reformers,  and  more 
or  less  literary  people. 

Unfortunately,  several  of  the  writers  who  could  have  done  some- 
thing worth  while  have  been  content  to  turn  in  commonplace,  made- 
to-order  contributions — mere  space-fillers.  A  sound  piece  of  social 
psychology  by  William  McDougall, ' '  Should  all  taboos  be  abolished  ? ' ', 
and  a  well  balanced  discussion  by  Joseph  Jastrow  of  the  differences 
between  the  two  sexes,  stand  out  above  all  the  other  essays  in  value. 

The  tedious  and  verbose  contributions  of  the  two  editors  themselves 
pretty  nearly  hit  the  bottom,  scientifically,  but  not  quite,  this  achieve- 
ment being  reserved  for  the  lucubrations  of  a  retired  cowboy,  ' '  now  a 
literary  hermit  in  the  foothills  of  California,"  and  of  a  lecturer  whose 
recommendation  is  that  "he  attracted  attention  [whose?]  through 
his  writings  in  criticism  of  eugenic  theory." 

Ben  Lindsey  is  still  trying  hard  to  create  a  sensation :  "To  many 
this  will  seem  a  shocking  statement,"  he  explains  hopefully  on  his 
sixth  page,  "though  it  is  not  to  be  compared  for  shocking  power 
with  certain  things  that  I  shall  say  presently. ' '  As  usual,  the  former 
ornament  of  Denver's  juvenile  bench  and  present  adornment  of 
Hollywood's  movie  colony  cautiously  avoids  statistics.  It  may  make 
his  argument  clearer  if  its  trend  is  summarized  statistically,  by  the 
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following  table  showing  the  number  of  times  that  certain  pronouns 
appear  in  his  19  pages: 

Myself  1 

Mine  1 

Me  19 

My  41 

I  120 


182 

The  scientific  research  of  the  more  or  less  literary  people  seems  to 
have  been  limited  largely  to  acquiring  a  speaking  acquaintance  with 
the  Freudian  patter  of  15  or  20  years  ago — not  the  later  vintage  of 
the  Id  and  Super-ego.  The  reader  indeed  gets  a  massive  dose  of 
crude  and  out-of-date  Freudianism,  though  if  the  dose  proves  toxic, 
an  antitoxin  has  been  provided  in  a  critical  essay  by  Abraham 
Meyerson. 

Among  other  things,  many  parents  will  be  interested  in  the  com- 
placent account  of  a  more-than-progressive  school,  run  on  the  principle 
that  masturbation  is  "healthy  and  even  desirable,"  that  "some 
experimentation  and  interest  in  the  bodies  of  other  children  is  per- 
fectly normal  and  that  generally  sex  experience  at  an  early  age 
uninhibited  reduces  the  intensity  of  interest  and  the  danger  of  morbid 
and  complete  absorption  in  sex  at  a  later  age."  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remark  that  the  teachers  chosen  to  apply  these  principles 
have  themselves  had  no  experience  of  marriage  or  parenthood ;  and 
there  is  a  deal  of  unconscious  though  somewhat  pathetic  humor  in 
the  ease  with  which  they  are  "floored"  by  the  simple  physiological 
questions  of  their  charges. 

A  good  deal  of  the  book  is  an  incongruous  blend  of  pseudo-scientific 
pathology  and  somewhat  hysterical  propaganda,  and  the  reader  of 
it  must  be — to  borrow  a  simile  from  one  of  the  essayists — as  patient 
as  a  psychoanalyst  at  $50  an  hour.  To  criticize  most  of  the  contribu- 
tions in  detail  would  be  like  painting  the  lily — a  waste  of  paint.  The 
bias  of  the  book  may  be  inferred  from  what  the  editors  have  left  out 
as  well  as  from  what  they  have  put  in.  Although  sex  is  primarily 
a  biological  phenomenon,  not  one  biologist  is  included.  Although 
sex  in  civilization  is  part  of  the  domain  of  sociology,  not  one  repre- 
sentative sociologist  is  included. 

If  one  points  to  the  fundamental  defect,  which  makes  most  of 
these  contributions  to  a  vastly  interesting  subject  so  misleading  and 
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barren,  it  will  evidently  be  the  failure  of  the  writers — with  only  a 
few  exceptions — to  show  any  realization  of  the  fact  of  organic  evolu- 
tion and  the  place  of  selection  in  evolution.  If  anything  should  be 
fundamental  in  even  an  elementary  education,  it  is  this  fact  that 
evolution  proceeds  mainly  through  natural  or  artificial  selection,  that 
man  is  as  subject  to  the  process  as  is  any  other  animal,  and  that  every 
proposal  in  relation  to  sex  or  other  mores  must  therefore  be  criticized 
from  that  point  of  view. 

This  is  the  ABC  of  the  subject.  What  can  be  expected  from  writers 
who  do  not  even  know  their  ABC's? 

Of  course,  there  is  some  gold  dust  scattered  through  the  deposits  of 
iron  pyrites.  In  719  pages  there  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  something 
good.  But  for  the  student  of  the  subject,  the  good  things  are  not 
new;  and  the  general  reader  cannot  distinguish  the  true  from  the 
false.  He  is  as  likely  to  carry  off  the  latter  as  the  former. 

It  is  this  inextricable  mingling  of  truth  and  falsehood  which  makes 
the  book  worthless  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  presumably 
intended,  namely,  to  present  a  balanced  picture  of  the  best  modern 
thought  on  its  topic.  I  do  not  refer  to  differences  of  opinion  or  of 
points  of  view — they  are  beneficial.  I  refer  merely  to  obvious, 
demonstrable  falsehood.  The  abundance  of  bad  biology,  bad  psy- 
chology, bad  sociology,  and  general  recklessness  of  statement  makes 
the  book  a  liability,  not  an  asset,  to  the  vigorous  movement  toward 
social  hygiene  that  is  such  a  conspicuous  feature  of  modern  civilization. 

PAUL  POPENOE. 

WOMAN  AND  LOVE.  By  Bernhard  A.  Bauer.  New  York:  Boni 
and  Liveright,  1927.  Volume  I,  351  p.,  Volume  II,  xxvii, 
396  p.  $10.00. 

Volume  I  is  a  self-contained  work  of  thirteen  chapters  on  various 
aspects  of  the  love  life,  especially  as  it  relates  to  woman,  and  ends 
with  a  bibliography  of  ninety-one  titles.  Volume  II,  "A  Treatise 
on  the  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Psychology,  and  Sexual  Life  of 
Woman"  comprises  five  books,  with  an  aggregate  of  twenty-eight 
chapters,  and  an  appendix  on  prostitution.  It  has  no  bibliography. 
An  insert  gummed  to  the  title  page  of  each  volume  indicates  the 
restricted  audience  of  professionals  and  scholars — in  this  country 
at  least  —  to  whom  the  books  are  addressed,  and  promises  by  its 
presence  a  frankness  of  discussion  not  yet  permitted  by  public 
policy  in  books  designed  for  general  circulation.  The  author  is 
a  gynecologist  of  Vienna,  who  thus  brings  a  certain  professional 
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preparation  and  experience  to  his  task.  Indeed,  the  present  volumes 
are  not  his  first  essays  in  this  field,  "Wie  hist  du,  Wieb"  published 
in  1923,  being  an  earlier  interpretive  study  of  woman  which  has 
also  been  translated  into  English. 

The  two  volumes  before  us  contain  quantities  of  facts,  clearly 
objectified,  often  very  detailed,  always  orderly  but  laying  no  especial 
claim  either  to  novelty  or  completeness.  They  contain,  also,  many 
opinions  not  always  so  unmistakably  expressed.  For  different 
chapters  appear  to  have  been  written  not  only  at  different  times  but 
in  different  moods.  And  one  gathers  the  impression,  as  one  reads, 
that  the  opinions  are  not  unlikely  to  dominate  the  facts  rather  than 
flow  inevitably  from  them.  The  author  had  confidence,  and  ardor, 
and  enthusiasm  —  engaging  qualities  that  have  their  own  defects. 
For  instance:  "The  unsatisfied  woman  is  bad-tempered  and  virulent, 
always  ready  to  vent  her  dissatisfaction  in  every  possible  way,  and. 
in  the  same  way  we  find  that  in  the  animal  kingdom,  lack  of  sexual 
satisfaction  causes  the  female  to  manifest  a  generally  hostile  temper 
toward  her  environment.  A  good  example  is  the  common  gnat!" 

The  humor  in  this  pronouncement  is  what  the  reader  brings  to 
it,  not  the  author.  Throughout  his  two  volumes,  the  latter  pre- 
serves a  serious  demeanor  unwrinkled  by  a  smile.  Entomologists 
will  emit  ribald  laughter  over  his  interpretation  of  long  established 
commonplaces  of  insect  behavior.  And  others  may  be  moved  thereby 
to  join  them  in  hestitating  a  bit  over  the  authenticity  of  his  char- 
acterization of  the  less  obvious  female  of  the  human  species. 

At  the  same  time  they  will  gladly  admit  on  other  grounds  their 
large  indebtedness  to  him.  Some  day  it  may  be  possible  to  attack 
the  problems  of  woman  and  love  with  the  same  free  regard  for 
reality  and  truth  that  one  is  now  able  to  exhibit  only  in  the  less 
personal  concerns  of  human  beings.  Toward  that  end  Dr.  Bauer 
will  have  contributed  an  ardent,  candid,  courageous,  and  stimulat- 
ing discussion  of  this  neglected  theme. 

HARRY  BEAL  TORREY,  M.D. 

IDEALS  OF  LOVE  AND  MARRIAGE.    By  The  Committee  on  Marriage  and 

Home.     Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service.    Federal 

Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  105  East  22d  Street, 

New  York  City,  1929. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  studies  which  the  Committee  proposes 

to  give  to  the  Churches  for  their  help  and  guidance  in  meeting  the 
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present  situation.  Later  pamphlets  will  describe  the  training  of 
youth  for  marriage,  safeguarding  marriage,  birth  control,  the  rights 
of  children,  unhappy  marriages  and  the  problems  of  divorce.  To  this 
first  pamphlet  is  committed  the  presentation  of  the  ideal  of  love  and 
marriage.  And  truly  presented  it  is  as  part  of  a  larger  moral  order, 
in  a  universe  of  purposefulness,  sacrifice  and  struggle  for  the  higher 
values.  It  assumes  the  equality  of  men  and  women  and  pleads  for  a 
spiritual  companionship ;  it  has  no  vestige  of  asceticism  but  believes 
that  flesh  helps  spirit  even  as  spirit  helps  flesh.  Like  the  wise  scribe 
it  keeps  a  balance  between  the  old  and  the  new,  not  reacting  against 
the  conventional  marriage,  but  seeing  the  good  in  it  that  should  be 
conserved;  nor  is  it  shocked  by  talk  of  companionate  marriage  but 
makes  a  distinction  and  sees  the  aim  of  all  the  talk. 

A  committee  directly  representing  the  Churches  has  the  right  to 
call  the  Church  to  task  for  their  failure,  and  this  they  do  gently 
and  emphatically.  Ministers  of  all  communions  are  urged  to  respect 
the  safeguards  which  a  sister  communion  attempts  to  throw  about 
marriage.  All  churches  are  asked  to  come  together  in  these  matters 
and  act  by  common  standards.  The  "Marrying  Parson"  is  defined 
and  denounced.  And  "stunt  weddings"  are  anathema.  All  parsons 
are  urged  to  be  more  careful  about  the  marriages  which  they  perform. 

One  of  the  helpful  features  of  the  pamphlet  is  the  bibliography 
at  the  end.  It  is  classified  and  gives  the  publisher  and  the  price. 
The  Committee  recommends  that  every  church  maintain  a  little  shelf 
of  books  on  marriage  and  home. 

This  pamphlet  is  not  radical,  nor  is  it  conservative;  it  presents  a 
middle  of  the  road  position  which  experience,  common  sense  and 
expert  knowledge  recommend.  The  wide  spread  of  it  among  the 
ministers,  intelligent  lay  people,  and  especially  youth  will  be  a  distinct 
service. 

J.  HOWARD  MELISH. 

HAVELOCK  ELLIS;  PHILOSOPHER  OF  LOVE.  By  Houston  Peterson. 
New  York :  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1928.  365  p.  $4.50. 

In  the  realm  of  modern  sex  problems  no  person  has  wielded  a  larger 
influence  than  Havelock  Ellis.  In  literary  style,  in  scientific  approach, 
in  variety  of  interest,  in  human  sympathy,  Havelock  Ellis  stands 
forth  as  a  man  of  competence  and  achievement,  a  man  of  courage, 
determination,  honesty  and  straight-forwardness. 

To  write  the  life  of  such  a  man  is  by  no  means  a  simple  task.    Mr. 
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Peterson  in  his  biography  of  this  Philosopher  of  Love  evidences  a 
considerable  degree  of  autobiographic  aid,  particularly  in  the  form 
of  quotation  from  published  and  unpublished  writings  of  Mr.  Ellis 
as  ' '  Youth  and  Man ' '  and  more  especially  in  his  personal  cooperation. 
The  result  is  almost  a  self-portrait  for  which  Mr.  Peterson  has  served 
as  a  mirror. 

Throughout  there  is  evidence  of  a  man  possessing  continuity  of 
purpose  and  a  definite  scheme  for  life  realizations.  During  his  early 
years  Ellis  proved  himself  to  be  a  searching  and  earnest  moralist 
writing  book  reviews  and  criticising  art,  occasionally  evidencing  the 
character  of  a  pedantic  prig,  possibly  preparing  to  be  a  preacher. 
From  childhood  he  was  a  prodigious  reader  with  deep  scientific 
interests,  ever  bent  upon  recording  his  impressions  of  his  readings 
and  researches.  Thus  were  stored  up  multitudes  of  quotations  from 
all  manner  of  sources  which  were  to  prove  most  useful  in  his  later 
writings. 

Threatened  with  tuberculosis,  Ellis,  the  boy,  sailed  away  from 
Victorian  England  to  remain  in  Australia  during  a  long  period  of 
intellectual  groping,  and  his  adolescent  inquiries  and  researches  led 
him  to  dedicate  his  life  to  the  study  of  sex.  Thus  and  then  began  a 
career  for  Ellis,  the  man,  that  has  enriched  his  life  and  the  minds  of 
all  nations. 

Young  Havelock  found  his  religion  in  science  and  established 
beauty  as  the  end  of  living.  Since  the  age  of  nineteen  years  he  has 
proceeded  undauntedly  with  his  life  work  and  with  ever  increasing 
power  and  influence.  He  drew  inspiration  from  the  art  of  Rubens, 
the  poetry  of  Walt  Whitman  and  more  especially  from  the  medical 
writings  of  James  Hinton. 

The  biographer  has  traced,  perhaps  somewhat  verbosely,  Ellis'  life, 
but  he  has  made  definitely  clear  the  steps  in  Ellis'  growth.  He  has 
narrated  his  training  as  a  physician,  which  gave  him  much  of  his 
background  and  approach  to  the  problems  of  sex.  Practical  experi- 
ence enabled  him  to  manifest  the  thoughtful  physician  throughout 
his  career  even  as  he  revealed  his  powers  as  a  psychologist  and  literary 
critic.  One  grasps  the  rich  significance  of  his  relations  with  Olive 
Schreiner,  even  to  the  letters  she  bade  him  destroy.  His  interests  in 
the  philosophy  of  Freud  is  expounded  as  one  of  much  sympathy 
though  without  entire  agreement.  Supporting  truth  wherever  he 
found  it,  Ellis  has  never  become  a  fanatical  nor  unreasoning  disciple. 
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His  rational  viewpoint  is  well  evidenced  in  his  statement,  ' '  There  are 
no  keys  which  will  unlock  all  doors." 

At  seventy  Ellis  remains  one  of  the  outstanding  constructive 
figures  in  the  world  of  sexual  psychology  and  morality.  Such  books 
as  Affirmation,  Little  Essays  of  Love  and  Virtue,  Sex  in  Relation 
to  Society,  Studies  in  the  Psychology  of  Sex,  The  Dance  of  Life,  and 
earlier  writings  as  The  Criminal,  Sexual  Inversion  and  Man  and 
Woman  represent  but  part  of  a  tremendous  literary  output.  His 
volumes  have  been  translated  into  many  languages,  and  his  ideas 
have  been  disseminated  throughout  the  world.  He  has  made  enemies 
of  prudes  and  friends  of  liberalists.  His  certainty  and  frankness 
attracted  attention  and  demanded  the  respect  of  even  those  who  could 
not  agree  with  him. 

His  life  and  writings  have  been  marked  by  an  unusual  insight,  a 
clear  vision,  a  breadth  and  depth  of  view  that  have  developed  new 
perspectives.  With  consummate  literary  skill  he  has  viewed  man- 
kind frankly,  honestly  and  unashamedly.  He  has  broken  through 
taboos ;  persistently  and  sympathetically  he  has  sought  to  understand 
man  as  a  biologic  creature  and  man  as  a  social  being  thus  dually 
employing  sexual  life  as  an  instrument  for  the  attainment  of  happi- 
ness. He  has  broken  or  torn  down  the  false  idols  and  set  man  up 
on  the  thrnoe.  No  path  has  been  too  thorny  for  him  to  tread,  no 
barriers  too  hazardous  to  be  vaulted.  Ellis  has  been  clear  in  his 
definitions,  rich  in  his  historical  illustrative  materials,  lucid  in  his 
interpretations  of  biological  facts,  expansive  in  his  application  of 
physiologic  and  psychologic  concepts  to  reality.  Above  all  he  has 
been  unafraid  in  deriving  conclusions  or  in  expressing  honest  convic- 
tions concerning  man  and  his  sex  experiences  as  they  affect  every 
phase  of  human  relationships. 

Mr.  Peterson  has  written  sympathetically  but  at  times  there  is  a 
hint  of  an  undercurrent  idolatry.  In  a  desire  for  comprehensiveness 
he  has  overdone  quotations  that  might  have  been  curtailed  without 
robbing  his  subject  of  any  of  its  greatness.  This,  however,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  minor  criticism  in  view  of  the  insight  they  yield  to  the 
mental  processes  of  Ellis,  the  orderliness  of  his  mind  and  the  sys- 
tematic development  of  his  thinking.  No  one  could  view  the  more  than 
a  thousand  references  in  Ellis'  Commonplace  Books,  from  articles  read 
between  his  16th  and  26th  year  without  appreciating  the  substantial 
basis  of  his  capacity  for  appreciation  and  for  criticism,  for  thought- 
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ful  analysis  and   studious  synthesis,   for  brilliant   elaboration   and 
significant  creativeness  in  thought. 

Reading  this  interesting  and  pleasing  volume  only  enhances  one's 
respect  and  admiration  for  Havelock  Ellis  whose  work  and  accom- 
plishments cast  most  modern  writers  on  sex  into  a  shadow.  The 
contributions  of  this  benign  though  radical,  this  serene  though  force- 
ful figure  probably  have  affected  human  thought  more  definitely  and 
more  effectively  than  those  of  Freud  and  other  contemporaries  of 
the  past  generation  and  this  biography  clearly  indicates  the  why  and 
the  wherefore  of  this  greatness  and  mental  power. 

IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 

A  RESEARCH  IN  MARRIAGE.  By  G.  V.  Hamilton,  M.D.,  New  York: 
Albert  &  Charles  Boni,  1929.  570  p.  $10.00. 

WHAT  Is  WRONG  WITH  MARRIAGE.  By  G.  V.  Hamilton,  M.D.,  and 
Kenneth  Macgowan.  New  York:  Albert  &  Charles  Boni,  1929. 
319  p.  $3.00. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  pick  flaws  in  A  Research  in  Marriage  and  it 
has  had  both  appreciative  and  cynical  criticism.  It  necessarily  draws 
its  experiences  from  a  highly  selected  group  of  intelligent  people, 
and  possibly,  as  is  frequently  asserted,  the  investigation  attracted 
a  disproportionate  number  of  people  of  radical  ideas,  especially 
women.  Such  blemishes  merely  forbid  dogmatizing  on  the  basis  of 
Hamilton's  findings  and  the  author  doubtless  would  be  the  last  to 
encourage  such  a  use  of  his  report.  The  fact  remains  that  this  is 
a  serious  effort  to  get  at  the  sex  history  and  attitude  of  individuals 
who  were  not  coming  to  a  specialist  because  of  personal  difficulty 
but  were  willing  to  contribute  with  frankness  such  information  as 
their  personal  career  revealed. 

The  reader  who  appreciates  the  poverty  of  our  knowledge  of  normal 
sex  life  will  frankly  recognize  that  this  book  belongs  to  the  pioneer- 
ing period  in  a  retarded  science.  Certainly  he  will  abstain  from 
the  finical  criticism  which  appears  often  enough  in  the  reviews  of 
the  sociologist  to  give  the  impression  that  he  is  most  unsocial  of 
the  scientists,  frankly  recognizing  that  under  present  circumstances 
no  thoroughly  satisfying  scientific  treatment  of  sex  can  be  expected. 

The  sociologist  may  well  welcome  this  book  for  the  value  it  has. 
It  is  the  result  of  a  detailed  personal  examination  of  a  hundred 
volunteer  husbands  and  wives  which  was  carried  on  in  New  York 
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during  a  term  of  four  years.  The  book  abounds  in  statistics  tabulat- 
ing the  results.  The  questions  asked  and  answered  cover  a  wide 
field:  the  economic  problems  of  marriage;  the  influence  of  mothers, 
mothers-in-law  and  other  relatives  and  friends  upon  the  sex  history 
of  the  individuals ;  problems  of  conception,  contraception,  and  mother- 
hood; sex  adjustments  before,  during  and  after  puberty;  marital 
and  extra-marital  sex  relations;  the  feeling  of  inferiority  along 
lines  of  sex;  masturbation,  trends  toward  incest  and  homo-sexuality. 
The  book  has  an  extensive  index,  the  form  is  clear  and  to  the  specialist 
at  least  it  is  interesting. 

What  Is  Wrong  with  Marriage  contains  much  the  same  material 
as  the  larger  Research  in  Marriage  but  is  a  more  popular  presenta- 
tion. It  is  an  example  of  the  increasing  tendency  among  American 
scientists  to  attempt  to  capture  the  lay  reader  by  annexing  the 
services  of  a  journalistic  ghost.  This  trend  reveals  either  a  decline 
in  the  capacity  of  the  general  reader  or  an  increasing  lack  of  skill 
among  investigators  of  science,  or  both.  Such  products  are  bound 
to  be  more  journalistic  than  scientific  and  the  inferiority  of  this 
book  to  Hamilton's  own  will  be  apparent  to  most  readers  of  Social 
Hygiene.  The  popularization  of  science  is  of  course  difficult  but 
there  is  abundant  proof  that  only  the  scientist  who  masters  this 
task  ever  succeeds  in  giving  the  lay  reader  an  adequate  interpreta- 
tion of  scientific  investigations. 

ERNEST  R.  GROVES. 

MARRIAGE  AND  THE  STATE,  Based  upon  Field  Studies  of  the  Present 
Day  Administration  of  Marriage  Laws  in  the  United  States. 
By  Mary  E.  Richmond  and  Fred  S.  Hall.  New  York:  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  1929.  395  p.  $2.50. 

MARRIAGE  LAWS  AND  DECISIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  A  Manual. 

By  Geoffrey  May,  LL.B.    New  York:   Russell  Sage  Foundation, 

1929.    477  p.     $3.50. 

During  her  last  illness  in  the  summer  of  1928,  Miss  Richmond 
was  able  to  read  the  galley  proof  of  Marriage  and  the  State  on  which 
she  and  Mr.  Hall  had  worked  long  and  painstakingly,  but  she  did 
not  live  to  see  it  in  print.  This,  with  its  companion  volume,  Geof- 
frey May's  Marriage  Laws  and  Decisions  in  the  United  States, 
furnishes  for  the  lay  social  worker  the  most  simple,  understandable, 
and  at  the  same  time  most  reliable  and  inclusive  body  of  informa- 
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tion  concerning  the  legal  aspects  of  marriage  with  which  I  am 
familiar. 

To  the  conscientious  license  issuer,  to  the  civil  officiant,  and  to  the 
clergyman  these  books  should  prove  a  godsend.  Of  these  persons 
there  are  in  this  country  about  178,000..  Many  of  them  are  without 
legal  training,  and  however  desirous  of  conforming  to  the  law  have 
themselves  neither  the  knowledge,  the  library  nor  the  time  to  hunt 
down  the  diversities,  the  ramifications  or  the  contradictions  of  the 
marriage  laws  of  our  forty-eight  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  first  of  these  two  volumes  begins  as  follows:  "As  a  starting 
point  for  this  analysis  of  the  present  administration  of  marriage 
laws  in  the  United  States  the  assumption  is  made,  without  argument, 
that  the  monogamic  form  of  marriage  is  the  best  form.  There  are 
those  who  question  the  social  value  of  monogamy.  This  book  is  not 
for  them."  Neither  is  this  review. 

The  Introduction  describes  the  method  of  study.  Seven  states 
were  chosen  for  intensive  field  inquiry.  For  this  selection  there  were 
reasons  of  history,  geography,  or  experimentation  with  marriage 
laws.  They  were  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  New  York,  Alabama,  Wis- 
consin, California  and  Oklahoma.  Forty-four  places  in  these  seven 
states  were  studied.  Field  work,  however,  was  not  confined  to  these 
states.  In  all,  ninety-six  cities  and  towns  in  thirty  states  were 
visited.  The  Introduction  is  devoted  chiefly  to  a  review  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  development  of  the  license  system  from  its  origin  in 
early  English  Ecclesiastic  practice  as  well  as  similar  regulations  on 
the  Continent,  through  various  modifications  down  to  the  present 
status  in  the  various  states. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts  which  deal  respectively  with 
"What  Happens  in  License  Offices,"  "Some  Social  Aspects  of  Mar- 
riage," "The  Marriage  Ceremony"  and  "Supervision  and  Enforce- 
ment." The  chapters  of  Part  I  on  license  offices  are  particularly 
informing.  Exploitation  and  the  marriage  market  town,  advance 
notice  of  intention  to  marry,  as  well  as  the  differences  in  position 
and  character  of  the  license  issuer  are  discussed  on  the  basis  of  the 
information  gathered  in  the  field.  Youthful  and  Child  Marriage 
(a  subject  more  thoroughly  dealt  with  in  Miss  Richmond's  previous 
book  of  that  name)  hasty  marriages,  clandestine  marriages  and  evasive 
out-of-state  marriages  are  the  topics  of  Part  II.  Part  III  takes  up 
the  much  discussed  relationship  of  Church  and  State  in  regard  to 
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the  marriage  ceremony.  The  personal  standards  of  clergymen,  the 
desirability  that  they  exercise  care  in  determining  that  all  require- 
ments of  law  have  been  fulfilled  by  the  contracting  parties,  and  the 
frequent  sad  social  results  of  hasty  action  on  their  part  receive 
attention. 

Possibly  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  book,  so  far  as  improve- 
ment in  the  future  is  concerned,  will  be  found  in  the  last  part, 
particularly  in  the  last  chapter,  "Retrospect  and  Prospect." 

This  study  was  begun  in  1920.  It  was  believed  timely  for  several 
reasons.  The  recent  passage  of  the  Suffrage  Amendment  seemed 
to  mean  that  women  would  begin  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  all 
that  pertained  to  the  marriage  relation,  which  in  the  long  run 
though  not  at  once,  "would  make  for  greater  essential  justice  and 
more  reasonable  progressiveness  in  the  State's  relation  to  marriage." 
Many  studies  already  made  treated  of  marriage  and  divorce,  in 
which  divorce  received  the  lion's  share  of  attention.  It  seemed 
desirable  to  have  a  book  discussing  the  subject  of  marriage  by  itself. 

A  program  for  action  as  the  final  outcome  of  the  study  takes 
up  the  last  six  pages.  Eight  points  are  made  which  to  me  seem 
sane  and  sensible.  The  social  organizations  are  most  likely  to  con- 
cern themselves  with  initiatory  reform.  "The  abuses  with  which 
marriage  reform  must  deal  have  a  long  past  behind  them.  Advocates 
of  change  should  not  be  discouraged  by  one  or  two  defeats.  They 
must  remember  that  if  their  facts  and  their  remedies  are  a  good 
fit,  persistence  will  establish  both." 

Throughout  the  work  there  is  continued  evidence  of  the  care  and 
thoroughness  with  which  the  authors  have  examined  the  writings  of 
other  students  of  the  subject.  The  book  is  extremely  well  docu- 
mented, and  a  careful  and  exhaustive  index  adds  many  per  cent 
to  its  usefulness. 

Mr.  Geoffrey  May's  companion  volume,  "Marriage  Laws  and 
Decisions  in  the  United  States,"  must  of  course  lie  on  the  desk  or 
stand  on  the  book  shelf  beside  Miss  Richmond's  and  Mr.  Hall's  book. 

Naturally,  if  you  want  an  exposition  on  the  subject  it  will  be  the 
latter  which  you  will  read.  But  for  ready  reference  in  a  specific 
emergency  it  is  to  Mr.  May's  book  that  you  will  turn.  Under  each 
of  the  forty-eight  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  you  will  find 
the  detail  of  all  that  concerns  the  marriage  law  from  the  issuing  of 
the  license  to  the  completion  of  the  marriage  ceremony  given  in  con- 
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secutive  order  and  concluding  with  a  list  of  the  most  important 
judicial  decisions  on  the  most  important  points.  For  example,  under 
"New  York"  we  find  the  law  under  (a)  requirements;  (b)  issuers; 
(c)  compensation  of  issuers;  (d)  personal  appearance  of  candidates; 
(e)  advance  notice  and  objections  (in  New  York  no  provision) ;  (f ) 
minimum  age;  (g)  parental  consent,  and  so  on  through  twenty-two 
other  points,  ending  with  seven  pages  devoted  to  the  important 
judicial  decisions  in  the  state.  The  book  concludes  with  the  Federal 
law  as  applying  to  the  Consular  Service,  and  a  table  giving  for  all 
the  states  the  relationships  within  which  a  man  or  woman  is  prohibited 
from  marrying. 

To  all  social  workers  and  other  lay  persons  who  encounter  the 
matrimonial  problem  in  any  of  its  aspects  my  advice  is,  buy  both 
books  and  keep  them  handy.  In  an  emergency  it  is  comforting  to 
have  at  one's  elbow  reliable  information  in  an  accessible  and  under- 
standable form.  It  would  be  presuming  to  advise  the  legal  profes- 
sion, but  it  is  conceivable  that  they  too  might  find  the  book  useful. 

KATHARINE  BEMENT  DAVIS. 

AMERICA'S  SEX  AND  MARRIAGE  PROBLEMS.  By  William  J.  Robinson, 
M.D.  New  York:  Eugenics  Publishing  Company,  1928.  475  p. 
$3.00. 

In  a  characteristic  way  William  J.  Robinson,  M.D.,  prefaces  his 
book  by  objecting  to  many  books  dealing  with  sex  because  they  are 
written  by  the  unexperienced.  His  objection  to  quality  rather  than 
quantity  is  perhaps  reasonable.  But  that  books  on  sex  written  by  the 
experienced  necessarily  produce  quality  is  not  in  harmony  with 
practical  experience.  As  usual  the  bulk  of  this  volume  consists  of 
reprints  and  extracts  of  very  unequal  quality  from  The  Critic  and 
Guide. 

Dr.  Robinson  always  has  a  definite  point  of  view.  It  is  personal, 
frank  and  consistent.  Regardless  of  the  views  of  all  other  authors 
he  constitutes  a  majority  of  one  for  all  his  thoughts.  There  is  the 
customary  pedantic  and  egotistic  quality  which  is  manifest  even  in 
the  dedication.  "To  the  Unnumbered  Victims  of  Sexual  Ignorance, 
to  the  Countless  Martyrs  of  a  Perverted  and  Most  Immoral  Code  of 
Sex  Morality  This  Volume  is  Dedicated  by  the  Author  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  serve  to  rend  the  veil  of  ignorance  and  hypocrisy  that 
surrounds  our  sex  life,  that  it  may  bring  some  healing  balm  to  the 
sick  and  the  suffering,  and  a  ray  of  hope  to  the  hopeless." 
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Dr.  Robinson  is  a  crusader  in  spirit  but  he  oft-times  tilts  his  lance 
needlessly  and  at  times  unreasonably.  Opposed  to  vice  and  venereal 
disease  and  yet  interested  in  the  psycho-sexual  states  of  people  he  is 
led  at  times  to  doubtful  conclusions,  for  example,  page  353,  "The 
effects  of  our  well  meant  but  ill  considered  puritan  crusades  which 
result  in  safe  streets  and  moral  cities  are :  sexual  impotence,  extin- 
guished libido,  neuroses  and  psychoses,  sexual  perversities  and  per- 
versions, including  inversions,  seduction  of  young  girls  and  ill 
adjusted  marriages  or  mesalliances." 

Those  familiar  with  Dr.  Robinson's  mode  of  approach  need  only 
be  told  that  this  is  another  book  by  William  J.  Robinson,  M.D.  To 
those  unfamiliar  it  may  be  said  that  here  is  a  compilation  of  personal 
opinions  covering  a  vast  variety  of  topics  including  divorces,  separa- 
tion and  broken  homes;  love  and  the  sex  instinct;  birth  control  and 
abortion;  medico-sexual  topics,  blackmail,  sadism  and  accusations  of 
rape ;  prostitution  in  its  modern  aspects ;  homo-sexuality,  hermaphro- 
ditism  and  transvestitism.  In  addition  fifty  pages  deal  with  miscel- 
laneous sex  topics  while  a  final  chapter  presents  critiques  of  some 
novels  and  sex  books  that  are  deemed  most  significant  in  their  mode 
of  dealing  with  sexual  problems.  The  viewpoint  throughout  the 
book,  however,  is  not  so  much  one  of  constructiveness  as  the  further 
exposition  of  Dr.  Robinson's  theories,  attitudes  and  interests  colored 
by  dramatic  rather  than  by  didactic  values. 

IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 

SYPHILIS,  ACQUIRED  AND  HEREDOSYPHILIS.  By  Charles  C.  Dennie, 
M.D.  New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers,  1928.  304  p.  $2.50  net. 

The  author  has  had  the  courage  to  attack  a  task  of  extraordinary 
difficulty:  that  of  presenting  syphilis  from  alpha  to  omega  in  a 
single  small  volume  of  moderate  price.  A  vivid  phraseology, 
unguarded  assertions,  racy  style,  numbers  of  valuable  personal 
experiential  glimpses  contrasted  with  rash,  improvable  and  even 
positively  erroneous  statements — combine  to  produce  a  volume  at 
once  intriguing,  disconcerting,  helpful,  practical,  unbalanced  and 
stimulating.  The  values  of  the  book,  in  contrast  to  the  publisher's 
intent,  are  often  for  the  expert  rather  than  the  practitioner.  And 
yet  the  practitioner  who  will  cull  as  he  goes  will  find  admirable  points 
for  his  guidance,  and  treatment  methods  which  in  general  will  serve 
him  well. 

It  is  a  question  just  how  such  a  volume  should  be  written.    To  the 
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reviewer  it  seems  that  it  should  be  the  product  of  the  most  balanced, 
the  most  thought-provoking,  word-saving,  painstaking  literary  crafts- 
manship. This  book  gives  the  impression  of  having  been  dictated  to 
the  stenographer  from  the  saddle,  without  revision.  Sharp  dispro- 
portions of  emphasis  appear;  a  chapter  devoted  to  Charcot  joints, 
another  to  Erb's  spastic  paraplegia — conditions  of  minor  import  in 
a  one-volume  condensed  presentation  of  syphilis.  The  chapters  on 
treatment  technic  are  really  marvels  of  condensation.  .  The  cardio- 
vascular chapter  and  those  on  syphilis  in  pregnancy  and  on  the  bones 
in  heredosyphilis  have  unusual  interest.  Sweeping  statements  such 
as  "The  absence  of  this  reflex  (cremaster)  is  a  sufficient  sign  of  tabes 
dorsalis  to  warrant  a  lumbar  puncture ' '  arrest  and  challenge  the  eye. 
The  author's  citations  of  the  literature  usually  manage  to  miss  the 
originator  of  an  idea  or  conception,  and  in  a  work  of  this  kind  would 
be  better  omitted. 

The  chapter  on  Public  Health  and  Syphilis  should  be  captioned 
' '  Credo. "  In  a  burst  of  frankness  that  has  much  to  commend  it  and 
somewhat  to  condemn,  the  author  deplores  the  ignorance  of  the  public, 
the  failure  of  pamphleteering  education,  and  exalts  the  possibilities 
of  personal  prophylaxis  including  advocacy  of  its  general  application 
in  civil  life.  His  flag  is  then  hoisted  over  the  ancient  and  somewhat 
battered  citadel  of  protected  and  supervised  prostitution,  closing  a 
volume  of  the  most  astonishing  contrasts.  There  is  food  for  laughter 
as  well  as  tears;  to  wit,  the  large  number  of  young  Italian  girls 
infected  by  an  Italian  fruit  vender  who  spit  on  his  apples  before 
polishing  them  for  sale.  In  the  last  sentence  the  burrowing  spirochete 
tardily  drills  himself  into  the  skin  after  the  effect  of  arsphenamine 
prophylaxis  has  passed.  Yet  it  is  unfair  to  subject  this  piece  of  work 
merely  to  ridicule  on  isolated  points.  It  is  stimulating,  thought-pro- 
voking, and  in  the  main  helpful  and  sound,  and  its  style  will  warn 
the  discriminating  reader  that  he  is  not  reading  exclusive  gospel. 

The  publishers  deserve  criticism  on  several  points  in  which  future 
medical  monographs  may  be  improved.  A  page  of  fatuous  praise  of 
an  author  who  is  well  enough  known  to  stand  on  his  own  feet  (see 
Foreword)  belongs  in  the  advertising  matter,  not  in  the  book.  The 
illustrations,  excepting  the  line  cuts  of  instruments  and  technic  and 
the  diagram  of  types  of  teeth,  are  worthless  and  should  be  discon- 
tinued or  replaced  by  properly  selected  half-tones.  There  are  some 
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irritating  typographical  errors  uncorrected,  notably  the  misspelling 
of  the  name  of  the  father  of  arsphenamine  therapy.  There  is  no 
index,  an  unpardonable  omission. 

In  this  climate  it  is  too  much  to  expect  the  sun  to  shine  all  day  or  a 
book  on  syphilis  to  be  too  good.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  a  genuinely 
useful  effort  to  condense  and  render  available  modern  knowledge  of 
this  disease. 

(Signed)     JOHN  H.  STOKES,  M.D. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  BEHAVIORISM.  By  John  B.  Watson  and  William 
MacDougall.  New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  and  Company,  1929. 
96  p.  $1.00. 

Here's  a  "broth  of  a  fight."  It  has  been  going  on  since  1912  and 
the  belligerents  seem  to  have  plenty  of  vitality  left,  judging  by  the 
tone  of  this  little  book.  Dr.  Watson  leads  off  with  a  plan  of  campaign 
which  indicates  that  he  will ' '  disregard  all  controversial  developments 
and  attempt  to  give  here  a  brief  resume  of  Behaviorism — the  modern 
note  in  psychology — and  to  tell  why  it  will  work  and  why  the  current 
introspective  psychology  of  Professor  MacDougall  will  not  work." 
Among  his  many  defining  statements  of  Behaviorism,  Watson  says, 
"Let  us  limit  ourselves  to  things  that  can  be  observed,  and  formulate 
laws  concerning  only  the  observed  things." 

In  rebuttal,  MacDougall  insists  ".  .  .  that  the  problems  of  human 
nature  are  so  obscure  and  difficult  that  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect, 
or  to  throw  deliberately  aside,  any  available  data,  and  certainly  not 
the  data  afforded  by  one's  own  introspection  and  by  the  reports  of 
similar  introspective  observations  made  by  our  fellow-men;  but  that 
rather  we  need  to  make  use  of  every  available  source  of  information 
and  mode  of  observation." 

A  layman  would  be  foolhardy,  indeed,  to  attempt  to  referee  this 
literary  bout  or  to  give  a  decision  on  the  relative  scientific  merits  of 
the  opposing  doctrines.  He  can  enjoy,  however,  the  Watsonian  dogma 
and  the  keen  verbal  thrusts  and  parries  of  MacDougall. 

Whether  or  not  one  wishes  to  take  part  in  the  tilt,  he  will  find 
that  the  dollar  expended  on  this  book  will  bring  him  a  readable  and 
delightful  summary  of  the  major  points  of  difference  which  continue 
to  fan  the  flames  of  this  seventeen-year  old  ' '  battle. ' ' 

R.  H.  E. 
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SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  CHILDHOOD.  By  Paul  Hanly  Furf ey.  New  York : 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1929.  288  p.  $2.25. 

For  all  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  children  this  book  will 
prove  interesting  and  helpful.  In  spite  of  its  necessarily  brief  treat- 
ment of  important  phases  of  child  welfare  work,  the  author  has 
successfully  presented  a  well  balanced  picture.  The  needs  of  children, 
the  existing  conditions  of  child  life  and  development,  together  with 
the  work  of  outstanding  non-sectarian  child  welfare  agencies,  receive 
consideration.  The  book  sets  forth  the  modern  scientific  and  social 
attitude  toward  various  problems  of  health,  delinquency,  illegitimacy, 
recreation,  subnormality,  vocational  guidance,  child  labor  and  depend- 
ency. Of  great  value  to  the  student  of  social  work  is  the  splendid 
treatment  of  the  historic  background  out  of  which  the  modern  tenden- 
cies in  child  welfare  work  have  developed. 

Although  the  book  as  a  whole  gives  evidence  of  careful  presentation 
and  wise  selection  of  material  there  are  places  where  the  author  fails 
to  make  his  own  attitude  as  definite  as  would  seem  desirable.  For 
example,  the  following  statement  seems  to  indicate  that  he  does  not 
favor  direct  sex  education : 

On  page  127  he  writes:  "Many  good  people  are  opposed  to 
systematic  sex  instruction  because  they  feel  that  such  teaching  pre- 
maturely destroys  the  innocence  of  the  young.  There  is  a  great  deal 
to  be  said  for  this  view." 

Yet  on  the  following  page  he  affirms :  ' '  Children  acquire  sex  knowl- 
edge and  sex  practises  very  early  in  life.  This  being  the  case,  it  is 
quite  futile  to  talk  about  preserving  the  innocence  of  the  young." 

Again,  in  another  part  of  this  same  discussion,  the  author  appears 
to  favor  systematic  sex  instruction  in  schools  for  he  writes :  ' '  There 
is  yet  another  way  in  which  the  school  can  cooperate  with  the  mental 
hygiene  movement.  The  experience  of  the  mental  clinic  has  been 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  cases  of  mental  trouble  have  their 
origin  in  sex.  The  unfortunate  attitude  of  society  on  this  subject  is 
such  that  the  child  who  has  had  sex  experiences  or  premature  knowl- 
edge is  filled  with  shame  and  a  feeling  of  inferiority.  He  is  afraid  to 
discuss  his  trouble  with  any  adult  because  previous  questions  on  his 
part  have  been  greeted  with  expressions  of  horror  and  disgust.  Thus 
are  sown  the  seeds  for  what  later  becomes  serious  mental  trouble." 

The  above  quotation  appears  to  constitute  an  excellent  argument 
for  introducing  systematic  sex  instruction  in  schools,  and  yet  it  is  in 
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the  very  next  paragraph  that  the  author  questions  the  wisdom  of 
direct  sex  instruction  at  all.  It  may  be  argued  that  in  a  book  of  only 
288  pages  which  treats  of  the  major  social  problems  of  childhood  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  different  topics  will  be  treated  in  detail. 
Where,  however,  highly  controversial  questions  are  raised  some 
explanations  of  the  points  of  view  presented  are  in  order.  Otherwise, 
for  the  sake  of  clear  thinking,  the  topics  might  better  be  omitted. 
Of  course,  if  one  supplements  the  reading  of  the  book  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  excellent  references  listed  at  the  ends  of  the  chapters, 
this  criticism  would  not  be  altogether  valid.  Unfortunately,  except 
in  the  case  of  students  where  such  work  may  be  required,  most  readers 
will  not  do  this. 

In  spite  of  a  few  other  criticisms  more  or  less  of  the  same  type  as 
the  above,  the  book  is  one  which  would  well  repay  a  careful  reading 
on  the  part  of  teachers  and  parents,  as  well  as  those  interested  or 
actively  engaged  in  social  work.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  book 
is  marred  by  rather  numerous  typographical  errors. 

E.  F.  VAN  BUSKIRK. 

TRAINING  CHILDREN  :  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTISE.  By  William  Henry 
Pyle.  New  York:  The  Century  Co.,  1929.  206  p.  $1.75. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  assist  parents  in  the  training  of 
their  children.  In  the  preface,  which  is  addressed  "To  Parents," 
the  author  states  that  he  proposes  to  treat  well  established  psy- 
chological facts,  applicable  to  the  training  of  children  "in  a  plain 
and  simple  manner."  The  principles  to  be  discussed  are  either 
"well  established  psychological  laws  or  legitimate  inferences  from 
them." 

The  book  is  especially  suitable  for  use  by  small  discussion  groups 
of  parents.  The  experiences  and  training  of  the  author,  incident 
to  his  work  as  professor  of  educational  psychology  and  director  of 
the  children 's  clinic  at  the  Detroit  Teachers  College,  have  undoubtedly 
been  of  such  a  type  as  to  put  him  in  possession  of  much  knowledge 
that  should  be  of  help  to  parents.  The  chapters  upon  "Children's 
Bodies"  and  "The  Child's  Play"  are  particularly  good,  especially 
his  suggestion  of  establishing  self-supporting  neighborhood  play 
centers.  The  questions  placed  at  the  ends  of  the  chapters  are  sug- 
gestive of  the  kinds  of  topics  which  it  would  be  profitable  for  study 
groups  of  parents  to  consider.  The  list  of  references  placed  in  the 
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bibliography  should  prove  helpful  to  parents  who  are  sufficiently 
interested  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  problem  discussed. 

In  spite  of  the  many  good  points  in  the  book  the  reviewer  believes 
that  it  is  open  to  severe  criticisms.  One  of  these  is  that  it  over- 
emphasizes the  value  of  purely  mechanical  behavior.  Habit  car- 
ried to  the  point  of  an  unintelligent  compliance  with  convention, 
an  unquestioned  obedience  to  authority,  makes  puppets  of  human 
beings.  It  makes  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo  the  aim  of 
living.  The  following  are  typical  statements: 

"All  the  factors  and  conditions  of  a  child's  life  must  be  con- 
trolled and  manipulated  by  parents  to  the  end  that  the  child  shall 
become  obedient  to  parents  first  and  then  to  government  and  law." 

"As  each  situation  arises,  we  are  to  get  from  the  child  the  appro- 
priate response  and  continue  to  get  this  response  as  the  situation 
is  repeated.  With  continued  repetition  a  habit  is  formed,  a  definite 
habit  for  every  situation." 

Life  is  not  quite  as  simple  as  this.  The  question  may  well  be 
raised  as  to  whether  a  situation  is  ever  repeated  in  exactly  its 
previous  form.  We  are  living  in  a  changing  world  and  we  cannot 
tell  just  what  the  future  will  bring  forth.  It  is  the  importance 
of  this  need  of  preparing  children  to  meet  intelligently  the  new 
elements  that  are  bound  to  arise  in  old  situations  which,  it  seems 
to  the  reviewer,  the  author  of  this  book  underestimates. 

In  many  parts  of  the  book  the  author  seems  to  accept  a  dualistic 
interpretation  of  life.  Moral  training  is  set  apart  from  other  types 
of  training.  Surely  the  author  does  not  mean  that  there  is  little 
of  moral  value  in  the  work,  play  and  sex  behavior  of  young  people, 
and  yet  his  sharp  division  of  such  topics  from  moral  training  would 
justify  one  in  raising  this  question. 

In  spite  of  these  fundamental  criticisms  there  is  much  that  is 
worthwhile  in  the  book.  The  second  part,  which  deals  with  the 
every-day  applications  of  the  principles  discussed  in  the  first  part, 
contains  many  excellent  ideas  along  with  much  that  is  a  repetition 
of  previous  statements.  In  general,  the  book  is  of  value  because  it 
contains  many  practical  and  scientifically  sound  suggestions  in 
regard  to  meeting  of  some  of  the  more  common  problems  of  child 
training.  If,  however,  one  is  in  search  of  a  forward-looking 
philosophy  upon  which  to  base  a  broad  program  of  child  training  the 
book  is  disappointing.  E.  F.  VAN  BUSKIRK. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  THE  FAMILY.  By  Willystine  Goodsell.  New  York  and 
London :  The  Century  Social  Science  Series,  The  Century  Com- 
pany, 1928.  474  p.  $3.50. 

Although  not  formally  related  to  the  author's  well  known  "History 
of  the  Family  as  a  Social  and  Educational  Institution,"  this  volume 
bears  a  strong  family  resemblance  to  it.  The  earlier  chapters  give 
an  abbreviated  historical  account  of  the  family  from  classical  through 
medieval  times  to  the  present  and  outline  the  points  of  interest  in 
anthropological  studies  of  the  family  among  contemporary  primitive 
peoples.  Its  middle  third  on  "social  conditions  reacting  on  the 
family"  is  devoted  to  presenting  evidence  on  and  to  discussing  the 
effects  of  urban  industrial  conditions,  of  widespread  migrations,  of 
employment  of  women  outside  the  home,  of  prostitution,  and  of 
illegitimacy  on  the  family.  The  social  conditions  referred  to  are 
not  only  those  growing  up  without  design,  but  also  those  created  by 
measures  planned  and  carried  out  by  governmental  and  other  agencies 
to  parry  the  thrust  of  forces  destructive  of  family  happiness  and 
stability. 

In  the  last  third  of  the  book — individualism  and  the  family — are 
reviewed  the  problems  of  individual  behavior  and  adjustment  to 
the  demands  of  family  life:  the  "woman  movement,"  birth  control, 
divorce  and  sex  freedom.  A  short  concluding  section  describes  efforts 
to  educate  for  parenthood  and  reviews  the  assaults  made  in  recent 
decades  upon  bourgeois  marriage  institutions.  It  sets  out  the  points 
in  the  debates  now  going  on  regarding  the  future  of  the  monogamic 
family.  "The  critics  who  would  destroy  the  last  relics  of  this  'out- 
worn institution'  and  inaugurate  a  regime  of  sex  freedom  are 
strongest  when  they  point  out  the  imperfections  and  deficiences  of 
the  family ;  weakest  when  they  sketch  a  plan  for  getting  along  with- 
out it." 

The  author  is  a  humanist,  frankly  hospitable  toward  "socially 
responsible  experiments,  not  merely  selfish,  personal  revolts  against 
convention"  and  outspokenly  feminist  in  the  appraisal  and  inter- 
pretation of  measures  which  have  sought  family  stability  through 
the  subjection  of  women  to  the  domination  of  men.  Asceticism  is 
pointed  out  as  a  philosophy  which  has  tended  to  depreciate  the 
social  and  personal  values  of  domestic  affection.  "Had  St.  Paul 
been  a  happy  married  man  instead  of  a  bachelor,  it  is  possible  that 
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the  Christian  leaders  who  followed  him  might  have  adopted  a  more 
friendly  attitude  toward  matrimony." 

Obviously  intended  as  a  tool  for  teaching  with  "topics  for 
reports"  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  this  book  furnishes  the  immature 
student  with  a  body  of  well  organized  material  bearing  on  the 
subjects  which  it  touches.  It  is  not  always  meticulously  accurate 
in  detail,  but  it  outlines  and  interprets  in  an  orderly  way  the 
principal  bodies  of  thought  in  an  extensive  and  complex  sociological 
field.  It  is  readable,  well  indexed,  well  printed.  Like  all  surveys 
of  a  wide  stretch  of  knowledge  and  opinion  it  runs  the  risk  of 
making  the  young  person  feel  that  he  has  mastered  the  subject 
when  he  has  seen  only  its  outlines.  However,  it  is  not  the 
business  of  authors,  but  of  educators,  to  see  that  this  state  of  mind 
is  dispelled.  No  author  can  be  expected  to  guarantee  every  reader 
against  confusion  of  background  with  foreground. 

NEVA  R.  DEARDOPF. 

THE  BANKRUPTCY  OF  MARRIAGE.  By  V.  F.  Calverton.  New  York: 
Macaulay  Company,  1928.  341  p.  $3.00. 

This  book  is  an  aggregation  of  poorly  composed  essays  from  the 
author's  magazine,  by  one  of  those  few,  but  too  numerous  souls, 
who  have  (to  parody  his  own  dedication)  dedicated  their  essential 
unwisdom  to  the  task  of  making  life  ugly  and  then  trying  to  escape 
from  it. 

It  begins  with  a  salacious  bait ;  then  comes  a  melange  of  superficial 
references  to  vast  and  loose  reading — as  if  the  literature  of  satire 
and  sensation  were  the  cause  rather  than  the  verbalized  reflection  of 
social  conditions.  The  selections  are  of  a  sort  that  stick  to  the 
sort  of  mind  that  spontaneously  selects  that  sort  of  selections.  "No 
matter  what  part  of  the  world  we  travel,"  they  seem  to  say,  "I 
always  find  some  mud  to  play  in." 

The  chief  offense  is  not  in  the  publication  of  familiar  facts,  but 
in  setting  up  a  mosaic  which  produces  a  misleading  picture.  It 
doubtless  fools  its  astigmatic  composer,  and  is  frankly  aimed  to 
encourage  the  would-be  radicals  who  feel  the  need  for  backing  and 
haven't  the  strength  to  furnish  their  own,  or  to  become  economic 
or  political  rebels. 

Some  recent  inductive  studies  are  drawn  upon,  but  any  authority 
who  differs  from  the  author  is  merely  ignored  or  called  names. 
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There  is  apparent  failure  to  distinguish  between  a  "bankruptcy" 
of  the  form  of  the  family  and  bankruptcy  of  the  values  to  be  sought 
in  the  family.  The  author's  cynicism  is,  however,  occasionally  sweep- 
ing enough  both  to  condemn  the  form  and  to  deny  the  values. 

Those  portions  of  the  book  in  which  an  idealism  emerges  or  scholar- 
ship is  evidenced  are  concealed  or  undermined  by  the  bulk  of  gamey 
citations,  special  pleading,  or  inaccurate  misinterpretation.  The 
chapters  on  Russia,  if  they  could  be  relied  upon,  have  great  interest. 

Calverton  at  least  has  the  grace  to  condemn  some  forms  of  abortion 
and  prostitution,  but  seems  to  imply  that  sterile  license  is  the  only 
high  road  to  their  eradication.  In  claiming  that  birth  control  permits 
irresponsible  freedom,  the  book  is,  however,  a  menace  both  to  birth 
control  and  to  responsible  freedom. 

The  Church  fathers  saw  that  the  chief  danger  of  the  sex  passion 
was  that  it  excluded  reason.  There  is  a  germ  of  truth  there  which 
renders  suspect  many  vaporings  on  the  subject. 

THOMAS  D.  ELIOT. 

DOMESTIC  DISCORD:  ITS  ANALYSIS  AND  TREATMENT.  By  Earnest  R. 
Mowrer  with  the  collaboration  of  Harriet  R.  Mowrer.  Chicago : 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1928.  227  p.  $3.00. 
That  social  work,  as  actually  practised,  has  made  a  virtually  com- 
plete failure  of  its  efforts  to  adjust  domestic  discord  is  the  con- 
clusion indicated  in  this  book.  This  generalization  is  implied  by 
the  author  as  the  outcome  of  the  analysis  of  all  the  cases  involving 
desertion,  non-support,  domestic  difficulty  and  separation  dealt  with 
at  the  Jewish  Social  Service  Bureau  of  Chicago  in  1925  and  by  the 
United  Charities  of  Chicago  during  1924  and  1925 — a  total  of  1,573 
cases.  These  agencies  are  presented  as  typical  on  the  assumption 
that  "social  work  has  become  relatively  standardized  throughout 
the  United  States  within  the  last  decade."  After  these  two  agencies 
had  completed  their  attempts  to  solve  the  domestic  discords  in  these 
1,573  cases,  the  outcome  was  desertion  in  24  per  cent,  continued 
discord  in  61  per  cent,  divorce  in  5  per  cent,  no  record  of  discord 
in  5  per  cent,  and  "adjustment"  in  4  per  cent.  Definite  evidence 
of  failure  was  thus  present  in  90  per  cent  of  the  cases.  The  4  per 
cent  where  "adjustments"  were  recorded  included,  moreover,  all 
cases  in  which  husband  and  wife,  according  to  the  statement  of  one 
or  both  of  them,  were,  for  the  time  being,  living  together  with- 
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out  quarreling.  Many  of  these  so-called  adjustments  turned  out 
to  be  extremely  temporary,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  it  seemed 
probable  to  Dr.  Mowrer  that  the  client  merely  to  avoid  further 
interference  by  the  worker,  had  said  that  things  were  "all  right" 
when  they  were  not.  The  author  states  that  he  has,  in  fact,  in  all 
the  1,573  cases  read,  found  less  than  6  showing  what  he  would  con- 
sider an  adjustment,  and  that  no  evidence  in  these  6  records  show 
how  the  adjustment  was  reached. 

This  practically  complete  failure  is  ascribed  to  the  methods  of 
diagnosis  and  treatment  employed  by  the  social  workers.  The 
diagnostic  factors  used,  he  finds,  indicate  for  the  most  part,  not  an 
attempt  to  get  at  the  nature  of  the  discord,  but  rather  to  answer 
two  questions  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  worker:  (1)  is  the 
husband  failing  to  support  his  family  and  so  making  them  liable 
to  become  dependents?  and  (2)  should  marriage  relations  be  con- 
tinued? The  diagnostic  procedure,  moreover,  is  apt  to  be  "unduly 
influenced  by  a  moralistic  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  case-worker 
who  over-emphasizes  the  efficacy  of  a  verification  technique  of 
investigation  developed  in  handling  financial  problems."  Psy- 
chiatric or  medical  examinations  were  employed  in  8  per  cent  of 
the  cases. 

As  to  treatment,  none  whatever  appears  in  30  per  cent  of  the 
records;  the  Court  of  Domestic  Relations  operated  in  60  per  cent; 
conferences  were  used  in  9  per  cent;  ordering  and  forbidding  by 
the  social  worker  was  employed  in  7  per  cent;  persuasion  was  used 
in  3  per  cent;  birth-control  instruction,  the  drink  cure,  auto- 
suggestion, house-keeping  instruction,  or  deportation,  appeared  in 
4  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  treatment,  as  here  analyzed, 
is  the  overwhelming  extent  to  which  coercion  is  attempted.  The 
Court  of  Domestic  Relations,  according  to  Dr.  Mowrer,  is  almost 
exclusively  a  coercive  institution.  "The  law  forbids  overt  acts 
of  cruelty  and  guarantees  the  support  of  the  wife  and  the  children 
by  the  husband  and  father  by  providing  punishment  in  case  of  com- 
mission of  the  first  and  omission  of  the  second.  .  .  .  The  chief 
objective  of  the  procedure  is  to  determine  whether  the  husband  is 
responsible  for  the  situation,  and  if  so,  how  much  he  should  pay  to 
support  his  wife  and  children.  Or  should  he  be  punished  for  fail- 
ing to  support  them  in  the  past?  In  general  practice  the  defendant 
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is  bullied  by  the  court  worker,  and  sometimes  by  the  judge,  in  an 
attempt  to  get  as  much  support  for  the  wife  and  children  as  pos- 
sible." As  to  the  effects  of  this  procedure,  the  author  concludes: 
"Court  action  thus  only  widens  the  breech  between  husband  and 
wife  in  the  larger  proportion  of  cases,  if  not  in  all.  It  should  be 
quite  obvious  that  the  very  nature  of  the  marriage  relationship  is 
such  that  domestic  accord  cannot  be  accomplished  by  punishment 
or  threat  of  punishment  through  a  court  of  law." 

The  social  worker,  even  when  court  action  is  not  employed,  most 
often  merely  commands  the  disappearance  of  that  which  she  con- 
siders undesirable  and  the  appearance  of  the  desired,  either  imply- 
ing or  expressing  a  threat  of  coercion  through  courts,  the  police, 
neighborhood  opinion,  or  what  not. 

In  contrast  with  these  worse-than-useless  coercive  and  moralistic 
techniques,  the  book  presents  what  it  calls  the  "sociological"  method 
of  diagnosis  and  treatment.  It  states  that  during  one  year  in  which 
this  method  was  being  experimented  with  by  Harriet  R.  Mowrer, 
20  cases  were  treated  of  which  60  per  cent  at  the  close  of  the  experi- 
ment ended  in  adjustment  in  contrast  to  6  per  cent  for  the  same 
organization  in  1925.  This  method  probably  would  be  called 
"psychiatric"  by  some  social  workers.  The  authors  describe  it  as 
follows : 

""Through  a  series  of  interviews  in  each  case,  a  picture  was  obtained 
of  the  genesis  of  domestic  discord  between  husband  and  wife  in 
terms  of  interaction  between  the  two  persons  and  between  them 
and  their  environmental  situations.  The  diagnosis  took  the  form 
of  an  attempt  to  conceptualize  the  functional  relations  between  the 
various  forces  in  the  changing  situation  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
useful  as  a  basis  for  carrying  out  a  program  of  treatment." 

In  the  sample  diagnosis  presented,  the  following  key  phrases 
indicate  the  type  of  analysis  employed:  "husband's  feeling  of 
inferiority";  "suggestibility  of  wife";  "role  of  husband  assumed 
by  brother";  "compensation  on  part  of  husband  through  contact 
with  sister";  "husband  and  wife  with  different  conceptions  of  the 
role  of  the  husband";  "response  tension";  "compensatory  be- 
havior." 

The  treatment,  or  "social  therapy"  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  if  one  successfully  treats  the  "causal  situation"  (e.g.,  sickness 
behavior  of  a  wife  representing  an  escape  from  marriage  relations) 
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the  other  factors,  such  as  economic  conflict,  cultural  conflict,  etc.,  will 
tend  to  adjust  themselves.  The  recommended  methods  of  treatment 
include  persuasion,  direct  and  indirect  suggestion,  displacement 
(giving  to  both  husband  and  wife  a  mechanistic  explanation  of  their 
conflicts  in  terms  of  simple,  predictable  behavior  patterns  to  take 
the  place  of  the  usual  moralistic  explanations),  and  educational  con- 
trol (modification  of  attitudes  through  secondary  contacts). 

The  effectiveness  of  the  book  might  have  been  increased,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  reviewer,  if  the  first  33  pages  of  theoretical  and  philo- 
sophical discussion  had  been  omitted,  or  had  been  worked  out  in 
direct  connection  with  the  concrete  materials  presented  later.  Much 
of  the  statistical  discussion  is  practically  worthless  because  of  the 
vagueness,  inconsistency,  inaccuracy  and  incompleteness  of  the  case 
records  on  which  they  are  based.  The  presentation  of  instances  of 
various  techniques  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  is  stimulating  and 
effective. 

The  outstanding  challenge  of  the  book  is  its  sweeping  implication 
of  failure  on  the  part  of  family  social  work.  Certain  insistent  ques- 
tions rise  in  mind  of  the  reader :  Is  it  really  true  that  insight  and 
skill  were  so  totally  lacking  in  the  work  of  these  Chicago  agencies  in 
1924  and  1925  as  the  instances  and  statistics  here  given  seem  to 
indicate?  To  what  extent  have  these  agencies  been  affected  by  the 
marked  shift  in  social  work  technique  in  the  past  four  years?  What 
relationship  is  there  between  the  Mowrers'  "sociological"  therapy 
and  psychiatric  social  work  ? 

The  assumption  that  case  work  has  become  standardized  in  the  past 
decade  on  the  basis  reflected  in  Dr.  Mowrer's  book  is  sharply  chal- 
lenged by  some  eastern  social  workers.  One  Philadelphia  case  work 
agency  using  psychiatric  methods  states  that  careful  analysis  of  its 
closed  cases  indicates  improvement  in  about  75  per  cent,  and  a  fairly 
satisfactory  adjustment  in  about  50  per  cent. 

HORNELL  HART. 

THE  STORY  OF  MODERN  PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE.  By  Sir  Arthur  News- 
holme,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  Baltimore:  Williams  and  Wilkins 
Company,  1929.  295  p.  $4.00. 

If  this  review  sounds  like  a  blurb  it  is  because  it  is  such  a  surprise 
to  the  lay  person  to  find  that  the  history  of  preventive  medicine  is 
as  interesting  and  exciting  as  a  detective  story ;  that,  in  fact,  it  really 
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is  one.  Because,  also,  it  is  even  a  greater  surprise  to  find  this  history 
written  in  a  style  that  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  usual  style  of 
either  detective  stories  or  medical  books. 

Sir  Arthur  Newsholme  in  his  latest  book,  The  Story  of  Modern 
Preventive  Medicine,  the  sequel,  if  one  may  use  the  term,  to  The 
Evolution  of  Preventive  Medicine,  tells  of  the  research  which  led  to 
the  discovery  of  germs,  the  villains  of  the  story,  the  methods  of  identi- 
fying the  individuals  and  of  assuring  their  guilt,  and  finally  the  means 
used  to  lead  to  their  extermination.  While  it  is  comprehensive  and 
includes  an  astonishing  amount  of  authoritative  scientific  and  medical 
information,  Sir  Arthur  writes  with  such  rare  charm  of  expression, 
and  such  a  wealth  of  classical  and  literary  reference,  that  the  book 
gives  the  effect  of  leisurely  essays.  It  is  indeed  scientific  knowledge 
without  tears. 

The  book  is  written  in  three  parts.  Part  I,  on  the  prevention  of 
communicable  diseases,  devotes  the  earlier  chapters  to  the  causation 
of  disease  and  a  masterly  resume  of  the  work  done  in  the  discovery 
of  germs  and  their  relation  to  diseases.  Later  chapters  deal  with  the 
history  of  the  prevention  of  these  diseases,  a  chapter  to  each  villain : 
diphtheria,  malaria,  cholera,  tuberculosis,  venereal  diseases  among 
them. 

Part  II,  Some  Physical  and  Social  Conditions  of  Health,  in  three 
chapters,  deals  with  air  and  ventilation ;  fog,  smoke,  sunlight ;  housing 
and  occupation.  There  are  some,  not  too  many,  statistics  and  interest- 
ing charts. 

Part  III,  Some  Physiological  Conditions  of  Health,  brings  such 
mysterious  subjects  as  thyroid  functions,  iodine  metabolism,  hormones 
and  vitamins  within  the  understanding  of  an  interested  lay  reader 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  a  medical  dictionary  and  a  Century 
one.  Sir  Arthur  does  not  write  down  to  his  audience  in  words  of  one 
syllable.  The  last  chapter  is  an  interesting  presentation  of  the  Pre- 
vention of  the  Alcoholic  Evil  as  Sir  Arthur  sees  it. 

There  is  a  good  and  most  imposing  index  of  propef  names,  ranging 
from  Hippocrates  to  Noguchi,  and  also  an  index  of  subjects. 

BLANCHE  BORING  SNOW. 

THE  FACTS  OF  MODERN  MEDICINE.     By  Francis  W.  Palfrey,  M.D. 

New  York:   D.  Appleton  Company,  1929.    490  p.    $5.00. 
In  this  book  Dr.  Palfrey  has  presented  an  excellent  summary  of 
present  day  knowledge  of  anatomy,  physiology,  biology,  bacteriology, 
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disease,  sanitation,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  first  and  second  year  medical 
students  and  the  educated  layman. 

The  preliminary  survey  and  the  chapters  on  elementary  biology 
and  the  respiratory,  circulatory,  digestive,  nervous  and  other  systems 
of  the  human  body  should  be  most  useful  to  those  for  whom  it  is 
written  and  will  prepare  them  for  the  more  detailed  instruction  of 
other  text  books. 

Most  commendable  are  the  frequent  clearing  up  of  old  fallacies 
and  misconceptions  and  the  showing  of  the  need  for  more  complete 
medical  knowledge  in  order  to  interpret  symptoms,  together  with 
the  suggestions  for  using  all  resources  available  in  arriving  at  cor- 
rect diagnoses. 

The  chapter  on  infections  is  particularly  good  yet  one  could  wish 
that  more  emphasis  were  placed  on  the  role  of  carriers,  notably  of 
diphtheria  and  typhoid  fever,  and  to  the  fact  that  very  often,  perhaps 
most  often,  the  carrier  would  be  found  to  be  an  inmate  of  the 
immediate  household  group  or  contacts. 

Under  tetanus  in  the  three  references  in  the  book  we  fail  to  find 
the  origin  of  the  bacillus  and  how  the  soil  becomes  infested.  Gun- 
shot wounds  and  rusty  nails  are  given  the  blame.  These  already 
are  so  strongly  entrenched  in  the  average  mind  that  the  soil-buried 
splinter  of  wood  or  the  sharp  bone  or  pitchfork  in  the  hayfield  and 
wounds  of  fireworks  and  of  blank  cartridges  are  left  out  of  con- 
sideration. In  our  experience  they  are  of  more  importance  in  civil 
life  than  are  those  mentioned  in  the  book. 

The  omission  of  tularaemia  and  undulant  fever  leaves  this  section 
a  little  behind  the  times,  for  both  diseases  must  be  of  interest  to 
the  medical  student  and  the  educated  public,  while  both  are  already 
positive  public  health  problems. 

Likely  to  be  misinterpreted  by  the  "educated  layman"  and  mis- 
quoted and  misused  by  the  propagandist  is  the  statement  that  "serum 
therapy  is  applicable  only  in  dangerous  or  obstinate  diseases,"  etc. 
Surely  reactions  are  now  being  minimized  to  so  great  an  extent  that 
this  statement  will  soon  be  entirely  incorrect  while  its  appearance 
in  print  will  be  perpetuated  with  glee  by  the  opponents  of  all  serum 
therapy. 

Italics  are  used  with  most  telling  effect  in  the  article  on  appendicitis 
in  mentioning  the  danger  of  cathartics  in  suspected  cases  where 
diagnosis  is  difficult. 
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We  could  wish  that  some  specific  attention  had  been  given  to 
the  value  of  and  need  for  the  pasteurization  of  milk,  with  an  out- 
line of  methods. 

The  chapter  on  reproduction  is  excellent.  We  commend  to  one 
and  all  the  final  paragraphs  under  the  sub-title  "The  meaning  of 
reproduction." 

In  the  presentation  of  syphilis  the  lost  opportunity  for  emphasiz- 
ing the  need  of  the  aid  of  the  microscope  in  early  diagnosis  of 
suspicious  lesions  is  regrettable,  as  is,  also  the  failure  to  mention 
the  importance  of  examination  of  the  spinal  fluid  as  an  aid  in 
diagnosis  and  as  a  criterion  for  release  from  treatment.  We  miss, 
also,  an  admonition  against  too  much  reliance  on  single  negative 
reports  on  blood  tests. 

In  regard  to  the  non-sexual  origin  of  gonorrhea,  the  menace  of 
this  disease  to  little  children  who  sleep  with  infected  adults,  and 
the  carelessness  of  elders  who  permit  it,  could  well  have  been 
emphasized.  A  need  for  this  emphasis  is  ever  present  in  the  experi- 
ence of  field  workers.  Nor  do  we  find  recognized  the  importance  of 
repeated  microscopic  tests  in  diagnosis  and  as  prerequisites  to 
release  from  precautions. 

Treatment  of  the  syphilitic  expectant  mother  for  the  benefit  of 
both  offspring  and  mother  calls  for  specific  emphatic  mention  not 
only  for  the  laity  but  for  the  medical  student. 

The  references  to  the  prostate  gland  as  being  responsible  for  late 
gonorrhea  leave  the  impression  that  the  chronic  stage  has  no  other 
pathology.  This  point  could  well  have  been  cleared  up  in  a  few  words. 

Considered  in  their  entirety,  however,  these  chapters  on  venereal 
infections  have  much  of  value. 

We  realize  that  many  of  the  comments  in  this  review  deal  largely 
with  questions  of  relative  emphasis  and  we  would  not  wish  them  to 
blind  anyone  to  the  value  of  Dr.  Palfrey's  contribution  as  a  whole. 
It  is  commonsense  in  attitude  and  genuinely  helpful. 

GEORGE  H.  COOMBS,  M.D. 

YOUTHFUL  OLD  AGE.     By  Walter  M.  Gallichan.     New  York:   The 

Macmillan  Company,  1929.    236  p.    $2.50. 

On  the  heels  of  an  avalanche  of  books  on  the  hygiene  of  the  baby, 
the  runabout,  the  school  child,  the  youth,  and  the  adult,  comes  one 
for  old  age.  It  is  not  written,  however,  for  those  who  ruefully  resign 
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themselves  to  a  senile  decay,  sans  hair,  sans  teeth,  sans  everything, 
but  for  men  and  women  past  middle  age  who  face  the  setting  sun 
with  optimism  and  composure.  Old  age,  the  author  explains,  is  a 
wearing  out  of  the  human  machine,  but  the  senescent  period  need 
not  be  a  succession  of  aches  and  pains  or  a  failure  of  mental  faculties. 
' '  Second  childhood  is  the  penalty  for  mental  sloth ' '  and  dotage  may 
be  avoided  by  keeping  the  mind  alert  and  up  with  the  age  in  thought. 

How  to  carry  on  the  daily  business  of  living,  happily  and  usefully, 
is  the  burden  of  the  story.  The  diseases  and  disabilities  that  threaten 
in  old  age  are  described  in  just  enough  detail  to  put  the  reader  on  his 
guard.  A  bit  too  much  fuss  is  made  about  inconsequentials,  such  as 
the  unwholesomeness  of  city  life  as  compared  with  country  life,  the 
health  menace  of  white  bread;  recommendations  about  diet  seem 
unnecessarily  prolix  and  bowel-stasis  is  indicted  with  an  unusual 
degree  of  harshness.  But  while  there  are  exaggerations  and  several 
items  with  which  your  reviewer  would  disagree,  the  information  in 
general  is  pertinent  and  the  tone  is  cheerful  and  unmorbid. 

Many  passages  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  sex  in  old  age.  ' '  Sex 
is  the  central  problem  of  life"  and  the  mental  conflicts  arising  from 
personal  problems  are  not  automatically  solved  by  old  age.  As  in 
youth,  so  in  old  age,  sex,  rightly  conceived  and  used,  is  a  constructive 
power.  The  author  challenges  the  statement  that  complete  abstinence 
does  no  harm.  He  uses  repeatedly  and  with  good  effect  the  phrase, 
"clumsy  sex  love,"  holding  it  responsible  as  a  cause  of  marital 
disaster.  A  considerable  number  of  persons,  he  says,  experience  a 
recrudescence  of  erotic  ardor  in  late  middle  age  and  find  themselves 
confronted  with  problems  which  they  imagined  time  had  solved. 

The  binding  is  neat;  the  type  is  legible  and  printed  on  dull-finish 
paper — grandmother  may  read  it  without  her  specs.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  no  index.  H.  E.  KLEINSCHMIDT,  M.D. 

FIVE  YEARS  IN  FARGO.     Report  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Child 
Health  Demonstration  in  Fargo,  North  Dakota.    New  York :  The 
Commonwealth  Fund,  Division  of  Publications,  1928.     207  p. 
This  report  of  a  five  year  demonstration-by-invitation  in  a  com- 
munity which  modestly  calls  itself  "The  biggest  little  city  in  the 
world ' '  should  be  in  the  active  library  of  all  health  and  social  workers. 
The  story  is  indeed  "something  attempted,   something  done"   and 
mighty  well  too.     As  is  customary  in  the  Fargo  reports,  the  book 
itself  is  a  model  of  good  planning  and  attractive  presentation.     This 
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is  one  point  where  altogether  too  many  reports  fall  down — they  repel 
the  reader  instead  of  intriguing  him  or  her.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
believe  that  good  salesmanship  is  not  necessary  in  an  otherwise 
meritorious  report  but  facts  prove  otherwise.  The  Commonwealth 
Fund  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  report  as  a  report. 

Much  of  the  subject  matter  in  this  book  has  been  reviewed  and 
praised  in  a  previous  issue  of  the  JOURNAL  (April,  1929)  under 
another  title,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  this  for  comments  on 
the  school  and  maternal  hygiene  situations. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  Fargo  got  the  demonstration  because 
a  local  physician  "went  into  action."  Fargo  got  the  privilege 
because  it  wanted  it  and  demanded  it.  Social  workers  too  often  fail 
to  recognize  this  criterion  for  the  successful  start  of  a  social  project — 
viz.,  it  is  necessary  basically  that  a  person  or  a  community  feel  the 
need  of  a  special  privilege  and  be  willing  to  pay  something  for  it, 
if  the  privilege  is  to  be  valued. 

The  section  on  "Public  Health  Work  in  Fargo  in  1927"  by  W.  F. 
Walker,  D.P.H.,  Field  Director  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association,  is  essentially  an  evaluation  of  the  1927  Fargo  program 
on  the  basis  of  the  A.P.H.A.  Appraisal  Standards.  While  the 
viewer  is  not  absolutely  in  accord  with  some  of  the  standards,  never- 
theless, they  are  a  definite  measuring  rod  and  the  only  existing  com- 
plete measuring  rod  deserving  any  consideration  at  all.  The  striking 
thing  about  the  Walker  chapter  is  the  graphing  of  the  scores  in  an 
unusually  effective  manner.  The  most  impressive  needs  in  the  Fargo 
program  seem  to  be  stronger  efforts  in  (1)  venereal  disease  control 
and  (2)  tuberculosis  control.  The  latter,  however,  is  slightly  better 
than  the  average  score  of  86  small  cities  in  1923.  Dr.  Walker  gives 
definite  suggestions  for  improvement  and  this  is  a  matter  of  interest 
for  the  groups  organized  to  combat  tuberculosis. 

The  Venereal  Disease  Service  score  was  not  appreciably  affected 
by  the  demonstration,  rising  only  from  12  to  21  out  of  a  possible 
hundred.  On  the  other  hand,  the  actual  score  may  be  unjust,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  suitable  data.  Just  why  no  attempt  was  made  to  secure 
information  from  local  physicians  as  to  the  number  of  cases  carried 
by  them  and  the  number  of  visits  per  case  is  problematical.  There 
are  no  local  facilities  for  treatment  except  those  offered  by  private 
physicians,  to  whom  cases  may  be  referred  by  the  health  officer. 
There  is  a  follow-up  arrangement  between  health  officer  and  private 
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physicians  covering  cases  who  have  lapsed  treatment.  One  might 
judge,  in  general,  that  the  venereal  disease  control  is  more  ineffective 
statistically  than  practically.  However,  the  Walker  recommendations 
(census,  educational  campaign,  and  reporting  positive  laboratory 
examinations  to  health  officer)  should  be  accepted. 

Nothing  was  found  by  the  reviewer  on  social  hygiene  instruction 
in  the  schools.  Perhaps  it  is  omitted  unintentionally  or  even  inten- 
tionally. Even  in  these  days  of  frankness  everywhere  but  in  the 
classroom — it  may  be  just  as  well  to  stop  here  and  leave  the  rest 
to  the  reader's  imagination. 

HUGH  GRANT  ROWELL,  M.D. 

WHITHER  MANKIND.  Edited  by  Charles  Austin  Beard.  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  1928.  408  p.  $3.00. 

The  prologue  and  epilogue  of  this  symposium  serve  to  raise  and 
lower  the  curtain  on  a  most  interesting  series  of  popular  word  sketches 
by  seventeen  of  today's  better  known  philosophers.  Mankind,  like 
' '  our  gal,  Nell ' '  of  the  melodrama,  is  pursued  by  a  villain  and  rescued 
by  a  hero  but,  in  this  instance,  the  two  parts  are  played  by  a  single 
individual  called  "Machine."  The  villain,  Eric  Robot,  threatens 
at  times  to  so  wholly  dominate  the  life  of  Mankind  as  to  reduce 
civilized  men,  women  and  children  to  the  status  of  mere  mechanistic 
pawns.  Just  as  the  outlook  appears  most  gloomy,  however,  our  hero, 
the  same  Eric  Robot,  comes  to  the  rescue  and  lightens  the  bonds 
of  Mankind  thereby  freeing  the  above-mentioned  men,  women  and 
children  from  their  burdens,  and  giving  them  more  opportunities 
for  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  This 
may  sound  a  bit  complicated,  but  symposia  are  apt  to  get  that  way. 
The  lacks  of  unity,  emphasis  and  coherence  noted  when  the  volume 
is  considered  en  masse,  however,  are  compensated  by  the  clarity  of 
thought  and  expression  evidenced  in  the  individual  contributions. 

The  distinguished  authors  whose  views  appear  in  this  volume 
edited  by  Charles  Austin  Beard,  and  the  subjects  which  they  discuss 
are :  The  Civilizations  of  the  East  and  the  West,  Hu  Shih ;  Ancient 
and  Mediaeval  Civilizations,  H.  W.  van  Loon;  Science,  Bertrand 
Russell;  Business,  Julius  Klein;  Labor,  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb; 
Law  and  Government,  H.  L.  McBain;  War  and  Peace,  Emil  Ludwig; 
Health,  C.-E.  A.  Winslow;  The  Family,  Havelock  Ellis;  Race  and 
Civilization,  G.  A.  Dorsey;  Religion,  J.  H.  Robinson;  The  Arts,  L. 
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Mumford;  Philosophy,  J.  Dewey;  Play,  Stuart  Chase;  Education, 
E.  D.  Martin;  Literature,  Carl  Van  Doren. 

In  tone  the  contributions  range  from  the  calm  and  tolerant  to  the 
fiery  and  personal,  the  former  characteristics  predominating.  As  is 
usually  the  case,  the  writers  adhering  to  moderation  of  statement 
and  impersonality  of  address  make  a  stronger  appeal  to  the  non-biased 
reader  than  do  those  who  indulge  in  literary  fireworks. 

There  is  much  to  commend  in  each  of  this  volume's  chapters,  but 
persons  who  are  interested  largely  in  its  social  hygiene  aspects 
probably  will  turn  first  to  the  sections  written  by  Ellis,  Winslow 
and  Dorsey.  The  chapter  by  the  first  named  of  these  three  adds  little, 
if  anything,  to  his  previously  enunciated  and  well  known  views  on 
the  problems  of  sex.  As  a  compact  summarization  of  those  views, 
however,  it  brings  to  the  reader  much  of  value,  in  little  of  space. 
It  is  written  authoritatively  but  not  with  assertive  dogmatism,  and 
its  comments  on  marriage,  divorce,  contraceptive  measures,  eugenics, 
sex  ethics  and  other  related  topics  have  the  significance  accorded 
the  observations  of  an  acknowledged  leader  in  thought  and  research. 
Many  who,  like  Margold  (Sex  and  Social  Control)  disagree  with 
Dr.  Ellis  in  the  latitude  he  accords  to  the  individual  in  sex  expression, 
nevertheless  will  enjoy  reading  this  restatement  of  his  philosophy. 

Professor  Winslow  writing  on  Health,  a  subject  of  which  he  is  a 
recognized  master,  leaves  one  with  the  comfortable  feeling  that  his 
chances  for  a  long  and  healthy  life  are  constantly  increasing.  A 
lucid  style  combined  with  well  chosen  emphases  and  interesting  refer- 
ences make  the  chapter  most  readable.  Aside  from  a  fleeting  reference 
to  venereal  disease,  social  hygiene  is  largely  missing  from  the  picture. 
It  is  understandable  that  various  special  interests  in  the  health  field 
could  not  be  considered  at  length  in  a  brief  chapter  on  so  broad  a 
subject.  We  regret,  though,  the  lack  of  a  paragraph  or  two,  at  least, 
on  so  significant  a  subject.  Winslow  closes  on  an  optimistic  note. 
Optimism  is  contagious,  and  the  fact  that  here  we  have  optimism 
based  on  knowledge  and  experience  makes  it  a  source  of  real  benefit. 

Dr.  Dorsey  looses  a  full  quiver  of  barbed  arrows  into  the  camp  of 
the  pro-Nordics  to  start  his  stimulating  contribution  and  from  this 
moment  on — as  so  many  of  today's  book  jackets  chorus — "there  is 
never  a  dull  moment."  Quotations  of  opposing  viewpoints  are  used 
to  point  up  his  own  deductions  in  a  manner  always  interesting  and 
sometimes  educative. 
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In  singling  out  these  several  chapters  we  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  the  remaining  ones  are  not  just  as  readable  and  important.  Too 
often  a  symposium  will  contain  so  many  weak  links  that  the  finished 
chain  is  scarcely  worth  having.  Here,  however,  the  publishers  have 
presented  a  volume  which  deserves  the  high  ranking  already  accorded 
it  by  the  book-purchasing  public. 

R.  H.  E. 

PROVING  PROBATION.  Proceedings  of  the  National  Probation  Asso- 
ciation, 1928.  413  p. 

This  is  an  annual,  its  title  differing  each  year.  It  consists  of 
speeches  made  or  papers  read  at  the  Annual  Conference.  This  year 's 
"Proceedings"  are  especially  worth  while  in  both  variety  and  value 
of  subject  matter.  A  considerable  number  of  probation  authorities, 
including  some  judges  who  really  know  probation,  appear  in  its 
pages.  One  of  its  most  important  topics  from  a  practical  viewpoint 
is  that  entitled  "  Case  Work  "  with  specimen  case  histories.  Here 
the  contributors  are  headed  by  Mr.  Cooley.  The  result  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  book  is  to  present  a  short  but  most  excellent  guide  to  prac- 
tical probation  work  and  one  probation  head  has  already  signified 
to  the  reviewer  his  great  indebtedness  to  it  in  directing  the  work  of 
a  green  staff  in  a  large  court. 

The  article  "  Probation  at  the  Cross  Roads  "  by  the  Honorable 
Frank  Murphy,  Judge  of  the  Recorder's  Court  of  Detroit,  is  impor- 
tant. Judge  Murphy  has  justified  his  first  name  in  this  paper  by 
not  sparing  the  too  often  sacrosanct  judiciary.  "  It  is  to  the  judges," 
he  says,  "  in  their  capacity  of  judicial  dispensation  of  probation, 
falls  the  solemn  duty  of  safeguarding  probation  by  wise,  unselfish, 
highminded  use  of  it  only  in  worthy  cases."  This  touches  a  sore 
spot  and  reaches  the  lament  uttered  by  Mr.  Chute  elsewhere  in  the 
book  on  legislation  forbidding  probation  to  second  offenders  of  felony 
and  the  like.  Mr.  Chute  and  others  are  doubtless  following  high 
ideals  in  voicing  their  regrets  upon  such  legislation,  but  it  is  after 
all  the  failure  of  judges  always  to  confine  probation  to  "  worthy 
cases  "  that  seems  to  have  made  such  legislation  necessary. 

Again,  Judge  Murphy  sounds  a  note  of  deep  significance  when  he 
deprecates  the  spoils  system  in  probation.  Indeed,  it  is  the  enemies 
from  within,  more  than  those  without,  who  hurt  the  cause  of  proba- 
tion by  abusing  the  beneficent  processes  of  probation  so  as  either 
to  compel  restrictive  measures  from  legislators  or  to  undermine  in 
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public  estimation  the  whole  probation  theory.  In  short,  it  is  the 
practical  misapplication  of  the  probation  theory  that  gives  the  de- 
tractors of  probation  their  real  ammunition. 

Domestic  Relations  Courts  and  Juvenile  Courts  receive  expert  com- 
ment from  such  high  authorities  as  Judge  Hoffman,  Bernard  J.  Fagan 
and  Miss  Katharine  F.  Lenroot.  This  is  deserved  by  the  importance 
of  these  courts  in  the  field  of  probation.  Boys'  work,  girls'  work, 
court  clinics,  crime  and  its  prevention  and  the  negro  are  also  the 
subject  of  a  variety  of  papers  and  discussion. 

On  the  whole,  the  book  is  a  veritable  symposium  on  probation  and 
related  subjects.  While  some  of  its  papers  have  the  infirmities  com- 
mon to  general  conferences  and  conventions  and  a  few  are  intensely, 
even  avowedly  local,  there  is  much  interesting  and  suggestive 
material  in  addition  to  that  specifically  reviewed. 

W.  BRUCE  COBB. 

LAWS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  RELATING  TO  SOCIAL  WORK.  Compiled  by 
John  S.  Bradway  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar.  Philadelphia:  The 
Public  Charities  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  1929.  261  p. 

This  is  a  compact  and  brief  desk  book  of  Pennsylvania  Laws  of 
direct  bearing  upon  social  work.  Instead  of  the  obfuscation  that 
' '  Philadelphia  Lawyers  ' '  are  credited  in  the  ancient  law  with  bring- 
ing to  their  subject,  here  is  one  who  has  succeeded  in  reducing  to 
simple  terms  a  large  part  of  the  pertinent  law  of  Pennsylvania. 

With  the  additional  merit  of  chapter  headings  in  terms  commonly 
used  by  social  workers,  the  laws  are  classified  into  simple  general 
divisions  relating  to  Children,  Poor  Laws,  Crimes,  Decedents' 
Estates,  Workmen's  Compensation,  Rights  of  Married  Persons,  Men- 
tal Patients,  Public  Health  and  Safety,  Contracts,  Labor  and  Court 
Systems. 

Two  mechanical  improvements,  the  spacing  out  of  the  necessarily 
numerous  footnote  references  to  statutes  and  the  listing  of  index 
references  one  to  a  line,  might  be  suggested. 

C.  E.  MINER. 

GRUNDRISS  DER  BERUFSKUNDE  UND  BERUFSHYGIENE    (Fundamentals 
of  Industrial  Hygiene).    By  B.  Chajes.    Berlin :  Julius  Springer, 
1929.    398  p. 
This  is  a  comprehensive  textbook  on  industrial  diseases  and  hygiene. 

Advances  in  medical  science,  changes  in  manufacturing  processes  and 
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revisions  of  laws  having  to  do  with  industry  have  made  a  second 
edition  of  this  book,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1919,  necessary. 

The  first  section  of  the  volume  deals  in  general  with  factors  which 
influence  the  health  of  the  worker,  the  significance  of  child  labor,  the 
employment  of  women,  home  work,  fatigue,  alcoholism  and  shop 
sanitation.  Methods  of  protecting  worker,  including  special  laws, 
factory  supervision,  and  insurance  devices,  occupy  an  interesting 
chapter. 

Section  II  describes  in  painstaking  detail  the  specific  diseases 
encountered  by  the  worker,  as  well  as  health  hazards  that  threaten 
indirectly.  These  diseases  and  dangers  are  discussed  according  to 
occupation,  with  careful  descriptions  of  methods  for  preventing  or 
minimizing  them.  In  a  supplement  at  the  end  of  the  book,  this  infor- 
mation, contained  in  about  200  closely  printed  pages,  is  compressed 
into  a  table  of  four  headings,  freely  translated  as  occupation,  occupa- 
tional dangers,  physical  requirements  of  the  worker,  and  contrain- 
dications which  disqualify  a  given  worker  for  a  particular  occupation. 
It  is  enlightening  to  learn  of  the  health  hazards  encountered  in  such 
apparently  safe  occupations  as  bath  attendants,  bee  keepers,  barbers, 
housemaids,  jockeys,  bicycle  riders,  chimney  sweeps,  and  watch 
makers. 

No  mention  is  made  of  syphilis  or  gonococcus  infection,  though  it 
seems  obvious  that  certain  legitimate  occupations  provide  unusual 
opportunity  and  temptation  for  sex  misconduct.  And  while  tuber- 
culosis is  frequently  mentioned  as  a  contraindication  for  certain 
occupations,  especially  those  involving  the  handling  of  food,  no  such 
caution  is  mentioned  with  regard  to  venereal  disease,  except  in  the 
vague,  inclusive  phrase,  "Bacillus  carriers  of  all  kinds." 

H.  E.  KLEINSCHMIDT,  M.D. 

TEACHING  How  TO  GET  AND  USE  HUMAN  ENERGY.    By  Thomas  D. 

Wood  and  Marion  Lerrigo.    Bloomington,  Illinois:  Public  School 

Publishing  Company,  1928.     128  p.     $.75. 

This  is  Book  I  in  a  series  entitled  "Teachers  Problems  in  Health 
Education."  It  is  limited  to  two  sets  of  topics:  the  use  of  the  big 
muscles  for  health,  and  nutrition  as  a  means  of  energy  and  health. 
In  procedure,  the  problems  are  first  stated ;  then  some  of  the  facts 
and  principles  which  bear  on  these  problems  and  their  solution;  and, 
finally,  suggestions  of  what  may  be  done  in  the  four  age-groups  from 
kindergarten  to  the  senior  high  school  (Chapters  III-VI). 
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This  outline  furnishes  a  kind  of  sane  and  personal  leadership, 
if  one  may  say  so — a  thing  quite  uncommon  in  manuals  for  health, 
education. 

Nothing  is  here  offered  for  health  in  the  sense  dear  to  the  social 
hygiene  educator.  But  we  are  promised  in  later  numbers  of  the 
series  something  of  mental  hygiene,  and  of  education  for  parent- 
hood, which  are  of  the  very  essence  of  social  hygiene.  We  shall 
warmly  welcome  something  equally  good  in  the  culture  of  those  aspects 
of  health  which  are  the  crown  of  personal  and  social  character. 

T.  W.  G. 

RURAL  SOCIOLOGY.  By  Augustus  W.  Hayes,  Ph.D.  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  1929.  598  p.  $3.50. 

Probably  what  we  are  going  to  say  about  this  book  is  not  fair 
because  we  never  were  a  farmer  and  never  took  a  course  in  rural 
sociology.  Our  reading  of  rural  sociology  even  has  been  merely  as 
part  of  a  general  interest  in  community  organization. 

If  we  were  a  farmer,  however,  we  are  quite  sure  we  would  not  read 
Professor  Hayes'  book  for  knowledge  of  rural  life — because  we 
would  probably  be  pretty  tired  at  night  and  would  want  something 
a  little  more  lightly  written. 

If  we  were  a  teacher  of  rural  sociology  we  do  not  think  we  would 
use  the  book  as  a  textbook  because  we  should  imagine  that  there  would 
be  other  books  just  as  fundamental  and  a  little  more  comprehensible 
for  the  average  college  student  as  we  used  to  know  him.  This  book 
apparently  is  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  average  sociologist. 
It  should  of  course  make  a  profound  impression  upon  fellow  sociol- 
ogists because  it  is  very  serious  with  innumerable  footnotes  as  to 
the  precise  source  material  which  has  been  used ;  has  ready-made  topics 
for  discussion  for  each  chapter  in  the  appendix ;  and  a  very  complete 
bibliography. 

As  an  average  citizen,  which  we  probably  are,  we  cannot  commend 
the  book  to  other  average  citizens  because  we  have  an  idea,  which 
may  be  foolish,  that  a  book  on  a  serious  subject  can  still  be  written 
with  grace  and  charm  and  imagination ;  and  this  book  seems  to  possess 
none  of  these  qualities. 

"We  should  say  that  this  is  a  very  scholarly  production,  doubtless 
highly  authoritative,  well  organized,  very  thorough  but  contributing 
nothing  so  far  as  we  can  discover  to  thought  upon  the  important 
question  of  rural  social  life. 
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Just  as  we  have  often  wondered  why  professors  should  lecture 
when  what  they  are  saying  is  already  in  books  and  magazines  which 
are  easily  available,  so  we  also  have  wondered  why  a  good  many  books 
are  written  when  the  material  already  is  available  in  other  books  and 
articles  which  deal  with  the  subject  at  first  hand  rather  than  in  a 
warmed-over  style.  We  should  think  that  the  bibliography  without 
the  book  would  accomplish  as  much  as  the  book  does  for  real  teaching 
(if  that  is  the  primary  purpose  of  the  book).  This  looks  to  us  like 
just  another  book  on  rural  sociology — and  we  would  have  thought 
there  were  enough  before. 

We  would  suggest  that  what  is  needed  is  not  more  books  written 
from  a  detailed  collection  of  all  possible  references  to  the  subject 
from  all  possible  books,  pamphlets  and  magazine  articles;  but  a  book 
based  upon  original  research  and  observation,  as  an  expression  of  the 
life,  the  experience  and  the  thought  of  the  writer.  Such  a  book 
would  throw  new  light  on  the  subject  of  rural  sociology.  Such  a  book 
because  it  came  out  of  living  and  thinking  and  feeling  would  be  worth 
while.  It  would  be  vivid  because  it  would  tell  of  things  which  the 
author  himself  had  seen  and  experienced.  It  would  be  charming 
because  it  would  express  the  individuality  of  the  author.  It  would  be 
stimulating  because  it  would  represent  a  unique  approach  to  the 
subject — for  each  person  who  truly  thinks  for  himself  must  present 
a  unique  point  of  view.  [Aside — to  the  Editor :  When  you  find  such 
a  book  I  shall  welcome  a  chance  to  review  it,  but  please  send  me  no 
more  on  rural  sociology  until  you  do.] 

ELWOOD  STREET. 

FOLK  DANCES  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS.  By  Mary  E.  Shambaugh.  New 
York:  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  1929.  143  p.  $3.00. 

RECREATIVE  ATHLETICS.  By  Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  America.  New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  1929.  199  p. 
$1.00. 

AN  EXHIBITION  HANDBOOK.  By  Randall  D.  Warden.  New  York: 
A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  1929.  107  p.  $1.00. 

BASEBALL  FOR  GIRLS  AND  WOMEN.     By   Gladys  E.   Palmer.     New 

York:  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  1929.  140  p.     $1.60. 
The  first  of  these  four  books  having  to  do  with  play  is  interestingly 
done  and  with  an  air  of  authenticity.     As  a  result  of  the  author's 
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research  efforts  she  has  been  able  to  give  the  words  and  music  of  folk 
dances,  thirty-nine  in  number,  from  many  lands,  and  her  illustrations 
add  greatly  to  the  charm  of  the  volume. 

In  Recreative  Athletics  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation has  assembled  many  pages  of  helpful  material  on  the  carrying 
on  of  play  activities  on  the  playground,  in  schools  and  in  industries. 
The  book  carries  much  of  practical  value  for  all  who  seek  to  use 
recreation  for  the  promotion  of  individual  and  social  well  being. 

An  Exhibition  Handbook  contains  outlines  of  and  instructions  for 
developing  a  number  of  special  demonstrations,  illustrating  features 
of  the  author's  work  as  Director  of  Physical  Education  and  Recrea- 
tion in  the  Newark,  N.  J.,  public  schools.  The  book  was  made  neces- 
sary because  of  the  many  requests  from  teachers  who  saw  the 
exhibitional  features  and  wished  to  reproduce  them. 

Baseball  for  Girls  and  Women  deals  with  "the  fundamentals,  the 
technic,  and  the  educational  and  recreational  possibilities  of  the 
sport  as  played  by  girls  and  women  in  the  schools,  colleges,  and  recrea- 
tional centers  of  America."  Diagrams  and  illustrations  add  attrac- 
tiveness to  the  publication. 
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EDITORIALS 

WHAT  IS  OBSCENITY? 

In  the  present  chaotic  situation  the  United  States  "  ob- 
scenity" law  is  more  apt  to  be  a  boomerang  than  a  sword 
of  justice.  Its  lack  of  adequate  definition  serves  to  confuse 
judges  and  to  make .  bewildered  juries  the  interpreters  of 
sound  educational  and  scientific  procedures,  a  task  for  which 
they  usually  are  wholly  untrained.  They  are  faced  with 
simple  dictionary  words  widely  used  in  educational  circles 
of  today  but  words  which  their  generation  largely  omitted 
from  its  vocabularies  because  of  an  age  old  tabu  against  the 
discussion  of  problems  relating  to  sex.  They  mistrust  these 
terms  and  may  be  easily  inclined  to  adjudge  them  obscene, 
thereby  penalizing  authors  and  publishers  who  seek  to  aid 
in  the  elimination  of  the  old  trial-and-error  methods  of  youth 
training. 

Attempts  by  judges  to  define  obscenity  have  resulted,  to 
date,  in  confusion  worse  confounded,  in  that  the  offense,  as 
legally  described,  consists  in  the  circulation  of  literature 
which  stimulates  lewd  and  lascivious  thoughts  in  the  minds 
of  susceptible  persons.  Neither  the  law  nor  existing  defini- 
tions furnish  a  definite  guide  as  to  what  thoughts  are  lewd 
and  lascivious  or  what  persons  are  susceptible  to  them.  The 
most  that  jurors  can  do  therefore,  is  to  formulate  their  own 
standards.  These,  of  necessity,  will  be  colored  by  the  emo- 
tions and  prejudices  of  the  composite  collection  of  individuals 
selected  to  serve  as  arbiters  of  fact,  and  by  the  judge's  rul- 
ings and  charge.  Out  of  such  ill-assorted  and  unstable 
threads  is  our  present  fabric  of  obscenity  decisions  loomed. 

There  seems  to  be  but  little  if  any  disagreement  on  the  value 
of  legislation  penalizing  those  who  exploit  obviously  indecent 
materials — such,  for  instance,  as  the  lewd  "for  men  only" 
films  and  shows,  pornographic  pictures  and  postal  cards, 
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and  the  smut  type  of  literature  plainly  indicating  its  per- 
versive character  and  distributed  through  bootleg  channels. 
Internationally  the  League  of  Nations  has  given  cognizance 
to  the  importance  of  this  work  by  sponsoring  an  Inter- 
national Convention  which  has  been  signed  by  a  number  of 
important  countries,  and  by  assigning  to  a  special  committee 
the  task  of  studying  it.  In  the  United  States  and  some  other 
countries  official  law  enforcement  machinery  and  voluntary 
agencies  have  done  yeoman  service  in  suppressing  these  un- 
doubted evils  and  the  public  have  supported  them  in  their 
work.  When,  however,  these  agencies  run  amuck  in  the 
no-man's  land  of  opportunist  censorship  they  quickly  are 
confronted  with  questions  and  conditions  that  require  sound 
and  careful  consideration  rather  than  summary  action.  How 
can  we  expect  this  studious  and,  necessarily,  tolerant  attitude 
from  a  jury  too  often  chosen  by  a  series  of  questions  calculated 
to  prove  that  they  are  unfamiliar  with  the  points  at  issue 
and  unread  in  the  literature  of  the  field  involved? 

Surely  the  present  obscenity  law  is  an  impotent  measure  to 
deal  fairly  with  genuine  literary  and  educational  books  and 
pamphlets.  "  Literary,  like  other  nuisances,  should  not  be 
committed,"  says  The  London  Mercury,  but  this  law  does 
not  ensure  the  needed  reasonable  censorship  by  proper 
authority  which  many  would  welcome.  Its  lack  of  clarity 
and  the  uncertainties  of  its  application  jeopardize  much  of 
the  most  valuable  material  now  available  for  the  fine,  socializ- 
ing, character-training  educational  efforts  that  are  making 
such  notable  progress  in  home,  school  and  church. 

Cato,  hewing  to  the  line  "Carthago  delenda  est,"  greatly 
aided  the  destruction  of  Borne 's  most  formidable  enemy.  It 
may  be  that  a  similar  result  can  be  achieved  here  if  we  con- 
stantly remind  our  neighbors  and  selves,  that  the  obscenity 
law  must  be  changed,  and  that  its  enforcement  must  be  limited 
to  cases  which  are  clearly  violations  of  the  intent  and  pur- 
pose of  the  law. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  already  legislators  are  en- 
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deavoring  to  remedy  the  situation  and  to  clear  up  the  vexing 
inconsistencies  which  arise  to  plague  all,  not  only  those  who 
administer  the  law  but  those  who  wish  to  live  up  to  it. 

BRINGING   THE   PUBLIC   TO    THE   PHYSICIAN 

The  first  line  of  public  health  defense  is  the  practicing 
physician  for  it  is  to  him  that  a  majority  of  the  population 
appeal  when  ill.  The  average  run  of  lame,  halt,  and  blind 
are  unable  to  pay  the  high  range  of  fees  charged  by  specialists 
and  they  are  not  poor  enough  to  necessitate  attendance  at 
the  free  clinics.  It  is  on  this  great  middle  class  that  the 
burden  of  the  high  cost  of  medical  care  falls  most  heavily 
when  they  contract  an  ailment  which  the  practitioner  cannot 
diagnose  or  treat,  without  spending  much  time  or  requiring 
expensive  facilities  and  aid.  Hospital  and  nursing  care, 
laboratory  and  X-ray  work,  added  to  the  specialist's  fees  too 
often  make  a  financial  calamity  out  of  a  physical  misfortune. 
The  public  do  not  seem  to  place  the  blame  on  any  specific 
group  —  whether  medical,  laboratory,  nursing  or  hospital. 
Pro  Bono  Publico,  when  writing  to  his  newspaper  (and  he 
has  written  a  lot  on  this  subject)  does  not  accuse  any  of  these 
agencies  of  profiteering,  but  he  knows  that  adequate  medical 
care,  even  though  really  necessary,  is  often  a  luxury  for  him 
when  measured  by  the  yardsticks  of  his  other  needs  and  his 
income. 

Many  members  of  the  medical  profession  have  this  problem 
in  mind  and  they  are  sincerely  interested  in  efforts  directed 
toward  providing  adequate  medical  care  for  all  classes,  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  each  class  within  its  means  while,  at  the  same 
time  assuring  a  reasonable  competence  to  the  physicians 
engaged  in  this  beneficent  task.  Any  honest  and  reliable 
agencies  or  individuals  providing  aid  in  achieving  so  worthy 
a  result  should  be,  logically,  allies  to  both  of  the  groups  mainly 
interested,  the  public  and  the  medical  profession. 

From  time  immemorial,  however,  it  has  been  a  most  dif- 
ficult task  to  arouse  in  the  consciousness  of  the  public  an 
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awareness  of  the  need  for,  and  value  of,  prompt  and  reliable 
medical  attention  for  disease  prevention  and  cure.  Official 
and  voluntary  public  health  agencies  have  devoted  millions 
of  dollars  to  informational  activities  designed  to  educate  the 
public  along  these  lines,  and  the  literature  of  these  agencies 
constantly  repeats  the  admonition  to  "consult  a  reliable 
physician."  Newspapers  have  been  a  powerful  publicity 
medium  in  this  altruistic  work,  and  their  news  and  advertis- 
ing columns,  when  used  by  reputable  groups  for  reputable 
purposes,  have  played  an  important  part  in  awakening  an 
apathetic  population  to  its  health  needs  and  opportunities. 

In  no  aspect  of  public  health  are  these  educational  efforts 
more  needed  than  in  arousing  and  aiding  the  sufferers  from 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea.  They  must  receive  adequate  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  both  for  themselves  and  —  perhaps  of 
greater  societal  importance — for  the  yet  unborn  babes  whose 
happiness,  value  to  humanity,  and  very  lives  are  dependent 
on  early  and  adequate  treatment  of  their  mothers  and  fathers. 
If  broad-gauged  informational  advertising  is  a  necessary 
aid  in  bringing  infected  persons  under  competent  care  it 
cannot  be  disregarded. 

No  body  of  persons  interested  in  public  good  has  fought 
harder  or  more  continuously  against  'quacks  and  charlatans 
than  have  the  eleven  thousand  members  of  the  American 
Social  Hygiene  Association.  No  public  health  movement  has 
realized  more  keenly  the  grave  damages  inherent  in  advertis- 
ing designed  to  commercialize  the  healing  art — advertising 
which  has  as  its  basis  individual  profit  and  greed  rather  than 
humanity's  needs.  In  fact  the  Association  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  initiating  and  carrying  on  that  campaign 
against  the  venereal-disease  medical  charlatans  which  has  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  their  activities  to  so  large  an  extent. 
When,  however,  non-profiting  clinics,  competently  conducted 
and  manned  by  physicians  who  have  education  and  training 
such  as  to  satisfy  the  high  standards  imposed  by  the  official 
medical  examining  bodies,  endeavor  to  further  the  useful- 
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ness  of  such  clinics  to  society  by  informing  and  truthful 
publicity,  surely  their  efforts  merit  respectful  consideration 
from  everyone  who  places  public  health  above  private  good. 

Stating  this  proposition  in  another  way  it  would  seem 
that  ethics  joins  with  logic  in  urging  the  futility  of  summary 
attempts  to  penalize  those  who  are  trying  earnestly  to  arrive 
at  a  solution  which  will  guard  both  public  and  professional 
interests.  We  find,  in  reference  works,  that  the  science  of 
moral  duty  and  the  principles  of  that  science  are  designated 
as  ethics.  Considered  broadly  the  ethical  values  in  any  given 
situation  cannot  be  narrowed  down  to  a  mere  ex  parte  basis 
if  true  ethical  ends  are  to  be  achieved.  Individual  and  group 
rights  and  privileges  must  yield  if  and  when  they  violate 
common  good.  The  individual  or  group  attempting  to  limit 
ethics  for  personal  or  group  usage  may  properly  set  up  a 
personal  or  group  code  of  conduct  but,  just  as  soon  as  that 
code  infringes  on  public  welfare,  just  so  soon  does  it  become 
unethical. 

A  number  of  deplorable  situations  and  misunderstandings 
have  arisen  in  the  past  few  years  between  groups  of  physicians 
and  directors  of  demonstrations  or  clinics,  over  this  ques- 
tion of  legitimate  publicity.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  famous 
remark  that  "much  might  be  said  on  either  side"  applies 
to  many  of  these.  In  all  of  them  the  public  looks  for  evidence 
of  advance  toward  lower  costs  and  greater  usefulness  of  the 
medical  profession.  These  results  must  be  attained.  Those 
who  are  courageous  and  resourceful  enough  to  lead  the  way 
deserve  the  respect  and  appreciation  of  the  nation. 
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New  Juvenile  Court  Law. — The  revised  Standard  Juvenile  Court 
Law  just  issued  by  the  Committee  on  Standard  Juvenile  Court  Laws 
of  the  National  Probation  Association  is  being  submitted  to  state 
legislatures  with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  adopted  or  that 
present  legislation  be  improved  and  strengthened. 

The  purpose  of  the  act,  says  the  association,  is  to  secure  for  each 
child  under  its  jurisdiction  the  care,  guidance  and  control  if  possible 
in  his  own  home,  which  will  best  promote  his  welfare,  or  if  the  child 
must  be  removed  from  his  own  family,  will  secure  for  him  the  custody, 
care  and  discipline  as  nearly  as  possible  equivalent  to  that  which 
should  have  been  given  him  by  his  parents. 

The  court  is  given  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  children  up  to 
eighteen  who  have  committed  any  offense  or  who  are  neglected  or  are 
without  proper  parental  care.  It  is  also  given  jurisdiction  to  deal 
with  parents  or  other  adults  who  commit  offenses  -against  children 
or  who  neglect  to  provide  for  them.  It  is  pointed  out  that  nineteen 
states  already  have  adopted  the  eighteenth  year  as  the  age  limit 
for  the  juvenile  court  jurisdiction  of  delinquent  boys,  and  twenty-six 
states,  this  same  age  for  delinquent  girls.  In  twenty-five  states, 
Hawaii  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  juvenile  court  jurisdiction, 
once  acquired,  may  continue  until  the  child  is  twenty-one.  In  thirty 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  eight 
Canadian  provinces,  the  court  is  given  jurisdiction  to  deal  with  adults 
charged  with  contributing  to  the  delinquency,  neglect  or  dependency 
of  children. 

The  act  enables  the  court  to  deal  with  the  child  and  his  condition, 
instead  of  merely  with  the  particular  circumstance  which  resulted 
in  his  being  brought  to  court.  It  dispenses  with  grand  juries  and 
indictments;  with  formal  arraignments  and  pleas  of  guilty  or  not 
guilty;  with  the  strict  rules  of  evidence  applicable  in  criminal  trials, 
developed  through  generations  to  safeguard  accused  persons  from 
tyranny  but  often  operating  to  obstruct  a  court  endeavoring  to  find 
how  best  to  befriend  and  constructively  benefit  a  child;  with  public 
trials  and  juries;  with  criminal  convictions,  sentences  and  penalties. 

It  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  juvenile  court  in  each  county. 
The  court  may  be  called  the  juvenile  and  domestic  relations  or  family 
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court  if  desired  as  it  is  given  complete  jurisdiction  over  all  cases 
relating  to  family  relations  except  divorce.  It  provides  for  the 
appointment  by  the  governor  of  a  judge  for  a  term  of  ten  years 
in  each  county  of  the  state  containing  a  population  of  100,000.  In 
all  other  counties  the  county  board  must  on  petition  submit  to  the 
voters  the  question  whether  or  not  they  shall  have  a  special  judge 
of  the  juvenile  court.  In  the  meantime  the  judge  of  some  existing 
court  is  to  exercise  the  juvenile  court  jurisdiction.  "The  salary," 
according  to  an  explanatory  note,  "will  vary  in  different  states, 
but  it  should  be  adequate  to  secure  the  services,  full  time  wherever 
necessary,  of  men  and  women  of  training  and  experience." 

The  appointment  of  probation  officers  and  other  employees  is  stated 
in  these  words:  "The  judge  of  the  court  in  each  county  shall  appoint 
a  chief  probation  officer  and  as  many  probation  officers  and  other 
employees  as  shall  be  necessary."  To  eliminate  political  appoint- 
ments of  unqualified  people,  the  law  states  that  "probation  officers 
who  are  to  receive  salaries,  and  other  employees  so  far  as  practicable, 
shall  be  appointed  from  eligible  lists  secured  through  competitive 
examination." 

No  child  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  under  this  law,  shall  be 
placed  in  or  committed  to  a  prison,  jail,  or  lock-up,  nor  brought  into 
a  police  station  or  any  other  place  where  he  will  come  in  contact 
with  adults  convicted  of  crime  or  under  arrest  and  charged  with 
crime. 

Advertisements  of  Abortifacients. — A  circular  in  the  following 
terms  was  issued  by  the  British  Advertising  Association  to  every 
English  newspaper,  and  it  was  suggested  to  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation that  its  publication  in  the  columns  of  the  British  Medical 
Journal  would  be  welcome  by  the  medical  profession.  It  appeared  in 
the  Feb.  23,  1929,  issue  of  that  journal: 

The  Advertising  Association  has  given  careful  and  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  advertisement  and  sale  of  alleged  remedies  for 
complaints  peculiar  to  women  which  have  appeared  in  certain  publi- 
tions.  It  cannot  be  too  widely  known,  or  too  clearly  emphasized,  that 
these  advertisements  are,  in  a  double  sense,  a  source  of  grave  danger 
and  abuse.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  "irregularity"  in  a  woman 
is  a  symptom  of  pregnancy ;  in  the  other  cases  it  is  probably  a  symp- 
tom at  least  of  a  condition  requiring  skilled  medical  treatment,  and 
sometimes  of  serious  disease. 
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It  is  desired  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  Advertising  Asso- 
ciation is  not  concerning  itself  with  the  sale  or  use  of  contraceptives, 
nor,  indeed,  with  any  question  of  morals  involved  in  such  sale  or 
use.  But  the  procuring  of  abortion  is  a  serious  crime,  punishable  by 
a  long  term  of  imprisonment  for  all  parties  concerned. 

The  association  has  consulted  the  Director  of  Public  Prosecutions 
in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  he  has  expressed  the  firm  opinion  that 
these  advertisements  are  a  serious  source  of  danger  to  those  whom 
they  reach,  and  states  that  they  are  the  object  of  the  close  attention 
of  his  department.  A  case  was  recently  heard  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  before  the  Recorder  of  London  where  the  parties  charged  sold 
remedies  for  "irregularities"  through  the  medium  of  advertisements 
inserted  in  certain  newspapers.  These  persons  were  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment,  the  Recorder  commenting  in  severe  terms 
upon  what  he  called  "this  pernicious  traffic." 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that  all  advertised  ' '  remedies ' '  for 
female  ailments  are  capable  of  harmful  results  if  taken  in  large 
quantities,  and  the  advertising  of  them  is  open  to  such  grave  abuse 
that  a  strong  case  can  be  made  for  the  refusal  of  such  advertisements 
by  all  journals  jealous  of  their  reputation.  Even  where  these  adver- 
tisements contain,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  warnings  that  the 
"remedies"  are  not  to  be  used  by  pregnant  women,  they  are  equally 
mischievous,  as  such  warnings  amount  to  inducements  in  many  cases 
to  acquire  the  "remedies"  for  abortion  purposes. 

The  evidence  given  before  the  Parliamentary  Select  Committee  on 
Patent  Medicines  went  to  show  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  these 
advertised  remedies  are  purchased  definitely  and  deliberately  where 
pregnancy  is  admitted  or  suspected,  in  the  belief  that  they  will  bring 
about  the  termination  of  that  condition.  The  drugs  advertised  may 
or  may  not  be  efficacious  in  bringing  about  the  desired  result,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  purchased. 

This  association,  therefore,  after  deliberate  consideration  and  con- 
sultation with  those  competent  to  express  authoritative  medical  and 
legal  opinions,  has  decided,  while  recognizing  that  many  papers 
already  exclude  such  advertising,  to  appeal  to  the  press  of  the  whole 
country,  to  advertising  agents,  and  to  others  concerned,  to  decline  to 
accept  any  advertisements  of  drugs  or  treatment  purporting  to  be 
remedies  for  disorders  generally  termed  irregularities,  female  ail- 
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ments,  or  women's  complaints.  Such  action  would  undoubtedly 
win  general  approval  from  the  great  mass  of  newspaper  readers,  and 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Advertising  Association,  constitute  a 
public  service  of  great  value  to  the  community. 

Medical  Examiners  Sponsor  New  Journal. — The  first  issue  of  a 
new  medical  periodical,  The  Diplomate,  intended  primarily  for  the 
30,000  medical  students,  hospital  internes,  and  pre-medical  students 
in  the  United  States,  appeared  in  April.  It  is  published  by  the 
National  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  which  was  organized  in  1915 
by  Dr.  William  L.  Rodman,  then  President  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  to  establish  a  standard  of  examination  and  certification 
of  graduates  in  medicine  for  the  whole  United  States.  Thirty-eight 
states  now  accept  the  Board's  certificate. 

The  new  magazine,  which  will  appear  monthly  except  in  July  and 
August,  will  aim  to  keep  medical  students  and  physicians  just  enter- 
ing upon  their  professional  career  in  touch  with  medical  news  and 
developments,  especially  medical  colleges,  preventive  medicine  and 
public  health,  the  state  licensing  boards,  and  the  organized  medical 
profession. 

"Articles  that  are  strictly  scientific  in  nature  will  be  left  to  the 
many  splendid  publications  already  in  the  field  of  medical  journal- 
ism", the  first  issue  announced. 

Clinic  Does  Research  on  Vaginitis.  —  Cervico-vaginitis,  due  to  an 
infection  by  the  gonococcus,  is  a  serious  disease.  Little  girls  are 
extremely  susceptible  to  this  infection  and  if  the  organism  is  deposited 
upon  the  genitals  by  the  fingers  of  a  careless  nurse  or  attendant  or 
through  the  use  of  soiled  linen,  or  thermometers,  it  sets  up  a  serious 
inflammation.  Frequently  the  source  of  infection  is  an  infected 
adult  member  of  the  family,  the  child  contracting  the  disease  by 
sleeping  in  the  same  bed.  The  disease  is  a  scourge  of  infant  hospitals 
and  nurseries  and  often  becomes  epidemic  in  such  institutions. 

In  the  Vaginitis  Clinic  in  the  Bellevue-Yorkville  District,  New 
York  City,  the  source  of  infection  has  frequently  been  traced  through 
the  examination  of  contacts.  A  score  or  more  of  adult  females  have 
been  examined  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  gonococcus  has  been 
isolated  either  from  urethral  or  cervical  smears.  The  diagnosis  in 
most  cases  offers  no  insurmountable  difficulties.  With  a  careful 
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physical  examination  and  properly  made  and  stained  smears,  the 
gonococcus  is  readily  discovered.  Cultures  are  of  decided  value  in 
about  one-half  the  cases,  and  they  should  be  made  routinely,  as  they 
provide  a  valuable  check  on  the  smears. 

The  repeated  statements  of  various  writers  that  "the  majority  of 
these  little  children  are  undernourished"  seem  not  to  hold.  Out 
of  more  than  a  hundred  cases,  registered  in  the  Vaginitis  Clinic, 
upward  of  85  per  cent  are  well  nourished.  Apparently  gonococcal 
cervico-vaginitis  does  but  slightly  more,  if  any  more,  damage  to  the 
general  health  of  the  child  than  it  does  to  the  adult  female  or  male. 

There  is  no  question  that  vaginitis  in  young  girls  is  one  of  the  most 
neglected  and  poorly  managed  conditions  seen  in  medical  practice. 
This  is  partly  due  to  negligence  or  reticence  on  the  part  of  the  child 's 
parents  or  guardians  and  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  many  practi- 
tioners, and  pediatricians  as  well,  do  not  take  the  time  and  pains 
necessary  for  adequate  examination  and  treatment. 

In  the  Vaginitis  Clinic  examinations  are  being  made  of  the  cervix 
and  vagina,  employing  an  18  or  20  Koch  urethroscope.  The  examina- 
tion is  painless  and  requires  but  very  little  time.  One  can  readily 
examine  the  entire  vaginal  canal  and  can  inspect  the  cervix  in  every 
case.  Smears  are  taken  directly  from  the  cervix  through  the  instru- 
ment and  topical  applications  made  under  direct  vision.  From  our 
experience  with  the  routine  use  of  the  urethroscope,  we  are  convinced 
that  the  pathology  is  that  of  a  cervico-vaginitis,  and  in  many  cases 
comparable  to  lesions  found  in  the  adult  female.  There  is  no  question 
that  many  physicians  believe  that  this  method  of  examination  results 
in  injury  to  the  soft  tissues.  We  have  not  seen  any  untoward  results 
from  the  careful  use  of  the  urethroscope.  The  treatment  consists 
of  daily  instillation  into  the  vagina  of  2  per  cent  aqueous  solution  of 
mercurochrome.  We  instruct  the  mothers  to  give  these  treatments 
each  night  at  bed  time,  omitting  treatment  the  night  before  a  visit 
to  the  clinic  is  to  be  made.  We  require  a  full  bath  for  the  child 
each  night,  a  change  of  underwear  daily,  special  attention  to  the 
diet,  and  insist  that  close-fitting  bloomers  be  worn  and  finger  nails 
be  kept  short.  The  children  of  school  age  who,  in  our  opinion,  are 
a  menace  are  excluded  from  attending  school.  In  the  event  that 
proper  facilities  are  not  provided  at  home  for  the  care  of  these  little 
patients,  there  are  twelve  beds  set  aside  in  the  special  ward  at  Willard 
Parker  Hospital  to  accommodate  them.  Other  forms  of  treatment 
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are  being  experimented  with  and  we  find  that  the  addition  of  8  per 
cent  gelatin  to  the  2  per  cent  mercurochrome  solution  gives  striking 
results  in  many  cases.  Vaccines  have  been  used  with  apparently  no 
benefit.  Other  types  of  simple  antiseptics  have  been  tried,  but  we 
believe  that  mercurochrome  gives  the  best  results. 

In  the  Vaginitis  Clinic  thus  far  we  had  only  one  case  of  salpingitis. 
This  occurred  in  a  young  girl  who  was  referred  from  a  hospital  after 
the  gonococcus  had  been  found.  These  cases  invariably  make  an  early 
and  speedy  recovery  if  they  are  put  to  bed,  placed  on  a  bland  and 
digestible  diet  and  given  applications  of  either  radiant  light  or  heat 
to  the  lower  abdomen.  Neither  local  treatments  nor  examinations 
of  any  kind  are  made  during  this  time. 

It  is  felt  that  no  clinic  caring  for  patients  of  this  type  can  work 
satisfactorily  without  adequate  social  service  and  follow-up  facilities. 
We  are  having  these  children  brought  in  at  regular  and  frequent 
intervals  for  observation  and  treatment,  and  are  making  every  effort 
to  examine  contacts. 

The  Vaginitis  Clinic  is  not  merely  just  another  clinic.  It  is  the 
desire  of  those  planning  and  directing  the  work  to  study  the  problem 
carefully,  systematically  and  scientifically,  and,  therefore,  the  attend- 
ance is  limited  to  the  number  that  can  be  properly  cared  for. 
— (Weekly  Bulletin,  New  York  City  Department  of  Health,  December 
1,  1928.) 

Education  and  Sex.  —  The  Committee  on  Religious  and  Moral 
Instruction  of  the  Edinburgh  (Scotland)  Education  Authority  have 
been  concerning  themselves  with  the  question  of  stimulating  parental 
responsibility  in  regard  to  education  in  matters  of  sex.  With  this 
end  in  view  they  recommended  that  special  meetings  should  be  held 
for  parents  of  children  above  12  years  of  age,  that  a  short  list  of 
pamphlets  should  be  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  head  masters,  teachers 
and  parents.  Some  controversy  took  place  over  a  paragraph  in  the 
report  which  provided  that  should  any  parent  express  a  desire  for 
sex  instruction  to  be  given  to  his  children,  it  should  be  done  only 
by  such  members  of  the  teaching  staff  as  are  willing  to  do  so,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  the  head  master  qualified,  or  by  one  of  the  medical 
staff,  the  instruction  to  be  given  in  all  cases  by  a  person  of  the  same 
sex  as  the  child.  Professor  J.  T.  Simpson  moved  the  deletion  of  this 
paragraph  which  he  said  really  expressed  a  sort  of  ostrich-like  atti- 
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tilde  to  a  real  and  pressing  problem.  He  was  giving  notice  of  a 
motion  that  the  authority  should  approve  of  the  immediate  introduc- 
tion of  a  course  in  biology  in  secondary  schools.  Education  in  matters 
of  sex  would  come  more  naturally  out  of  that  course.  All  our  troubles 
were  due  to  lack  of  information,  and  the  fact  that  we  were  not 
dealing  with  the  question  in  the  way  that  our  time  and  generation 
demanded.  Professor  Simpson's  proposal  was  defeated  and  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations,  which  savoured  in  the  professor's  view 
of  the  end  of  last  century,  were  adopted. — (The  Woman's  Leader, 
London,  February  1,  1929.) 

Women  in  Industry. — The  Women's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  (Bulletin  No.  68)  presents  a  summary  of  the  effects  of  labor 
legislation  on  the  employment  opportunities  of  women.  The  study 
was  carried  on  by  a  committee  consisting  of  Miss  Mary  van  Kleeck, 
chairman,  Dr.  Lillian  M.  Gilbreth  and  Dr.  Charles  P.  Neill,  the  report 
being  submitted  by  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  Director  of  the  Bureau. 

Laws  limiting  hours  of  work  apply  to  about  one-third  of  the  eight 
and  a  half  million  women  who  are  gainfully  occupied  in  the  United 
States,  and  laws  limiting  or  prohibiting  night  work  are  an  additional 
regulation  applying  to  slightly  more  than  two-fifths  of  those  whose 
hours  are  restricted.  Laws  prohibiting  certain  occupations  are  in 
force  for  very  small  numbers  of  women,  while  laws  requiring  certain 
working  conditions  and  sanitary  facilities  for  women  are  more  general 
in  their  application.  The  women  to  whom  these  laws  apply  are 
engaged  in  many  forms  of  activity  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
it  has  been  the  object  of  this  study  to  discover  what  effects  such 
legislative  regulations  have  had  on  their  opportunities  and  conditions 
of  employment. 

Legislation  regulating  employment  of  women  in  industry  has  been 
enacted  in  every  State  of  the  Union  except  Florida.  The  laws  differ 
widely  in  extent,  in  requirements,  and  in  application.  Their  possible 
effects  are  almost  countless  and  cannot  be  measured  completely  at 
any  one  time  nor  in  any  one  aspect.  In  some  cases  the  results  may 
be  progressive,  becoming  more  important  and  more  tangible  as  the 
years  go  by.  In  other  cases  certain  results  may  immediately  follow 
the  enactment  of  a  law  but  may  be  modified  or  offset  by  subsequent 
developments. 

In  general,  to  summarize  the  report,  the  regulatory  hour  laws  as 
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applied  to  women  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  processes  of  industry 
do  not  handicap  the  women  but  serve  to  regulate  employment  and  to 
establish  the  accepted  standards  of  modern  efficient  industrial  manage- 
ment. When  applied  to  specific  occupations,  not  entirely  akin  to  the 
industrial  work  for  which  the  laws  were  drawn,  the  regulatory  legis- 
lation in  a  few  instances  has  been  a  handicap  to  women. 

Laws  prohibiting  night  work  for  women  in  industry  are  chiefly  a 
reflection  of  the  usual  attitude  of  employers  regarding  such  practice, 
but  occasionally  they  result  in  a  limitation  of  women's  employment. 
When  applied  to  specific  occupations,  not  entirely  akin  to  the  indus- 
trial work  for  which  the  laws  were  drawn,  this  regulatory  legislation 
in  a  few  instances  has  been  a  handicap  to  women.  When  applied 
indiscriminately  to  special  occupations  that  are  professional  or  semi- 
professional  in  type,  night  work  prohibition  or  regulation  has  resulted 
in  restrictions  of  women's  employment. 

In  almost  every  kind  of  employment  the  real  forces  that  influence 
women's  opportunity  are  far  removed  from  legislative  restriction  of 
their  hours  or  conditions  of  work.  In  manufacturing,  the  type  of 
product,  the  division  and  simplification  of  manufacturing  processes, 
the  development  of  machinery  and  mechanical  aids  to  production,  the 
labor  supply  and  its  costs,  and  the  general  psychology  of  the  times, 
all  have  played  important  parts  in  determining  the  position  of  women. 
These  factors  have  varied  with  the  different  industries  and  localities, 
but  everywhere  they  have  been  far  more  significant  in  their  influence 
than  has  any  law  regulating  women's  hours  of  work. 

In  other  occupations  other  influences  have  been  dominant  in  deter- 
mining the  extent  of  women's  employment.  In  stores  a  more  liberal 
attitude  and  successful  experimentation  with  women  on  new  jobs ;  in 
restaurants  the  development  of  public  opinion  as  to  the  type  of  service 
most  suitable  for  women;  in  pharmacy  a  gradually  increasing  con- 
fidence in  women's  ability  on  the  part  of  the  public;  in  the  metal 
trades  a  breaking  down  of  the  prejudices  against  women's  employment 
on  the  part  of  employers  and  of  male  employees,  and  demonstration 
of  women's  ability  along  certain  lines — these  are  the  significant  forces 
that  have  influenced  and  will  continue  to  determine  women's  place 
among  wage  earners.  Such  forces  have  not  been  deflected  by  the 
enforcement  of  legislative  standards  and  they  will  play  the  dominant 
part  in  assuring  to  women  an  equal  chance  in  these  occupations  for 
which  their  abilities  and  their  aptitudes  fit  them. 
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Venereal  Disease  Program  in  London. — The  proposed  arrangements 
for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  venereal  disease  in  London  for 
1929-30  were  placed  before  the  London  County  Council  on  March 
12th.  Seventeen  general  and  six  special  hospitals  now  undertake 
in-patient  or  out-patient  and  other  work  under  the  scheme,  and  all- 
day  clinics  have  been  provided  at  St.  Thomas 's,  Goy  's,  the  Royal  Free, 
and  St.  Paul's  Hospitals.  An  all-day  clinic  at  the  London  Hospital 
is  expected  to  be  available  at  an  early  date,  and  another  at  the  West 
London  Hospital  is  in  course  of  construction.  Six  hostels  are  also 
included  in  the  scheme.  The  county  of  London,  for  the  purposes  of 
these  arrangements,  is  joined  by  certain  neighboring  authorities — 
namely,  the  councils  of  the  counties  of  Buckingham,  Essex,  Hertford, 
Kent,  Middlesex,  and  Surrey,  and  the  county  boroughs  of  Croydon, 
East  Ham,  and  West  Ham.  During  1928  the  number  of  new  cases 
which  came  forward  was  25,996,  of  which,  however,  9,595  were  found 
to  be  not  venereal.  The  number  of  venereal  cases  (16,401)  shows  a 
decline  on  preceding  years;  the  average  for  the  years  1924-27  was 
18,077.  Of  the  new  cases  in  1928,  those  of  syphilis  numbered  5,270, 
of  gonorrhea  10,896,  and  of  soft  chancre  235.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
these  figures  are  not  the  full  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  venereal 
disease  came  under  treatment  in  London,  as  a  not  inconsiderable 
number  of  cases  received  treatment  by  general  medical  practitioners. 
The  number  of  bacteriological  specimens  examined  at  the  hospitals 
at  the  request  of,  and  free  of  cost  to,  practitioners  in  all  areas  was 
29,406,  and  459  practitioners  are  on  the  approved  list  for  the  free 
supply  of  salvarsan  or  its  substitutes.  The  total  expenditure  estimated 
for  1929-30  is  £108,760,  of  which  83  per  cent  represents  London's 
proportion,  and  17  per  cent  that  of  the  participating  authorities; 
three-fourths  of  the  expenditure  is  recoverable  by  Government  grant. 

(British  Medical  Journal,  March  23,  1929.) 

Statistics  on  Eugenic  Sterilization. — Operations  for  eugenic  steriliza- 
tion performed  in  state  institutions  under  state  laws  up  to  January 
1,  1928,  have  been  summed  up  by  E.  S.  Gosney,  Pasadena,  California, 
as  follows: 
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State  Males  Females  Total 

California  3,232  2,588  5,820 

Connecticut   8  150  158 

Delaware    57  20  77 

Idaho    0  0  0 

Indiana 118  2  120 

Iowa  43  14  57 

Kansas    430  217  647 

Maine    0  5  5 

Michigan    20  86  106 

Minnesota 214  18  232 

Montana 20  15  35 

Nebraska    109  199  308 

New  Hampshire  4  42  46 

New  York 1  41  42 

North  Dakota 18  15  33 

Oregon    179  332  511 

South  Dakota 000 

Utah   34  30  64 

Virginia   1  26  27 

Washington  1  8'  9 

Wisconsin  .  28  190  218 


4,517  3,998  8,515 

The  above  figures  were  furnished  by  the  state  authorities. 

Six  or  seven  hundred  males  were  sterilized  in  Indiana,  for  eugenic 
reasons,  between  1899  and  the  adoption  of  the  law  in  1907.  These 
are  not  included  in  the  above  figures. 

In  the  states  that  have  no  eugenic  sterilization  laws,  some  institu- 
tions occasionally  sterilize  on  their  own  responsibility.  No  count 
is  here  made  of  such  operation. 

Nevada  and  New  Jersey  once  had  sterilization  laws,  but  never 
performed  any  operations  under  them. 

Indiana  has  not  performed  any  operations  since  1909,  New  York 
not  since  1918.  The  figures  for  Kansas  are  up  to  June  1,  1928.  Idaho 
and  South  Dakota  are  just  now  starting  to  put  their  laws  into  effect. 

Memorial  to  Doctor  Salmon. — Honorable  George  W.  Wickersham 
has  announced  the   establishment  of  the   Thomas  William   Salmon 
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Memorial  to  provide  recognition  to  the  scientist  who  has  made  the 
greatest  contribution  in  the  fight  against  mental  disease  during  each 
year.  Awards  are  to  be  national  and  international  and  will  pro- 
vide for  the  wider  dissemination  of  the  knowledge  of  mental  hygiene 
and  insanity  through  cooperation  with  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine,  in  whose  hands  the  administration  of  the  $100,000  fund  is 
to  be  placed. 

The  memorial  to  accomplish  these  purposes  has  been  established 
in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  former  Professor  of 
Psychiatry  of  Columbia  University  and  Medical  Director  of  the 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 

International  Council  of  Nurses  Convenes. — Nurses  representing 
40  countries  will  convene  at  the  sixth  quadrennial  congress  of  the 
International  Council  of  Nurses  to  be  held  in  Montreal  July  8-13. 
Between  five  and  seven  thousand  are  expected  to  be  present,  the 
delegates  being  representative  of  a  membership  of  more  than  132,- 
000  graduate  nurses,  in  19  countries. 

The  program  for  the  coming  Congress  is  a  broad  one,  says  the 
American  Nurses'  Association.  Its  subjects  represent  a  wide  scope 
both  in  general  sessions  and  in  the  daily  round  table  meetings  at 
which  leaders  from  various  countries  will  direct  the  discussion  in 
important  phases  of  nursing  education,  administration,  and  technique. 
The  three  sections,  that  on  nursing  education,  on  public  health,  and 
on  private  duty,  will  consider  questions  peculiar  to  those  aspects  of 
the  profession. 

Syphilis  Among  State  Prisoners. — Every  prisoner  who  enters  the 
California  State  Prison  at  San  Quentin  is  given  a  thorough  physical 
examination.  This  includes  the  Wassermann  test  for  syphilis. 
According  to  Dr.  L.  L.  Stanley,  resident  physician,  10,000  men  have 
undergone  this  examination  from  January  1,  1918,  to  January  1, 
1926. 

Of  this  number  8,004,  or  80  per  cent,  were  white;  530,  or  5.3 
per  cent,  were  negroes;  1,265,  or  12.65  per  cent,  were  Mexicans, 
and  201,  or  2  per  cent,  were  yellow. 

The  Wassermann  reactions  were  as  follows: 

Of  8,004  white  persons,  578,  or  7.2  per  cent,  reacted  positively. 

Of  530  negroes,  96,  or  18.1  per  cent,  reacted  positively. 
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Of  1,265  Mexicans,  198,  or  15.6  per  cent,  reacted  positively. 

Of  201  of  the  yellow  race,  49,  or  24.3  per  cent,  reacted  positively. 

Of  the  total  number  of  10,000,  921  or  9.21  per  cent,  reacted  posi- 
tively. 

Of  the  10,000  prisoners,  1,507  or  15  per  cent,  gave  a  history  of 
venereal  sore  which  may  have  been  chancre,  chanroid,  herpes  or 
venereal  wart. 

Of  the  10,000  prisoners,  4,820,  or  48.2  per  cent,  gave  a  history 
of  gonorrhea  which  cannot  well  be  mistaken. 

Of  this  number  of  prisoners,  36.58  per  cent  were  married  and 
63.42  per  cent  were  single. 

(Journal  A.  M.  A.,  April  13,  1929.) 

Commonwealth  Club  (California)  Publishers  Report  on  Sex 
Problems. — The  April,  1929,  issue  of  The  Commonwealth,  official 
journal  of  California's  influential  Commonwealth  Club,  was  devoted 
wholly  to  "Sex  Problems."  In  outlining  the  contents  the  editor 
said :  ' '  The  menace  of  venereal  diseases  and  the  dangers  that  are 
multiplied  by  ignorance  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Club 
by  physician  members  as  much  as  two  decades  ago.  The  subject  at 
that  time  was  ignored  by  all  except  the  medical  societies  and  it  was 
only  after  much  hesitation  that  the  governing  authorities  of  the 
Club  authorized  a  special  committee  to  investigate  and  report  upon 
the  situation. 

"A  committee  on  Red  Plague  was  brought  together  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  John  C.  Spencer  which  reported  at  the  Club 
Meeting  of  February  8,  1911.  Subsequently,  the  committee  was 
continued  with  C.  M.  Wollenberg  as  chairman,  delivering  its  second 
report  at  the  Club  Meeting  of  June  11,  1913.  The  reports  covered 
a  large  amount  of  data  and  were  published  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Club,  Vol.  VI,  No.  1  and  Vol.  VIII,  No.  7. 

"The  discussion  was  so  thorough  that  no  further  activity  in  this 
direction  was  attempted  until  recently.  About  two  years  ago  the 
Section  on  Public  Health  decided  to  investigate  the  present  situa- 
tion and  compare  conditions  today  with  those  found  in  the  former 
investigation.  A  special  committee  on  Social  Hygiene  was  appointed 
from  the  Section  on  Public  Health  and  met  for  over  a  year.  The 
committee  reported  back  to  the  Section  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Sections  on  Delinquency  and  Eugenics  a  presentation  of  the 
facts  was  made  to  the  Club  Meeting  of  March  21,  1929." 
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The  report  recommends  a  program  of  "attack  on  social  hygiene 
problems  from  four  angles : 

"First:  Medical  measures  for  the  direct  control  of  venereal 
diseases  as  just  outlined. 

' '  Second :  Legal  measures  for  improving  the  environment  through 
elimination  of  commercialized  vice,  control  of  prostitutes  and  so 
forth. 

"Third:  Recreational  measures  to  provide  wholesome  outlets  for 
energies,  playgrounds  and  so  forth,  and, 

"Fourth:  Educational  measures  for  developing  understanding 
and  ideals  concerning  sex." 

Dr.  Samuel  A.  Goldman,  Chairman  of  the  Social  Hygiene  Com- 
mittee of  the  San  Francisco  Health  Council  closed  his  presentation 
of  this  program  with  a  strong  endorsement  of  educational  measures. 

"This  educational  program,  to  my  mind,  is  the  most  effective  of 
all  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  the  slowest  process  of  the  whole  problem, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  four  departments  developed  so 
that  these  can  cooperate  with  this  particular  aim  in  view. ' ' 

In  his  summation,  ' '  Values  of  the  Report, ' '  Vaughan  MacCaughey, 
editor  of  the  California  State  Teachers  Association  Journal,  said  in 
part: 

"Agreement  is  had  on  fundamentals.  You  know  perfectly  well 
that  (despite  disagreement  as  to  details  of  technique,  expediency 
and  policy),  we  are  all  in  common  agreement  on  these  fundamentals. 

"We  all  believe  that  parents,  as  a  part  of  their  responsibility, 
have  the  giving  to  their  sons  and  daughters  of  'the  simple  funda- 
mentals' of  these  great  sex  problems  that  every  child  must  meet 
some  day,  sex  problems  that  every  human  being  encounters.  We  are 
talking,  you  see,  about  sex  matters  in  which  there  is  no  option.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  whether  we  shall  face  them  or  whether  we  shall  avoid 
them.  Sooner  or  later,  in  the  life  of  every  one  of  our  boys  and 
girls,  these  problems  rise  like  lions  in  the  path  and  must  be  met. 
Like  the  lions  in  Pilgrims  Progress,  they  are  really  not  so  bad  when 
they  are  faced  with  courage  and  with  clear  vision. 

"I  think  we  all  agree  with  this  idea  of  wholesome  instruction.  I 
think  we  all  agree  with  the  proposition  of  'science  teaching  in  the 
schools,  through  the  medium  of  biology  and  related  subjects.'  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  practically  every  proposition  in  this  program  is 
not  here  stated  for  the  first  time,  but  already  has  behind  it  years 
of  successful  experience  in  this  community  and  in  other  communities. 
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Practically  every  feature  of  this  program  has  been  tried  and  tested. 
It  is  not  something  proposed  for  the  first  time,  although,  perhaps, 
it  has  never  been  brought  together  before  in  this  particular  form  in 
this  city.  Biologic  instruction,  for  example,  in  the  schools,  in  col- 
leges and  universities,  in  high  schools  and  academies,  and  in  the 
grades  is  now  a  well-recognized  feature  of  all  well-organized  and 
progressive  schools. 

"The  third  point  of  training  (relative  to  'sex  and  sex-social 
problems  in  connection  with  various  subjects  as  physiology,  hygiene, 
civics,  English  and  so  forth,  both  in  grade  and  high  schools')  really 
means  ceasing  to  emasculate  literature  and  science  in  the  schools. 
This  recognition  of  sex  in  life  is  characteristic  of  many  of  the  best 
schools  of  America  today.  Of  course,  there  is  much  more  that 
needs  to  be  done.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  trying  to 
give  the  impression  that  all  is  being  done  that  should  be  done. 

"I  am  saying  that  everywhere  schools  that  are  taking  leadership 
are  doing  these  things  now.  This  report  merely  contemplates  the 
extension  of  those  benefits  to  every  one.  If  the  electric  lights  are 
good  in  this  room  electric  lights  are  pretty  good  everywhere.  It  is 
a  good  form  of  illumination.  You  cannot  afford  to  light  rooms  with 
candles  any  more  except  just  as  a  little  show.  This  report  is  ask- 
ing for  electric  light  everywhere! 

"From  the  standpoint  of  San  Francisco,  one  of  the  outstanding 
values  of  this  report  is  that  it  focuses  the  attention  of  one  of  the 
most  thoughtful  and  respected  organizations  of  this  City  and  State, 
upon  the  very  practical  and  business-like  and  efficient  step  of  co- 
ordinating and  unifying  the  many  activities  that  are  now  under  way. 

"The  medical  problem  is  a  clean-cut  problem.  The  treatment 
of  venereal  diseases  has  its  own  technique,  and  a  highly  successful 
technique,  especially  if  cases  can  be  taken  at  an  early  stage.  Through 
the  general  rise  of  education,  people  are  reporting  earlier,  so  the 
modern  physician  has  a  better  chance  than  in  the  old  days  when 
he  had  to  treat  very  advanced  cases.  It  is  much  like  leprosy.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  lepers  who  received  treatment  were  usually 
in  advanced  stages.  Now,  we  have  come  to  the  era,  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  where  the  leper  is  treated  at  an  early  stage;  the 
disease  is  arrested,  and  the  chances  for  complete  arrestment  (I 
won't  use  the  word  'cure')  of  the  disease  are  very  high.  In  a  similar 
manner  medical  technique,  through  the  labor  and  devotion  of 
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hundreds  of  eminent  physicians,  has  reached  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection. We  should  give  these  men  a  chance  to  do  their  work  through 
a  socialized  program  for  all  who  suffer  from  the  venereal  diseases. 

"The  legal  problem  is  another  clean-cut  problem.  Much  con- 
fusion has  arisen  in  the  past  because  of  the  mixing  of  the  medical 
and  legal  problems.  We  catch  a  poor  woman  prostitute,  and  not 
only  arrest  her  on  moral  grounds  but  she  is  also  examined  and 
treated  on  medical  grounds.  The  man,  however,  is  allowed  to  go 
free.  We  have  muddled  moral  and  medical  issues.  One  of  the 
bases  of  this  report  is  that  the  legal  technique  be  set  upon  its  own 
separate  foundation,  with  its  own  experts.  Those  are  legal  problems, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  good  legal  minds  that  can  adequately  solve 
those  problems.  The  problem  of  prostitution  is,  of  course,  very  com- 
plicated. And  yet  if  we  compare  San  Francisco  tonight  with  San 
Francisco  forty  years  ago,  or  thirty  years  ago,  you  old-timers  all 
realize  the  tremendous  advances  that  have  been  made.  You  know 
how  proud  you  have  a  right  to  be  in  the  amelioration  of  vice  con- 
ditions in  the  city.  The  legal  program,  put  into  competent  hands, 
given  the  support  of  public  opinion,  of  the  sort  that  the  Common- 
wealth Club  has  always  been  able  to  generate  because  of  its  prestige, 
can  go  forward  to  a  successful  consummation.  That  may  take,  of 
course,  a  considerable  period  of  years. 

"The  recreational  program  is  another  definite  program,  with  its 
own  technique,  and  its  own  experts.  The  whole  modern  philosophy 
of  recreation,  of  games  and  sports  and  plays  and  vigorous  exercise, 
has  an  important  bearing  upon  sex  life.  We  do  know,  as  a  matter 
of  scientific  fact,  that  vigorous  physical  exercise  has  a  splendid  tonic 
effect  in  the  sublimation  of  many  sex  impulses  that  otherwise  would 
become  perverted  or  overcharged  and  seek  to  express  themselves  in 
less  desirable  forms.  So  these  supplementary  agencies  (such  as  the 
athletic  clubs,  Boy  Scouts,  Camp-fire  Girls)  are  really  doing  a  great 
deal  that  bears  directly  upon  this  sex  problem.  As  San  Francisco 
develops  its  recreational  facilities,  making  provision  for  parks  and 
playgrounds  and  adequate  supervision  of  recreation,  with  abundant 
recreational  opportunity,  there  is  a  great  field  of  progress.  It  is 
definite,  it  is  specific,  and  it  relates  directly  to  the  solution  of  many 
of  these  sex  problems. 

'  In  conclusion,  this  educational  program  is  one  which  can  go  for- 
ward, not  only  through  special  organizations  like  the  society,  for  ex- 
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ample,  of  which  Mr.  Grant  is  director,  but  through  the  colleges  and 
universities,  through  the  extension  departments.  Dr.  Keenan  and  I 
were  talking  during  dinner  about  the  splendid  work  done  over  here 
in  the  old  Elks  Club  building  which  is  now  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Extension  Division.  That  great  program  of  adult  education 
is  now  including  courses  in  sex  education,  and  in  preparation  for 
marriage  and  parenthood.  It  is  being  done,  not  only  here,  but  in 
many  other  states. 

"What  I  have  attempted  to  state,  very  hastily  and  covering  only  a 
few  high  points,  is  that  you  have  before  you,  not  only  a  report  of  great 
value,  not  only  a  paper  report,  but  what  is,  in  reality,  a  report  of 
progress  in  America.  A  report  of  the  type  of  progress  which  is  mov- 
ing forward  toward  a  more  civilized  type  of  life,  toward  more  happi- 
ness for  more  people,  toward  the  avoidance  and  the  actual  elimination 
of  many  of  the  old  pitfalls  and  snares  and  cesspools  into  which  for  so 
many  centuries,  the  children,  young  folks,  and  older  people  have 
fallen.  It  is  a  report,  gentlemen  of  the  Commonwealth  Club,  full  of 
sunshine. ' ' 

So  many  quotable  statements  and  comments  appear  throughout  the 
entire  forty-five  pages  of  report  and  discussion  that  it  is  difficult  to 
single  out  any  without  injustice  to  the  rest. 

Dr.  William  E.  Stevens  served  as  chairman  of  the  Commonwealth 
Club's  Special  Committee  on  Social  Hygiene  from  the  Public  Health, 
Eugenics  and  Delinquency  Sections  which  organized  the  report  as 
accepted  by  joint  meeting  of  the  three  sections.  In  closing  his  pres- 
entation Dr.  Stevens  said,  referring  to  the  recommended  program 
of  medical,  legal,  recreational,  and  educational  measures: 

' '  The  committee  believes  that  each  of  these  phases  of  Social  Hygiene 
can  best  be  handled  actively  by  separate  groups  rather  than  by  one 
all-embracing  organization. 

' '  There  should  be,  however,  in  every  community,  a  supervising  body 
composed  of  interested  citizens  and  containing  representatives  from 
each  of  the  separate  fields.  This  body  should  study  the  needs  of  the 
community  in  relation  to  all  phases  of  Social  Hygiene  and  should 
endeavor  to  encourage  and  correlate  the  various  activities  for  the 
development  of  a  well  rounded  program. 

"Your  committee  further  'believes  that  a  thorough  survey  of  the 
social  hygiene  facilities  now  available  in  San  Francisco  would  be 
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valuable  and  should  be  made.  The  logical  group  to  make  such  a 
survey  would  be  a  supervisory  body  of  the  kind  suggested  above." 

The  Club's  president,  William  Fitch  Cheney,  presided  over  the 
meeting.  Others  who  contributed  notably  to  the  discussion  were 
Henry  M.  Grant,  director  of  the  Social  Hygiene  Educational  As- 
sociation of  San  Francisco;  Dr.  Alexander  S.  Keenan,  member  of 
the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Health  and  president  in  1928  of  the 
San  Francisco  County  Medical  Society;  Professor  C.  E.  Hugh,  Dr. 
Walter  H.  Brown,  Dean  William  W.  Kemp,  Dr.  William  P.  Shepard, 
Daniel  W.  Hone,  Captain  Duncan  Matheson,  David  McC.  McKell, 
Louis  H.  Blumenthal,  C.  C.  Boynton,  Julian  H.  Alco  and  F.  Gordan 
O'Neill. 

The  object  of  the  Commonwealth  Club,  as  stated,  "shall  be  to 
investigate  and  discuss  problems  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  to  aid  in  their  solution." 

"The  Commonwealth  Club  shall  maintain  itself  in  an  impartial 
position  as  an  open  forum  for  the  discussion  of  disputed  questions." 

The  state  is  indeed  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  so  competent  and 
conscientious  an  agency  for  public  betterment. 

New  York  City  Committees  to  Study  Clinics. — Two  new  divisions 
are  to  be  formed  to  replace  the  Venereal  Disease  Section  of  the  As- 
sociated Out-Patient  Clinics  Committee  of  the  New  York  Tuberculosis 
and  Health  Association;  one  to  be  concerned  with  clinics  treating 
gonorrhea  and  the  other  with  clinics  treating  syphilis.  The  former 
Committee  is  now  in  process  of  organization,  with  Dr.  Thomas  J. 
Kirwin  as  chairman. 

The  Committee  on  Syphilis  has  been  formed  with  Dr.  Dudley  D. 
Stetson  as  chairman,  Dr.  Walter  M.  Brunet  as  secretary,  and  the 
following  physicians  who  have  agreed  to  serve  as  members:  Dr. 
Louis  I.  Chargin,  Dr.  Edward  R.  Maloney,  Dr.  Isadore  Rosen, 
Dr.  Leo  Spiegel,  Dr.  M.  B.  Parounagian,  Dr.  A.  Benson  Cannon,  Dr. 
Arthur  F.  Kraetzer,  Dr.  Randal  Hoyt,  Dr.  George  F.  Hogan,  Dr. 
William  Bayard  Long  and  Dr.  Fielding  Lewis  Taylor. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  Committee  was  held  May  3,  and  plans 
were  laid  for  a  comprehensive  program  including  a  study  of  all  the 
clinics  in  the  city  caring  for  venereal  diseases.  It  will  be  the  aim  of 
the  Committee  to  formulate  standards  of  clinic  service  and  promote 
their  adoption;  promote  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  management 
of  clinics  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Welfare  Council,  coordinate 
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their  work  with  one  another,  and  with  allied  medical,  health  and 
social  welfare  agencies. 

Columbia's  Research  in  Family  Law. — The  Law  School  of  Columbia 
University  is  conducting  a  year 's  research  in  the  field  of  Family  Law 
in  its  whole  social  setting.  This  investigation  is  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Albert  C.  Jacobs  of  the  Columbia  Law  School  and  Professor 
Robert  C.  Angell  of  the  Sociology  Department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  whose  assistance  has  been  secured  for  the  year.  In  addi- 
tion a  competent  research  staff  both  legal  and  sociological  has  been 
set  up. 

The  first  objective  of  this  study  is  to  uncover  those  hidden  areas 
of  the  law  which  are  now  affecting  the  family  without  our  being  aware 
of  the  fact.  The  next  step  is  to  reclassify  this  material  and  the  ma- 
terial now  generally  understood  to  be  Family  Law  in  a  way  more 
significant  for  a  study  of  the  rules  of  law  as  social  forces  actually 
shaping  human  relations  and  conduct.  The  present  scheme  of  classi- 
fication tends  merely  to  facilitate  the  study  of  these  rules  of  law  as 
concepts,  as  parts  of  the  history  of  legal  thought,  or  as  parts  of  a 
body  of  abstract  doctrine.  An  attempt  is  being  made  by  the  research 
staff  to  judge  all  rules  of  law,  both  statutory  and  non-statutory,  which 
affect  the  family  and  which  are  affected  by  the  family  in  terms  of 
their  social  effects  upon  the  human  relations  which  they  regulate  or 
promote.  In  order  to  judge  rules  of  law  by  their  effects  it  is  neces- 
sary first  to  discover  which  human  relation  is  actually  being  affected 
by  the  operation  of  a  given  rule  of  law,  and  second  to  marshal  the 
contemporary  data  of  the  other  social  sciences  concerning  that  human 
relation,  to  supplement  and  consciously  weigh  such  data  in  passing 
upon  the  rule  of  law  in  question. 

The  second  objective  of  the  study  is  to  disclose  to  students  of  law 
the  major  bodies  of  pertinent  social  science  material  relating  to  the 
family,  and  to  consider  methods  of  using  this  material  in  judging  rules 
of  law.  With  this  end  in  view  trained  sociologists  were  added  to  the 
staff.  To  indicate  the  value  of  this  method  of  approach  a  special 
and  detailed  study  is  being  made  of  the  relationship  between  husband 
and  wife  in  regard  to  the  wife's  services  and  earnings  within  and 
without  the  home  in  New  York  State.  By  this  study  it  is  hoped  to 
prove  to  lawyers  and  to  people  generally  the  value  of  studying  law  in 
relation  to  its  social  setting;  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  law 
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evolves  in  response  to  social  needs  and  the  degree  to  which  its  evolu- 
tion is  relatively  fortuitous;  and  to  note  the  degree  to  which  social 
patterns  evolve  as  the  result  of  law.  It  will  be  possible  to  see  the 
correlation  between  the  legal  and  the  social  pattern. 

A  third  objective  of  the  study  is  to  disclose  a  large  number  of 
more  limited  topics  or  problems  which  would  require  correlated  treat- 
ment and  which  would  be  available  for  various  research  activities  by 
post-graduate  students  both  in  law  schools  and  in  other  social  science 
departments. 

At  the  same  time,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  build  up  a  compre- 
hensive bibliography  in  the  field  of  Family  Law  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  of  use  to  others  dealing  with  problems  of  the  family.  This  is 
being  done  not  only  in  regard  to  the  American  family,  but  also  in 
regard  to  the  contemporary  Russian  situation.  Steps  are  under  way 
to  do  the  same  with  the  Scandinavian  and  the  French  situations. 

It  is  the  purpose  if  possible  next  year,  to  make  a  study  of  judicial 
behavior  in  regard  to  certain  matters  of  Family.  It  would  be  the 
aim  of  this  study  to  observe  the  law  as  administered  by  the  Courts  in 
the  light  of  legal  doctrine  and  sociological  facts. 

An  advisory  committee  has  been  set  up  which  includes  Professor 
John  Anderson  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Professor  Barbara 
Armstrong  of  the  University  of  California,  Professor  Sophonisba 
Breckenridge  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Professor  Frank  Bruno 
of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Professor  Ernest  W.  Burgess 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  late  Professor  Charles  H.  Cooley 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Professor  Willystine  Goodsell  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  Professor  Ernest  R.  Groves  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Professor  James  Lichtenberger  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Geoffrey  May,  Professor  Ernest  R.  Mowrer  of 
Northwestern  University,  Professor  William  F.  Ogburn  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Miss  Margaret  Rich,  editor  of  The  Family  maga- 
zine, Professor  Jesse  Steiner  of  Tulane  University,  Dr.  W.  I.  Thomas, 
Professor  W.  F.  Willcox  of  Cornell  University,  Professor  E.  B.  Wil- 
patterns  evolve  as  the  result  of  law.  It  will  be  possible  to  see  the 
University  of  Michigan. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

The  death  on  July  16,  1929,  of  Professor  Thomas  Walton 
Galloway  took  from  the  social  hygiene  ranks  a  noted  biologist, 
author  and,  above  all,  educator.  His  ten  years  of  service  on 
the  Association's  staff  marked  a  decade  of  remarkable  prog- 
ress in  the  movement — progress  to  which  his  contributions 
were  as  many  and  varied  as  they  were  notable. 

Born  in  Columbia,  Tennessee,  the  son  of  William  T.  and 
Elizabeth  R.  Smith  Galloway,  Dr.  Galloway  attended  Cum- 
berland University  in  his  native  state  before  entering  Harvard 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1890.  He  then  became  pro- 
fessor of  natural  history  in  Baird  College,  Clinton,  Missouri, 
and  later  professor  of  biology  at  Missouri  Valley  College, 
where  he  remained  ten  years.  In  1902  he  became  professor 
of  biology  at  James  Milliken  University,  Decatur,  Illinois, 
and  in  1915  professor  of  zoology  at  Beloit  College,  Wisconsin. 

In  1919  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  invited 
Dr.  Galloway  to  accept  appointment  on  its  staff  and  then 
agreed  to  his  transfer  to  the  staff  of  the  National  Y.M.C.A. 
where  he  served  for  two  years.  Then,  with  Dr.  M.  J.  Exner, 
he  returned  to  the  association's  staff  where  he  stayed  until  his 
death.  He  was  the  author  of  many  text  books  in  elementary 
zoology  which  were  published  in  his  teaching  years.  Among 
the  best  known  of  his  later  publications  are  "The  Biology 
of  Sex,"  "Sex  and  Life,"  "The  Sex  Factor  in  Human  Life," 
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"The  Father  and  His  Boy,"  "Love  and  Marriage,"  "Sex 
and  Social  Health"  and  "The  Part  of  the  Church  in  Social 
Hygiene. ' ' 

Dr.  Galloway  is  survived  by  his  wife,  formerly  Mary  L. 
Armstrong  of  Brownsville,  Pennsylvania;  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Woods,  and  his  mother,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith 
Galloway. 

The  following  ftnTnnrmmV.ftt.inTi  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Galloway  by 
the  Association's  Board  of  Directors: 

"The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Social  Hy- 
giene Association  send  to  you  their  deep  sympathy.  The 
passing  of  Dr.  Galloway,  in  addition  to  being  a  personal 
loss  to  all  of  us  who  knew  him,  marks  the  departure  of 
one  who  has  made  himself  a  source  of  inspiration  and 
guidance  to  thousands  of  his  fellow  men. 

"May  the  thoughts  of  his  many  distinctive  contribu- 
tions to  social  progress  and  the  fact  that,  through  them, 
he  will  continue  to  serve  humanity  down  the  years,  be 
a  comfort  to  you." 

A  classmate  and  close  personal  friend  of  long  standing, 
M.  H.  Hedges,  spoke  most  eloquently  at  the  simple  funeral 
services  in  Kensico  Cemetery,  his  remarks  being  supplemented 
by  those  of  Dr.  Valeria  H.  Parker,  who  represented  Dr.  Gallo- 
way's staff  associates.  These  two  summations,  epitomizing 
the  many  tributes  which  were  paid  to  Dr.  Galloway's  memory 
by  his  multitude  of  friends  in  the  United  States  and  else- 
where, are  published  herewith. 

GALLOWAY — HUMANITARIAN 
M.  H.  HEDGES 

Contemplation  of  human  personality  is  a  vitalizing  experi- 
ence. Death  comes  to  shock  us,  stir  us,  startle  and  awe  us, 
but  behind  it  all,  is  the  realization  that  we,  at  last,  have 
opportunity  to  look  at  a  life. 
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"Here,"  we  say  "is  a  life.  Here  is  a  person's  story,  his 
record  concluded. " 

That  is  why  beholding  death  is  a  religious  experience — by 
paradox,  we  cannot  know  a  life,  a  personality,  until  it  is 
completed,  consummated.  The  essence  of  a  religion  is  a 
person — a  life.  And  in  knowing  this  life,  we  win  a  victory 
out  of  defeat;  a  sense  of  joy,  of  exaltation,  out  of  tragedy; 
a  transitory  peace  out  of  pain. 

And  if  this  is  true  in  all  experiences  of  death,  how  much 
more  true  it  is  in  the  case  of  him,  my  beloved  friend.  He 
seemed  to  have  achieved  a  little  more  of  that  which  we  call 
personality,  character,  soul,  than  most  mortals.  I  can  say 
with  all  honesty — without  rhetoric — that  Dr.  Galloway  never 
touched  any  human  except  for  the  good.  He  always  touched 
his  fellows  on  the  upper  side — like  music. 

He  tosses  me  skyward,  a  fountain, 
He  measures  my  stature  to  a  mountain, 
He  humbles  me — I  am  a  clod, 
He  raises  me — a  flame — to  God. 

During  the  later  years,  I  was  always  urging  him  to  write 
what  I  called  "The  Education  of  Thomas  Galloway."  My 
urgency  arose  out  of  the  thrilling  experience  of  reading  the 
"Education  of  Henry  Adams."  Henry  Adams  told  us  of 
his  miseducation,  his  defeats,  his  disillusionments.  I  always 
felt  that  my  beloved  friend  could  have  written  a  story  of 
victory,  of  reenchantment. 

Dr.  Galloway  had  some  secret — some  hidden  key — closed  to 
most  men.  When  we  were  associated  together  at  a  western 
college,  the  President  said  to  me,  of  him:  "Men  are  either 
biologists  or  psychologists,  either  aristotelians  or  platonists, 
but  Dr.  Galloway  is  both ;  he  begins  where  biology  ends,  and 
yet  he  is  a  fine  scientist."  Dr.  Galloway's  range  was  vast. 
His  knowledge  broad.  His  imaginative  tenderness  went 
everywhere. 

Yet  this  remark  of  that  college  administrator  does  not  cap- 
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tare  the  essence  of  my  friend's  personality.  I  have  often 
tried  to  seize  the  heart  of  his  mystery.  What  is  it  f  What  is 
lost  to  the  world  because  he  is  gone?  And  I  say  reason  tem- 
pered by  compassion.  Hardness  guided  by  tenderness. 

It  is  as  if  Dr.  Galloway  had  lived  through  the  whole  range 
of  animal  and  human  life.  He  was  there  in  the  primordial 
mud,  and  by  slow,  laborious  tortuous  cycles,  mounted  Avith 
the  life-force,  up,  up  to  the  full  stature  of  man.  And,  having 
come  this  long  dark  way,  he  was  never  content  to  retrace 
his  steps.  Most  of  us  slip  back  now  and  then  into  primitive 
slime.  He  never!  This  evolutionary  pilgrimage,  he  conceived, 
not  without  profit  to  man.  It  equipped  man  with  experience- 
best  of  all  with  technique,  what  he  called  scientific  method. 
And  with  this  equipment,  man  was  prepared  to  go  onward. 
No  happy  warrior  ever  went  to  the  daily  conflict  with  more 
ardor,  competency,  comradely  spirit  than  my  beloved  friend. 

He  said  with  Traubel:  "I  don't  propose  to  hand  myself 
back  to  the  residual  gases.  I  propose  to  pass  myself  forward 
to  the  impeccable  gods. ' ' 

And  with  his  spirit  of  compassion,  he  proposed  to  help 
others  to  pass  forward. 

His  life  was  a  perpetual  transit — a  happy  striving — a  con- 
scious creative  effort. 

Once  he  said  to  me,  "You  know,  you  can  help  your  friends 
to  be  what  you  want  them  to  be."  His  was  a  creative  view 
of  life.  He  thought  of  personality  as  a  conscious  creation 
of  the  person.  His  view  was  the  view  of  hope.  It  was  the 
view  of  courage.  Joyously  he  looked  into  the  darker  corners 
of  the  human  mind — where  sex  impulses  met  in  conflict  - 
throwing  light  here  and  there.  There  is  little  doubt  that  he 
out-thought  his  generation  and  anticipated  solutions  for  the 
problems  of  integrated  personality.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  there  is  a  richness  and  thickness  about  his  scientific 
writings  yet  to  be  fully  recognized. 

This  creative  habit  of  living  he  carried  into  all  his  human 
relations.  He  Avas  a  perpetual  delight  to  his  friends.  His 
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rugged,  whimsical  humor,  his  gayety,  his  surrender  to  play- 
fulness, made  him  the  beloved  companion.  He  loved  to  pass 
stories,  with  their  pungent  climax  of  wit,  on  to  friends,  and 
he  loved  to  make  swift,  incisive  comment  on  human  nature. 
He  was  caustic,  but  never  bitter;  satiric  but  never  cynical. 
His  relations,  with  his  wife  and  daughter  who  supplied 
feminine  counterparts  to  his  virile  nature,  were  a  source  of 
inspiration  to  all  who  knew  that  happy  family.  He  liked 
sports.  He  appreciated  the  theatre.  He  read  widely,  know- 
ingly. He  played,  lived,  loved,  worked  to  the  last.  There  was 
no  surrender.  He  was  a  creator  to  the  last. 

Few  persons  who  knew  Dr.  Galloway  know,  I  believe,  his 
keen  interest  in  what  is  called  the  social  struggle.  He  wrote 
not  long  ago  a  series  of  papers  on  social  institutions  which 
deserve  to  be  preserved,  and  read  widely.  He  came  to  social 
problems  with  the  same  vision,  the  same  technique,  and  the 
same  compassion  that  he  came  to  the  sex  problem.  And  he 
made  his  broad  gift  for  analysis  to  prevail  here  as  there.  His 
was  a  large  generous  nature  making  an  excursion  into  a  field 
where  often  incompetency  rules,  and  possessing  it  for  wisdom 
and  light. 

How  inadequate  human  words  are  when  it  comes  to  express- 
ing the  complex,  many-sided  nature  of  my  friend.  How 
pitiful  that  we,  who  remain  behind,  seek  to  reduce  his  multi- 
colored self  to  a  bloodless  phrase,  a  formula.  That  is  our 
poor  lot.  And  yet,  I  do  not  despair. 

I  know  a  college  professor  in  North  Carolina;  an  actress 
in  Chicago ;  a  biologist  in  New  Jersey ;  a  technician  in  Wash- 
ington; an  archaeologist  now  excavating  in  Africa;  I  know 
business  men  and  teachers  who  say,  "He  started  me  on  my 
way."  My  beloved  friend  lit  something  in  all  of  them  that 
burns  on,  shedding  new  light  in  dark  places.  There  are 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  his  friends  and  former  students 
in  the  world  who  were  enlivened  by  his  gayety,  inspired  by 
his  magnanimity,  touched  by  his  compassion,  who  are  per- 
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petuating  himself  in  them,  and  in  others.     This  is  true  im- 
mortality.   Outside  his  books  he  lives  on. 

To  me,  he  belonged  to  the  tradition  of  Dr.  Holmes  and 
William  James  —  the  scientist,  who  is  also  the  humanist. 
When  new  formulas  are  made  and  the  old  are  dead,  his  spirit 
will  endure  in  those  who  love  him. 


VALERIA    H.    PARKER 

In  the  absence  of  those  who  had  been  longer  and  more 
intimately  connected  with  Dr.  Galloway  I  feel  it  a  high 
privilege  to  speak  of  the  place  he  held  in  that  field  of  work 
to  which  he  gave  his  crowning  years  and  on  the  official  staff 
of  the  Association  of  which  he  was  a  most  cherished  and 
honored  member. 

No  one  of  our  official  family  commanded  a  deeper  and  more 
sincere  affection  than  he.  We  held  him  as  our  senior,  not 
in  point  of  age  but  in  depth  of  thought,  clearness  of  expression, 
nobility  of  presentation  of  those  facts  and  ideals  concerning 
the  human  affections  in  which  he  firmly  believed  and  daily 
exemplified  as  attainable  in  his  own  life. 

From  his  long  years  of  study  and  successful  teaching  of 
the  phenomena  of  living  things,  he  drew  a  sound  and  logical 
basis  for  his  belief  in  the  great  heights  and  richness  attain- 
able to  humans  in  their  love  relationships  and  life  develop- 
ment. These  he  set  forth  inspiringly  in  spoken  words  which 
will  bear  their  influence  beyond  the  memories  of  those  who 
heard  them.  These  words  have  become  immortal  in  the 
thoughtful  and  stimulating  contributions  made  by  him  to 
literature  dealing  with  sex  and  life.  Not  only  did  he  give 
freedom  from  age-old  prejudices  and  superstitions  but  un- 
folded through  interpretations  based  upon  exhaustive  study 
such  a  vision  of  the  meaning  and  values  of  human  love  as 
to  make  control  and  character  seem  the  symbols  and  the  means 
of  human  happiness  and  accomplishment. 

The  logical  progression  of  his  thought  is  simply  expressed 
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in  an  outline  sketch  of  a  lecture  which  lay  on  his  desk.    It 
was  entitled  " Yourself"  and  its  four  brief   topics   were: 

The  most  interesting  theme  in  the  world. 

All  normal  people  want  to  succeed  at  something ! 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  success  is 

happiness. 
Now  happiness  is  chiefly  within. 

From  here  he  developed  the  theme  showing  how  the  satis- 
factions of  life  are  found  through  certain  stimuli  and  the 
ways  by  which  stimuli,  habits  and  satisfactions  are  related 
to  ideals.  We  who  were  privileged  to  hear  him  always  felt 
the  potency  of  his  plan  of  logical  progression. 

And  so  his  progression  has  taken  place — his  faith  in  the 
permanence  of  human  life  will  strengthen  our  own:  the  wit- 
ness to  his  years  of  selfless  service  will  stimulate  more  effec- 
tive and  unselfish  service  on  our  part. 

We  know  that  those  dearest  to  him  will  be  fortified  by  the 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  reality  of  his  ideals  and  bear 
proudly  through  the  years  the  memory  that  he  held  the  ties 
of  family  life  to  be  of  such  importance  to  human  happiness 
and  development  as  to  impress  this  belief  indelibly  upon  the 
lives  and  hearts  of  countless  of  his  fellow  men.  So  earnestly 
and  so  adequately  were  these  ideals  interpreted  in  his  life 
work  that  they  will  find  their  fruition  in  this  and  succeeding 
generations. 

We  rejoice  today  in  a  life  richly  fulfilled;  one  which 
strengthens  our  faith  in  the  permanence  and  progression  of 
human  love  and  personality.  Thomas  Walton  Galloway  — 
Liberator  of  Thought — is  one  of  those  rare  spirits  of  whom 
one  dares  to  say,  as  was  said  of  Lincoln — 

' '  Now — he  belongs  to  the  Ages ! ' 9 

*        #        * 

In  response  to  the  many  messages  of  sympathy  which  were 
received,  his  family  sent  a  statement  so  understanding  and 
inspirational  as  to  form  a  fitting  conclusion  for  this  series 
of  memorial  pages. 
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THOMAS  WALTON  GALLOWAY 
1866-1929 

Life  has  released  one  who  loved  her  well.  To  him  life  was 
positive,  and  it  was  good.  An  unusual  vitality,  emotional 
and  mental,  gave  the  characteristic  form  to  his  personality. 

Ordinary  sensations — the  taste  of  ripe  fruit,  the  swing  of 
an  axe  or  a  golf  club,  the  feel  of  grass  under  his  feet — all  had 
real  content  for  him.  In  his  relations  with  other  people,  his 
confidence  in  them  resulted  in  a  gentleness,  a  generosity,  a 
lack  of  malice  wholly  natural  and  unconscious.  This  attitude, 
shared  and  mutual,  was  the  basis  of  a  marriage  relation  which 
came  close  to  perfection.  It  was  this  same  confidence  in 
people  and  in  their  ability  to  make  for  themselves  and  for 
each  other,  if  they  only  would,  a  rich  and  happy  life  that  gave 
his  wit  its  edge  when  he  saw  the  unnecessary  stupidity  and 
cruelty  of  men's  relations  with  one  another. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  things  which  so  interested  him  in  life, 
he  was  most  fascinated  by  the  complex  and  magnificent 
panorama  of  the  universe  as  ignorance  has  given  sway  before 
knowledge.  It  was  his  great  joy  to  participate  in  this 
enlightenment,  and  especially  to  contribute  to  its  practical 
application.  His  belief  in  its  possibilities  was  intense. 

Nothing  —  not  religion,  not  science,  not  philosophy  —  can 
lessen  the  passionate  loneliness  of  the  living  after  a  death. 
Nevertheless,  he  has  left  in  us  who  love  him  some  of  his 
feeling  that  life  of  and  for  itself  has  a  value  which  needs  no 
ulterior  motive,  no  reason  beyond  itself,  that  a  life  happily 
and  fully  lived  requires  no  justification  and  calls  for  no 
regret.  Our  sorrow  is  that  he  might  have  had  twenty  or 
perhaps  thirty  more  years  of  life.  Our  joy  is  that  he  did 
have  sixtv-three. 


MAX  J.  EXNEB,  M.D. 
The  American  Social  Hygiene  Association 

Social  hygiene  concerns  itself  primarily  with  the  sex- 
social  problems  —  the  problems  that  arise  out  of  the  sex 
nature  of  humans.  They  are  essentially  problems  of  behavior. 
The  task  is  basically  one  of  controlling,  refining,  socializing 
and  spiritualizing  inborn  impulses;  in  other  words,  of  char- 
acter training. 

All  the  native  desires  of  man  press  naturally  for  satisfac- 
tion, The  sex  impulse  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  and 
pervasive  of  these  natural  drives  of  life.  It,  too,  manifests 
itself  in  a  craving  for  satisfaction.  Society  in  ages  of  experi- 
ence has,  however,  built  up  certain  limitations,  restrictions, 
conventions,  and  standards  which  conflict  with  the  natural 
desires  of  the  individual.  Hence  there  arises  conflict  between 
the  individual  and  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  part.  It  is  the 
essential  task  of  social  hygiene  to  harmonize  this  conflict  so 
far  as  may  be  humanly  possible,  to  so  direct  the  sex  endow- 
ment of  humans  that  it  may  contribute  most  richly  to  the  self- 
realization  and  fullness  of  life  of  the  individual  and  at  the 
same  time  conserve  and  enhance  the  welfare  of  society.  This 
is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  complex  and  difficult  prob- 
lems of  our  civilization  and  it  may  be  the  problem  upon  which 
that  civilization  may  in  the  end  stand  or  fall. 

The  problem  is  essentially  an  educational  one.  The  public 
health  aspect  of  the  social  hygiene  program  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  venereal  diseases;  the  legislative  aspects 
which  relate  to  the  repression  of  prostitution  and  the  estab- 
lishing of  lawrs  in  support  of  social  hygiene  measures ;  and  the 
various  features  of  the  community's  protective  program  are 
all  important  in  a  comprehensive  and  effective  attack  upon 
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these  problems.  Nevertheless,  any  real  solution  of  them,  so 
far  as  there  may  be  one,  must  come  primarily  by  way  of 
education.  Without  a  long-range  educational  attack  that 
looks  to  future  generations,  we  are  but  playing  about  the 
fringes  of  our  task.  It  may  be  of  interest,  therefore,  to  take 
stock  at  this  time  and  see  where  we  are  heading  in  that  phase 
of  social  hygiene  which  is  generally  designated  as  "sex  educa- 
tion." Such  a  review  may  furnish  a  basis  for  estimating  the 
promise  of  the  future. 

As  an  organized  movement  social  hygiene  is  not  more  than 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  old,  although  its  roots  go  farther 
back.  It  has  been  my  lot  to  be  identified  with  the  movement 
during  the  past  seventeen  years  of  this  period.  I  wish  to 
sketch  briefly  some  evidences  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  sex  education  during  these  seventeen  years. 

The  chief  obstacles  that  lay  in  the  path  of  sex  education 
in  the  early  days  were  the  inhibitions  and  shrinking  attitude 
of  the  adult  public  with  respect  to  the  subject  of  sex.  It  was 
a  subject  distinctly  "not  respectable."  Its  very  mention  in 
good  society  caused  embarrassment  as  if  this  sector  of  life 
were  shameful  arid  unclean.  This  unwholesome  attitude  per- 
vaded all  the  agencies  upon  which  society  today  increasingly 
places  responsibility  for  sex-character  training  of  youth— 
the  press,  the  home,  the  schools,  the  colleges,  the  church  and 
a  variety  of  social  agencies  related  to  the  education  of  youth. 
In  those  early  days  some  of  us  seriously  considered  the 
advisability  of  using  substitute  terms  for  the  word  "sex" 
in  discussing  these  problems,  in  the  hope  of  obviating  the 
hamperings  of  prejudice.  We  concluded,  however,  that  since 
social  hygiene  problems  have  arisen  in  large  measure  out  of 
this  perverted  public  attitude,  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by 
evasion.  What  seemed  to  be  needed  first  of  all  was  a  redeem- 
ing of  the  subject,  the  securing  of  a  changed  connotation 
whereby  the  term  "sex"  would  stand  for  the  clean,  fine  things 
in  life  which  it  embraces.  Galloway,  for  example,  challenged 
this  attitude  with  statements  such  as:  "Just  to  illustrate 
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what  a  wonderful  and  vital  influence  sex  has  in  life,  one  only 
needs  to  remember  that  all  that  is  meant  by  the  following 
words  grows  out  of  sex  and  its  results:  manliness,  womanli- 
ness, love,  courtship,  marriage,  home,  father,  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters,  sons  and  daughters,  family  life,  parental 
care  and  education,  filial  devotion,  brotherhood.  These  facts, 
ideas  and  relations,  and  the  human  virtues  that  grow  up  in 
connection  with  them,  could  not  have  existed  but  for  that 
which  we  call  sex.  They  are  the  normal  natural  fruits  of 
sex  and  reproduction.  Undertake  to  remove  from  our  lives 
and  minds  the  ideas  and  facts  for  which  these  words  stand, 
and  nothing  worth  while  would  be  left  in  human  civilization, 
history,  literature,  poetry,  or  happiness." 

It  has  become  an  axiom  today  that  the  first  requirement 
for  sex  education  is  a  wholesome,  unembarrassed  attitude 
toward  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  adult  teacher.  We  can 
appreciate,  therefore,  how  serious  has  been  the  handicap  im- 
posed by  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  adults  which  holds  sex  to 
be  something  ignoble  and  shameful. 

It  is  obvious  that  great  progress  has  been  made  in  render- 
ing the  term  sex  respectable.  We  have  come  well  along  on 
the  way  toward  according  the  subject  the  same  dignity  and 
respect  we  give  to  other  aspects  of  life  and  of  human  relation- 
ships. This  advance  wras  strikingly  demonstrated  in  the 
recent  nationwide  discussion  aroused  by  the  action  of  a  New 
York  court  to  bar  from  the  mails  as  obscene,  a  pamphlet 
written  for  the  guidance  of  adolescent  boys  and  girls  and 
used  for  twelve  years  by  educational  and  social  agencies. 
The  volume  of  protest  against  this  action,  voiced  by  the  press, 
and  by  educators,  physicians,  religious  teachers  and  others, 
is  convincing  evidence  of  the  transformation  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  attitude  of  the  public  toward  sex  education.  The 
press  for  the  most  part  not  only  voiced  protest  but  displayed 
a  surprisingly  clear  grasp  of  the  objectives,  principles  and 
methods  of  sex  education  now  accepted  by  educators.  The 
opposition  which  has  rested  upon  a  low  interpretation  of  the 
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meaning  of  sex  in  human  life  is  rapidly  crumbling  before  the 
educational  attack. 

Conspicuous  progress  has  been  made  also  in  securing  the 
acceptance  of  a  higher  conception  of  the  purpose  and  char- 
acter of  sex  education.  In  the  early  days  the  purpose  of 
"sex  hygiene,"  as  it  was  commonly  called,  was  thought  to 
be  merely  the  prevention  of  immorality  among  young  people. 
The  task  was  conceived  to  be  mainly  one  of  exposing  the 
young  to  a  certain  range  of  information  which  could  be  accom- 
plished in  one  or  two  sittings.  Hence  the  special  lecture  was 
the  method  chiefly  relied  upon.  The  teaching  was  left  largely 
to  two  groups  which  stood  at  opposite  extremes.  The 
medical  group  relied  upon  presenting  "the  hard,  cold  facts" 
about  the  dangers  of  prostitution  and  the  venereal  diseases. 
Their  appeal  was  to  fear  of  consequences.  The  moralist 
group  tended  to  sentimentality  and  exaggeration,  and  held 
up  "purity"  as  a  vague,  undefined  ideal  to  be  realized.  Much 
of  the  teaching  naturally  became  a  mixture  of  pathology 
and  sentimentality.  Gradually  there  came  into  the  field  a 
considerable  number  of  "specialist"  lecturers  dealing  with 
sex  subjects.  Some  of  them  deserve  credit  for  their  con- 
structive pioneer  efforts;  others  made  the  way  of  progress 
more  difficult  by  crude,  unsound,  and  often  repelling 
procedure. 

Among  parents  who  came  to  feel  a  responsibility  for  the 
sex  guidance  of  their  children,  it  was  a  common  conception 
that  the  responsibility  could  be  discharged  in  one  or  two  ses- 
sions. It  was  to  them  mainly  a  matter  of  i  i  telling ' '  something. 
You  waited  until  conscience  let  you  defer  no  longer;  then 
you  gritted  your  teeth  and  screwed  up  your  courage,  and 
with  the  child  tucked  up  in  bed  and  the  lights  turned  low  you 
told  the  "sacred  story"  of  where  babies  come  from. 

I  am,  of  course,  picturing  the  general  situation  in  those 
early  days.  There  were  not  a  few  parents,  teachers,  religious 
leaders,  physicians  and  others  who  had  a  larger,  more  con- 
structive view  of  the  matter,  and  it  is  out  of  the  combined 
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pioneering  leadership  of  many  such  that  the  present  more 
rational,  more  adequate  educational  movement  in  this  field 
has  grown. 

Today  \ve  no  longer  conceive  the  purpose  of  sex  education 
in  negative  terms.  The  objective  is  not  merely  the  avoidance 
of  immorality  and  its  possible  physical  consequences.  The 
essential  objective  is  self-realization,  fullness  and  richness 
of  life,  and  social  progress.  A  summary  of  the  essential 
principles  and  methods  now  rather  generally  accepted  will 
perhaps  serve  best  to  measure  this  progress. 

1.  Sex  education  today  aims  to  bring  to  the  aid  of  the  indi- 
vidual at  every  step  in  his  development  the  best  knowledge, 
the  soundest  experience,  the  most  powerful  incentives,  and 
the  most  wholesome  environment,  so  that  his  sex  endowment 
may  contribute  most  richly  to  his  self-realization  and  a  socially 
wholesome  life.    In  the  words  of  Bigelow,  ' '  The  essential  task 
of  sex  education  in  its  broadest  outlook  is  to  guide  natural 
human  beings  to  recognition  and  choice  and  development  of 
the  greatest  good  in  the  sexual  sphere  of  life."    The  shift 
from  a   negative   emphasis   of  avoiding  evil  to   a  positive 
emphasis  of  realizing  the  greatest  values  in  life,  which  shift 
has  taken  place  most  rapidly  since  the  great  war,  has  given 
sex  education  its  greatest  impetus.     So  long  as  sex  educa- 
tion, so  called,  concerned  itself  primarily  with  the  pathologic 
and  perverse  manifestations  of  sex  in  human  life,  parents 
and  educators  tended  strongly  to  resist  it.    With  the  growing 
emphasis  upon  the  normal  and  the  positive,  sex  education 
has  made  rapid  strides  toward  its  appropriate  place  in  educa- 
tion and  character  training. 

2.  The  second  point  has  been  implied  in  the  first,  namely, 
that  sex  education  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  but  a  phase, 
though  a  very  important  phase,  of  character  education  as  a 
whole,  and  not  as  a  special  or  separate  educational  interest 
or  function.    Sex  becomes  by  its  very  nature  one  of  the  most 
compelling  of  the  forces  that  shape  the  personality  jjid  char- 
acter.    Character  education  to  be  rational  and  sound  must 
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take  account  of  and  utilize  all  factors  that  enter  in.  The  term 
"sex-character"  which  is  coming  into  more  frequent  use  re- 
flects the  trend  of  the  movement. 

3.  The  acceptance  of  sex  education  as  a  normal  phase  of 
character  education  at  once  makes  certain  other  considera- 
tions or  principles  obvious: 

(a)  Sex  education  must  be  a  progressive  procedure  from 
early  childhood  to  full  maturity  at  least,  as  all  character 
education  must  be.    The  earlier  it  begins  the  more  firm  are 
the  roots  of  character  likely  to  be. 

(b)  Sex  education  must  be  timely  in  order  to  be   safe- 
guarding.    Correct  understanding  and  protecting  attitudes 
must  come  progressively  ahead  of  the  actual  needs.    A  study 
of  nearly  a  thousand  individuals  which  I  made  back  in  1915 
showed  that  virtually  all  of  them  received  life-shaping  and 
character-forming  sex  impressions  from  the  general  environ- 
ment at  a  very  early  age;  that  in  more  than  90  per  cent 
these  impressions  had  been  unwholesome ;  and  that  efforts 
at  sex  education  from  responsible  sources,  that  might  have 
been   protective,   came   on  the   average   at   least    six   years 
too  late. 

(c)  Sex  education  must  be  carefully  graded  to  fit  the  needs 
of  the  growing  child. 

(d)  Sex  education  to  be  effective  as  character  education 
must  be  more   than  merely  factual.     Knowledge   by   itself 
does  have  a  certain  character  value.    We  must  have  knowl- 
edge as  a  basis  for  intelligent  action  in  any  sphere  of  life. 
But  for  motivating  human  behavior,  knowledge  alone  is  not 
enough.    Fine  character  is  not  likely  to  come  by  way  of  the 
intellect  alone,  for  the  springs  of  action  lie  in  the  emotions. 
One  educator  has  said,  "It  is  only  when  an  idea  becomes 
touched  with  emotion  that  it  becomes  transformed  into  an 
ideal."    Ideals  sway  life  much  more  than  ideas. 

(e)  In  sex  education  as  in  all  character  education,  example 
is  more  influential  than  teaching.    Character  is  caught  much 
more  than  it  is  taught.    For  example,  if  the  exemplification 
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of  the  family  relationships  is  such  that  the  child  naturally 
acquires  a  fine  appreciation  of,  and  enthusiasm  for,  and 
loyalty  to  the  family,  it  is  receiving  the  most  vital  kind  of 
sex  education.  If  the  family  fails  in  this  respect,  no  formal 
teaching  alone  from  any  source  is  ever  likely  to  make  up  for 
the  failure. 

4.  In  sex  education  of  the  young  in  schools  and  colleges, 
special  courses  in  sex  education  are  not  desirable.  The  most 
natural  and  wholesome  procedure  is  to  embrace  the  teach- 
ing in  broader  subjects  to  which  sex  has  a  natural  relation. 
Special  courses  are  desirable,  however,  for  the  training  of 
teachers. 

Striking  progress  has  been  made  in  the  quality  of  sex 
education  materials,  especially  during  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years.  With  exception  of  the  technical  writing  of  authorities 
on  sex  matters,  designed  for  the  special  student  of  these 
problems,  the  supply  of  educational  materials  which  could 
be  considered  sound  and  adequate  from  a  modern  point  of 
view  was  exceedingly  small  fifteen  years  ago.  Most  of  the 
publications  in  circulation  in  those  days  are  now  regarded  as 
inadequate,  and  scientifically  and  pedagogically  unsound.  A 
few  remain  on  the  borderline  of  usefulness.  With  the  growth 
of  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  sex  education  among  edu- 
cators, a  scientific  spirit  came  into  sex  education  literature. 
The  writings  of  such  authors  as  Ellis,  Stanley  Hall,  Bigelow, 
Wile,  Nora  March,  Marie  Stopes,  Maude  Hoyden,  Geddes, 
Galloway,  Gruenberg,  Popenoe,  Torrey,  Groves,  Robie  and 
others  have  marked  a  striking  advance  in  the  popular  sex 
literature.  All  these  writings  are  now  in  turn  being  subjected 
to  the  searching  spirit  of  science  and  their  inadequacies 
shown. 

One  of  the  most  promising  advances  now  under  way  is  the 
inclusion  of  subject  matter  pertaining  to  sex  and  reproduc- 
tion in  the  text  books  of  schools  and  colleges.  A  gratifying 
number  of  such  text  books  have  appeared  in  recent  years. 

Marked  advance  has  been  made  in  sex  research.     In  no 
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field  is  there  greater  need  for  more  of  scientifically-derived 
data  for  the  guidance  of  educational  and  social  programs. 
Since  my  study  of  college  men  in  1915  there  have  followed 
Hughes '  study  of  the  sex  experiences  of  high  school  age  boys ; 
Katharine  Bement  Davis'  studies  of  college  women;  Dr. 
Hamilton's  study  of  the  sex  life  of  married  men  and  women; 
the  work  of  Allen,  Doisy  and  others  on  the  sex  endocrines; 
the  studies  of  the  Committee  on  Maternal  Health  of  New 
York;  the  extensive  research  program  of  the  Sex  Research 
Committee  of  the  National  Research  Council,  and  other  im- 
portant studies. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  practical  activities  and  programs 
in  sex  education  that  have  developed.  To  begin  with  the 
home  and  end  with  the  colleges  and  universities  would  seem 
to  be  the  logical  order  of  discussion.  To  follow  the  sequence 
of  development,  however,  we  must  reverse  the  order. 

Sex  education  in  the  colleges  seventeen  years  ago  was  con- 
fined to  a  few  of  the  larger  institutions  and  was  limited  in 
its  scope  to  one  or  more  lectures  upon  the  pathology,  or  at 
best  the  physiology,  of  sex.  The  teaching  was  entrusted 
chiefly  to  the  medical  staff  or  to  outside  physicians.  In 
some  of  these  institutions  such  lectures  came  to  be  referred 
to  as  "the  annual  smut  talks."  Another  type  of  presenta- 
tion was  brought  into  the  colleges  by  itinerant  lecturers  of 
the  evangelist  type  who  included  a  "sex  talk"  in  their 
repertoire.  The  trend  of  their  talks  wTas  for  the  most  part 
scare  and  sentimentality.  Such  an  approach  did  not  tend  to 
help  advance  sex  education  with  the  college  faculties,  and 
it  served  to  intensify  rather  than  resolve  sex  conflicts  in  the 
lives  of  students.  Credit  must  be  given  to  a  few  of  the  early, 
lone  pioneers  in  this  field  such  as  Dr.  Lyman  B.  Sperry  and 
Dr.  F.  N.  Seerley  who  did  remarkably  constructive  lecture 
work  in  colleges  and  communities,  considering  the  limited 
light  available  in  those  early  days.  These  men  combined  a 
broader  educational  and  social  outlook  with  a  medical  point 
of  view.  They  not  only  avoided  too  greatly  exaggerated 
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emphases  but  blazed  the  way  toward  a  positive  and  construc- 
tive, as  against  a  merely  negative,  treatment  of  the  subject. 

In  1912  the  Student  Department  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Y.M.C.A.  at  the  suggestion  of  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.,  developed  a  bureau  for  the  study  and  promotion 
of  sex  education  in  the  universities  and  colleges.  The 
bureau  undertook  to  gather  the  best  available  thought  and 
experience,  to  institute  a  search  for  facts,  and  to  cooperate 
with  the  educators  toward  the  objective  of  making  sex  educa- 
tion an  indigenous  feature  of  the  college  curriculum.  The 
bureau  furnished  a  lecture  service  to  the  colleges  and  pre- 
pared certain  publications  for  use  by  students.  The  work 
of  this  bureau  during  the  most  difficult  of  the  pioneer  years 
has  played  an  important  part  in  preparing  the  way  for  the 
broader,  more  constructive  sex  education  trend  rapidly 
developing  in  the  colleges  today. 

In  1920  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  took 
over  the  work  and  personnel  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  bureau  and 
enlarged  the  scope  of  the  work  to  cover  all  fields.  In  the 
colleges  the  Association  expanded  the  lecture  service,  the 
single  lecture  giving  place  to  series  of  lectures,  courses,  and 
group  studies. 

In  1921  the  Interfraternity  Conference  in  cooperation  with 
the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  undertook  a  study 
of  the  task  of  sex  education  in  the  colleges,  and  in  three  suc- 
ceeding annual  reports  presented  certain  concrete  sugges- 
tions to  the  college  authorities.  The  constructive  approach 
from  these  sources  served  to  focus  the  attention  of  college 
presidents  and  faculties  upon  this  responsibility,  and  to 
stimulate  considerable  experimentation  with  the  suggestions 
and  syllabi  offered. 

With  these  preliminary  proposals  as  a  basis,  the  American 
Social  Hygiene  Association  proposed  to  the  presidents  of 
the  colleges,  in  1924,  a  joint  study  of  the  whole  problem  of 
sel  education  in  the  colleges,  with  a  view  to  working  out, 
together,  at  least  tentative  plans,  methods  and  materials  that 
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should  represent  the  combined  best  thought  and  experience 
of  a  large  body  of  practical  educators  and  of  social  hygiene 
specialists.  Upward  of  two  hundred  universities  and  col- 
leges appointed  social  hygiene  committees  of  the  faculties 
for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  in  this  study. 

The  study  has  continued  for  five  years  with  gratifying  suc- 
cess. The  results  are  now  embodied  in  two  reports.  Report 
I  contains  outlines  for  a  series  of  non-departmental  lectures 
to  the  four  college  years  for  use  by  colleges  that  prefer  this 
method  or  desire  to  use  it  pending  development  of  a  more 
comprehensive  plan  such  as  is  outlined  in  Report  II.  This 
second  report  consists  of  seven  pamphlets  outlining  subject 
matter  for  integration  in  the  following  subjects:  biology, 
psychology,  sociology,  physiology  and  hygiene,  education, 
physical  education  and  home  economics. 

This  joint  study  has  served  markedly  to  stimulate  sex 
education  in  the  colleges.  A  large  proportion  of  the  cooperat- 
ing institutions  are  making  use  of  these  materials  or  modi- 
fications of  them.  An  increasing  number  of  colleges  are 
organizing  special  courses  on  the  family,  in  which  the  sex 
factor  is  dealt  with.  Probably  the  most  important  result 
of  the  study  has  been  its  influence  in  directing  the  attention 
of  a  large  body  of  college  educators  to  this  group  of  educa- 
tional problems  and  the  responsibility  of  the  colleges  for 
them.  Another  ten  years  is  certain  to  see  much  greater 
advances  made. 

Substantial  progress  in  sex  education  has  been  made  in 
the  high  schools,  especially  in  recent  years.  Seventeen  years 
ago  anything  like  systematic  and  thorough  work  in  this  field 
was  done  in  but  few  schools.  In  so  far  as  the  subject  was 
admitted  at  all  it  came  chiefly  by  way  of  the  itinerant  speakers. 
Their  treatment  of  the  subject  did  not  secure  wide  approval. 

About  ten  years  ago  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  conducted  more  than  fifty  regional  conferences  of 
college  and  high  school  teachers  to  discuss  sex  education  in 
the  high  schools.  These  conferences  did  much  to  clear  the 
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air  as  to  what  sex  education  really  represented,  and  hence 
disposed  of  much  prejudice;  they  directed  the  attention  of 
educators  to  this  school  responsibility;  they  secured  a  sur- 
prising degree  of  accord  on  principles  and  methods ;  and  they 
brought  to  light  the  best  experience.  Successful  experience 
is  more  convincing  than  arguments  or  proposals.  The  reports 
of  helpful  work  in  sex  education  being  done  by  teachers  here 
and  there  gave  confidence  toward  further  experimentation. 

A  persistent  demand  developed  in  these  conferences  for 
the  preparation  of  a  manual  on  sex  education  for  the  guidance 
of  teachers.  The  preparation  of  such  a  manual  was  entrusted 
to  Dr.  Benjamin  C.  Gruenberg  representing  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  and  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association,  with  the  collaboration  of  many  edu- 
cators. The  manual  was  issued  in  1922. 

In  the  year  1920  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
in  cooperation  with  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion undertook  a  study  of  the  status  of  sex  education  in  the 
high  schools  of  the  United  States  at  that  time.  The  purpose 
W7as  not  alone  to  get  the  facts  but  to  direct  further  attention 
to  these  problems  by  this  means.  In  1927  this  survey  was 
repeated  in  order  to  learn  what  progress  had  been  made  dur- 
ing the  intervening  eight  years.  In  1920,  54  per  cent  of  the 
schools  reported;  in  1927,  43  per  cent  reported.  In  1920,  of 
the  schools  reporting,  15  per  cent  had  some  degree  of  sex 
education  integrated  in  broader  subjects.  In  1927  this  had 
increased  to  25  per  cent  and  there  is  evidence  that  the  work 
in  many  schools  has  been  made  much  more  comprehensive 
and  thorough.  With  advance  in  integrated  sex  education 
the  use  of  emergency  measures  such  as  special  lectures, 
posters  and  pamphlets,  has  decreased  correspondingly.  In 
1920,  25  per  cent  of  the  schools  reporting  used  emergency 
measures;  in  1927  only  16  per  cent  resorted  to  them,  these 
measures  having  been  supplanted  by  more  adequate  teaching 
as  a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum.  The  following  are  the 
subjects,  in  the  order  of  preference,  in  which  sex  education 
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is  being  included  in  the  high  schools  reporting :  biology,  social 
studies,  hygiene,  physiology,  psychology,  physical  education, 
home  economics,  general  science. 

There  is  at  hand  evidence  from  many  sources  that  sex  edu- 
cation in  the  high  schools,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  making 
quiet,  steady  progress,  and  that  the  movement  is  now  gaining 
momentum  rapidly.  A  goodly  number  of  entire  school 
systems  in  larger  cities  are  undertaking  to  bring  this  neglected 
phase  of  education  into  its  normal  place  in  the  curriculum  as 
rapidly  as  suitable  teachers  can  be  trained  for  it  and  the 
necessary  adjustments  made. 

In  the  high  school  conferences  spoken  of,  the  conviction 
was  repeatedly  voiced  that  while  the  high  school  has  an  im- 
portant and  inescapable  responsibility  for  sex  education, 
since  it  deals  with  the  adolescent  years  in  which  sex  becomes 
the  most  powerful  of  the  currents  of  life,  the  most  funda- 
mental educational  task  belongs  back  in  the  years  of  the 
elementary  school  and  early  home  training.  The  upbuilding 
of  safeguarding  attitudes,  tastes  and  habits  needs  to  be  estab- 
lished during  the  formative  years  of  childhood,  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  time  when  powerful  urges  spring  into  conscious- 
ness and  when  necessity  arises  for  vital  choices  in  behavior. 
The  limited  studies  of  Dr.  G.  V.  Hamilton  furnish  some 
evidence  that  those  individuals  who  have  their  sex  curiosities 
wholesomely  satisfied  in  the  very  early  years  of  childhood 
make  a  more  successful  sex  adjustment  in  later  life  than  do 
those  individuals  who  have  their  curiosities  wholesomely 
satisfied  in  the  later  years  of  childhood.  The  growth  of  this 
conviction  among  educators  and  parents  is  evidenced  by  the 
rapid  shift  of  emphasis  upon  the  elementary  schools  in  very 
recent  years.  While  but  a  few  years  ago  one  met  with  extreme 
fear  and  resistance  in  any  approach  to  the  elementary  schools 
on  this  matter,  one  finds  today  a  growing  acceptance  of  the 
view  that  a  scientific,  inspiring  interpretation  of  sex  and 
reproduction  with  a  view  to  building  up  a  wholesome  point 
of  view  and  appreciation  is  not  only  most  strategic  in  these 
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earlier  years  but  at  the  same  time  least  difficult.  The  teach- 
ing need  not,  and  should  not,  come  as  "sex  education"  but 
as  biology,  nature  study  or  general  science.  Much  study  is 
being  given  to  the  elementary  school  problem  in  this  respect 
and  various  successful  experiments  have  gotten  under  way. 
The  most  outstanding  one  is  what  is  known  as  the  "Oregon 
Experiment"  developed  by  Dr.  Harry  Beal  Torrey,  when  he 
was  professor  of  biology  in  the  University  of  Oregon.  It 
was  an  experiment  in  teaching  unexpurgated  biology  in  the 
elementary  schools  from  the  early  grades  up,  by  teachers 
specially  trained  for  the  task,  and  by  a  method  that  elicited 
the  natural  interest  of  youngsters  in  living  things  and 
developed  the  scientific  spirit  of  investigation  inherent  in 
most  youngsters  until  it  is  killed  by  our  conventional  educa- 
tional processes.  A  significant  conference  of  teachers  held 
in  Cleveland  last  year  is  illustrative  of  many  other  efforts 
to  study  the  elementary  school  problem  in  this  field.  It  was 
a  two-day  conference  of  teachers  of  health  and  nature  studies 
in  the  grades.  The  delegates  studied  critically  in  advance 
the  various  tentative  materials  with  which  experimentation 
had  been  made,  with  a  view  to  working  out  the  subject  mat- 
ter most  suitable  to  each  grade,  in  preparation  for  definite 
experimental  work. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  significant  trend  in  sex  education 
during  the  past  five  years  is  the  growing  demand  for  train- 
ing teachers.  This  reflects  more  concretely  than  anything 
else  the  growth  of  this  educational  movement.  Universities, 
normal  schools,  summer  schools  for  teachers,  state  depart- 
ments of  health,  state  departments  of  education  in  consider- 
able numbers  are  developing  systematic  courses  for  training 
teachers  in  sex  education.  In  1928  the  staff  of  the  American 
Social  Hygiene  Association  conducted  21  courses  for  teachers 
and  leaders,  and  the  Association  faces  a  larger  demand  for 
1929.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Negro  institutions  are 
foremost  in  this  matter.  At  the  time  of  this  writing  five  of 
the  leading  Negro  institutions  of  the  South,  in  their  summer 
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schools,  are  conducting  eight  courses  in  sex  education  for 
teachers.  In  most  of  these  schools  this  work  has  been  carried 
on  for  the  past  five  years. 

Space  limitation  forbids  any  adequate  account  of  progress 
in  sex  education  in  other  important  directions.  The  whole 
field  of  religious  education  which  until  recent  years  lagged 
behind  other  interests  in  this  matter,  is  now  rapidly  open- 
ing its  character-education  channels  to  take  account  of  the 
sex  factor  in  such  education.  The  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  and  many  other  religious  agencies  are  working  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion to  this  end.  Some  of  the  theological  seminaries  are 
including  a  study  of  sex-social  problems  in  their  courses  of 
training.  Some  of  the  denominational  gatherings  and  schools 
are  doing  the  same.  Churches  in  growing  numbers  are  con- 
ducting study  groups  for  the  training  of  church  workers  and 
of  parents  for  their  responsibilities  in  sex  education,  and 
similar  studies  for  adolescent  boys  and  girls,  and  for  the 
older  youth  in  preparation  for  marriage.  The  Y.M.C.A. 
and  the  Y.W.C.A.  are  among  the  outstanding  religious 
agencies  making  constructive  use  of  this  phase  of  character 
education.  There  comes  to  our  attention  at  this  moment  the 
announcement  of  the  Department  of  Christian  Social  Service 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  proposed  introduc- 
tion of  religious  and  scientific  instruction  for  marriage  into 
the  regular  program  of  every  parish.  The  instruction  is 
intended  definitely  to  prepare  young  people  for  the  responsi- 
bilities of  family  life.  A  series  of  Family  Relations  Institutes 
is  to  be  announced  early  in  the  Fall  at  which  the  clergy  will 
be  given  a  training  course  in  the  conduct  of  marriage  pre- 
paratory classes.  Two  such  institutes  were  held  in  Los 
Angeles  and  Cincinnati  last  year. 

An  important  feature  of  the  growing  sex  education  move- 
ment is  its  outreach  in  recent  years  through  the  parent- 
teacher  agencies.  For  some  years  the  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  has  included  sex  education  as  an 
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important  feature  of  its  program.  In  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  Congress  in  the  past  three  years  sex  education  has 
been  given  a  conspicuous  place.  Operating  through  social 
hygiene  committees  of  the  state  organizations  the  National 
Congress  seeks  to  develop  state  programs  that  shall  in  turn 
stimulate  the  local  units  to  practical  measures  in  reaching 
the  schools  on  the  one  hand  and  the  homes  on  the  other.  In 
this  way  the  parent-teacher  agencies  have  become  a  powerful 
influence  in  developing  sex  education  in  home  and  school. 

While  progress  in  the  home  is  more  difficult  to  measure, 
we  have  abundant  evidence  that  in  no  other  field  have  more 
surprising  changes  of  attitude  taken  place  and  more  prac- 
tical efforts  initiated  than  in  the  home.  This  is  true  in  no 
small  measure  even  among  the  older  generation  of  parents 
upon  whom  some  of  us  looked  as  all  but  hopeless  in  the  early 
days.  The  younger  generation  of  educated  parents  at  least 
are  becoming  keenly  alive  to  their  responsibility  and  are 
eagerly  welcoming  help. 

In  addition  to  the  agencies  mentioned  some  25  other 
organizations  of  note  might  be  cited  which  include  social 
hygiene  education  in  their  program  of  activities.  The  gen- 
eral trend  is  well  illustrated  by  the  Child  Study  Association 
of  America.  For  years  this  organization  has  consistently 
included  sex  education  in  courses  studying  the  child.  For 
years  it  was  necessary  to  argue  more  or  less  the  propriety 
of  such  inclusion.  We  are  told  that  it  has  become  super- 
fluous to  argue  this  necessity  today  as  it  is  now  generally 
conceded  that  sex  education  belongs  in  such  studies  as  a 
normal  integral  feature. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  probably  not  too  much  to  predict  that 
the  movement  for  sex  education  as  a  natural  feature  of  all 
education  for  life  and  for  citizenship  has  gained  a  momentum 
that  will  carry  it  well  on  towards  its  goal  in  another  ten  years. 


SOCIAL  HYGIENE  AND  THE  NEGRO 

FRANKLIN  6.  NICHOLS 

The  American  Social  Hygiene  Association 

Social  hygiene  work  with  the  American  Negro,  at  first 
directed  almost  solely  toward  the  reduction  of  the  venereal 
diseases,  has  broadened  and  been  developed  to  include  the 
preparation  of  Negro  youth  for  marriage  and  parenthood 
and  the  securing  of  greater  cooperation  from  Negro  leadership 
in  the  general  social  hygiene  program.  In  this  respect  it  has 
followed  the  same  course  as  that  pursued  by  the  program  for 
the  general  public. 

The  venereal  diseases  hold  an  important  place  in  the  mor- 
bidity and  mortality  rates  of  the  general  population  and 
the  colored  groups  are  no  exception.  Better  to  meet  the 
problem  among  Negroes,  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
following  the  war  employed  a  number  of  trained  Negro  work- 
ers to  assist  in  the  application  of  the  venereal  disease  program 
to  this  group.  The  American  Social  Hygiene  Association 
in  its  plan  of  cooperation  with  federal  and  state  health  depart- 
ments assigned  its  Negro  staff  member  to  assist  in  this  project. 
This  plan  resulted  in  thousands  of  Negroes  being  reached 
with  the  essential  facts  concerning  syphilis  and  gonorrhea 
through  film  showings,  printed  and  poster  educational  mate- 
rial and  lectures.  Owing  to  the  greater  concentration  of 
Negroes  in  the  South,  this  section  of  the  country  received 
most  of  the  services  of  the  Negro  workers,  important  and 
successful  efforts  being  made  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  Texas, 
Louisiana,  and  other  southern  states.  Surveys  aimed  toward 
the  improvement  of  clinical  and  hospital  accommodations 
were  made  with  desirable  results. 

As  a  part  of  the  plan  for  the  control  of  the  disease  situation 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  adjust  interracial  problems  that 
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interfere  with  the  efficient  application  of  remedial  and  edu- 
cational measures.  The  work  is  still  going  on  though  the 
Public  Health  Service  has  found  it  necessary  to  reduce  its 
number  of  Negro  workers  because  of  reduced  appropriations. 
This  is  to  be  regretted  in  view  of  the  proved  results  of  the 
program  and  the  seriousness  of  the  venereal  disease  problem. 
Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on  the  need  for  continued 
intensive  health  educational  work  aimed  at  a  reduction  of 
tuberculosis,  infant  morbidity  and  mortality,  and  the  venereal 
diseases,  as  reliable  statistics  show  these  to  be  the  most  serious 
health  hazards  affecting  Negroes.  The  race  is  slowly  but 
steadily  making  progress  in  reducing  its  losses  from  these 
conditions,  but  increased  success  is  dependent  both  upon  im- 
proving social  and  economic  conditions  and  increased  efficiency 
in  the  application  of  health  programs. 

The  Negro  family  has  had  a  difficult  and  hazardous  history. 
Negroes,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  slave  institution,  came 
into  emancipation  with  a  background  of  years  of  little  if  any 
regulated  sex  relations,  no  tradition  of  family  and  certainly 
no  knowledge  of  the  significance  of  sex  and  reproduction  in 
individual  and  racial  health.  Combined  with  this  the  race 
faced  the  problem  of  adjusting  itself  to  the  realities  of  a 
complicated  social  and  economic  environment  with  a  heritage 
of  poverty,  illiteracy,  and  a  terrific  social  pressure  arising 
from  interracial  relations  which  resulted  in  disfranchisement 
in  many  states,  as  well  as  in  the  lack  of  educational  and  health 
opportunities.  All  of  these  factors  affect  the  stability  and 
vitality  of  family  life.  Under  these  conditions  it  was  inevi- 
table that  the  race  would  develop  problems  of  common-law 
marriages,  illegitimacy,  unstable  families  and  a  serious  preva- 
lence of  venereal  diseases.  A  review  of  the  present  status 
of  the  Negro  family  after  sixty  years  of  struggle  for  improve- 
ment reveals  a  remarkable  racial  capacity  for  adjustment  and 
shows  also  the  vitality  of  the  race.  Negro  home  ownership 
has  increased  tremendously,  those  of  the  race  having  the 
advantage  of  economic  and  educational  opportunity  are  main- 
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taining  with  a  commendable  persistency  a  solid  family  unit. 
Each  year  marks  a  greater  increase  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
Negro  parents  in  the  facilities  for  the  education  of  their 
children.  Finally  Negro  leadership  is  frankly  facing  the  prob- 
lem of  illegitimacy  and  common-law  marriages.  Recognizing 
how  much  the  Negro  race  is  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  the 
American  civilization,  thinking  Negroes  are  trying  to  under- 
stand modern  situations  as  they  affect  the  general  family  life 
of  the  nation. 

The  social  hygiene  program  has  included  plans  for  bringing 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Negro  family  those  advantages  that 
may  be  derived  from  preparing  youth  for  the  responsibilities 
and  realities  of  marriage.  Sex  educational  efforts  in  the 
early  years  of  the  work  were  directed  mainly  toward  familiar- 
izing Negro  educational  leadership  with  these  objectives  of 
the  social  hygiene  movement,  although  the  major  emphasis 
at  that  time  was  on  venereal  disease  control.  As  an  expedient 
measure  considerable  attention  was  given  to  the  development 
and  presentation  of  a  scientific  course  of  lectures  for  Negro 
colleges  dealing  with  sex  and  reproduction  and  the  relation 
of  these  factors  to  successful  family  life  and  racial  progress. 
This  resulted  in  the  gradual  elimination  of  the  sensational 
approach  to  the  subject  and  marked  a  beginning  toward  put- 
ting the  whole  matter  on  a  pedagogical  basis  in  Negro  col- 
leges. Later  with  the  cooperation  of  educators  and  other 
scientists  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  evolved 
a  method  for  placing  the  essential  facts  of  social  hygiene  into 
the  courses  of  the  college  curriculum  where  these  facts  nor- 
mally belong.  This  plan  received  the  approval  of  virtually 
all  the  important  Negro  educational  institutions,  many  of 
which  are  now  working  on  the  problem  of  correlating  the 
biological,  psychological,  sociological,  physiological,  and  eth- 
ical knowledge  bearing  on  marriage  and  parenthood  into  their 
curricula.  Among  these  institutions  are  Howard  University, 
Fisk  University,  Hampton,  Clafflin  University,  Tuskegee, 
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Virginia  Normal  College  and  the  State  Normal  College  of 
Alabama. 

Recognizing  the  important  place  of  teachers  in  influencing 
the  attitude  and  habits  of  students,  faculty  conferences  with 
normal  school  leaders,  lectures  and  plans  for  correlation  are 
being  carried  on  in  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Virginia  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  Interesting  results  of  this  program  may 
be  found  in  the  teacher  training  institutions  of  these  terri- 
tories. 

Accredited  summer  school  courses  for  preparing  teachers 
to  cooperate  in  better  meeting  the  child's  needs  for  guidance 
as  to  sex  conduct  and  for  familiarizing  students  with  the 
obligations  of  marriage  and  parenthood  have  been  going  on 
for  about  three  years  at  Hampton,  State  Normal  College  of 
Alabama  and  Howard  University.  Tuskegee  and  the  Virginia 
Normal  College  provided  courses  this  year.  The  major  em- 
phasis in  these  courses  is  directed  toward  methods  of  correla- 
tion. It  is  interesting  to  observe  here  that  the  reading  courses 
in  English  and  the  social  sciences  are  considered  of  primary 
value  for  the  cultivation  of  attitudes  on  the  part  of  students 
with  reference  to  the  problems  of  marriage  and  child  rearing. 
English  because  of  the  many  sex  situations  that  arise  in  the 
assigned  readings  and  the  opportunity  offered  for  interpre- 
tation in  accordance  with  those  principles  that  experience 
seems  to  establish  as  sound.  The  social  sciences  because  of 
their  dealing  so  directly  with  the  factors  affecting  family  life 
and  the  obligation  of  the  individual  to  the  group.  The  work 
includes  a  consideration  of  the  problem  of  mate  selection  and 
some  of  the  more  intimate  causes  of  marital  maladjustment 
not  usually  considered  in  sociological  texts,  and  its  success 
has  been  gratifying  as  measured  by  the  demand  for  teachers 
trained  to  administer  the  courses  from  an  increasing  number 
of  colleges  wishing  to  provide  this  training  for  student 
teachers. 

The  Negro  high  school  is  just  beginning  to  be  reached  in 
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the  promotion  of  this  work.  A  project  in  Alabama  under  the 
advice  and  guidance  of  the  State  Normal  College  of  that 
state  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  American  Social  Hy- 
giene Association  is  attempting  the  correlation  of  essential 
social  hygiene  facts  into  the  curricula  of  a  number  of  high 
schools.  This  work  has  been  going  on  for  a  year.  Other 
examples  may  be  found  in  several  high  schools  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  It  is  too  early  to  make  any  definite  statement  in 
regard  to  this  work  except  to  indicate  progress.  The  high 
school  is  important  as  large  numbers  of  Negro  children  end 
their  formal  education  there  and  it  is  planned  to  concentrate 
on  this  aspect  of  the  program  during  the  next  few  years. 
The  graduation  of  Negro  college  students  who  have  been 
introduced  to  the  essential  facts  of  social  hygiene  and  who 
propose  to  teach,  will  greatly  aid  the  development  of  this 
program  in  the  high  school. 

In  expanding  the  program  for  reaching  those  Negroes 
not  in  school  and  college,  lectures  are  being  extended  to  the 
Negro  Y.M.C.A.  and  T.W.C.A.,  Parent-Teacher  organizations, 
Colored  Women's  Clubs,  and  other  welfare  agencies.  It  is 
hoped  in  this  manner  to  bring  to  a  large  proportion  of  Negro 
parents  the  essential  information  and  inspiration  for  develop- 
ing their  children  for  happier  and  healthier  family  lives. 

It  is  fully  appreciated  that  much  of  the  continued  progress 
of  Negro  family  welfare  is  dependent  upon  improving  social, 
educational  and  economic  conditions.  Evidence  is  that  these 
problems  are  slowly  but  successfully  being  met  because  of 
the  Negro's  own  vigor  and,  quite  as  significant  as  this,  the 
marked  development  of  more  sensible  interracial  cooperation. 
The  social  hygiene  program  is  making  its  distinct  contribu- 
tion toward  providing  that  essential  knowledge  making  for 
happier  and  more  stable  families  and  healthier  future 
generations. 

Prostitution  and  other  environmental  conditions  contribut- 
ing to  the  venereal  infections,  sexual  delinquency  and  dis- 
rupted families  are  stern  social  realities.  Advanced  welfare 
workers,  educators  and  public  health  officials  realize  that  for 
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the  amelioration  of  these  conditions  the  cooperation  of  all 
races  is  necessary.  Certainly  in  those  areas  having  large 
Negro  populations  the  successful  handling  of  these  problems 
is  conditioned  to  a  serious  extent  upon  the  amount  of  interest 
and  help  that  can  be  secured  from  Negro  leadership.  A  few 
communities  through  interracial  movements  are  confirming 
the  value  of  using  Negro  cooperation  for  meeting  community 
problems.  The  social  hygiene  program  includes  the  encour- 
agement of  this  rather  new  development. 

The  progress  that  this  educational  effort  is  making  among 
Negroes  and  the  increasing  cooperation  being  received  espe- 
cially from  educators  in  Negro  institutions  is  significant  of 
racial  advancement  and  is  another  confirmation  of  the  Negro's 
capacity  for  adjustment  to  a  difficult  and  complex  civilization. 


EDITORIAL 

WHEN  EDUCATION   COMES 

Thinking  of  social  hygiene  merely  as  a  program  for  dealing 
with  individual  and  social  pathological  problems  is  like  con- 
sidering a  great  metropolis  only  in  terms  of  its  slums.  Prosti- 
tution and  venereal  diseases  are  the  slums  of  social  hygiene. 
It  is  essential  of  course  that  they  be  dealt  with,  but  they  are 
emergent  details  when  balanced  against  the  major  theme  of 
wisely  using  the  attributes  of  sex  for  individual  happiness 
and  racial  betterment. 

The  metropolis  is  justified  in  spending  the  bulk  of  its  budget 
on  measures  for  the  protection,  upkeep  and  improvement  of 
all  its  population,  but  it  has  a  special  duty  to  relieve  the 
squalor  and  underprivilege  typical  of  slum  areas.  In  a  similar 
way  organized  social  hygiene  may  be  said  to  owe  its  primary 
duty  to  that  vast  majority  of  our  population  who  are  not 
victims  of  syphilis  or  gonorrhea  nor  customers  or  exploiters 
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of  prostitution;  but  the  program  still  must  include  remedial, 
salvage,  and — in  the  case  of  legal  offenders — punitive  meas- 
ures for  dealing  with  these  groups. 

It  usually  is  impossible  to  measure  and  evaluate  statistically 
the  value  of  educational  measures,  particularly  those  which 
go  into  character  formation.  At  times,  likewise,  it  is  difficult 
to  secure  the  needed  support  for  them.  They  have  none  of 
the  drama  inherent  in  the  curing  of  a  wrecked  body  or  the 
cleaning  up  of  a  vice  district;  none  of  the  direct  action  of  a 
morals  squad  or  an  injection  of  arsphenamine ;  none  of  the 
emotional  appeal  involved  in  rehabilitating  wrarped  lives.  Yet 
it  is  generally  conceded  that  sound  character  training  is  the 
greatest  force  in  promoting  clean  and  helpful  living — the  kind 
of  day-to-day  living  that  will  largely  eliminate  the  tragedies 
of  disease  and  the  wastage  of  prostitution. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind  it  is  most  encouraging  to  read 
Dr.  Exner's  article  on  sex  education  progress  and  to  note  the 
decisive  advance  that  he  records.  If  such  definite  gains  can 
be  made  in  the  brief  period  of  less  than  twenty  years,  who 
can  resist  optimism  as  he  thinks  toward  the  future. 
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British  Committee  Reports  on  Psycho-Analysis  and  Moral  Health. 

The  British  Medical  Association  at  its  annual  meeting  in  1926  voted 
to  investigate  the  subject  of  Psycho- Analysis  and  a  special  committee 
for  this  purpose  was  appointed  by  the  Council  in  October,  1926.  The 
report  of  this  Psycho-Analysis  Committee,  published  in  the  supple- 
ment to  the  British  Medical  Journal  (June  29,  1929),  indicated  the 
careful  study  given  to  the  various  aspects  by  the  Committee  which 
included  in  its  membership  more  than  twenty  British  authorities  in 
the  fields  involved. 

Under  the  heading  "Dangers  of  Psycho-Analysis.  B.  To  Moral 
Health"  (p.  270),  occurs  the  following  statements  of  criticism  and 
reply : 
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CRITICISM 

Some  critics  hold  that  the  directing  of  a  patient 's  thoughts  to  sexual 
matters  must  be  harmful  morally;  that  any  theory  or  practice  of  a 
system  of  psychology  which  considers  the  sex  impulse  as  the  strongest, 
if  not  the  only  factor  in  the  sub-conscious  mental  state,  and  one  over- 
riding all  others  in  its  influence  on  mental  health,  and  which  sees  in 
most  if  not  all  abnormal  conduct  and  pathological  mental  states  the 
expression  of  a  perverted  sexuality,  is  fraught  with  very  grave  danger 
especially  in  the  young;  that  to  unravel  the  tangled  growth  of  the 
sexual  life  in  an  ill,  sensitive  and  suggestible  adolescent  must  cause 
the  most  prejudicial  changes  in  the  whole  outlook  and  manner  of  life 
of  the  boy  or  girl.  The  critics'  fear  of  danger  is  based  on  the  stress 
laid  on  sexuality  in  the  writings  of  recognised  psycho-analysts,  the 
effect  of  which  is  summarised  in  paragraph  16,*  and  is  not  in  dispute. 

*  Paragraph  16  reads  as  follows  : 

What  Freud's  contention  asserts,  therefore,  is  that  beyond  the  resistances, 
and  shut  off  from  the  conscious  mind  by  them,  is  a  mental  territory  (the 
unconscious  mind)  which  is  extremely  foreign  to  our  conscious  preconceptions. 

His  description  of  these  deeper  mental  layers,  of  the  mechanisms,  charac- 
teristics and  content  peculiar  to  them,  and  of  the  inter-relationship  between 
them  and  the  conscious  mind  constitutes  a  vast  subject  the  outlines  of  which 
can  hardly  be  adumbrated  here.  Of  the  more  elementary  and  yet  fundamental 
of  his  conclusions  Freud  would  select  the  following  three  as  of  the  most  import: 
(1)  The  existence  and  importance  of  the  unconscious.  (2)  The  existence  and 
strength  of  a  mental  agency,  repression,  the  function  of  which  is  the  keeping 
of  unconscious  mental  processes  from  entering  consciousness;  as  was  mentioned 
above,  it  is  regarded  as  identical  with  the  clinical  phenomenon  of  "resistance." 
This  is  another  way  of  indicating  that  the  mind  is,  according  to  Freud,  divided 
into  three  parts  between  which  there  exists  a  conflict  and  incompatibility  of 
varying  intensity.  (3)  The  existence  and  importance  of  infantile  sexuality. 
As  it  is  this  part  of  Freud's  conclusions  that  has  met  with  the  keenest  opposi- 
tion and  which  is  probably  the  source  of  the  wide-spread  prejudice  against  his 
work  it  will  be  well  to  be  quite  explicit  here  in  regard  to  it.  Freud  holds  that 
the  sexual  instinct,  present  from  the  first  year  of  life,  passes  through  in  the 
first  four  years  a  series  of  developmental  phases  and  that  this  development  may 
be  arrested  or  deflected  at  any  one  of  the  phases.  These  phases  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sexual  instinct  are  for  the  most  part  traversed  in  the  child's 
affective  relationship  to  his  parents  and  in  the  internal  conflicts  arising  in  con- 
nection with  these  phases  many  reactions  occur,  such  as  fear,  guilt,  rivalry, 
resentment,  etc.,  which  may  produce  lasting  marks  in  the  individual's  character. 
According  to  Freud  and  the  psycho-analysts  this  matter  is  of  supreme  impor- 
tance, for  the  development  of  the  child's  character  is  profoundly  influenced  by 
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REPLY 

If  one  has  to  take  this  criticism  seriously,  one  is  compelled  to  point 
out  that,  as  is  indicated  by  the  one-sided  and  tendentiously  mislead- 
ing allusion  to  psycho-analysis  in  its  wording,  and  still  more  by  the  far 
stronger  expressions  and  accusations  which  the  Committee  does  not 
quote,  the  criticism  is  founded  on  a  combination  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice.  If  ever  there  was  a  subject  that  called  for  dispassionate 
study  it  is  surely  that  concerned  with  the  sexual  instinct  and  the 
tumultuous  and  complex  problems  it  involves.  The  policy  of  flight 
from  these  problems  together  with  the  implied  denunciation  of  those 
who  try  to  face  them  objectively,  is  not  only  a  confession  of  bank- 
ruptcy, but  is  the  advocacy  of  an  attitude  which  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  maintain  now  that  the  import  and  urgency  of  such  problems  are 
increasingly  forced  upon  us.  To  those  who  do  not  close  their  eyes  the 
evidence  is  overwhelming  that  a  vast  amount  of  misery  and  mental 
ill-health  arises  from  abnormal  development  in  this  sphere  and  from 
the  states  of  conflict  which  this  brings  in  its  train,  especially  in  the 
young.  I  do  not  share  the  common  suggestion  that  the  medical  pro- 
fession, once  enlightened,  will  not  prove  equal  to  the  task  of  incorpo- 
rating these  difficult  problems  in  its  therapeutic  obligations.  Other- 
wise we  should  be  committed  to  the  irrational  proposition  that  of  all 
the  systems  of  the  body  and  mind  the  psycho-sexual  system  should 
alone  be  excluded  from  the  fields  of  pathology  and  therapeutics. 

The  special  reference  of  the  criticism  to  psycho-analysis  is  doubt- 
less founded  on  the  popular  belief  that  this  method  of  treatment 
encourages  the  patient  to  indulge  in  socially  forbidden  impulses,  al- 
though all  the  alleged  instances  of  this  brought  before  the  Committee 
were  found  to  be  devoid  of  foundation.  Actually  psycho-analysis 
consists  in  the  restoration  of  an  abnormal  personality  to  normality, 

the  way  in  which  he  deals  with  these  incestuous  trends.  Most  of  this  conflict 
is  at  the  time  unconscious,  and  the  greater  part  of  it,  often  the  whole,  gets 
entirely  forgotten  later.  The  repression  of  these  infantile  impulses  and  attach- 
ments is,  according  to  psycho-analysts,  responsible  for  the  distorted  vision  most 
adults  have  of  children ;  the  same  motives  that  blurred  their  view  of  themselves 
does  the  same  when  they  regard  children  in  general.  It  is  in  these  conflicts  that 
Freud  finds  the  ultimate  source  of  neurotic  disturbances:  hence  his  statement 
that  the  (Edipus  complex  (love  and  jealousy  in  regard  to  the  parents)  consti- 
tutes the  kernel  of  every  neurosis. 

(British  Medical  Journal,  No.  3573.     June  29,  1929.) 
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and  under  normality  we  include  a  higher  standard  of  responsibility 
and  self-control  than  usually  prevails.     I  have  never  heard  of  any 
moral  harm  being  done  to  a  patient  by  psycho-analysis,  but  have 
ample  experience  of  changes  in  an  exactly  opposite  direction. 
The  Committee  summarizes  its  conclusions  thusly: 

CONCLUSIONS 

I.  Psycho-analysis  is  a  term  now  used  in  two  ways:     (1)  In  a  loose 
popular  sense  hardly  capable  of  description  or  definition  so  wide  in 
its  extension;    (2)   in  the  strict  sense  of  the  technique  devised  by 
Freud,  who  first  used  the  term,  and  the  theory  which  he  has  built 
upon  his  work. 

It  is  accordingly  recognised  that  in  any  scientific  enquiry  into  the 
matter  the  claims  of  Freud  and  his  followers  to  the  use  and  definition 
of  the  term  are  just  and  must  be  respected. 

II.  It  is  recognised  that  there  are  workers  and  writers  of  repute 
in  the  field  of  psychology  and  psycho-pathology  who  use  an  explora- 
tory therapy,  but  do  not  claim  to  be  psycho-analysts,  and  indeed 
adopt  some  other  descriptive  term  such  as  analytical  psychology,  indi- 
vidual psychology,  deep  mental  analysis,  etc. ;  and  further,  that  there 
are  practitioners  of  other  methods  of  psycho-therapy,  hardly,  if  at 
all,  connected  with  any  recognised  form  of  analytical  teaching  to 
whom  the  term  psycho-analyst  is  also  often  quite  wrongly  applied  by 
the  public.    The  Committee  recognises  that  psycho-analysis  should  not 
be  held  responsible  for  the  opinions  or  actions  of  those  who  are  not 
in  the  proper  sense  psycho-analysts. 

III.  The  Committee  has  recognised  certain  other  misconceptions  in 
relation  to  psycho-analysis,  and  has  endeavoured  to  remove  them. 

IV.  The  Committee  finds  that  even  among  many  of  those  most 
hostile  to  psycho-analysis  there  is  a  disposition  to  accept  the  existence 
of  the  unconscious  mind  as  a  reasonable  hypothesis,   though  some 
prefer  to  use  other  terms  to  describe  what  is  meant.    Some  members 
of  the  Committee,  however,  do  not  even  go  so  far  as  this. 

V.  The  Committee  has  set  forth  the  most  important  of  the  criticisms 
of  the  theory  and  method  of  psycho-analysis,  together  with  the  answers 
of  a  recognised  psycho-analyst  thereto.     It  is  of  opinion  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  Committee  to  make  any  general  pronouncement 
on  questions  of  this  nature. 

VI.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  the  Committee  has  had  no  oppor- 
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tunity  of  testing  psycho-analysis  as  a  therapeutic  method.  It  is  there- 
fore not  in  a  position  to  express  any  collective  opinion  either  in 
favour  of  the  practice  or  in  opposition  to  it.  The  claims  of  its 
advocates  and  the  criticisms  of  those  who  oppose  it  must,  as  in  other 
disputed  issues  be  tested  by  time,  by  experience,  and  by  discussion. 

Medical  Women  Endorse  Sex  Education. — The  second  quinquennial 
congress  of  the  Medical  Women's  International  Association  was  held 
in  Paris  from  April  10th  to  15th,  and  was  attended  by  some  270 
medical  women,  representing  the  following  countries:  Austria, 
Belgium,  Bolivia,  Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
Hungary,  India,  Italy,  Japan,  Norway,  Poland,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  United  States  and  Jugo-Slavia. 

At  the  sessions  dealing  with  sex  instruction  for  children  and 
adolescents  Miss  Martindale  (British  Rapporteur  General)  presented 
her  report  summarizing  fifteen  papers  on  this  subject  submitted  from 
Denmark,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  New  Zealand,  Norway  and 
Sweden  in  reply  to  a  questionary  which  had  been  sent  out  from  the 
central  office  some  months  previously.  Papers  from  Great  Britain 
were  contributed  by  Dr.  Catherine  Chisholm,  Dr.  Letitia  Fairfield, 
Dr.  Scoresby-Jackson,  Dr.  Octavia  Wilberforce  and  Dr.  Lilian  Wilson. 
Similar  papers  from  France,  Italy,  Hungary,  Poland,  Switzerland 
and  Jugo-Slavia  were  epitomized  in  a  report  submitted  by  Madame 
Montreuil-Straus,  the  French  Rapporteur  General.  Following  a  dis- 
cussion, in  which  Great  Britain  was  represented  by  Dr.  Letitia  Fair- 
field  and  Dr.  Doris  Odium,  the  congress  formally  adopted  the 
conclusions  as  summarized  by  the  rapporteurs.  Briefly  these  con- 
clusions are  as  follows : 

1.  That  sex  instruction  in  some  form  should   be  given,   though 
preferably  not  under  that  name. 

2.  That  to  very  young  children  elementary  sex  instruction  should 
be  given  by  parents. 

3.  That  during  school  life  biological  teaching  concerning  the  facts 
of  reproduction  should  be  included  in  the  routine  teaching  of  nature 
study. 

4.  Arising  out  of  2  and  3,  that  parents  and  teachers  should  them- 
selves be  educated  in  sex  matters. 

5.  That  inasmuch  as  physiological  knowledge,  however  wisely  im- 
parted,   does   not   necessarily   influence   conduct,    sex   education    of 
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adolescents  should  be  supplemented  by  instruction  in  ethics  to  ensure 
control  of  the  instinctive  impulses  and  their  subordination  to  a  social 
ideal. 

6.  That  it  is  the  doctor's  special  function  to  deal  with  the  patho- 
logical sides  of  the  question — namely,  to  give  advice  as  to  treatment 
and  care  of  difficult  or  abnormal  children,  and  instruction  on  the 
subject  of  social  diseases. 

Maternal  Morbidity  and  Mortality. — Childbirth,  today,  among  the 
most  highly  "civilized"  of  the  human  race  has  become  a  process 
fraught  with  pain  and  penalty,  during  which  death  and  birth  go 
hand  in  hand  more  often  than  is  seemly.  Maternal  mortality  has 
lessened  very  little  during  the  last  20  to  30  years. 

The  question  of  maternal  mortality  is  probably  of  less  importance 
than  that  of  morbidity,  as  it  is  more  easily  gauged  and  rectified. 
Morbidity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  at  present  unclassified,  and  beyond 
the  probable  fact  that  the  enormous  amount  of  gynecological  work 
carried  on  in  hospitals  and  private  practice  is  largely  the  harvest  of 
bad  obstetrics,  there  is  no  means  of  measuring  the  extent  of  disease 
directly  or  indirectly  due  to  childbirth.  It  is  only  held  as  a  general 
hypothesis  that  bad  midwifery,  venereal  disease  and  abortion  fill  the 
gynecological  waiting-rooms  and  wards. 

Maternal  mortality  and  morbidity  have  as  their  immediate  causes 
puerperal  sepsis,  injuries  and  accidents  during  the  puerperium,  and 
intercurrent  disease.  These  are  in  themselves  the  result  of  remote 
causes  of  a  more  fundamental  nature.  All  can  be  enormously  lessened 
by  a  scientific  and  united  attack. 

The  ultimate  causes  of  maternal  morbidity  and  mortality  are  two 
and  two  only.  They  are  economic  stress  and  lack  of  education.  These 
two  factors  cover  the  whole  field  and  together  include  many  and 
diverse  ingredient  subcauses. 

Under  the  heading  of  Economic  Stress  may  be  grouped  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Poverty  in  individual  and  family,  with  its  train  of  overcrowding, 
unsanitary  and  unhygienic  surroundings,  personal  uncleanliness,  poor 
physique  and  intercurrent  disease;  all  militating  against  a  safe  and 
sound  reproductive  process. 

2.  The  employment  of  women  in  unsuitable  industries  and  under 
adverse  conditions,  which  at  all  times  conduces  to  poor  physique,  and, 
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during  pregnancy,  to  increased  liability  to  puerperal  morbidity  and 
mortality. 

3.  Extra-marital   pregnancy   and   abortion   which   are   greatest   in 
times  and  places  of  economic  stress.     The  unmarried  mother  has  al- 
ways a  worse  chance  of  successful  maternity  than  she  who  is  married, 
while  abortion  is  a  prolific  source  of  morbidity  in  after  life. 

4.  Lack  of  domestic  help  which  forces  the  mother  to  work  unduly 
during  pregnancy,  deprives  her  of  the  opportunity  for  access  to  hos- 
pital and  nursing  home  where  she  has  a  better  chance  for  rest  and 
attention  during  the  puerperium,  and  demands  her  to  return  to  her 
duties  while  she  is  in  a  debilitated  condition. 

5.  Lack  of  suitable  maternity  beds  in  hospitals  and  nursing  homes, 
so  depriving  the  student,  midwife  and  practitioner  of  adequate  ma- 
terial for  efficient  training  and  making  it  impossible  for  mothers  to 
enter  institutions  where  such  treatment  would  be  greatly  to  their 
advantage. 

Under  the  heading  of  Education  may  be  placed  the  following 
factors : 

1.  Ignorance  of  the  public  in  general  hygiene  and  the  hygiene  of 
pregnancy  in  particular;  and  ignorance  which  induces  personal  in- 
dolence and  a  reluctance  to  demand  or  observe  better  methods  when 
they  are  offered. 

2.  Lack  of  sex  education  in  the  public  leading  to  practices  and 
abuses  which  are  highly  detrimental  to  physique  and  mind  in  general, 
and  which  tend  to  make  the  prospective  mother  less  fit  for  childbirth. 

3.  Lack  of  education  in  women  with  regard  to  the  special  function 
of  pregnancy  making  them  uncritical  and  ready  to  accept  any  form 
of  treatment  that  is  offered  or  advised  by  anyone.    Few  mothers  know 
what  is  due  to  them  in  the  way  of  nursing  and  medical  attention,  and 
many    are    quite    content    with   the   worst    in    ignorance    of    higher 
standards.      Were    women    educated    in    these    matters   they    would 
demand  the  best  and  so  create  a  supply  that  should  satisfy  them. 

Under  both  headings  come  the  following: 

1.  Lack  of  antenatal  supervision  and  accommodation.  Not  only  is 
there  extreme  ignorance  of  this  question  on  the  part  of  most  mothers, 
but  there  is  also  the  great  difficulty  in  financing  any  scheme  which 
would  be  adequate.  If  it  wrere  possible  only  to  carry  out  one  scheme 
in  the  fight  against  the  mortality  and  morbidity  of  childbirth,  then 
antenatal  supervision  should  be  the  one  chosen.  Probably  greater 
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results  could  be  effected  by  this  method  than  by  any  other  single  pro- 
posed reform. 

2.  Bad  obstetrics  which  prevail  largely  today  are  the  outcome  of 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  practitioner  and  the  difficulty 
in  financing  reforms  and  expansions  of  present  methods.     But  diffi- 
culties notwithstanding,  the  time  has  come  to  face  the  question  seri- 
ously and  find  some  means  of  attacking  it  with  success.    It  is  a  very 
urgent  matter. 

3.  Intercurrent  disease,  including  venereal  disease,  is  due  to  ig- 
norance which  exposes  individuals  to  risks,  and  to  financial  stress 
which  prevents  disease  from  being  handled  in  a  masterly  and  success- 
ful manner. 

(Dr.  Marie  Brown,  in  World's  Health,  Jan.-March,  1929.) 

The  Camp  Director  and  Sex  Education. — In  his  article  "  Sex-Char- 
acter Education  Through  Pets"  (Camp  Life,  May,  1929),  William 
Gould  Vinal,  director  of  Nature  Guide  School,  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, presents  suggestions  to  camp  directors.  It  is  evident  from 
the  number  of  letters  received  by  the  editors  of  Camp  Life  that  the 
article  has  stimulated  some  decidedly  helpful  discussion  on  this  and 
other  methods  of  sex  education. 

Says  Dr.  Vinal:  It  is  because  of  my  faith  in  camp  directors  and 
camp  education  that  I  venture  to  present  the  problem  of  sex-character 
education  as  a  camp  responsibility.  Camps  are  progressively  educa- 
tional. It  is  generally  accepted  that  camps  loan  themselves  to  nature 
education  and  that  the  ' '  camp  home "  is  a  place  for  vital  experiences. 
It  is  also  true  that  camp  directors  are  not  tied  to  traditional  custom 
and  that  they  are  not  apt  to  be  hampered  by  fears  and  inhibitions. 
Furthermore  camp  directors  have  the  confidence  of  parents.  I  am 
taking  it  for  granted  that  camp  leaders  are  fully  conscious  of  the 
mistakes  of  the  past  and  that  they  recognize  that  the  sex  impulse  not 
only  offers  an  endowment  for  enrichment  but  an  equal  endowment  for 
degradation.  This  article  aims  to  set  forth  sex  education  as  one  phase 
of  nature  guiding. 

At  the  outset  it  should  be  understood  that  sex  education  is  not  an 
occasion  for  pulling  down  the  shades  and  starting  a  whispering  cam- 
paign. The  facts  of  sex  are  wholesome  and  basic  for  a  larger  life. 
The  word  "sex"  will  probably  not  be  mentioned  in  the  pet  house 
any  more  than  it  is  when  we  ask  the  campers  to  jump  up  at  reveille 
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to  take  a  cold  plunge.  Just  as  closely  related  to  sex  is  a  strenuous 
hike,  and  a  quiet  story  about  the  camp  fire,  which  is  followed  by 
sound  sleep.  The  important  thing  is  that  the  activities  of  camp 
and  the  pet  house  are  developing  healthy  habits  and  attitudes. 

The  system  which  provides  each  camper  with  a  pet  furnishes  a 
wholesome  continuous  background.  It  is  a  gradual  every-day  growth 
rather  than  "having  the  whole  thing  over  with"  by  one  talk.  It  is 
a  positive  education  rather  than  a  series  of  ' '  preachments ' '  or  inhibi- 
tions. It  is  a  part  of  daily  life  rather  than  something  taken  to  "one 
side."  The  pet  house  is  a  laboratory  which  permits  the  child  to  do 
things — to  experiment — to  discover.  He  becomes  aware  of  certain 
ideals — clean  cages — regular  feeding — wholesome  diet — and  respect 
for  body.  The  terms  baby,  birth,  nursing,  nipples,  navel,  pregnant 
and  defecate  come  incidentally  and  naturally.  It  is  not  a  course  of 
study  where  this  experience  comes  today  and  that  one  tomorrow. 
They  cannot  be  anticipated.  It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  fact  educa- 
tion as  it  is  one  of  stabilizing  attitudes  for  later  adjustment.  Nature 
guides  who  have  the  right  viewpoint  and  conduct  must  be  trained  in 
this  educational  service  which  has  been  so  notoriously  neglected  by 
many  parents. 

Nature  guides — and  some  parents  are  wonderful  nature  guides — 
must  have  a  certain  biological  background.  This  information  is  not 
so  much  for  imparting  as  it  is  to  guide  the  leader  so  that  the  life  story 
will  be  a  unity  and  finally  fit  into  a  harmonious  whole.  It  prepares 
him  for  providing  a  continuous  enlargement  and  enrichment.  In 
turn  he  prepares  the  child  for  a  responsibility  which  is  his  and  will 
be  increasingly  so.  The  idea  is  large  enough  to  commence  on  the  first 
day  and  not  only  go  through  the  camp  season  but  through  life. 

This  biological  background  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

All  life  begins  as  a  cell.  Seaweed,  carrots,  geraniums,  elephants, 
skunks,  frogs  and  people  started  as  a  single  cell.  This  cell  is  micro- 
scopic. It  contains  a  life  substance  called  protoplasm.  Seeds  grow 
from  ovules  (cells)  found  in  the  ovary  of  the  flower.  Mother  earth  is 
the  body  within  which  seeds  grow.  Water  is  the  medium  within 
which  eggs  (cells)  of  fish  grow.  Fish  eggs  are  formed  in  the  two 
ovaries  of  the  female  fish.  Bird's  eggs  are  formed  in  the  left  ovary. 
T]ie  ovary  of  the  right  side,  in  birds,  is  not  developed.  The  bird's  egg 
begins  to  grow  before  it  is  laid.  It  is  then  in  the  oviduct.  Birds 
keep  their  eggs  warm  by  sitting  on  them  in  a  nest.  The  hen's  egg 
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hatches  in  three  weeks.  The  duck 's  egg  hatches  in  four  weeks.  Baby 
mammals  grow  from  eggs  but  in  the  body  of  the  mother.  The  week 
old  embryo  of  the  rabbit,  human,  and  hen  are  difficult  to  tell  apart. 
Baby  mammals  are  fed  milk  by  the  mother.  In  animals  the  mother 
cell  is  called  an  egg  and  the  father  cell  is  called  a  sperm.  Life  is 
created  by  the  union  of  a  mother  and  father  cell.  The  union  is 
called  fertilization.  The  fertilized  egg  divides  into  two  cells  and 
those  into  four  and  so  on.  It  is  then  called  an  embryo.  The  more 
highly  developed  the  animal  the  longer  it  is  an  embryo,  and  the 
longer  it  is  dependent  on  its  parents  for  food  and  care.  The  mouse 
is  an  embryo  20  days,  the  rabbit  30  days,  the  human  9  months,  and 
the  elephant  20  months. 

This,  then,  is  the  dramatic  story  of  life.  In  itself  it  is  neither  good 
nor  bad.  It  is  a  series  of  wonderful  events.  It  is  a  matter  of  day-by- 
day  information.  The  frog — the  rabbit — the  calf  furnish  this  story 
of  universality.  The  amount  of  information  is  not  so  important  as 
an  assurance  of  correct  wholesome  information  when  each  bit  of  the 
story  is  sought.  It  is  here  that  we  need  trained  nature  guides. 

Suppose  that  a  group  of  campers  is  asked  to  shell  peas.  Someone 
may  discover  that  some  of  the  peas  have  not  grown.  The  undeveloped 
peas  are  eggs.  They  have  not  received  the  substance  of  a  pollen  grain. 
They  have  not  been  fertilized.  The  same  is  true  of  a  lop-sided  apple. 
The  ovule  on  that  side  has  not  been  fertilized.  Perhaps  the  guide 
has  a  group  on  a  fishing  trip.  When  cleaning  the  fish  he  can  show  the 
roe  (eggs)  and  the  milt  (sperm).  He  should  be  prepared  to  show 
some  milt  under  the  microscope. 

Each  spring,  at  Camp  Andree  the  sunfish  can  be  seen  laying  eggs  in 
a  nest  near  the  shore.  The  father  sunfish  makes  the  nest,  drops  the 
milt  over  the  eggs,  and  guards  the  nest.  He  puts  on  bright  colors  at 
mating  time.  And  so  it  goes.  On  each  trip  the  prepared  nature  guide 
will  see  a  new  "life  story"  to  tell  the  campers.  It  may  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  compare  the  baby  partridge  who  runs  away  as  soon  as  he 
hatches  to  the  helpless,  naked,  baby  robin.  Every  new  experience 
challenges  the  campers'  mentality.  Every  turn  in  the  trail  brings  new 
stimuli — new  surroundings — new  activities — new  interests.  We  must 
not  disappoint  him. 

The  writer  realizes  that  some  camps  have  "sex  talks."  He  is 
aware  that  there  are  as  many  varied  and  decided  opinions  on  sex- 
character  education  as  recently  appeared  in  this  magazine  on  formal 
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and  informal  religion.  He  also  believes  that  Camp  Life  should  be  a 
clearing  house  and  would  appreciate  hearing  from  camp  directors 
about  practical  methods  which  have  already  been  used  in  camp  and 
also  any  criticism  as  to  the  soundness  or  sanity  of  the  principles  here- 
with set  forth.  Frankly  speaking,  this  is  one  of  the  aims  of  the  "pet 
work"  at  Nature  Guide  School.  He  believes  that  the  pets  and  their 
"child  proprietors"  give  the  future  leaders  a  scientific  understanding 
of  the  problem  and  a  sane  method  of  procedure.  Nature  Guide  School 
has  already  had  one  summer's  experience  and  as  a  consequence  is 
planning  next  summer  more  intelligently.  If  the  readers  of  this 
magazine  are  sufficiently  interested  to  have  trained  leaders  and  to 
enter  into  the  discussion  we  will  be  only  too  glad  to  set  forth  our 
discoveries  in  these  pages. 

A  number  of  responses  from  camp  directors  and  others  were  pub- 
lished in  the  June  issue  of  Camp  Life. 

Syphilologists  to  Meet  in  Copenhagen. — The  Eighth  International 
Congress  of  Dermatology  and  Syphilology  will  be  held  in  Copen- 
hagen from  August  5  to  9,  1930.  The  subjects  announced  for  dis- 
cussion are  the  etiology  and  pathogenesis  of  eczema,  syphilis,  im- 
munity, reinfection,  superinfection,  and  tuberculosis  of  the  skin  and 
its  treatment.  Those  intending  to  communicate  papers  are  requested 
to  announce  their  subjects  not  later  than  April  1,  1930,  to  the 
secretary-general,  Dr.  Svend  Lombolt,  Raadbuspladsen,  45,  Copen- 
hagen, from  whom  full  particulars  of  the  congress  may  be  obtained. 

Unitarians  Favor  Sex  Education. — The  Unitarian  Sunday  School 
society  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  May  23,  went 
on  record  as  recommending  the  preparation  of  material  for  sex  edu- 
cation suitable  for  use  in  Unitarian  church  schools,  and  it  recom- 
mended definite  training  during  the  next  year  in  interracial  and 
international  understanding. 

The  meeting  thus  declared  itself  on  sex  education : 
"We  believe  that  sex  education  should  have  a  part  in  our  program. 
We  deplore  ignorant  and  bigoted  censorship  of  honest  and  scientific 
attempts  to  teach  the  sex  side  of  life.  We  recommend  to  our  officers 
the  preparation  of  such  material  as  may  be  suitable  for  our  use  in 
teaching  this  subject. ' ' 

(Christian  Register,  June  6,  1929.) 
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European  Briefs. — In  his  article,  The  Family  (American  Journal  of 
Sociology,  May,  1929),  Professor  E.  R.  Groves  comments  on  European 
conditions  as  follows: 

Germany. — The  transition  through  which  the  family  is  passing  in 
Europe  is  perhaps  most  impressive  in  Germany.  Lindsey's  "Com- 
pahionate  Marriage"  has  had  a  large  popular  reading  and  is  calmly 
spoken  of  as  the  American  marriage  solution.  A  book  by  Charlotte 
Buchow  Homeyer  entitled  "Temporary  Marriages"  has  also  excited 
interest.  She  suggests  that  temporary  wives  be  paid  a  salary  in 
addition  to  their  keep,  this  money  to  accumulate  and  become  the 
wife's  absolute  property  in  case  the  union  is  dissolved. 

Italy. — Benito  Mussolini  has  during  the  year  stated  that  the  Italian 
policy  is  utterly  opposed  to  divorce,  any  form  of  experimental  mar- 
riage, and  birth  control.  In  Italy,  the  only  country  which  has  com- 
pulsory maternity  insurance,  the  number  of  insured  women  has 
increased  from  640,000  in  1922  to  900,000  in  1927.  In  1927  the 
number  of  women  receiving  benefits  was  more  than  40,000. 

France. — Provisional  figures  for  the  infant  mortality  rate  in  France 
for  1927  show  the  lowest  rate  ever  recorded  in  that  country — 83  per 
1,000  live  births.  The  rate  for  1926  was  97.  The  provisional  birth 
rate  in  France  for  1927  is  18.1  per  1,000  population,  as  compared  with 
18.8  in  1926. 

England. — Divorce  has  continued  to  increase.  Over  3,000  divorces 
were  granted  in  1927,  the  greatest  number  recorded  except  in  1921 
when  many  war  unions  were  dissolved.  In  the  mining  regions  there 
has  been  much  suffering  of  families,  leading  both  to  temporary  aid 
and  to  the  effort  of  the  government  to  transfer  workers  to  other  places 
and  train  them  for  new  occupations. 

Turkey. — Turkey  requires  health  certificates  for  marriage,  and  the 
law,  which  is  enforced  by  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  is  exacting 
in  its  details. 

Masturbation  and  the  Child. — Any  youth  walking  in  a  London  street 
some  thirty  years  ago  ran  the  risk  of  having  thrust  into  his  hand  a 
pamphlet  describing  the  terrible  results  of  ' '  solitary  vice ' '  and  urging 
him  to  seek  treatment  from  some  pernicious  quack.  Police  action  has 
checked  this  indecency,  but  it  occasionally  reappears  in  advertise- 
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ment  in  some  shady  periodical  where  allusion  to  "lost  manhood"  is 
calculated  to  stir  up  those  dreads  that  plague  many  physically  healthy 
people  who  have  at  some  time  or  other  passed  through  a  phase  of 
masturbatory  practice.  Such  an  appeal  to  fear  succeeds  because  there 
exists  a  widespread  belief  in  disastrous  results  from  masturbation, 
for  which,  however,  modern  medical  literature  offers  no  evidence. 
This  frame  of  mind  appears  to  be  a  survival  from  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  Tissot,  a  physician  of  Basle  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  wrote  a  treatise  upon  onanism  which  enjoyed  a 
European  reputation  and  appeared  in  several  languages,  an  English 
translation  having  been  published  in  1766.  Masturbation  he  describes 
as  a  corruption  more  baneful  perhaps  than  smallpox,  and  he  tells  the 
reader  in  a  preface  that  "where  the  writer  must  have  less  grounds 
to  expect  he  shall  convince  by  reasoning,  than  he  has  to  hope  he  shall 
terrify  by  examples,  too  many  cannot  be  recited. ' '  This  lurid  promise 
is  well  kept,  and  after  some  of  his  gruesome  descriptions  the  impres- 
sion upon  his  victim  would  certainly  be,  as  the  author  hoped,  "a 
dreadful  portrait  sufficient  to  make  him  retreat  with  horror." 

Voltaire  further  popularized  this  method  of  approach;  in  1836 
Lallemand  wrote  a  book  in  which  masturbation  was  made  the  source 
of  all  evils,  and  the  bogy  flourished  through  the  nineteenth  century. 
Havelock  Ellis,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  ' '  Studies  in  the  Psychology 
of  Sex, ' '  cites  twenty-nine  authorities,  including  Gowers,  who  between 
them  furnish  a  wonderful  list  of  the  signs  and  consequences  of 
masturbation,  ranging  from  insanity  to  warts  on  the  hands,  a  list 
which  should  emphasize  the  advantage  medicine  now  derives  from 
the  use  of  statistical  methods  and  control  groups.  Even  without  these 
checks  upon  fantasy  the  influence  of  Tissot  has  greatly  weakened, 
inasmuch  as  the  subject  is  now  rarely  mentioned  in  textbooks  except 
to  note  the  necessity  of  removing  the  torturing  fears  and  remorse  so 
frequently  associated  with  masturbation,  whether  past  or  present,  for 
the  effect  of  the  superstition  upon  the  nervous  and  sensitive  of  either 
sex,  both  in  childhood  and  adult  life,  is  still  familiar  to  those  practi- 
tioners who  deal  with  nervous  people  and  have  the  courage  to  face 
the  matter  frankly.  It  is  therefore  with  regret  that  we  notice  the 
circulation  of  a  set  of  booklets,  issued  by  an  imposing  authority  and 
lately  recommended  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  as  guides  for  giving  sex 
instruction  to  boys,  in  which  the  terrifying  method  is  perpetuated. 
The  boy  of  fourteen  is  to  be  told  that  because  of  the  connection  of 
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the  private  parts  of  the  body  with  the  spine  and  brain  "it  follows 
that,  if  you  meddle  improperly  with  these  parts,  your  brain  will 
suffer " ;  he  is  also  to  be  warned  that  ' '  many  lives  have  been  cut  short 
by  disease  brought  on  by  giving  way  to  this  bad  habit  in  boyhood." 
To  place  this  literature,  under  the  guise  of  sex  instruction,  in  the 
hands  of  boys  or  parents  can  do  only  harm,  especially  when  we 
recognize  that  a  masturbatory  phase  occurs  commonly  in  the  develop- 
ment of  boys  and  girls — though  the  terrorists  fortunately  exclude 
girls  from  their  scheme  of  activity.  The  late  Dr.  Clement  Dukes 
estimated  that  masturbation  occurred  in  about  90  to  95  per  cent  of 
all  boys  at  boarding  school,  and  although  he  traced  it  entirely  to  the 
example  of  the  already  initiated  yet  we  know  now  that  it  quite  com- 
monly arises  spontaneously  and  remains  a  solitary  practice.  It  has 
not  yet  been  shown  to  be  a  primary  cause  of  trouble,  though  even 
without  specific  external  influence  it  often  attracts  to  itself  the  sense 
of  dread  and  shame  with  which  the  subject  of  sex  is  often  invested 
in  the  mind  of  the  badly  instructed  child;  but  the  withdrawal  of  a 
child  from  wholesome  interests  into  a  world  of  solitary  indulgence 
must  be  regarded  as  a  signal  of  nervous  or  temperamental  difficulties. 
It  is  these  difficulties  that  call  for  treatment,  and  any  emotion  about 
masturbation  should  be  checked  by  the  investigator  asking  himself 
what  is  the  object  of  treatment  in  any  particular  case.  When  that 
question  is  fairly  answered  we  may  hope  to  help  the  child  without 
adding  to  his  difficulties  or  sowing  the  seed  of  later  troubles. — (The 
Lancet,  No.  5519.  Vol.  CCXVI,  June  8,  1929,  pp.  1202-3.) 

New  York's  Child  Marriage  Law. — The  child  marriage  law  recently 
passed  in  New  York  is  a  memorial  to  the  persistence,  skill,  and  fore- 
sight of  the  civic  and  social  agencies  of  the  state.  Bills  proposing 
the  control  of  child  marriages  were  introduced  in  the  1924  and  1925 
Legislatures,  but  it  was  not  until  1926  that  the  first  advance  was 
made  by  the  passage  of  a  law  establishing  fourteen  as  the  minimum 
age  of  marriage  for  girls  and  sixteen  for  boys.  Before  that  time, 
New  York  had  no  statutory  provision  on  this  subject  and  the  common 
law  minimum  of  twelve  for  girls  and  fourteen  for  boys  was  in  effect. 
In  1927,  the  Legislature  passed  the  law  requiring  every  minor  under 
twenty-one  to  submit  documentary  proof  of  age  when  applying  for  a 
marriage  license.  New  York  is  the  only  state  with  such  a  law — which 
provides  an  effective  remedy  against  the  falsification  of  age  so  fre- 
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quently  used  as  the  method  of  escaping  the  necessity  of  parental 
consent.  In  1929,  the  minimum  age  of  marriage  for  girls  was  raised 
to  sixteen,  with  the  provision  that  a  license  could  be  issued  to  girls 
over  fourteen  and  under  sixteen  if  the  judge  of  the  children's  court 
gave  his  approval  and  the  girl's  parents  gave  theirs. 

Of  the  eight  states  now  having  similar  child  marriage  laws  (Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  Kansas,  Arizona,  Okla- 
homa and  New  York),  New  York  is  the  only  one  which  has  made  the 
provision  for  documentary  proof  of  age. 

The  provision  placing  power  in  the  hands  of  children 's  court  judges 
was  most  difficult  to  secure  as  it  was  thought  to  interfere  with  the 
prerogatives  of  parents.  The  framers  of  the  bill,  however,  argued 
that  no  girl  of  less  than  sixteen  is  mentally  or  physically  mature 
enough  for  marriage;  that  the  parents'  consent  to  marriages  for 
girls  under  sixteen  augurs  ignorance  and  lack  of  consideration  for 
their  daughters'  welfare — in  other  words,  unfit  guardianship.  The 
community  has  assumed  the  protection  of  children  against  unfit 
guardianship  evidenced  by  physical  or  moral  neglect  and  the  new 
law  extends  the  area  of  protection  in  practice,  not  in  theory. 

As  in  all  our  social  legislation,  the  efficacy  of  the  new  law  will 
depend  upon  its  administration.  A  social  inquiry  is  essential  before 
a  judge  can  determine  whether  a  petition  to  permit  the  marriage  of  a 
girl  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  should  be  granted  or  refused.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  New  York  judges  will  realize  that  they  have  the 
prerogative  to  ask  for  medical  examination  as  contributing  evidence 
material  to  the  disposition  of  this  group  of  cases. 

(The  Family,  July,  1929.) 

Vice  Bill  Rejected. — The  bill  providing  for  the  gradual  abolition  of 
licensed  vice  introduced  by  Isoo  Abe,  Hiro  Hoshijima,  Sakusaburo 
Uchigasake  and  others,  was  rejected  by  a  small  majority  in  the 
Lower  House  committee. 

The  bill  was  put  to  vote  after  long  debates.  Seizaburo  Tsuchiya  of 
the  Minseito  inquired  of  Junjiro  Yamada,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Hygiene,  regarding  the  figures  on  the  ratio  of  prostitutes  suffering 
from  venereal  diseases,  etc.  Mr.  Yamada  replied  that  according  to 
the  figures  for  1927,  6,000  infected  were  found  among  47,436  licensed 
women  examined.  Among  the  8,509  unlicensed  ones  examined  2,743 
were  found  to  be  suffering  from  some  form  of  venereal  disease,  a 
rate  of  32.12  per  cent. 
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Venereal  disease  seems  widespread  among  women  not  of  the  prosti- 
tute class,  according  to  an  investigation  conducted  in  Ibaragi  Pre- 
fecture, the  largest  class  affected  being  waitresses. 

According  to  the  authorities,  the  visitors  to  licensed  houses  in 
Tokyo  during  1928  numbered  4,697,213,  and  the  money  spent  in  those 
places  was  well  over  17,500,000  yen.  For  the  sake  of  health  and  the 
public  prosperity,  men  like  Isoo  Abe  believe  that  the  house  of  public 
prostitution  must  go. — (Japan  Medical  World,  March  15,  1929.) 

Changes  in  Prostitution  Act. — The  Bombay  Presidency  Women's 
Council  have  done  well  to  take  the  lead  in  obtaining  support  for  and 
presenting  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  a  manifesto  recommending 
the  immediate  abolition  of  vice  areas  in  the  city  of  Bombay.  The 
manifesto  puts  forward  the  demand  that  the  Prostitution  Act  of 
1923  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  all  brothel- 
keepers,  whether  men  or  women,  because  it  has  been  found  during 
the  last  five  years  that  men  take  shelter  behind  women  and  if  brothels 
are  run  in  the  name  of  women  action  against  them  is  difficult.  The 
second  demand  is  that  the  policy  of  segregating  brothels  in  vice  areas 
should  be  abandoned  as  experience  shows  that  tolerating  commercial- 
ized vice  under  regulation  gives  rise  to  an  erroneous  impression  that 
brothels  are  an  inevitable  part  of  the  social  life  of  an  industrial  city. 
Brothel-keeping  leads  to  the  brutal  victimizations  of  large  numbers 
of  girls  and  vitiates  the  moral  atmosphere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
segregated  areas,  while  its  continuance  under  regulation  serves  as  an 
advertisement  of  and  incentive  to  vice.  The  manifesto,  therefore, 
urges  the  G-overnment  to  make  a  declaration  in  favor  of  ultimate 
abolition  and  to  take  immediate  steps  towards  the  attainment  of  this 
goal  in  a  fixed  period  of  three  years.  The  problem,  it  is  suggested, 
can  be  attacked  sectionally.  First,  the  most  notoriously  unsanitary 
brothels  should  be  condemned,  then  foreign  prostitutes  and  women 
from  upcountry  should  be  repatriated  and,  lastly,  brothels  located  in 
the  neighborhood  of  places  of  worship  and  educational  institutions 
as  well  as  those  located  along  the  tramway  lines  should  be  ordered  to 
be  removed.  Among  the  other  demands  set  forth  in  the  manifesto 
one  recommends  the  stiffening  of  the  penalties  prescribed  for  solicita- 
tion as  the  present  provisions  are  lacking  in  effectiveness.  Suggestions 
are  also  made  for  the  prohibition  of  letting  out  of  premises  by  land- 
lords, the  safeguarding  of  children  in  brothel  homes,  and  the  vesting 
in  the  police  of  the  necessary  authority  to  enforce  the  law.  The 
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Vigilance  Association  of  Bombay  has,  in  addition  to  its  work  of 
rescue,  educated  public  opinion  with  a  view  to  securing  the  suggested 
changes  in  law  and  has  formulated  a  set  of  well  considered  amend- 
ments in  the  Prostitution  Act  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  acceptable 
both  to  Government  and  the  legislature.  There  is  nothing  like  over- 
zealousness  in  suggesting  these  changes  in  law  because  experience  has 
now  been  garnered  for  six  years  and  it  is  in  the  light  of  this  practical 
experience  of  the  working  of  the  Prostitution  Act  that  the  proposed 
amendments  and  changes  in  policy  have  been  put  forward. 

(Social  Service  Quarterly,  Bombay,  April,  1929.) 

Early  Treatment  of  Syphilis  (England). — The  most  recently  issued 
report  (No.  132)  of  the  Medical  Research  Council  relates  to  the  treat- 
ment of  syphilis,  and,  as  we  indicated  last  week  when  briefly  an- 
nouncing its  publication,  Colonel  L.  W.  Harrison  has  directed  atten- 
tion to  some  points  of  great  practical  interest.  The  importance  of 
commencing  the  treatment  of  syphilis  as  soon  as  possible  has  always 
been  emphasized,  but  there  has  long  been  a  suspicion  that  such  early 
treatment  may  at  times  be  unexpectedly  ineffective  as  regards  the  pre- 
vention of  the  later  sequels  and  a  definition  of  the  limits  of  "earli- 
ness"  is  obviously  desirable.  Then,  again,  individual  idiosyncrasy 
must  be  recognized  as  a  by  no  means  negligible  factor,  and  renders  it 
difficult  to  foretell  how  any  particular  patient  will  respond  to  treat- 
ment. The  diversity  of  therapeutic  methods  in  common  use  is  an 
obvious  indication  that  much  remains  to  be  learned  as  regards  the 
most  suitable  procedure,  for,  although  more  than  260,000  cases  of 
syphilis  have  now  been  dealt  with  in  treatment  centers  in  England 
and  Wales,  very  little  attempt  has  been  made  to  classify  the  results 
in  relation  to  the  kind  of  treatment  adopted. 

Colonel  Harrison  has  surveyed  the  clinical  records  of  all  male  cases 
of  syphilis  seen  for  the  first  time  in  the  St.  Thomas 's  Hospital  vene- 
real disease  department  from  January,  1920,  to  the  end  of  March, 
1926,  and  kept  under  observation  till  the  end  of  June,  1927.  His 
report  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  of  these,  which  occupies  the 
bulk  of  the  booklet,  reviews  the  results  of  treatment.  Thus,  different 
arsenobenzol  compounds  are  compared  as  regards  their  effect  on  the 
Wassermann  reaction ;  mercury  is  contrasted  with  bismuth  in  respect 
of  its  adjuvant  effect ;  the  responses  of  patients  in  different  stages  of 
syphilis  to  a  single  and  to  two  courses  of  treatment  are  compared; 
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and  an  attempt  is  made  to  assess  the  prognostic  value  which  can  be 
attached  in  early  cases  of  this  disease  to  the  serologieal  response  to 
the  first  two  courses  of  treatment.  The  incidence  of  relapses  is  con- 
sidered, with  special  relation  to  involvement  of  the  central  nervous 
system,  and  the  necessity  of  examining  the  cerebrospinal  fluid.  Men- 
tion is  made  of  the  apparent  possibility  in  a  few  cases  of  eradicating 
syphilis  with  very  little  treatment.  In  the  short  second  part  of  the 
report  Colonel  Harrison  deals  with  the  sites  of  primary  syphilitic 
lesions,  and  the  occupations  and  ages  of  patients.  It  appears  that 
extragenital  syphilis  is  less  common  in  Great  Britain  than  was  previ- 
ously suspected  on  the  basis  of  returns  received  from  certain  Con- 
tinental countries. 

Comparison  of  Therapeutic  Methods 

Colonel  Harrison  comments  on  the  regrettable  differences  of  prac- 
tice as  regards  treating  syphilis  which  prevail  at  present ;  he  suggests 
that  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  those  who  are  dealing  with  large 
numbers  of  cases  should  endeavor  to  take  stock  of  their  results  and 
support  their  opinions  by  statistical  evidence.  He  remarks  that  the 
result  of  treatment  depends  in  very  great  measure  upon  the  stage 
of  the  disease  in  which  it  is  started,  and  that,  consequently  different 
lines  of  treatment  can  only  be  legitimately  compared  by  studying 
their  effects  on  patients  whose  infections  are  within  much  the  same 
narrow  limits  of  duration.  It  is  also  necessary,  in  his  opinion,  to 
take  into  account  the  time  over  which  a  given  total  dosage  has  been 
spread,  as  well  as  the  sizes  of  individual  doses.  To  reach  any  reliable 
conclusion  as  to  the  requirements  for  eradicating  syphilis  from  per- 
sons in  different  stages,  it  is  essential  to  study  the  results  of  ad- 
ministering different  total  dosages  in  approximately  the  same  time 
intervals  to  patients  in  much  the  same  stages  of  the  disease. 

In  his  survey  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  the  following  rules  were 
observed  in  classification.  A  course  of  treatment  must  consist  of  not 
less  than  5  grams  of  arsenobenzol  compounds  (except  in  the  case  of 
silver  salvarsan)  in  conjunction  with  a  minimum  of  5  grams  of 
mercury  or  2  grams  of  bismuth,  the  course  being  continued  for  not 
more  than  four  months.  To  qualify  for  admission  to  the  category 
of  "cases  treated  with  two  regular  courses"  the  patients  had  to  have 
received  such  a  first  course  as  defined,  and  have  started  the  second 
course  within  three  months  of  the  end  of  the  first  course,  completing 
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it  not  more  than  four  months  later.  To  estimate  the  immediate  effect 
of  a  course  of  treatment  it  was  held  essential  that  the  blood  tests 
should  have  been  performed  within  one  month  of  completion  of  the 
course.  The  Wassermann  test  method  employed  was  No.  1  in  the 
Medical  Research  Council's  Special  Report  (No.  14). 

Comparison  in  this  way  of  different  arsenobenzol  brands,  as  judged 
by  the  effect  produced  by  one  course,  led  Colonel  Harrison  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  one  brand  was  outstandingly  better  than  any 
other.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  by  the  serological  effect  of  a  single 
course  of  an  arsenobenzol  compound  with  mercury,  as  compared  with 
one  in  which  the  compound  was  associated  with  bismuth  (in  an  ad- 
mittedly small  number  of  sero-positive  primary  and  early  secondary 
cases)  the  adjuvant  effect  of  the  bismuth  compound  employed  did  not 
appear  to  be  greater  than  that  of  mercury.  The  possibility  is  recog- 
nized, however,  that  the  best  bismuth  preparation  may  not  have  been 
used ;  it  is  admitted  also  that  bismuth  therapy  has  distinct  advantages 
over  mercurial  treatment  in  respect  of  tolerability. 

Prognostic   Considerations 

Comparison  of  the  response  to  one  and  to  two  courses  of  treatment 
in  different  stages  of  syphilis  is  indicated  by  two  tables.  The  effect 
of  treatment  is  shown  to  diminish  proportionately  as  the  disease  in- 
creases in  duration,  and  thus  the  value  of  beginning  remedial  meas- 
ures early  is  clearly  indicated.  Spacing  out  the  injections  of  arseno- 
benzol compounds  in  small  groups  of  doses  separated  by  intervals 
each  of  one  month  seems  to  be  a  useful  procedure;  no  jaundice  or 
dermatitis  resulted  in  Colonel  Harrison's  series.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  no  particular  combination  of  dosage  and  intervals  will 
ensure  100  per  cent  of  negative  reactions  in  cases  which  have  already 
become  serologically  positive.  Patients  who  did  not  respond  to  the 
first  course  of  treatment  continued  positive  in  greater  numbers  than 
those  in  which  the  reactions  had  been  reduced  by  treatment  to  weak 
positive  or  negative.  The  after-histories  of  the  cases  left  with  weak 
positive  reactions  after  the  first  course  did  not  appear  to  be  worse 
than  those  of  the  cases  which  ended  the  first  course  with  negative  or 
weak  Wassermann  reactions. 

Colonel  Harrison  draws  the  important  conclusion  that  the  more  or 
less  unsatisfactory  after-histories  of  a  number  of  those  patients  who 
were  negative  at  the  end  of  the  first  course  and  received  regular  treat- 
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ment  subsequently  show  that  even  the  attainment  of  a  negative  reac- 
tion by  such  a  first  course  is  by  no  means  a  guarantee  of  its  main- 
tenance, even  under  regular  treatment.  Still,  the  fact  remained  clear 
that  the  outlook  for  primary  cases  treated  while  still  sero-negative 
appeared  to  be  distinctly  better  than  in  the  case  of  those  which 
were  sero-positive  at  the  beginning  of  treatment,  even  when  these 
became  negative  at  the  end  of  a  single  course.  Another  valuable 
point  noted  is  that  the  incidence  of  recurrent  chancre  points  to  the 
importance  of  local  treatment  of  all  primary  sores. 

Colonel  Harrison  concludes  (1)  that  in  sero-negative  primary  cases 
a  completely  satisfactory  percentage  of  cures  cannot  be  expected  from 
less  than  two  full  courses  as  defined  by  him;  (2)  in  sero-positive 
primary  and  early  secondary  cases  even  three  full  courses  do  not 
afford  a  sufficiently  satisfactory  percentage  of  permanently  negative 
reactions;  (3)  most  relapses  in  the  early  stages  occur  in  the  first  year, 
only  a  very  small  proportion  developing  after  the  second  year;  (4) 
while  in  some  cases  a  very  small  amount  of  treatment  appeared  to 
have  sufficed  for  the  eradication  of  the  disease,  in  other  cases  con- 
siderable amounts  failed  though  administered  regularly. 

(British  Medical  Journal,  June  15,  1929.   No.  3571,  p.  1087.) 

Punishing  the  Male  Also. — Believing  that  the  crime  of  vagrancy, 
especially  the  one  denominated  prostitution,  can  be  reduced  substan- 
tially, Judge  Arsenio  Boldan  of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Manila  and 
Under- Secretary  Torres  of  the  Department  of  Justice  have  recom- 
mended to  the  Municipal  Council  the  passage  of  an  ordinance 
penalizing  vagrancy  of  this  kind  more  severely.  Judge  Roldan  has 
given  the  radical  but  sound  recommendation  that  not  only  the  woman 
but  also  the  man  caught  with  her  be  penalized. 

(Welfare  Advocate,  Manila,  April,  1929.) 
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THE  FORUM 

The  JOURNAL  will  publish  selected  letters  or  excerpts  considered  of  general 
interest,  assuming  no  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  therein.  Com- 
munications must  be  signed,  but  publication  of  signatures  will  be  withheld  when 
so  requested. 

Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing, 

June  24,  1929 
To  the  Editor: 

I  have  been  an  interested  reader  of  the  JOURNAL  OF  SOCIAL  HYGIENE 
for  the  past  six  years  and  I  have  been  impressed  right  along  with 
the  high  standard  of  fairness  of  the  articles  and  book  reviews  that 
have  appeared  in  it.  Consequently  I  have  been  glad  to  refer  my 
students,  particularly  those  in  my  "Population"  and  "Rural 
Sociology"  courses  to  various  issues  of  your  Journal. 

Because  of  your  apparent  high  standards  of  publication  in  the 
past  I  am  unable  to  account  for  the  utterly  unjustifiable  condemna- 
tory review  of  an  unusually  good  new  textbook  in  your  June  issue. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  Elwood  Street's  manifestly  unfair  review  of 
Hayes'  "Rural  Sociology"  just  published  by  Longmans,  Green  & 
Company. 

More  specifically,  any  reader  would  naturally  be  curious  to  know 
how  many  persons  and  whom  the  reviewer  embodies  besides  himself 
when  using  the  pronoun  "we."  If  he  assumed  to  speak  as  an  official 
spokesman  and  incontrovertible  authority  for  society  as  a  whole — a 
lordly  undertaking — time  will  reveal  the  grossness  of  his  misrepre- 
sentations. If  he  assumed  to  voice  the  sentiment  of  rural  sociologists 
he  will  no  doubt  find  that  it  was  of  a  small  minority  group.  He 
confessedly  reviews  a  textbook  outside  of  his  field,  an  audacious 
privilege. 

Here  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  a  reviewer  attempting  to  review 
a  book  which  he  evidently  had  not  read  up  to  the  time  of  his  writing 
a  review  of  it.  If  he  had,  how  could  the  reviewer  in  reading  chapters 
12,  13,  15,  16,  17,  18,  20  and  21  have  failed  to  note  the  "original 
research  and  observation"  that  Dean  Hayes  did  in  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Alabama  and  Louisiana.  One  of  the  meritorious  features  of  the 
book  is  the  bringing  together,  within  the  covers  of  one  book,  of  the 
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best  contemporary  research  and  observation  of  many  peoples  working 
in  this  rapidly  growing  new  field. 

As  a  once  upon  a  time  "farmer,"  as  an  "average  citizen,"  as  a 
"teacher  of  rural  sociology"  and  as  a  research  worker  in  this  field  I 
have  always  welcomed  every  new  book  in  this  rapidly  developing 
science  of  rural  sociology.  I  have  used  many  different  texts  in  this 
field  but  Hayes'  "Rural  Sociology"  seems  to  me  to  be  at  least  as 
good  as  the  best  of  them.  At  least  I  am  using  it  in  my  class  this 
summer.  In  my  opinion  a  volume  "intended  as  a  text  in  the  general 
field  of  rural  sociology  to  be  used  by  college  students  and  other 
readers"  should  be  a  sociological  treatise  based  on  social  facts  and 
not  a  product  of  the  imagination.  The  treatment  of  the  origin, 
development,  structure  and  functioning  of  rural  social  groups  and 
institutions,  both  the  normal  and  the  abnormal  ones,  should  be  well 
balanced,  that  is,  treated  in  proportion  to  the  relative  importance  of 
each.  This  Dr.  Hayes  has  ably  done  in  his  latest  book  and  which 
will  therefore  make  it  a  book  of  wide  circulation. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)      J.  F.  THADEN, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

Point  Pleasant,  N.  J., 

To  the  Editor:  AuSust  3»  1929 

I  have  no  objection  to  Professor  Thaden  or  anyone  else  taking  any 
exception,  which  in  his  sincere  opinion  seems  justified,  to  my  review 
of  Dean  Hayes'  book  on  "Rural  Sociology."  If  I  was  unjust, 
I  apologize. 

I  specifically  said  I  was  not  writing  as  a  rural  sociologist ;  but  as  a 
more  or  less  average  citizen.  I  might  have  added  that  I  have  made 
a  special  study  of  English  expression,  am  familiar  with  most  modern 
works  on  sociology  (not  rural),  and  have  done  and  am  doing  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  teaching.  I  know  what  kind  of  book  I  think  is 
suitable  to  the  comprehension  of  college  students;  and  from  some 
years  of  journalism  and  publicity  work  am  fairly  sure  of  the  style 
of  expression  and  mode  of  presentation  which  are  likely  to  be  inter- 
esting to  the  "average  citizen."  I  wrote  from  that  point  of  view, 
and  have  nothing  to  take  back,  unless  it  be  as  to  the  extent  of  Dean 
Hayes'  research,  although  from  any  one  of  a  number  of  other  dif- 
erent  points  of  view  I  may  be  completely  wrong. 
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In  my  review,  I  said  Dean  Hayes'  book  was  one  which  was  likely 
to  win  approval  of  other  scholars  in  rural  sociology.  This  it  quite 
evidently  has  done. 

I  think  the  real  fault,  if  fault  there  is,  lies  with  the  editor  who 
asked  a  person  who  was  not  a  rural  sociologist  to  review  a  book  out- 
side his  field  (I  can  hardly  tell  beets  from  horseradish  when  they 
stick  their  leaves  out  of  a  field),  and  with  a  journal  of  social  hygiene 
which  publishes  reviews  of  books  out  of  its  field. 

The  consolation  of  Professor  Thaden  should  be  that  probably  very 
few  rural  sociologists  read  that  estimable  journal  and  that  hence  the 
review  makes  very  little  difference  one  way  or  another. 

I  am  curious,  though,  to  know  (if  there  are  any  statistics,  rural  or 
otherwise,  on  the  subject),  how  many  reviewers  of  books  do  not  re- 
view books  which  they  have  not  read  up  to  the  time  of  reading  for 
review.  I  suspect  most  reviewers  follow  the  apparently  iniquitous 
practice  of  waiting  to  read  the  books  they  have  to  review  until  just 
before  they  review  them. 

To  make  it  a  square  deal  how  would  it  be  if  I  should  write  a  book 
sometime  (not  on  rural  sociology),  just  to  give  Dean  Hayes  a  chance 
to  get  even — and  if  the  editor  of  the  JOURNAL  OF  SOCIAL  HYGIENE 
would  ask  Dean  Hayes  to  review  it?  I  know  from  his  style,  that  he 
would  do  it  earnestly  and  sincerely,  exactly  as  I  tried  to  write  the 
review  of  his  book,  and  that  he  probably  would  not  read  it  until  he 
was  asked  to,  either ! 

EL  WOOD  STREET 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

RACE  AND  POPULATION  PROBLEMS.  By  Hannibal  G.  Duncan.  New 
York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1929.  424  p.  $2.50. 

Professor  Hannibal  G.  Duncan,  of  the  Sociology  Department  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  has  contributed  a  new  textbook  on 
Race  and  Population  Problems  to  Longman's  Social  Service  Series. 
Having  originated  from  his  lectures  in  a  course  on  this  subject  given 
many  times  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  better  balanced  book 
than  one  written  de  novo. 

The  author  "acquaints  the  student  with  the  viewpoints,  many  of 
which  conflict,  entertained  by  numerous  scholars"  and  "has  striven 
to  refrain  from  injecting  his  own  conclusions."  The  effort  to  follow 
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this  method  makes  the  book  less  readable  and  useful  to  the  student 
and  causes  the  author  to  include  some  material  that  could  well  be 
spared  (thus  Gregor,  p.  66).  Moreover  in  the  end  the  author  does 
not  succeed  in  keeping  himself  out  of  it  but  expresses  himself  as  to 
some  things,  some  of  which  will  be  noted  later. 

The  material  seems  to  the  reviewer  too  extended  in  Part  III, 
entitled  "Movements  of  Population  and  the  Diffusion  of  Culture." 
This  part  fails  to  treat  migration  at  all  adequately,  which  really 
deserves  its  55  pages,  but  instead  gives  three  chapters  on  Culture 
that  are  not  properly  in  the  field  covered  by  this  little  book  unless 
we  stretch  it  to  include  most  of  sociology.  Some  of  this  space  is 
needed  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  eugenic  program.  The  impor- 
tant topics  of  sterilization,  segregating  institutions,  marriage  and 
divorce  regulations  are  scarcely  touched.  The  treatment  of  eugenics 
instead  is  devoted  mainly  to  heredity,  war  and  religion,  important 
enough  but  only  a  part  of  the  field. 

The  author,  by  his  choice  of  italics  and  otherwise,  leans  further 
toward  race  equality  than  the  data  would  seem  to  warrant  in  the 
mind  of  the  reviewer,  or  to  Hawkins,  a  recent  writer  in  this  field. 
As  causes  of  backwardness  of  race  the  author  selects  isolation,  un- 
favorable climate,  and  lack  of  natural  resources.  Is  it  not  an  inter- 
esting test  to  inquire  as  to  the  effect  then  of  regions  having  a  mini- 
mum of  isolation,  a  most  favorable  climate  and  the  best  natural 
resources?  Would  not  Alabama,  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan  rank 
very  high?  Yet  here  an  invading  race  was  necessary  to  establish 
a  civilization. 

The  feature  of  the  book  which  calls  for  most  commendation  is  the 
author's  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  very  rapid  and  wide- 
spread adoption  of  contraceptive  practices  and  his  devotion  of  a 
more  reasonable  share  of  space  to  this  topic  than  is  usual  in  such 
texts.  The  treatment  of  contraception  seems  objective  as  well,  in 
spite  of  the  polemic  heat  involving  this  subject.  The  reviewer  misses 
a  due  recognition  of  the  fact  that  contraceptive  means  are  various 
and  also  that  the  number  of  persons  well  acquainted  with  the 
relative  merits  of  the  several  methods  are  few,  while  there  is  on  the 
other  hand  a  very  wide  distribution  of  a  scanty  knowledge  of  rela- 
tively ineffective  methods  which  are  frequently  used  and  followed 
by  abortion.  There  is  in  addition  a  lack  of  discussion  of  the  several 
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types  of  laws  which   attempt  to   control   contraception,    and   their 
several  effects. 

The  discussion  of  the  world's  food  producing  capabilities  is  too 
much  concerned  with  the  ultimate  limit  of  number  that  could  be 
sustained,  and  this  is  but  an  academic  and  sterile  inquiry.  The 
essential  question  is  not  that,  but  what  is  the  optimum  population 
and  at  what  point  does  a  denser  population  depress  too  seriously  the 
standard  of  living,  so  that  a  greater  population  would  be  an  evil. 

The  discussion  of  the  devices  that  might  feasibly  be  employed  to 
extend  these  food  limits  fails  to  make  enough  of  Agricultural  Plan- 
ning Commissions  as  envisaged  by  Benton  Mackaye  and  J.  Russell 
Smith,  namely,  more  efficient  and  economic  agricultural  marketing, 
reduction  of  the  banditry  which  holds  back  Northern  Manchuria,  for 
instance,  and  especially  plant  and  animal  breeding  and  "introduc- 
tion" of  promising  species  or  varieties  to  all  areas  to  which  they 
are  well  adapted. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  present  volume  cannot  fill  the  need 
for  a  better  text  than  we  now  have  in  this  field.  The  course  in  Race 
and  Population  richly  deserves  being  given  in  our  colleges  and  widely 
elected.  At  present  the  Carr-Saunders  text  leaves  something  to  be 
desired  because  more  European  in  its  illustration  and  application, 
and  the  Reuter  text  lacks  objectivity.  The  Hawkins  book,  the  most 
scholarly  and  promising,  covers  too  limited  a  field,  and  indeed  does 
not  purport  to  fill  the  need  which  its  title  suggests.  Were  it  to  be 
extended  and  given  a  less  polemic  nature  it  would  doubtless  become 
a  much  more  useful  text  than  the  volume  under  review  in  its  present 
form. 

ROSWELL  H.  JOHNSON. 

MARRIAGE  IN  THE  MODERN  MANNER.  By  Ira  S.  Wile  and  Mary  Day 
Winn.  New  York :  The  Century  Company,  1929.  285  p.  $2.00. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  of  describing  the  spirit  and  point  of  view 
of  this  book  is  to  repeat  its  dedication — ' '  to  those  who  find  increasing 
happiness  in  and  through  marriage."  In  interesting  and  popular 
style  the  authors,  beginning  with  a  discussion  of  the  present  situation 
in  which  the  family  finds  itself,  with  increasing  divorce  and  changing 
ideas  about  the  relation  between  men  and  women,  cover  in  a  simple 
and  practical  way  the  various  aspects  of  married  life.  The  chapter 
headings  will  describe  the  contents:  Why  Marry;  The  Evolution  of 
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the  Wife ;  The  First  Year ;  Sex  Communion ;  Health  and  the  Healthy 
Attitude  Toward  Disease;  Enter  a  Child;  Dollars  and  Sense;  The 
Wife  in  Business ;  The  Food  of  Romance ;  Holding  a  Husband ;  Hold- 
ing a  Wife;  In-Laws;  The  Other  Woman;  Growing  Apart;  Facing 
Divorce;  Keeping  Together. 

"Marriage  in  the  Modern  Manner"  is  addressed  to  the  very  gen- 
eral public  rather  than  to  the  social  worker,  or  the  physician,  or  the 
specialist  in  parental  education.  Its  subject-matter  is  so  simple  as 
often  to  appear  almost  obvious — but  then  the  great  truths  of  mar- 
riage often  are  obvious.  The  difficulty  is  in  their  application. 

KARL  DE  SCHWETNITZ. 

To  THE  PURE:  A  Study  of  Obscenity  and  the  Censor.  By  Morris  L. 
Ernst  and  William  Seagle.  New  York :  The  Viking  Press,  1929. 
321  p.  $3.00. 

One  reflects,  while  giving  attention  to  this  "simple  and  lively 
statement  of  the  facts  against  censorship"  as  it  is  described  by  the 
dust-cover,  on  the  unkind  Fate  that  led  the  Messrs.  Ernst  and  Seagle 
to  give  their  treatise  to  the  publisher  previous  to  the  trials  of  what 
have  so  far  been  the  two  most  celebrated  and  sympathetique  cases, 
in  these  parts,  of  censorship  and  law  enforcement.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  recent  actions  against  Mrs.  Mary  Ware  Dennett  and  Mrs. 
Margaret  Sanger's  Birth  Control  Clinic,  in  both  of  which  Mr.  Ernst 
conducted  the  defense. 

In  justice  to  the  genuine  interest  of  the  public  in  these  cases,  the 
authors  can  scarcely  escape  writing  at  least  a  supplement  to  their 
present  work;  neither  can  they  escape  a  certain  anti-climatic  effect 
due  to  their  already  having  trained  their  full  battery  of  heavy  artil- 
lery on  lesser  targets.  But  astute  gentlemen  such  as  these  will  no 
doubt  find  a  way  to  overcome  the  seeming  handicap  and  very  likely 
increase  the  sales  of  their  earlier  book. 

"To  the  Pure"  is  a  workmanlike  exposition  of  the  operations  of 
censorship,  mainly  as  it  relates  to  the  printed  word.  Other  aspects 
are  not  neglected,  however,  and  the  stage,  the  screen,  linear  and 
sculptured  art,  and  even  music,  least  accused,  but  far  from  innocent 
if  the  truth  is  known,  all  come  in  for  their  share  of  discussion.  Wide 
experience  and  careful  research  enable  the  authors  to  present  a  wealth 
of  evidence  to  prove  that,  no  matter  what  the  theoretical  virtues  of 
ideal  censorship,  it  has  been  hopelessly  muddled  in  its  actual  work- 
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ings,  when  and  wherever  practiced,  and  far  from  accomplishing 
its  aim. 

They  have  been  no  less  painstaking  in  studying  the  efforts  made 
by  intelligent  society  to  throw  light  on  the  problem  and  attain  for 
those  who  are  fitted  to  own  it,  freedom  of  expression. 

''What  is  obscenity?"  asks  the  introduction  to  the  book.  ''What 
are  the  standards  and  tests  which  determine  the  obscene?  Is  it  only 
a  matter  of  fashion?  Can  lewdness  be  regulated  by  statute?"  These 
are  difficult  questions,  unanswerable  conclusively  by  anyone  at  this 
time,  and  probably  never  so  long  as  the  human  equation  and  the 
adage  "one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison,"  must  be  reckoned 
with.  But  "To  the  Pure"  at  least  marshals  effectively  the  material 
from  which  answers  may  be  fashioned  experimentally,  each  to  his 
own  taste. 

In  conclusion  the  authors  offer  a  partial  solution  through  a  pro- 
posed statute  to  prohibit  the  sale  or  rental  of  pornographic  material 
to  persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  They  admit,  however,  that 
such  a  law  might  lead  to  still  greater  confusion  than  now  exists. 

The  final  paragraphs  of  the  book  are  worth  quoting  here,  since 
they  state  one  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  social  hygiene  movement. 

" .  .  .  .  we  have  faith  that  education,  through  school  and  home, 
will  prove  the  enduring  solution.  To  be  sure,  the  method  is  slow,  but 
its  benefits  are  lasting.  It  is  easier  to  form  the  plastic  child  mind  in 
the  habits  of  decency  than  to  rely  upon  censorship  legislation.  The 
very  existence  of  any  law  removes  from  the  parent  and  the  teacher 
that  very  pressure  which  is  necessary  to  spur  them  on  to  learn  the 
truth  and  impart  it  to  the  young. 

"At  its  best  any  law  will  only  make  distribution  of  pornography 
difficult  and  correspondingly  attractive.  The  censor,  like  the  spy 
and  the  agent  provocateur,  must  justify  his  existence  by  results;  he 
must  satisfy  his  employer.  Just  so  the  child  must  prove  his  liberation 
from  controls  by  circumventing  the  censor.  Only  the  adults  close 
to  the  child,  appreciating  that  ignorance  is  not  essential  to  reverence, 
can  treat  all  life  honestly,  destroy  the  real  obscenity  which  lies  in 
taboos,  and  talk  of  love  and  passion  as  the  highest  of  moralities, 
placing  them  on  a  plane  as  high  even  as  the  adoration  of  thrift,  the 
sanctity  of  work,  and  the  adulation  of  wealth." 

The  main  text  is  supported  by  several  appendices  quoting  indict- 
ments of  various  books,  with  lists  of  publications  prohibited  in  certain 
vicinities.  A  detailed  bibliography  is  also  appended.  J.  B.  P. 
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IF  PARENTS  ONLY  KNEW.  By  Elizabeth  Cleveland.  New  York:  W. 
W.  Norton  &  Co.,  1929.  153  p.  $1.75. 

In  this  day  we  need  messages  of  helpful  cooperation  between  teach- 
ers and  parents.  Teachers  know  more  than  most  parents  on  the 
technical  points  of  education,  hut  few  teachers  have  the  parents' 
experience  of  living  the  twenty-four  hour  day  with  the  child  and 
seeing  the  child  as  only  one  who  lives  with  him  can.  It  is  through 
teacher-parent  organizations  that  progress  may  be  made. 

Miss  Cleveland  has  attempted  to  tell  what  the  school  is  trying  to 
do  for  the  child  and  how  the  home  can  help.  Chapters  on  health, 
vocation,  recreation,  citizenship  and  character  are  included — we  miss 
one  in  the  field  of  religion,  omitted  perhaps  because  schools  do  not 
do  anything  thereon,  but  certainly  to  be  mentioned  when  discussing 
the  fields  of  activity  for  the  home. 

Each  chapter  has  a  list  of  suggested  activities  for  a  parent-teacher 
association  and  thought-provoking  questions  for  the  adult.  "Have 
my  children  plenty  of  time  to  play  ?  Are  they  learning  to  appreciate 
good  music  and  art  ?  Do  they  hear  discussion  of  current  events  ?  Do 
the  children  seem  to  be  making  an  effort  to  correct  their  own 
shortcomings  ? ' ' 

The  book  will  be  of  interest  to  parents  and  teachers.  May  it 
encourage  teachers  and  parents  to  write  more  of  this  kind  of  book. 

EDITH  MTTT.TTATJ.  ACHILLES. 

THE  CHILD  OF  CIRCUMSTANCE.  By  Albert  Wilson,  M.D.  New  York : 
William  Wood  &  Co.,  1929.  420  p.  $6.00. 

The  title  of  Dr.  Wilson's  book  "The  Child  of  Circumstance,  the 
Mystery  of  the  Unborn,"  does  not  adequately  describe  the  subject- 
matter  of  this  work,  which  deals  not  only  with  criminal  psychology, 
abnormal  mentality,  and  physiology,  but  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  penology  as  well.  Even  religion,  the  Freudian  philosophy 
and  neo-psychology  come  in  for  discussion.  Sketches  of  the  lives  and 
work  of  John  Howard  and  Elizabeth  Fry  are  likewise  included  in 
the  book.  Dr.  Wilson,  who  was  a  great  traveller  digresses  at  times 
to  describe  interesting  places  or  scenes  which  have  no  direct  bearing 
on  his  subject. 

The  Lombrosian  theory  of  a  born  criminal  type  which  could  be 
recognized  by  certain  physical  stigmata  would  seem  to  have  been 
exploded  by  the  late  Dr.  Goring.  It  seems  destined,  however,  to 
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continually  crop  up  in  a  slightly  different  form.  Some  of  the  newer 
criminologists  have  contended  that  criminal  tendencies  are  due  in  a 
large  measure  to  certain  glandular  trouble.  Dr.  Wilson,  while  regard- 
ing the  criminal  generally  as  a  "naughty  child,"  maintains  that  the 
low  grade,  violent  criminal  is  often  irresponsible  since  he  is  suffering 
from  the  arrested  evolution  and  development  of  the  brain.  Extensive 
study  of  the  human  brain  by  Dr.  Wilson  has  led  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  layer  of  neuroblasts  (the  round  nuclei,  externally  nearer  the 
surface  of  the  brain)  is  "the  main  representative  of  breed  and 
heredity,  and  the  deciding  factor  of  success  or  failure  in  life;  the 
deciding  factor  of  intellectual  power  and  force  of  character,  and 
equally  of  badness  or  goodness  in  the  individual's  career." 

England's  administration  of  criminal  justice,  which  is  generally 
conceded  to  be  about  the  fairest  and  best  in  the  world  today,  comes 
in  for  considerable  criticism.  He  regards  American  justice,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  "merely  a  matter  of  dollars,"  and  anything  good  in 
America  is  due  to  British  ancestry.  The  American  himself,  or  the 
Yankee,  he  describes  as  the  ' '  American  Indian,  a  little  more  bleached, 
clothed,  educated  and  intermarried  with  European  races." 

The  section  of  the  book  dealing  with  penology  contains  little  if 
anything  of  value  to  the  serious  student  of  the  subject.  The  author 
denies  at  the  outset  that  penology  is  a  science  and  in  this  he  is  prob- 
ably correct.  He  classes  penology  as  a  philosophy  which  means  that 
it  is  merely  a  yearning  for  right-doing  in  the  matter  of  punishment. 
He  describes  the  prisons  and  prison  systems  of  a  number  of  foreign 
countries  including  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Germany  and  the 
United  States.  The  descriptions  are  quite  sketchy  but  this  would 
not  be  so  bad  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  his  information  in  many 
instances  is  more  than  fifteen  years  old  and  in  some  it  goes  back  to 
1908.  For  example,  he  refers  to  Sing  Sing  as  being  in  the  process  of 
reformation  having  been  one  of  the  worst  prisons  in  the  world.  His 
information  comes  from  two  former  prisoners  who  were  there  more 
than  thirty  years  ago. 

On  the  whole,  the  book  is  not  one  which  will  materially  benefit  the 
student  of  criminology  or  penology.  As  to  the  psychiatrist  or  psy- 
chologist, we  prefer  not  to  speak. 

JAMES  M.  HEPBRON. 
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POVERTY.    By  Robert  Wilson  Kelso.    New  York:  Longman's,  1929. 
374  p.    $2.00. 

The  causes  of  Poverty  are  outlined  under  eleven  headings  and 
treated  so  by  chapters  in  the  book.  It  attempts  to  clarify  the  problem 
especially  by  seeing  it  in  a  sense  larger  than  dependency  and  the 
definition  given  is  broad  enough  to  be  of  interest  to  those  who  under 
the  title  of  social  hyperemists,  study  and  deal  with  humankind. 

Poverty  according  to  Kelso  is  "that  condition  of  living  in  which 
the  individual,  whether  from  lack  of  means  or  the  failure  to  apply 
them,  consistently  fails  to  maintain  himself,  and  those  properly 
dependent  upon  him,  on  a  plane  of  living  high  enough  to  insure 
continuous  bodily  and  mental  fitness  to  carry  on  permanently  in  his 
occupation  and  locality;  and  which  allows  him  and  them  to  live 
and  function  in  their  community  with  decency  and  self-respect." 

After  discussing  that  nature  of  poverty  and  laying  a  basis  for 
the  thesis  that  is  as  old  as  human  society  the  author  quotes  many 
studies  of  its  extent  in  modern  society. 

In  a  book  which  includes  so  broad  a  subject  as  the  causes  of  poverty 
it  is  probably  unavoidable  that  too  sweeping  generalizations  will  be 
made.  Many  now  trying  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  in  venereal 
disease  statistics  will  wince  to  read  "It  is  because  venereal  disease 
is  so  common  among  the  poor  that  its  undoubtedly  high  degree  of 
prevalence  is  dwelt  upon  here." 

Those  interested  in  getting  at  the  facts  concerning  problems  which 
the  social  hygiene  movement  is  attempting  to  solve,  will  want  to 
know  upon  what  basis  Mr.  Kelso  establishes  that  "the  sale  of  liquor 
is  an  essential  to  the  financial  success  of  commercialized  prostitution. ' ' 

The  volume  presents  a  wide  range  of  thought  provoking  subjects 
and  it  will  be  agreed  that  since  "to  provoke  thought"  is  Mr.  Kelso 's 
purpose  he  has  attained  it. 

CHARLES  E.  MINER. 

THE  CHILD  IN  AMERICA.    By  William  I.  Thomas  and  Dorothy  Swaine 

Thomas.    New  York:  Knopf,  1928.    583  p.    $6.50. 
"The  Child  in  America"  is  a  comprehensive  and  even  a  brilliant 
survey  of  the  child  study  guidance  and  welfare  programs  that  are 
being  carried  out  in  the  various  schools  and  clinics  throughout  the 
United  States. 
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The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  part  discusses  the 
type  of  maladjustment  found  in  children.  These  studies  consist  of 
case  histories  of  children  who  have  gone  to  secure  help  in  child 
guidance  clinics,  welfare  organizations  and  juvenile  courts.  Such 
problems  as  stealing,  persistent  disobedience,  untruthfulness,  patho- 
logical lying,  failures  in  school  in  the  cases  of  children  with  adequate 
intelligence,  emotionally  unstable  children — these  are  some  of  the 
types  of  maladjustment  which  are  discussed.  The  authors  conclude 
that  the  study  of  behavior  reactions  involves  two  causative  factors: 
the  organic  peculiarities  of  the  individual  and  the  learning  process, 
the  acquisition  of  habits  and  attitudes. 

The  second  part  consists  of  the  treatment  of  delinquency.  This 
constitutes  more  than  half  the  book.  The  authors  have  done  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  work  in  bringing  together  the  various 
methods  of  treating  maladjustments  and  delinquencies  in  community 
organizations,  in  the  school  and  in  the  home,  and  the  methods  used 
by  the  moral  teacher  and  the  psychologist. 

It  seems  to  me,  although  I  am  willing  to  admit  I  may  be  somewhat 
biased  because  of  my  profession,  the  authors  have  not  given  enough 
value  to  the  psychiatric  approach  in  the  study  and  treatment  of 
maladjusted  children.  They  say,  after  discussing  a  psychiatric  case : 

"It  will  be  noticed  that  this  carefully  guarded  and  mystically 
expressed  psychiatric  approach  favors  the  exploration  of  emotional 
life,  confessions,  interviews,  soul-moulding,  regeneration,  and  is,  in 
part,  a  program  designed  to  develop  'personality-consciousness.' 
A  consciousness  of  self,  an  awareness  of  one's  status  and  social 
relationships,  is  very  important,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  a 
systematic  mass  inquisition  into  psychopathic  traits,  the  direction 
of  the  attention  of  the  total  school  population  inward  and  toward 
the  discovery  of  possible  abnormalities  and  anomalies,  has  not  mis- 
chievous implications.  Self-analysis  and  indwelling,  beyond  the 
point  where  this  contributes  to  the  development  and  regulation  of 
activity  projects,  is  in  itself  a  pathological  tendency.  There  is 
evidence  that  dwelling  on  disturbing  mental  conflicts  is  favorable  to 
their  continuance  and  that  activity  projects,  removing  the  attention 
from  them,  is  the  device  favorable  to  recuperation.  This  is  apparent 
in  many  children  showing  behavior  difficulties. ' ' 

And  again  in  discussing  the  influence  of  the  mental  hygiene  work 
for  college  students  at  Yale  the  authors  have  the  following  to  say : 
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"The  Yale  experience,  where  the  attendance  at  the  discussions 
fell  off  at  the  successive  meetings  but  the  proportion  of  those  coming 
repeatedly  increased,  probably  means,  as  interpreted  in  the  report, 
that  there  was  a  selection  of  those  having  personality  difficulties, 
but  it  is  also  possible  that  these  mass  conferences  were  facilitating  the 
formation  of  a  group  of  introverts.  It  is  known  that  young  people 
and  people  in  general  have  little  resistance  to  suggestion,  that  fashions 
of  thought  and  fashions  of  dress  spread  through  conversation  and 
imitation,  and  that  any  form  of  behavior  may  be  normalized  through 
conversation  and  participation  of  numbers.  The  current  conver- 
sations about  psychoanalysis  and  the  vocabulary  of  this  cult  are 
working  in  this  way  on  the  population.  Young  people  are  beginning 
to  normalize  their  pathological  traits  or  to  claim  them  if  they  do 
not  possess  them.  'I  am,'  they  say,  'an  unstable  personality  and 
the  ordinary  reactions  are  not  to  be  anticipated  from  me.'  In  this 
way  the  method  of  psychoanalysis  has  possibilities  of  unstabilizing 
as  well  as  stabilizing. 

"The  whole  question  of  what  factors  in  a  treatment  process  of 
this  sort  lead  to  successful  adjustment  is  an  important  one.  Does 
the  analysis  itself,  the  process  of  becoming  'personality-conscious,' 
produce  the  adjustment?  To  what  extent  must  changes  in  situations 
and  activities  be  associated  with  the  analysis?  Finally,  in  what 
proportions  do  adjustments  take  place  concomitantly  with  changing 
situations  and  activities  and  without  the  process  of  analysis? 

"The  lack  of  a  standardized  approach  makes  answers  to  these 
questions  impossible  at  the  present  time.  Treatment  plans  which 
deal  with  behavior  by  working  from  the  psychic  processes  outward 
must  always  face  a  certain  indefiniteness  (see  Chapter  XIII)." 

Here  we  have  the  ancient  demand  for  statistics  where  statistics 
are  probably  not  to  be  had.  The  discussion  of  the  mental  tests,  their 
function  in  the  school  and  treatment  of  children  is  very  good. 

Part  three  consists  of  a  discussion  of  the  personality  testing 
approach,  the  psychiatric  approach,  etc.  The  authors  have  covered 
the  field  with  great  care  and  have  written  their  results  in  an  interest- 
ing and  effective  way.  The  book  is  an  encyclopedia  of  knowledge 
for  those  who  wish  to  know  and  understand  the  child  study  work  in 
America. 

SMILEY  BLANTON,  M.D. 
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SOME  EFFECTS  OF  A  STATE  LAW  REQUIRING 

DELAY  BEFORE  A  MARRIAGE  LICENSE 

IS  ISSUED1 

PAUL   POPENOE 
Human  Betterment  Foundation,  Pasadena,  California 

Provision  for  a  delay  of  a  few  days  after  application,  be- 
fore a  marriage  license  is  issued,  has  long  been  recognized, 
by  thoughtful  students  as  an  important  factor  making  for 
better  marriages.  At  latest  published  accounts2  (prior  to  the 
1928-1929  legislative  sessions)  eight  states  had  such  laws. 
California  required  3  days '  notice ;  5  days  were  demanded  in 
Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Wisconsin ;  only  2  in  New  Jersey. 

In  addition  to  these,  Delaware,  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont 
stipulated  for  a  delay  after  the  issuance  of  a  license,  before 
celebration  of  a  marriage — a  stipulation  that  is  of  little  im- 
portance, since  it  is  not  easily  enforceable.  Georgia  had  a 
law,  to  be  mentioned  later,  requiring  5  days'  delay  but  apply- 
ing only  to  minors. 

The  California  statute  (significantly  called,  in  popular  par- 

1  Presented    at    the    seventeenth    annual    meeting    of    the    Eugenics    Research 
Association,  June  1,  1929.     (See  addendum  on  p.  512.) 

2  Richmond,  Mary  E.,  and  Fred  8.  Hall.    Marriage  and  the  State.     New  York: 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1929. 
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lance,  the  gin-marriage  law)  went  into  effect  July  27,  1927. 
It  affected  only  the  remaining  5  months  of  that  year,  therefore. 

There  was  a  decrease  of  3,177  in  the  number  of  marriage 
licenses3  issued  in  California  in  1927  as  compared  with  1926. 
The  actual  figures  are  53,487  against  56,664.  This  decrease 
was  ascribed  by  almost  everyone  who  studied  it,  to  the  effect 
of  the  new  law. 

That  this  explanation  is  the  correct  one,  at  least  in  large 
part,  is  indicated  by  the  figures  for  the  three  adjoining  states, 
all  of  which  showed  unexpected  increases  as  if  people  from 
California  were  coming  across  the  line  to  get  married. 

The  figures  for  Arizona4  showed  an  increase  of  882  over  the 
preceding  year,  but  more  than  one-half  of  this  increase  was 
in  the  two  counties  bordering  California  and  easily  reached 
by  railway,  namely,  Yuma  and  Mohave.  Yuma  showed  an 
increase  of  500  marriages  while  the  adjoining  Imperial 
County,  California,  reported  a  decrease  of  216. 

The  figures  for  Oregon5  showed  an  increase  of  277,  but 
again  more  than  half  of  this  increase  was  in  the  three  counties 
(Jackson,  Josephine  and  Klamath — none  of  them  a  populous 
county)  bordering  on  California. 

The  figures  for  Nevada6  showed  an  increase  of  1,170,  which 
means  that  the  number  of  marriages  in  the  state  almost 
doubled.  Most  of  this  increase,  980  to  be  exact,  was  in  Reno. 
The  rest  was  almost  all  in  the  counties  bordering  California. 

While  every  state  normally  shows  periodic  fluctuations  in 
the  number  of  marriages,  this  drop  in  California  in  the  year 
of  restrictive  legislation,  paralleled  by  the  rise  in  the  three 
adjoining  states  and  particularly  in  the  border  counties  of 

3  Department  of  Commerce,  preliminary  report  on  marriage  and  divorce  for 
California,  1927.  (Issued  Aug.  31,  1928.) 

*  Department  of  Commerce,  preliminary  report  on  marriage  and  divorce  for 
Arizona,  1927.  (Issued  July  17,  1928.) 

5  Department  of  Commerce,  preliminary  report  on  marriage   and  divorce  for 
Oregon,  1927.     (Issued  June  25,  1928.) 

6  Department  of  Commerce,  preliminary  report  on  marriage  and   divorce  for 
Nevada,  1927.     (Issued  May  14,  1928.) 
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those  states,  gives  strong  support  to  the  belief  (which  is 
expressed  even  in  the  United  States  census  report)  that  the 
law  was  primarily  responsible.  The  decrease  seems  to  have 
continued,  the  figures  for  1928 7  showing  that  only  46,945 
marriages  were  performed  in  California,  or  nearly  10,000 
less  than  in  1926. 

The  loss  in  California  is  greater  than  the  gain  in  the  ad- 
joining states,  however,  there  being  a  deficit  of  790  marriages 
in  1927  on  this  basis.  Since  there  are  normally  more  mar- 
riages in  each  succeeding  year  in  a  growing  population,  not 
all  the  increase  in  Arizona,  Nevada  and  Oregon  can  be  ascribed 
to  law-evaders  from  California.  On  a  rough  estimate  there 
must  be  1,000  or  more  marriages  unaccounted  for  in  the  Cali- 
fornia deficit  for  1927.  Some  of  these  probably  were  cele- 
brated in  other  states,  but  it  is  a  reasonable  supposition  that 
many  of  them  actually  represent  marriages  that  would  have 
occurred  without  the  law,  but  were  given  up  under  the  law. 
If  so,  few  would  suppose  that  society  is  the  worse  off  for  the 
abandonment  of  these  particular  marriages. 

In  California  as  in  twenty  other  states,  the  clerk  issuing 
licenses  is  paid  only  by  salary,  so  that  it  is  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  him  personally  whether  he  issues  a  license  or 
not.  The  state  is  the  loser  by  say  15,000  marriage  licenses 
to  date,  at  $2  each,  or  $30,000.  The  justice  of  the  peace 
who  celebrates  a  wedding  collects  a  $5  fee,  the  clergyman 
collects  what  he  can  but  probably  would  average  as  well, 
so  there  is  another  loss  here  of  say  $75,000.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  jewelers,  florists  and  clothing  stores  must  be  con- 
sidered. Apparently,  this  is  a  law  that  " hurts  business," 
and  therefore  is  guilty  of  the  unforgivable  sin. 

It  is  not  suprising,  then,  that  three  bills  to  repeal  the 
law  were  introduced  at  the  session  of  the  legislature  during 
the  past  winter.  The  southern  California  branch  of  the 
American  Eugenics  Society,  and  other  agencies,  came  to  the 
support  of  the  law,  and  it  was  not  repealed.  Presumably 

7  Letter  from  state  registrar  of  vital  statistics,  dated  March  12,  1929. 
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another  attempt  on  it  from  the  same  sources — particularly 
the  justices  of  the  peace — will  be  made  at  the  next  legislature. 
The  same  story  has  been  told  in  other  states.  Nebraska 
in  1923  adopted  a  law  requiring  10  days'  notice.  The  course 
of  true  love  here  is  told  in  the  following  table8  of  the  number 
of  marriages  per  1,000  of  total  population  in  that  state : 

1922 9.35 

1923 6.82 

1924 3.12 

1925 5.90 

1926 6.98 

1927 7.02 

The  law  was  repealed  in  1924.  While  it  lasted,  the  number  of 
marriages  seems  to  have  been  not  more  than  one-half  of  what 
might  be  called  normal.  Evidently  the  jump  from  no  notice 
at  all  to  10  days'  notice  was  too  great.  The  tenor  of  protest 
may  be  judged  from  this  letter9  written  to  the  governor  of 
the  state  by  an  attorney : 

This  provision  has  deprived  Douglas  County  of  from 
$7,000  to  $10,000  a  year  in  license  and  marriage  fees.  It 
has  accomplished  110  useful  purpose  whatsoever,  but  has 
proved  an  added  burden  to  the  taxpayer  and  an  obstacle 
to  the  parson,  the  jeweler,  the  hotel  owner,  amusement 
man,  furniture  dealer  and  every  other  business  man  in 
our  large  cities. 

The  case  of  Georgia  is  particularly  instructive.10  The  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  marriage  licenses  in  a  year,  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year,  is  as  follows  :n 

8  Department  of  Commerce,   Bureau   of   the   Census.      Marriage   and   Divorce, 
1926.     Washington,  D.  C.,   1928.     Figures   for   1927  are  from  the   Department 
of  Commerce,  preliminary  report  on  marriage  and  divorce  for  Nebraska,   1927. 
(Issued  May  11,  1928.) 

9  Quoted  from  Marriage  and  the  State,  p.  117. 

10  See   also    a    letter   from   B.    M.    Harper,    state    geographer    of    Florida,    in 
Eugenical  News,  11(2)  :30,  February,  1926.     He  points  out  that,  although  the 
Georgia  law  was  in  effect  only  five  months  in  1924,  marriages  in  the  western 
edge   of   the   state   were    20   per   cent   fewer   in    1924,   while    marriages   in    the 
adjoining  eastern  edge  of  Alabama  showed  an  increase  of  16  per  cent. 

11  Marriage  and  Divorce,   1926.     Figures  for   1927   are  from   Department  of 
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1923 +2,136 

1924 —5,486 

1925 — 4,396 

1926 +  389 

1927 +1,963 

It  is  easy  to  infer  that  in  1924  a  law  went  into  effect  requiring 
5  days'  notice  before  a  license  was  issued.  This  seems  to 
have  cost  the  state  nearly  10,000  marriages,  but  by  1926  it 
appears  that  the  panic  had  been  checked  and  the  situation 
was  reapproaching  normalcy.  However,  in  1927  the  legis- 
lature amended  the  law  to  make  it  apply  only  to  minors. 

The  history  of  Michigan  is  similar.  It  adopted  a  bill  for 
delay  before  issuance  of  license  in  1925.  The  figures  of 
licenses12  issued  are: 

1922 43,561 

1923 49,569 

1924 49,788 

1925 46,276 

1926 39,788 

1927 36,276 

Without  going  further  into  the  histories  of  individual  states, 
which  would  only  confirm  the  point  that  has  already  been 
made,  it  is  evident  that  the  adoption  of  so  innocent-appearing 
a  law  as  one  requiring  a  few  days '  notice  of  intention  to  wed 
has  a  quick  and  marked  effect  on  the  marriage  rate  of  the 
state  in  question.  While  the  fluctuations  cannot  all  be  said 
to  be  due  to  the  law,  for  some  of  them  might  have  occurred 
anyway  for  other  reasons,  the  picture  is  too  similar  in  each 
state  to  make  it  possible  to  doubt  the  reality  of  the  result. 

Why  should  residents  of  San  Francisco,  California,  desire 
to  go  to  Reno,  Nevada,  or  residents  of  Los  Angeles,  California, 
insist  on  journeying  to  Yuma,  Arizona,  to  be  married  after 

Commerce,  preliminary  report  on  marriage  and  divorce  for  Georgia,  1927. 
(Issued  December  19,  1928.) 

12  Marriage  and  Divorce,  1926.  Figures  for  1927  are  from  Department  of 
Commerce,  preliminary  report  on  marriage  and  divorce  for  Michigan,  1927. 
(Issued  May  16,  1928.) 
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a  law  is  passed  that  requires  3  days'  notice  of  intention? 
Obviously  it  is  not  the  saving  in  time,  for  the  journey  takes 
time  and  the  extra  expense  would  much  more  than  offset 
what  is  saved.  The  only  reasonable  supposition  is  that  the 
motive  is  usually  to  avoid  publicity.  The  man  and  woman 
who  will  travel  500  miles  to  marry  rather  than  have  the  news- 
papers announce  3  days  before  the  event,  that  they  intend  to 
do  so,  must  have  a  strong  reason  for  shunning  premature 
publicity. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  that  the  infantile  and  asinine  cus- 
toms that  too  often  surround  weddings  are  distasteful  enough 
to  force  such  an  escape.  But  most  people  will  think  it  probable 
that  in  a  majority  of  cases  one  or  other  of  the  prospective 
partners  believes  publicity  would  impair  the  prospect  of  being 
married  at  all;  and  such  investigation  as  has  been  made 
seems  to  bear  out  this  common-sense  assumption. 

The  report  from  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation13  cites  a 
number  of  specific  instances  of  hasty  and  ill-advised  marriages 
that  were  abandoned  as  the  result  of  requirement  of  advance 
notice,  and  further  remarks : 

In  a  general  way,  we  have  been  able  to  observe  from 
our  examination  of  the  output  of  four  newspaper  clipping 
services  over  a  period  of  six  years,  that  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  elopements,  midnight  marriage  ceremonies, 
joy-ride  solemnizations,  and  annulment  petitions  have 
been  reported  in  the  newspapers  from  sections  of  the 
country  that  have  no  advance  notice  law  than  from  those 
having  such  a  law. 

If  so,  then  the  state  must  consider  seriously  whether  it 
will  let  the  loss  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  revenue  out- 
weigh the  protection  of  the  home.  If  the  total  cash  loss 
to  California  from  its  gin-marriage  law  amounted  to  $100,000 
a  year  (which  is  probably  twice  the  actual  figure),  can  not 
a  state  with  an  assessed  valuation  of  more  than  eight  billions 
in  property  stand  such  a  loss  for  a  few  years  while  conditions 

13  Marriage  and  the  State,  pp.  112-115. 
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are  readjusting  themselves?  How  much  is  it  worth  to  the 
state  to  prevent  several  hundred  undesirable  marriages  each 
year,  many  of  which  will  end  in  additional  burdens  for  the 
taxpayers  as  well  as  in  a  much  more  important  increase  in 
misery  and  the  deterioration  of  the  monogamous  ideal? 

If  the  facts  could  be  known,  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
gin-marriage  law  would  be  found,  in  the  long  run,  to  be  an 
actual  money-saver  to  the  state,  by  the  number  of  future 
divorce  and  annulment  cases,  delinquency  and  probation  cases, 
that  it  prevents. 

The  differences  in  emotional  attitudes  and  points  of  view 
toward  marriage  are  so  great  that  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  make  any  general  statement  to  which  all  serious  students 
of  the  subject  will  agree.  But  certainly  the  proposition  that 
marriage  ought  to  be  entered  into  more  thoughtfully  would 
command  more  nearly  unanimous  assent  than  almost  any 
other  that  might  be  suggested. 

Here  is  one  simple,  definite,  practicable  measure  that  any 
state  can  put  into  effect  at  once,  which  will  insure  greater 
premeditation  in  many  cases,  and  will  diminish  hasty  mar- 
riages, freak  marriages,  drunken  marriages,  runaway  mar- 
riages, fraudulent  marriages  and  most  of  the  other  types 
of  marriage  which  are  a  menace  socially  as  well  as  a  threat 
to  individual  welfare.  It  will  do  so  without  jeopardizing  a 
single  real  interest  of  the  state  or  of  the  individuals  who  are 
about  to  be  married. 

The  supposed  injury  to  the  pocketbooks  of  greedy  third 
parties  may  be  disregarded;  marriage  is  not  an  institution 
that  was  devised  primarily  for  their  benefit.  Fees  for  civil 
marriages  might  well  be  abolished  and  justices  of  the  peace 
put  on  a  salary  basis.  This  would  probably  make  for  better 
government  in  every  way  and  would  also  remove  the  opposi- 
tion of  these  officials  to  a  law  requiring  notice  before  marriage. 
Only  the  feelings  of  jewelers,  florists  and  their  kindred  would 
then  remain  to  be  assuaged,  and  time  would  probably  heal 
even  these  deep  and  painful  wounds,  since  the  experience  of 
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Georgia  suggests  that  after  a  few  years  of  flurry  the  popula- 
tion gradually  adjusts  itself  to  the  new  and  revolutionary 
state  of  affairs  and  resigns  itself  to  marrying  without  being 
ashamed  to  have  the  fact  known. 

Beyond  this,  of  course,  the  real  remedy  is  such  education 
of  public  opinion  as  will  lead  to  taking  marriage  more  seri- 
ously. For  this  reason,  states  which  now  have  laws  requiring 
notice  of  intent  should  make  a  vigorous  fight  to  protect  these 
laws  against  the  assaults  of  selfish  interests.  The  more  states 
adopt  such  laws,14  the  easier  it  will  be  to  save  the  laws  from 
what  appears  to  be  inevitably  early  hostility.  The  American 
Eugenics  Society  has  already  made  the  adoption  of  such  a 
law  in  every  state  a  part  of  its  platform.  Other  agencies 
interested  in  the  conservation  of  the  family  might  w^ell  con- 
sider the  same  action.15 

VENEREAL  DISEASE  AS  A  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  PROBLEM  * 

MATTHIAS  NICOLL,  JR.,  M.D. 
Commissioner  of  Health,  State  of  New  York 

It  has  usually  been  the  custom  for  the  Commissioner  of 
Health  to  address  these  conferences  on  topics  pertaining  to 
public  health  policy,  relationship  between  health  officers  and 
medical  practitioners,  and  other  subjects  of  more  or  less 
academic  interest.  This  ground  having  been  fairly  well  cov- 
ered it  seems  to  me  wise  to  speak  at  this  time  on  one  of 
the  specific  public  health  problems,  regarding  which  there  is 
an  ever-increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  people  generally, 
a  great  deal  of  discussion,  and  until  recently  comparatively 
little  accomplishment :  The  Control  of  Venereal  Diseases. 

14  The  existing  laws  and  decisions  in  all  states,  bearing   on   this   point,   are 
summarized   conveniently   in   a   manual   by   Geoffrey   May,    Marriage   Laws   and 
Decisions  in  the  United  States.     New  York:    Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1929. 

15  See  addendum  on  p.  512. 

*  Read  at  the  Annual  Conference  of  Public  Health  Officers  and  Nurses,  Sara- 
toga Springs,  N.  Y.,  June  25,  1929. 
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The  advent  of  the  World  War  and  the  vital  necessity  for 
raising  an  army  as  physically  fit  as  possible,  may  be  said 
to  mark  the  date  of  activity  by  public  health  officials  in  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  these  diseases.  Up  to  that  time 
very  little  intelligent  effort  had  been  made  in  that  direction 
in  this  country,  and  discussion  of  them  outside  of  strictly 
medical  circles  was  taboo.  No  reputable  newspaper  would 
risk  shocking  its  readers  by  referring  to  syphilis  and  gonor- 
rhea. Lecturers  discussed  them  with  bated  breath,  many 
apologies,  and  a  feeling  of  dread  that  they  might  be  criticized 
for  indecency.  A  very  great  change  has  come  over  the  public 
mind  since  then,  and  as  regards  at  least  one  of  these  diseases — 
syphilis — there  is  much  freedom  of  speech,  writing  and  the 
adoption  of  measures  for  control,  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
With  respect  to  the  other  principal  one — gonococcus  infec- 
tion— there  is  still  and  probably  will  always  be  a  great  deal 
more  reticence.  It  would  be  idle  to  discuss  at  length  the 
reasons  for  this  attitude.  They  are  doubtless  perfectly  well 
known  to  this  audience.  Suffice  to  say  that  syphilis  has  a 
historic  background,  and  has  unquestionably  exerted  a  marked 
influence  on  the  course  of  civilization.  It  has  ravaged  mighty 
armies  of  invasion.  It  has  affected  the  course  of  events  by 
attacking  the  brains  of  those  who  control  the  destinies  of  a 
people.  It  has  wrecked  philosophers,  poets,  artists,  musicians, 
and  other  professional  leaders,  and  snuffed  out  their  pro- 
ductivity at  the  very  height  of  their  greatness.  It  has  come 
to  be  recognized  that  the  acquisition  of  this  disease  is  very 
frequently  not  the  result  of  a  voluntary  act,  or  even  of  sexual 
relations,  and  that  thousands  of  its  victims  are  paying  the 
price  of  the  ignorance,  folly  or  misfortune  of  their  forbears. 
The  ultimate  victims  of  gonococcus  infection  have  in  large 
part  been  women  who,  often  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
have  suffered  through  all  the  ages  from  chronic  invalidism, 
mutilating  operations,  sterility  and  the  horrors  of  having 
their  children  blinded  for  life.  Largely  as  a  consequence 
of  this  difference  of  attitude  toward  these  diseases,  we  are 
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unquestionably  accomplishing  definite  results  in  the  control 
of  syphilis  and  its  effects,  while  with  respect  to  gonococcus 
infection  it  requires  an  extreme  optimism  not  possessed  by 
many  of  us,  to  perceive  any  marked  progress. 

In  1918  the  State  Department  of  Health  set  up  a  Division 
of  Venereal  Disease,  now  called  Social  Hygiene,  which  was 
assisted  for  several  years  by  federal  subsidy.  The  activities 
of  this  division  are  constantly  increasing,  especially  in  the 
field  of  public  health  education,  and  by  the  establishment 
and  administration  of  54  public  clinics  and  treatment  centers 
located  at  strategic  points  throughout  the  state.  Prompt  and 
efficient  diagnostic  service  is  furnished  by  state  and  local 
laboratories,  and  arsenicals  are  distributed  free  to  the  clinics 
and  the  medical  profession  on  request.  Wassermann  and 
other  blood  tests  have  been  increasing  yearly  and  numbered 
nearly  600,000  last  year.  Qualified  state  lecturers  give  courses 
of  instruction  to  selected  groups  of  men  and  women.  Such 
lectures  numbered  over  a  thousand  last  year,  totaled  over 
7,000  for  the  past  nine  years,  and  reached  nearly  a  million 
people.  In  addition,  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Social 
Hygiene  publishes  pamphlets  which  have  been  distributed  to 
the  laity,  students,  nurses  and  medical  practitioners,  to  the 
number  of  over  three  and  one-half  millions  during  this  period. 

In  the  case  of  no  other  infectious  disease  is  the  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge  fraught  with  more  opposition  than  in  that 
of  the  venereal  diseases.  Public  opinion  is  always  very  diffi- 
cult to  gauge.  It  is  frequently  a  matter  of  geography,  racial 
tendencies,  or  inheritance.  In  a  country  such  as  ours,  with 
its  lack  of  homogeneity,  all  these  factors  are  at  work,  resulting 
in  conflict  of  thought  which  adds  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of 
imparting  public  knowledge.  As  an  example,  one  need  only 
cite  the  recent  occurrence  of  a  gray-haired  mother  of  grown 
sons  being  haled  into  court  and  convicted  of  obscenity  for 
having  written  a  pamphlet  which  has  been  in  existence  for 
ten  or  more  years,  largely  made  use  of  by  educators  in  social 
hygiene  and  which  had  its  origin  in  the  desire  of  a  woman 
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to  tell  her  children  the  truth,  and  knew  no  other  way  of  doing 
it.  While  our  theaters  and  current  literature  abound  in  the 
presentation  of  subjects  relating  to  abnormal  sex  psychology 
for  the  edification  of  the  younger  generation  and  unquestion- 
ably to  the  detriment  of  their  morals,  and  this  with  little  or 
no  protest  by  the  public  or  the  rapidly  growing  army  of 
censors,  in  such  centers  of  learning  as  Boston  the  classic 
work  of  a  great  philosopher  and  cynic,  deceased  175  years, 
has  recently  been  discovered  to  be  obscene,  an  offense  against 
decency,  and  placed  on  the  index.  One  is  inclined  to  hope 
that  Voltaire — however  little  he  may  have  deserved  it — 
achieved  immortality,  and  that  somewhere  in  space  his  carp- 
ing soul  enjoys  modern  publicity  for  a  classic  long  since 
become  unfashionable  and  which  in  spite  of  its  unquestioned 
grossness,  at  least  pointed  a  moral,  in  contrast  to  the  works 
of  our  recent  writers  who  cast  the  glamour  of  poetry  over 
abnormal  psychology  for  the  gratification  of  morbid  minds. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  state  that  a  public  health  official 
is  not  a  censor  of  morals.  That  field  belongs  to  the  churches, 
the  family  and  the  home,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
question  of  morals  should  be  so  inextricably  woven  with  that 
of  the  suppression  of  venereal  diseases.  Notwithstanding 
the  repeated  pleas  of  health  officials  that  they  be  included  in 
the  same  category  as  other  infectious  diseases,  in  my  opinion 
that  attitude  of  mind  will  never  be  brought  about.  Even  in 
England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  with  a  substratum 
of  thought  less  puritanical  in  character  than  that  which  exists 
in  America,  it  has  not  been  acquired. 

"Mankind  has  ever  been  ready  to  discuss  matters  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  their  importance,  so  that  the  more  closely 
a  question  is  felt  to  touch  the  heart  of  all  of  us,  the  more 
incumbent  it  is  considered  upon  prudent  people  to  profess 
that  it  does  not  exist,  to  frown  it  down,  to  tell  it  to  hold  its 
tongue,  to  maintain  that  it  had  long  been  finally  settled  so 
that  there  is  nowr  no  question  concerning  it." — Samuel  Butler. 
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In  spite  of  these  various  obstacles,  there  can  be  no  question 
but  that  public  health  education  in  social  hygiene  is  producing 
results  certainly  among  the  younger  generation  and  the  more 
intelligent  class  of  people. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  when  my  predecessor  Doctor  Biggs 
had  the  clause  regarding  venereal  infection  inserted  in  the 
marriage  license  to  which  all  candidates  for  matrimony  must 
subscribe,  a  good  deal  of  criticism  and  not  a  little  amusement 
were  aroused  at  his  expense,  the  contention  being  that  no  one 
would  pay  any  attention  to  the  requirements,  and  that  can- 
didates for  marriage  would  swear  falsely  regarding  it.  Never- 
theless, experience  has  shown  that  this  provision  of  law  has 
accomplished  the  results  which  were  intended;  namely,  to 
warn  mothers  of  the  state  of  the  importance  of  having  clean 
mates  for  their  daughters,  and  that  a  casual  examination  of 
prospective  bridegrooms  to  determine  whether  these  diseases 
were  present  means  absolutely  nothing  without  a  thorough 
laboratory  test. 

Regarding  the  control  of  prostitution  as  a  public  health 
measure,  the  enforcement  of  such  laws  as  are  now  on  the 
statute  books  is  entirely  unsatisfactory.  Under  the  Penal 
Law  when  a  vagrant  is  arrested  in  a  large  city  examinations 
are  made  fairly  constantly  and  thoroughly  to  determine  the 
presence  or  absence  of  venereal  disease,  and  persons  needing 
it  are  sent  for  treatment  until  they  are  cured,  or  are  no 
longer  infectious.  In  the  smaller  cities,  towns  and  villages, 
such  patients  are  turned  over  to  the  custody  of  the  health 
officer.  There  is  usually  no  place  to  send  them  and  no  pro- 
vision to  pay  for  their  treatment,  although  theoretically  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  health  officer  to  furnish  such  treatment, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  extra  remuneration  and  in  view  of 
the  small  salary  generally  paid  him,  he  is  naturally  loath  to 
undertake.  Many  infected  prostitutes  are  plying  their  trade 
not  as  formerly  in  segregated  districts  of  large  cities,  but  in 
outlying  sections,  towns  and  villages,  making  disreputable 
roadhouses  or  houses  of  assignation  their  places  of  business. 
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When  such  places  are  raided,  on  complaint,  usually  by  the 
state  police,  the  inmates  are  generally  brought  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  occasionally  fined  but  nearly  always  discharged 
with  the  warning  to  leave  town,  which  they  invariably  do, 
to  conduct  their  business  in  some  other  outlying  district.  In 
some  instances  they  are  confined  in  county  jails,  where  as 
a  rule  there  are  meager  or  no  facilities  for  treatment.  Un- 
fortunately, and  not  infrequently,  a  physician  will  give  a 
woman  what  amounts  to  a  certificate  of  freedom  from  venereal 
disease — an  act  forbidden  by  the  Public  Health  Law.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  at  this  time,  that  a  physician,  whether 
a  health  officer  or  not,  who  certifies  that  a  prostitute  is  clean 
is  not  only  a  lawbreaker  but  is  acting  as  an  enemy  to  the 
public  health.  He  knows  that  his  certificate  means  nothing 
and  gives  it  for  pay  in  the  interest  of  his  client's  business. 
I  have  in  my  possession,  from  the  records  of  the  state 
police,  a  number  of  highly  instructive  accounts  of  court  pro- 
ceedings followed  in  cases  of  women  taken  in  raids  on  disrepu- 
table roadhouses.  In  a  large  percentage  of  cases  casual  or 
no  examinations  are  made  as  prescribed  by  law.  In  many 
instances  a  small  fine  is  imposed  and,  as  already  stated,  the 
women  advised  to  get  out  of  town.  In  some  cases  they  are 
placed  under  suspended  sentence  as  a  result  of  their  agree- 
ment to  choose  a  physician  from  whom  they  shall  receive 
treatment.  Such  treatment  is  frequently  not  given,  or  is 
administered  for  too  short  a  time  to  be  of  any  value.  Not 
one  of  us  would  wish  to  see  these  unfortunate  women  punished 
more  severely  than  they  are  at  present.  They  should  be 
treated  simply  as  patients  and  as  a  menace  to  the  public 
health.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  making  a  living 
from  the  white  slaves,  whom  they  control  body  and  soul, 
should  receive  the  full  penalty  of  the  law,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
should  be  far  more  severe  than  is  now  prescribed.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  women,  and  of  late  years  men,  who  make 
it  a  practice  to  procure  prostitutes  largely  recruited  from 
among  more  or  less  unsophisticated  country  girls,  are  plying 
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their  trade  almost  without  let  or  hindrance.  The  nature  of 
man  cannot  be  changed  by  law.  Bacchus  and  Venus  have 
always  been  on  the  friendliest  terms,  and  certainly  no  intelli- 
gent human  being  in  his  right  senses  would  voluntarily  subject 
himself  to  the  risk  of  contracting  venereal  disease,  of  which 
he  has  been  told  the  danger. 

It  was  hoped  by  those  most  interested  in  this  subject  that 
a  nation-wide  abstention  from  excessive  indulgence  in  alcohol 
would  noticeably  diminish  the  incidence  of  venereal  disease. 
Unfortunately  up  to  the  present  time  there  has  not  been  an 
opportunity  to  corroborate  this  theory. 

I  trust  that  what  I  have  said  will  not  lead  you  to  infer 
that  while  the  control  of  venereal  disease  is  an  extremely 
difficult  problem  it  is  not  by  any  means  a  hopeless  one.  Pos- 
sibly our  greatest  triumph  thus  far  consists  in  the  treatment 
and  care  of  syphilis  and  its  inevitable  consequences.  The 
mortality  rate  for  general  paresis  of  the  insane  reached  its 
peak  in  this  country  in  1917,  the  same  year  as  in  Great  Britain, 
and  it  has  since  fallen  progressively  each  year  in  Great 
Britain  and  New  York  State,  the  present  rate  here  being  just 
one-half  of  that  in  1917.  Pollock  has  estimated  the  economic 
loss  in  New  York  State  of  last  year  on  account  of  this  post- 
syphilitic  condition  to  be  approximately  $16,000,000.  "With  the 
general  use  of  specific  therapy  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis,  not 
only  on  the  part  of  public  health  officials  but  by  the  general 
medical  profession,  we  should  be  able  to  look  forward  to  the 
time,  not  far  distant,  when  general  paresis  will  be  a  disease  of 
rare  occurrence.  I  need  not  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  syphilis  is  one  of  the  commonest  causes  of  cardiac  and 
arterial  diseases,  the  incidence  of  which  is  constantly  increas- 
ing and  constitutes  today  the  most  common  cause  of  death. 
Persistent  treatment  of  known  syphilis  will  go  far  to  diminish 
invalidism  and  premature  death  from  this  class  of  diseases. 
The  State  Department  of  Health  through  the  Social  Hygiene 
Division  is  treating  and  has  treated  a  large  number  of  known 
syphilitic  married  women,  and  has  thus  enabled  them  to  pro- 
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duce  living  and  healthy  children  instead  of  ever-occurring 
premature  and  still-births,  or  children  maimed  and  disfigured 
by  congenital  syphilis. 

As  usual,  when  venereal  diseases  are  discussed,  the  subject 
of  syphilis  is  given  by  far  the  most  consideration.  There 
would  seem  to  be  few  or  no  methods  of  control  of  gonococcus 
infection  except  that  of  intensive  and  widespread  publicity 
and  in  the  control  in  so  far  as  possible  of  infected  individuals, 
especially  of  the  commercial  type.  The  treatment  of  the 
disease  is  extremely  unsatisfactory  and  time-consuming,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  women,  and  yet  provision  for  such 
treatment  should  be  greatly  extended  whether  in  hospitals 
or  clinics,  or  by  financial  aid  to  health  officers  and  physicians 
furnished  by  county  and  state  in  the  cases  of  indigent  persons, 
or  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  long  courses  of  treat- 
ment. 

While  I  am  not  at  present  prepared  to  recommend  that  this 
matter  be  considered  by  the  Commission  appointed  by  Gover- 
nor Roosevelt  to  develop  Saratoga  Springs  as  a  health  and 
treatment  resort,  it  would  not  seem  to  me  inappropriate  to 
suggest  that  facilities  for  research,  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  certain  types  of  venereal  disease  carefully  selected,  be 
eventually  included  in  the  plans  along  similar  lines  to  that 
of  the  federal  clinic  at  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas.  As  difficult 
as  the  problem  may  be,  it  is  one  that  cannot  be  shirked  and 
there  is  no  agency  to  which  the  leadership  of  the  control  of 
venereal  disease  can  be  entrusted,  save  that  of  health  officials, 
state  and  local,  and  the  unofficial  health  agencies  with  whom 
they  are  cooperating.  It  is  a  matter  worthy  of  our  very 
best  efforts. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Marriage  has  long  been  recognized  generally  as  a  significant 
stabilizing  influence  in  individual  and  social  life.1  With  ap- 
parent good  reason,  it  has  been  accredited  with  an  actual 
moral  force  in  the  prevention  of  undesirable  social  conduct 
by  providing  happiness  and  stimulating  worthy  activity.2  To 
how  great  an  extent  it  may  serve  as  a  stabilizing  influence 
and  as  a  preventative  of  unsocial  or  antisocial  conduct  is  a 
question  worthy  of  investigation.  Accordingly,  an  attempt 
is  made  herewith  to  throw  some  light  on  this  question  by  a 
study  of  over  3,500  criminal  cases,  with  a  view  to  the  establish- 
ment, either  positively  or  negatively,  of  the  possible  existence 
of  such  stabilizing  and  prophylactic  influences  of  marriage 
upon  the  individual  criminal.  Since  the  possibilities  of  abso- 
lute and  direct  proofs  are  vague  and  questionable,  indirect 
evidences  of  such  marital  influences  were  sought  and  are 
presented  here. 

MATERIAL  AND  METHOD 

The  material  for  this  study  was  obtained  from  the  case 
history  files  of  the  Psychiatric  Field  Service  of  the  State 

*  In  the  preparation  of  this  article,  two  previous  papers  have  been  drawn 
upon  freely  for  data  and  interpretations  with  the  addition  of  further  data  from 
the  original  source.  The  papers  utilized  are  ' '  Some  Aspects  of  Abandonment, 
Feeblemindedness,  and  Crime,"  manuscript  accepted  for  publication  by  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Sociology,  1929;  and  in  particular,  "A  Study  of  the  Relationship 
between  Intelligence  and  Crime,"  American  Journal  of  Criminal  Law  and 
Criminology,  February,  1929,  Vol.  19,  No.  4,  Part  1,  pp.  592-635,  and  also, 
Medico-Legal  Journal,  Vol.  45,  Nos.  4  and  5,  1928. 
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Board  of  Control  of  Wisconsin.  In  these  files  are  kept  rec- 
ords of  the  routine  physical,  sociological,  psychological  and 
psychiatric  examinations  made  of  all  individuals  admitted  to 
the  various  state  penal  and  correctional  institutions  as  well 
as  those  becoming  eligible  for  parole  therefrom.  The  institu- 
tions yielding  material  for  this  investigation  were  the  Mil- 
waukee County  House  of  Correction  at  Milwaukee,  the 
Wisconsin  State  Prison  at  Waupun  and  the  Wisconsin  State 
Reformatory  at  Green  Bay.  The  time  covered  by  this  observa- 
tion extends  from  July  1,  1924,  to  March  1,  1929,  a  period 
of  nearly  five  years.  From  the  total  number  of  examinations 
made  in  this  period,  a  selection  was  made  based  on  race, 
sex  and  age,  only  white  males  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  more 
being  taken.  These  limitations  were  established  to  avoid  the 
complications  of  race  and  sex  and  to  include  only  individuals 
of  marriageable  age,  thus  excluding  minors  who  may  not  in 
complete  fairness  be  compared  with  adults,  particularly  in 
such  a  study  as  this.  A  total  of  3,643  cases  was  obtained  in 
this  wise. 

These  cases  were  then  classified  first  according  to  the  level 
of  their  intelligence,  i.e.,  whether  feebleminded  or  not  feeble- 
minded. This  classification  was  made  to  render  an  added 
significance  to  the  findings  in  regard  to  marriage  and  its 
results  among  criminals.  It  should  be  stated  here  that  the 
grading  of  intelligence  was  done  at  the  time  of  examination 
by  the  application  of  the  Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet- 
Simon  Intelligence  Tests.  These  tests  were  applied  by  a 
qualified  psychometrist  with  the  results  confirmed,  in  many 
instances,  by  a  retest.  In  addition,  the  history  of  the  indi- 
vidual was  always  given  its  due  weight  in  the  diagnosis  of 
feeblemindedness  or  non-feeblemindedness.  The  intelligence 
quotient,  or  I.Q.  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  of  .75,  approved 
by  the  American  Association  for  the  Study  of  Feebleminded- 
ness, was  taken  as  the  dividing  line  between  mental  deficiency 
and  non-feeblemindedness.  Also,  in  accordance  with  the  table 
given  by  Richmond3  and  agreeing  with  Terman's  classifica- 
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tion,4  the  I.Q.  of  .60  was  taken  as  the  dividing  line  between 
the  high  grade  and  the  low  grade  feebleminded.  Next,  main- 
taining the  first  classification  as  to  the  level  of  intelligence 
because  of  the  added  weight  given  thereby  to  the  findings 
in  regard  to  marriage,  the  cases  were  secondarily  classified 
according  to  marital  status.  Third,  those  married  were  then 
classified  in  accordance  with  family  size.  A  careful  analysis 
was  made  of  the  respective  tables  thus  obtained,  both  for 
any  intrinsic  significance  possessed  and  for  any  bearing  they 
might  have  upon  one  another  and  upon  the  theme  of  this 
paper. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  INTELLIGENCE 

Since  the  recognition  of  the  utility  of  studying  the  individ- 
ual criminal  as  such,  there  has  been  a  growing  realization 
of  the  necessity  of  understanding  and  appreciating  the  extent 
and  nature  of  his  mental  and  intellectual  endowments  in  order 
to  comprehend  his  economic  and  social  activities.  With  the 
development  of  standardized  psychometric  tests,  a  valuable 
means  of  estimating  the  intellectual  endowment  of  the  individ- 
ual became  practicable.  The  results  of  the  application  of 
these  tests  to  the  offenders  included  in  this  investigation 
show  the  following  general  distribution: 

No.  of  Per  cent 

Cases  of  Cases 

Non-feebleminded   (I.Q.    .  75  or  more) 2,587  71 . 01 

Feebleminded : 

High  Grade  Morons  (I.Q.  .  60  to   .  75) 832  22 . 84 

Low  Grade  Morons  (I.Q.  below  .60) 224  6 . 15 

Very  evident  from  the  above  table  is  the  astonishingly 
high  percentage  of  mentally  deficient  individuals  among  crim- 
inals, if  3,643  cases  may  be  considered  a  fair  sample  of 
delinquents.  In  this  particular  investigation,  the  percentage 
of  feebleminded  is  shown  to  be  29.  The  magnitude  of  this 
may  be  better  appreciated  when  it  is  realized  that  the  ratio 
of  the  feebleminded  in  the  general  population  has  been  placed 
at  one  in  two  hundred  by  a  series  of  surveys  in  various 
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states  and  confirmed  in  results  by  similar  findings  in  Europe.5 
Terman,  however,  in  a  study  of  1,000  unselected  school  chil- 
dren, found  approximately  3  per  cent  with  intelligence  quo- 
tients below  .75  ;6  and  Gillin,  after  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  literature  on  this  question,  has  estimated  a  proportion 
of  2  per  cent  of  the  general  population  as  mentally  deficient.7 
Thus  the  ratio  of  feeblemindedness  among  criminals  is  here 
shown  to  be  at  least  13  to  50  times  greater  than  that  of 
the  general  population!  These  findings  have  been  repeatedly 
confirmed  by  other  investigators.  Kuhlmann  has  found  an 
average  of  29.1  per  cent  of  the  inmates  of  the  reformatories 
of  Minnesota  feebleminded;8  Slawson,  working  with  delin- 
quent boys  in  New  York  State,  found  20  to  25  per  cent  feeble- 
minded.9 Anderson,  after  his  investigations  of  the  problem, 
reached  a  conclusion  that  27  to  29  per  cent  of  -all  prisoners 
are  mentally  deficient;10  and  the  Psychiatric  Field  Service 
of  the  State  Board  of  Control  of  Wisconsin,  in  a  total  of 
over  8,000  examinations  of  delinquents,  has  found  an  average 
of  27  per  cent  of  all  offenders  feebleminded.11  Accordingly, 
the  genetic  force  of  mental  deficiency  in  the  production  of 
crime  is  not  to  be  doubted.  Indeed,  Goddard,  after  his  long 
study  of  feeblemindedness,  reached  the  conclusion  that  every 
mentally  deficient  individual  is  a  potential  criminal.12  The 
seriousness  of  this  hardly  needs  mention.  Whether  the  role 
played  by  feeblemindedness  in  the  production  of  crime  is 
direct  or  indirect  is  not  a  proposition  to  be  decided  here,  nor 
does  that  question  lessen  the  grave  significance  of  mental 
deficiency  in  relation  to  delinquency.  Indeed,  this  evident 
relationship  between  mental  deficiency  and  crime  intensifies 
the  need  of  constructive  social  legislation  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  problem  of  feeblemindedness  and  its  entailed  problem 
of  criminality.  It  also  suggests  the  great  need  of  scientific 
investigation,  particularly  of  the  marital  tendencies,  status 
and  results,  of  the  mentally  deficient  and  mentally  defective 
classes  with  a  view  toward  the  elimination  of  the  species. 
The  second  revelation  of  the  above  table  is  that  fully  20 
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per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  criminal  feebleminded  or 
6  per  cent  of  all  delinquents  coming  within  the  scope  of  this 
investigation  are  low  grade  morons.  The  significance  of  this 
is  better  appreciated  when  it  is  realized  that  the  lack  of 
intelligence  in  low  grade  morons  is  so  great  that  authorities 
are  agreed  that  they  can  be  cared  for  properly  only  within 
the  confines  of  an  institution  designed  for  that  purpose.13 
Indeed,  the  capacity  of  the  low  grade  morons  for  social  and 
moral  responsibility  at  law  is  nil  according  to  Richmond  14 
and  Kuhlmann15  after  long  study  of  the  problem,  and  these 
investigators  feel  that  even  in  regard  to  the  high  grade  moron 
legal  responsibility  is  frequently  "debatable  and  subject  to 
proof."  Yet  these  delinquents  with  such  marked  deficiency 
of  intelligence  and  with  their  manifest  and  proved  social  and 
moral  irresponsibility  are  allowed  to  serve  their  terms  un- 
recognized legally  for  what  they  are.  Then  they  are  dis- 
charged and  permitted  to  return  to  free  society  for  which 
they  are  unfit  socially,  morally  and  economically,  there  to 
reproduce  their  kind  and  to  continue  their  contribution  to 
the  crime  problem.  That  they  will  is  not  a  matter  of  mere 
pessimistic  speculation,  since,  to  the  low  grade  moron, 
consideration  for  others,  altruism,  probity,  and  moral  and 
ethical  principles  are  vague  incomprehensible  things.  In  his 
intellectual  blindness  he  gropes  and  stumbles  through  the 
social  maze  of  life,  wandering  into  forbidden  paths  all  along 
the  way,  knowing  no  better  and  unable  to  know  better.  And 
what  is  worse,  the  road  to  marriage  and  the  reproduction  of 
kind  is  open  to  him  without  manner  or  form  of  restriction. 
The  existence  of  the  species  to  the  extent  of  6  per  cent  of 
all  criminals  proves  the  continued  propagation  of  this  socially 
unnecessary  and  destructive  class  which  must  be  eliminated 
if  any  approach  to  the  social  millenium  is  ever  to  be  made. 

DISTRIBUTION    OF  MARRIAGE 

Since  the  criminal  is  essentially  unstable  in  nature  and 
character,  a  decreased  incidence  of  marriage  or  an  increased 
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disruption  of  marriage  might  reasonably  be  expected  among 
his  class.  In  substantiation  of  this  inference  is  the  report 
of  the  census  bureau  which  states  that  the  unmarried  among 
criminals  outnumber  the  married  more  than  two  times  per 
100,000  population  of  the  age  of  15  years  or  more.16  However, 
this  is  undoubtedly  a  distortion  of  the  truth  since  the  criminal 
population  with  that  age  limit  cannot  be  judged  simply  by 
mere  division  into  married  and  unmarried  groups.  The  rea- 
son for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  census 
reports  of  1904 17  and  of  1923,18  the  age  of  greatest  crime 
incidence  lies  between  fifteen  and  twenty-four  years.  Accord- 
ingly, the  criminal  population  with  the  above  age  limit  would 
include  a  disproportionately  large  number  of  juveniles  and 
adolescents  not  yet  of  marriageable  age.  Thus  the  proportion 
of  the  unmarried  would  be  illogically  increased.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  entirely  reasonable  to  presume  that  there  is  a 
disproportion  between  the  married  and  the  unmarried  delin- 
quents in  comparison  with  similar  figures  for  the  general 
population.  In  this  investigation,  only  individuals  of  un- 
doubted marriageable  age,  i.e.,  twenty-one  years  or  over,  have 
been  taken  and  the  findings  in  regard  to  their  marital  status 
are  given  in  the  following  table  together  with  similar  findings 
for  the  general  comparable  population  of  the  United  States  :19 


Unmarried 
No.  of     Per  cent 
Oases      of  Cases 

Married 
No.  of      Per  cent 
Cases      of  Cases 

Divorced  * 
No.  of    Per  cent 
Cases     of  Cases 

.  .   ..     1,118 
442 

43.22 
41.86 

1,469 
614 

56.78 
58.14 

346 
132 

23.55 
21.50 

Not  Feebleminded 

Feebleminded 

IT.  S.  General  Comparable 

Population  t 25.10  74.90  9.66  t 

*  Percentages  based  on  total  of  married  individuals  for  both  criminal  and  general 
populations. 

t  Male,  white,  and  twenty-one  years  or  over. 
t  Includes   both   widowed   and   divorced. 

As  may  be  readily  seen,  there  is  no  striking  disproportion 
between  the  married  and  the  unmarried  among  the  criminal 
classes.  The  one  status  obtains  almost  as  frequently  as  the 
other,  with  a  majority  in  favor  of  the  married.  Comparison, 
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however,  with  the  similar  percentages  for  the  general  com- 
parable population  of  the  country  shows  a  decidedly  lower 
incidence  of  marriage  among  criminals  of  all  types.  Interpre- 
tation of  this  phenomenon  is  difficult.  It  may  signify  that 
there  is  a  stabilizing  influence  of  marriage  with  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  unmarried  running  afoul  of  the  law;  or 
it  may  mean  that  the  internment  of  the  criminal  often  con- 
stitutes an  actual  physical  barrier  to  the  consummation  of 
marriage;  or  it  may  merely  denote  that  the  fundamental 
constitution  of  the  delinquent  is  of  such  a  nature  that  he  is 
not  infrequently  antagonistic  toward  the  assumption  and 
maintenance  of  marital  duties  and  thus  fails  even  to  experi- 
ence contact  with  any  presumably  stabilizing  influences  of 
marriage.  At  any  rate,  marriage,  together  with  any  of  the 
beneficial  influences  it  may  exert  upon  the  individual,  is  of 
decidedly  less  frequent  occurrence  among  the  criminal  popu- 
lation than  among  the  general  population. 

A  second  point  of  interest  in  the  above  table  is  the  fact 
that  the  percentage  of  married  individuals  among  the  feeble- 
minded is  equal  to  that  for  the  non-feebleminded.  Evidently, 
even  the  combined  defects  of  criminality  and  mental  deficiency 
fail  to  constitute  a  barrier  to  the  marriage  of  the  unfit  with 
the  consequence  that  the  propagation  of  the  socially  undesir- 
able classes  is  given  opportunity  to  keep  pace  with  that  of 
the  desirable  classes.  This  fact  emphasizes  the  need  for 
proper  recognition  of  this  problem  and  provision  for  its 
solution. 

Further,  that  over  50  per  cent  of  criminals,  feebleminded 
a§  well  as  non-feebleminded,  are  married  and  thus  propagat- 
ing their  species  with  the  sanction  of  society  is  somewhat 
disheartening.  However,  a  more  hopeful  aspect  of  the  matter 
is  obtained  by  bringing  into  consideration  similar  statistics 
in  regard  to  the  marriage  of  college  graduates  who  undeniably 
represent  the  better  stock  of  the  land.  Investigation  into 
the  alumni  records  of  Harvard  and  Yale  for  the  period  of 
1851  to  1890  show  the  percentages  of  male  graduates  married 
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ranging  between  74  and  78  per  cent.20  A  similar  investigation 
at  Syracuse  University  covering  a  period  of  50  years  reveals 
81  per  cent  of  the  male  graduates  married,21  and  similarly, 
Stanford  University  has  a  percentage  of  73.2  per  cent  of  the 
men  of  the  classes  from  1892  to  1900  married.22  Thus,  a 
comparison  of  these  percentages  with  those  of  delinquents 
affords  a  hopeful  eugenical  outlook.  Likewise,  it  emphasizes 
the  lower  incidence  of  marriage  among  delinquents  as  com- 
pared with  the  incidence  among  the  better  classes.  The  figures 
given  in  the  above  table  are  less  than  their  ultimate  value 
inasmuch  as  more  marriages  will  occur  among  the  offenders 
herein  under  investigation,  but  the  possibility  of  their  mar- 
riage percentage  ever  reaching  the  level  of  that  of  college 
men  is  extremely  doubtful  since  the  likelihood  of  marriage 
decreases  progressively  with  each  year  of  life  after  the  first 
half  of  the  third  decade.23 

Another  instructive  aspect  of  the  above  table  is  the  unusual 
frequency  of  marital  disruption  among  the  criminal  classes 
as  compared  with  the  general  population  of  the  country. 
Divorce  alone  is  accountable  for  more  than  twice  as  much 
marital  disruption  among  delinquents  as  divorce  and  death 
together  for  the  population  at  large.  However,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  conviction  for  felony  constitutes  grounds 
for  divorce  in  Wisconsin  and  several  other  states.  Though 
this  fact  does  account  for  some  of  the  increased  disruption, 
it  is  not  conceivable  that  it  would  account  entirely  for  the 
markedly  higher  incidence  of  divorce  among  criminals.  Par- 
ticularly does  this  seem  to  be  more  tenable  since  the  propor- 
tion of  divorce  is  essentially  the  same  for  both  the  feeble- 
minded and  the  non-feebleminded.  This  equality  of  per- 
centages and  the  high  incidence  of  divorce  strongly  substan- 
tiates the  inference  that  the  criminally-minded  person,  regard- 
less of  intellectual  endowment,  is  essentially  lacking  in  the 
personal  and  social  requisites  for  the  assumption  and  con- 
tinuance of  marital  duties.  Or  it  may  be  that  this  marked 
prevalence  of  divorce  indicates  the  failure  of  the  stabilizing 
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influences  of  marriage  and  home  life  to  react  favorably  upon 
the  criminal  because  of  his  inherent  instability.  However, 
from  a  eugenical  point  of  view  as  regards  the  propagation  of 
the  unfit,  this  high  percentage  of  disrupted  marriages  among 
delinquents  is  a  hopeful  sign. 

SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Belated  in  significance  to  the  table  above  on  the  Distribu- 
tion of  Marriage  is  the  table  on  Social  and  Economic  Respon- 
sibilities. Data  for  this  table,  which  represents  only  the 
married  cases,  were  obtained  for  916  of  the  Not  Feebleminded 
Cases  and  for  the  entire  614  Feebleminded  Cases.  Following 
is  the  table: 

Not  Feebleminded 
(916  Cases) 
Per  cent 

246  —  26 . 86 

247  —  26.96 
171  —  18.67 


(Married  Cases  Only) 

Without  Children 

With  One  Child 

With  Two  Children 

With  Three  Children 

With  Four  or  More  Children 

(Average  of   Six) 
Average  Number   of   Children  per 

Family 

Average  for  Entire  Criminal  Group 


92  —  10.04 
160  —  17.47 


Feebleminded 
(614  Cases) 

Per  cent 
126  —  20.52 
152  —  24.76 
117  —  19.05 
63  —  10.26 
156  —  25.41 


1.99 


2.46 


2.18 


It  will  be  noted  at  once  that  the  greater  number  of  families 
with  children  and  the  greater  number  of  children  occur  in 
the  mentally  deficient  group.  This  is  quite  in  accord  with 
the  findings  of  other  investigators  and  with  the  generally 
conceived  opinion  of  the  greater  fecundity  of  the  classes  of 
deficient  mentality.24  How  serious  is  the  fecundity  of  the 
mentally  defective  and  deficient  classes  as  shown  here  may 
be  inferred  from  a  comparison  with  similar  data  appertain- 
ing to  other  classes  of  society.  Thus,  an  investigation  of  the 
families  of  1,000  American  men  of  science  who  had  attained 
some  degree  of  distinction  showed  22  per  cent  childless  and 
an  average  of  less  than  two  surviving  children  for  each  one.25 
A  similar  investigation  conducted  in  regard  to  1,986  promi- 
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nent  Methodist  clergymen  showed  97.44  per  cent  married 
with  only  11  per  cent  childless,  12.5  per  cent  with  one  child, 
20.4  per  cent  with  two  children,  18.5  per  cent  with  three  chil- 
dren, and  the  remaining  37.6  per  cent  with  four  or  more 
children,  an  average  of  3.26  children  for  each  individual.26 
Also,  an  inquiry  made  in  regard  to  graduates  of  Harvard  and 
Yale  revealed  an  average  of  2.17  children  per  individual.27 
Another  investigation  of  the  Harvard  graduates  of  1894 
revealed  20  per  cent  childless,  13.1  per  cent  with  one  child, 
18.1  per  cent  with  two  children,  22.5  per  cent  with  three  chil- 
dren, and  25.5  per  cent  with  four  or  more  children,  and  an 
average  of  2.44  children  per  individual.28  This  reveals  the 
college-bred  man  of  Harvard  fully  as  prolific  as  the  feeble- 
minded delinquent  and  gives  him  a  very  definite  lead  over 
delinquents  in  general.  However,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  above  table  does  not  give  the  ultimate  or  true  values 
since  more  children  will  be  born  in  the  families  of  the  delin- 
quents under  study.  Nevertheless,  when  the  increased  infant 
mortality  of  the  poorer  classes  is  considered,  likewise  the 
greater  prevalence  of  diseases  tending  to  produce  sterility,  the 
markedly  increased  prevalence  of  disrupted  marriages,  and 
the  separation  of  husband  and  wife  occasioned  by  prison 
terms,  the  lead  of  the  college-bred  man  in  family  size  is  more 
significant  than  appears  upon  casual  inspection.  Further, 
it  has  been  estimated  by  Kehrer  that  the  proportion  of  child- 
less marriages  for  civilized  countries  ranges  between  10  and 
15  per  cent,29  which  means  that  the  ordinary  middle-class 
citizen,  taking  the  criminalistic  and  college-bred  classes  as 
the  extremes,  bears  the  burden  of  restocking  the  population. 
This  renders  less  alarming  the  belief  of  the  over-fecundity 
of  the  mentally  unfit  classes.  Nevertheless,  that  over  50  per 
cent  of  the  criminal  classes  are  married  and  tend,  despite  the 
prevalence  of  disrupted  marriages,  to  reproduce  themselves 
to  the  same  extent  almost  as  our  leading  intellectual  classes 
constitutes  an  indisputable  ill  to  society.  Nor  can  there  be 
any  doubt  of  the  gravity  of  this  when  it  is  realized  that  for 
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the  328,820  adult  male  delinquents  in  custody,30  there  are  only 
508,714  males,  minors  and  adults  together,  enrolled  as  stu- 
dents in  universities,  colleges  and  professional  schools  in  the 
United  States.31  This  near  equality  between  the  college-bred 
population  and  the  criminal  population  emphasizes  again  the 
need  of  social  intervention  in  the  propogation  of  the  mentally 
defective  and  mentally  deficient  classes  in  order  to  ameliorate 
the  problem  of  criminality. 
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NURSING  PROBLEMS  IN  A  SOCIAL  HYGIENE 

PROGRAM 

MABY  V.  PAGAUD 
Superintendent,  Child  Welfare  Association,  New  Orleans,  La. 

The  problems  of  the  public  health  nurse  have  a  common 
denominator  with  those  of  the  diplomat.  Neither  may  be 
told  without  endangering  the  chance  for  solution.  Tact  and 
discretion  are  prerequisites  for  all  forms  of  nursing,  but  they 
function  as  the  touchstone  of  success  in  the  approach  to  the 
social  hygiene  problem.  A  nurse's  privileged  knowledge^ 
both  of  her  patients'  needs  and  of  the  practical  fashion  in 
which  the  appointed  agents  of  the  community  meet  or  fail 
to  meet  these  needs,  often  presents  her  agency  with  a  choice 
of  dilemmas.  The  lack  of  a  coordinated  city-wide  social 
hygiene  program  is  a  familiar  problem  in  many  nursing 
organizations. 

In  the  formation  of  that  program,  and  in  its  execution,  what 
shall  be  the  place  of  the  public  health  nurse?  Perhaps  that 
is  conditioned  by  the  social  and  medical  development  of  the 
community,  but  the  public  health  nurse  everywhere  has  an 
acknowledged  obligation  to  place  before  the  responsible  ele- 
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ment  of  the  public  the  knowledge  of  health  conditions  which 
her  wide  and  intimate  nursing  contacts  enable  her  to  see 
accurately  and  in  perspective.  Hers  the  opportunity  and  the 
responsibility.  How  is  she  meeting  it  f 

The  answer  to  that  question  comes  by  way  of  a  confession 
from  the  Child  Welfare  Association  of  New  Orleans,  so  little 
have  we  done  either  through  our  own  agency  or  toward 
community  organization.  In  our  treatment  of  venereal 
diseases  and  in  our  contribution  toward  the  formation  of 
a  social  hygiene  program  in  New  Orleans,  we  have  little 
to  our  credit  but  the  desire  to  assume  a  consciously  neglected 
responsibility. 

Yet  we  have  not  been  unaware  of  the  prevalence  both  of 
syphilis  and  of  gonorrhea  among  our  families,  and  par- 
ticularly among  the  Negroes  under  our  care.  Of  300  of  our 
Negro  maternity  patients  to  whom  routine  Wassermann  tests 
were  given,  168  came  back  positive  and  of  these  151  were 
three  plus  or  more.  Only  44  per  cent  of  the  group  were 
negative.  Unfortunately,  routine  smears  were  not  made  but 
the  number  of  one-child  Negro  families  in  New  Orleans  is 
an  index  to  the  prevalence  of  gonorrhea  among  the  race. 

Among  our  white  maternity  cases  the  rate  is  much  lower, 
but  still  too  high.  Of  1,000  white  maternity  patients  delivered 
in  1928,  70  were  positive  for  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  was  found 
in  23  instances.  This  gives  a  higher  rate  both  for  white  and 
for  colored  than  the  vital  statistics  of  the  City  Board  of 
Health  would  indicate,  but  the  failure  to  report  and  the  failure 
even  to  give  a  frank  diagnosis  to  the  family  are  dual  prob- 
lems which  must  be  faced  by  the  public  health  nurse.  Because 
of  the  failure  to  report,  the  very  scope  of  the  problem  must 
be  estimated  out  of  a  nurse 's  empirical  knowledge  or  through 
the  secondary  testimony  of  mortality  rates  in  diseases  result- 
ing from  syphilis.  Because  of  the  failure  to  give  a  frank 
diagnosis,  the  scope  of  her  nursing  services  is  needlessly 
restricted.  Nurses  everywhere,  in  their  work  with  private 
physicians,  have  been  called  in  to  give  treatments  for  gonor- 
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rhea  considerately  diagnosed  under  some  other  label.  When 
the  attending  physician  examines  all  contacts,  we  may  agree 
to  the  new  label  with  good  grace,  but  where  he  fails  to  share 
our  family-wide  responsibility,  the  situation  becomes  need- 
lessly difficult  for  the  nurse  and  dangerous  for  her  patients. 
Tactful  inquiry  among  the  family  and  tentative  suggestions 
to  the  physicians  are  not  always  fruitful. 

In  New  Orleans,  secondary  testimony  to  the  prevalence  of 
venereal  diseases  is  available  in  the  mortality  rates  from 
heart  disease.  In  1928,  out  of  an  estimated  population  of 
440,000,  there  were  2,208  cardiac  deaths,  exclusive  of  deaths 
from  arterial  conditions.  This  gives  a  rate  of  500  per  100,000. 
We  do  not  know  how  many  of  these  deaths  were  indirectly 
due  to  syphilis,  but  in  1928  the  patients  in  the  cardiac  ward 
of  a  local  hospital  numbered  1,163,  of  which  209  were  syphi- 
litic. The  index  is  probably  not  without  significance. 

We  do  not  question  the  seriousness  of  the  venereal  disease 
problem  in  New  Orleans,  but  we  have  little  definite  informa- 
tion regarding  the  prevalence  of  the  disease — and  definite 
information  is  needed  before  concerted  action  can  be  secured. 
But  this  information  is  in  sight  if  not  in  hand.  The  Health 
Committee  of  the  Central  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  at  the 
request  of  the  Child  Welfare  Association,  is  discussing  with 
the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  the  possibility  of 
a  survey  in  New  Orleans.  Perhaps  on  the  basis  of  this  hoped- 
for  assistance,  we  shall  be  able  to  plan  for  a  city-wide  effort 
to  control  venereal  disease. 

At  present,  however,  the  Child  Welfare  Association  is  work- 
ing in  a  detached  and  ineffectual  way  to  lessen  syphilis  and 
gonorrhea  among  our  patients,  particularly  among  the  women 
under  our  maternity  service.  Because  this  service  supplies 
both  physician  and  nurse,  it  is  possible  for  us  to  require 
routine  smears  and  Wassermanns  for  all  prenatal  cases.  For 
the  detection  of  gonorrhea,  we  are  using  the  usual  four-slide 
smear.  Treatment  is  instituted  at  once  for  positive  cases. 
But  after  the  baby  is  delivered,  the  mother  is  merely  Mad- 
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vised"  to  report  to  some  hospital  clinic  for  further  treat- 
ment— and  all  too  frequently  it  happens  that  she  never  reports 
or  fails  to  continue  treatment.  If  she  becomes  pregnant  again 
and  returns  to  the  Child  Welfare  Association  for  maternity 
care,  treatment  is  resumed,  but  the  valuable  interval  between 
pregnancies  has  been  wasted. 

The  same  futile  cycle  has  been  followed  in  the  treatment 
of  syphilis.  Wassermanns  are  made  routinely  and  in  some 
instances  treatment  is  given  on  clinical  evidence  even  after 
several  negative  Wassermanns  have  been  obtained.  If  the 
Wassermann  is  less  than  two  plus,  treatment  is  not  given 
unless  indicated  by  symptoms  or  by  medical  history.  If  the 
Wassermann  is  returned  two  plus  or  more  strongly  positive, 
treatment  is  given  even  if  a  repeat  Wassermann  is  negative. 
Whenever  a  patient  has  been  treated  during  a  previous  preg- 
nancy, treatment  is  resumed  even  if  the  new  Wassermann  is 
negative — unless  the  patient  has  received  adequate  anti- 
syphilitic  treatment  following  the  postpartum  period.  But 
this  is  rare — too  rare. 

Wherefore  we  admit  that  we  are  accomplishing  little  in  the 
control  of  the  venereal  diseases.  For  more  than  a  five-year 
period,  we  have  tried  to  send  our  venereal  disease  patients 
into  some  hospital  for  treatment,  but  our  records  show  that 
only  9.6  per  cent  registered  with  the  hospital  and  less  than 
1  per  cent  have  continued  treatment  until  discharged.  Because 
of  this  our  maternity  department  has  decided  to  give  continued 
treatment  to  former  maternity  patients  in  our  own  clinics.  The 
results  of  this  effort  are  not  yet  tabulated,  but  we  know  that 
a  discouragingly  small  number  are  receiving  adequate  fol- 
low-up care.  This  is  largely  our  own  fault.  We  have  not 
had  a  nursing  staff  large  enough  to  permit  us  to  substitute 
the  energy  and  intelligence  of  the  nurse  for  the  lack  of  energy 
and  intelligence  in  the  patient.  Nor  have  we  been  able  to 
extend  the  scope  of  the  nurse's  influence  to  include  fathers, 
yet  ,we  have  not  been  unaware  that  to  insist  upon  sustained 
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treatment  for  the  mother  while  the  father  goes  untested  and 
untreated  verges  on  the  prodigal. 

To  reach  the  father,  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  share 
directly  in  the  health  instruction  we  have  been  giving  the 
mother  and  in  the  health  service  now  open  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  is  a  planned  for  hope  of  the  Child  Welfare 
Association.  Just  as  soon  as  the  present  pressure  on  the 
nursing  staff  can  be  relieved,  we  expect  to  ask  each  nurse  to 
spend  one  evening  per  week  visiting  her  families — with  the 
expressed  purpose  of  meeting  the  father,  becoming  aware  of 
his  health  problems,  asking  his  approval  and  assistance  in 
our  plan  for  his  family. 

Evening  visiting  will  lead  to  evening  clinics,  preferably 
worked  out  in  conjunction  with  some  hospital,  but  held  in 
our  neighborhood  centers  with  our  nurse  to  assist  the  physi- 
cian. These  clinics,  like  our  pediatric  and  maternity  clinics, 
will  treat  only  a  limited  number  of  patients  during  any  one 
clinic  period — thus  insuring  unhurried  and  unf  atigued  service 
to  the  patient  and  saving  him  carfare  and  needless  waiting. 
These  will  be  discovery  clinics  where  venereal  diseases  and 
many  other  pathological  conditions  will  be  treated.  Of  course, 
it  will  sometimes  be  necessary  to  refer  acute  cases  to  a  day 
clinic  for  extended  examination  or  special  treatment,  but 
these  night  clinics  will  endeavor  to  save  the  worker  the  loss 
of  a  day's  pay  while  he  secures  the  medical  care  that  will  make 
or  keep  him  well. 

We  are  not  blind  to  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  plan.  It 
will  not  be  easy  to  interest  the  men  in  their  own  health — to 
the  point  where  they  will  be  willing  to  consult  our  physician. 
Some  will  resent  the  routine  Wassermann  and  smears.  Social 
problems  will  follow  on  the  heels  of  medical  problems.  But 
problems  are  the  familiar  antagonists  of  nurses  and  we  are 
ready  to  make  the  effort.  If  we  win  the  confidence  of  the 
fathers  and  secure  their  attendance  at  these  clinics,  we  shall 
have  completed  the  cycle  for  family  health  work. 

At  present,  we  recognize  that  we  are  placing  an  unfair 
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responsibility  upon  the  women  in  expecting  them  to  convince 
their  husbands  that  treatment,  particularly  the  treatment  of 
venereal  diseases,  is  necessary.  These  men  have  never  had 
the  opportunity  to  share  directly  in  the  health  teaching  that 
has  been  given  so  freely  to  their  wives;  they  have  not  been 
directly  consulted  by  the  nurse  in  her  health  plan  for  the 
family;  unintentionally,  we  have  encouraged  them  to  feel  that 
our  services  have  been  intended  for  women  and  children 
only — except,  of  course,  when  some  devastating  illness  makes 
bedside  care  necessary.  Even  then,  the  nurse  frequently  has 
to  win  the  confidence  of  the  man  and  make  him  understand 
that  care  to  him  is  a  legitimate  nursing  activity!  We  have 
been  blind — and  strangely  indifferent  to  a  potentially  strong 
ally.  For  every  nurse  knows  that  once  she  has  the  faith  and 
assistance  of  the  man  of  the  house,  her  plans  will  move  to 
completion  with  greatly  lessened  effort  on  her  part. 

But  even  if  we  are  able  to  realize  this  still  nebulous  hope 
of  medical  and  nursing  supervision  to  fathers,  if  we  can 
increase  our  home  visiting  and  secure  the  continued  treatment 
to  syphilitic  mothers  and  children,  we  shall  still  be  meeting 
only  a  limited  part  of  a  city-wide  need  for  social  hygiene. 
While  hospital  clinics  treat  a  syphilitic  patient  for  a  fractured 
arm  and  ignore  the  syphilis ;  while  contract  medicine  can  con- 
tinue to  relieve  an  acute  condition  without  attention  to  the 
cause ;  while  private  practitioners  can  withhold  diagnosis  and 
limit  their  services  to  the  individuals  under  their  care ;  while 
prostitution  nourishes  openly  and  almost  uncontrolled — while 
these  conditions  obtain,  no  single  agency  alone  can  cope  with 
the  racial  menace  of  venereal  disease.  City-wide  education, 
determined  and  coordinated  effort  will  be  required  to  control 
what  is  perhaps  the  greatest  single  cause  of  congenital  deaths 
among  children,  of  invalidism  among  mothers,  and  of  a  short 
and  lowered  earning  period  among  fathers. 


INSURANCE  AND  VENEREAL  DISEASES 

What  is  the  policy  of  insurance  companies  and  fraternal 
organizations  in  offering  health  insurance  to  persons  afflicted 
with  venereal  diseases?  Should  the  cost  of  medical  care  be 
covered  by  insurance  in  case  the  insured  develops  a  venereal 
disease?  What  sort  of  physical  or  laboratory  examination 
is  made  which  would  reveal  the  presence  or  absence  of  these 
infections ! 

With  these  and  other  questions  in  mind  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association  asked  some  of  the  larger  insurance  com- 
panies and  fraternal  organizations  which  offer  insurance  what 
their  policy  is  in  accepting  persons  with  a  venereal  disease. 

One  of  the  large  insurance  companies  supplied  us  with  the 
following  statement :  ' '  Thirteen  of  the  larger  insurance  com- 
panies were  investigated  and  the  following  facts  brought  out : 

"Six  companies  issue  policies  which  do  not  exclude  persons 
with  a  venereal  disease. 

"Two  companies  definitely  exclude  persons  with  a  venereal 
disease. 

"Five  companies  issue  some  policies  excluding  persons  with 
a  venereal  disease  and  some  policies  with  no  such  limitation." 

Of  six  of  the  fraternal  associations  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  it  was  found  that : 

Five  organizations  do  not  accept  persons  with  a  history  of 
syphilis. 

One  organization  gives  endowment  only,  and  that  only  after 
a  five-year  period  of  treatment. 

Five  organizations  will  accept  persons  with  a  history  of 
gonorrhea,  but  require  medical  certificates  saying  they 
are  cured. 

One  organization  accepts  no  person  with  a  history  of 
gonorrhea. 
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From  these  facts  it  seems  that  the  policy  of  the  larger  life 
insurance  companies  is  to  insure  persons  having  a  venereal 
disease,  but  some  draw  certain  limitations ;  while  the  majority 
of  fraternal  organizations  reject  applicants  with  a  history 
of  syphilis,  but  accept  persons  with  a  history  of  gonorrhea 
who  have  a  medical  certificate  stating  they  are  cured.  Sick- 
ness benefit  is  given  by  the  fraternal  organizations,  but  infre- 
quently, and  disability  claims  of  persons  with  a  venereal  dis- 
ease are,  as  a  rule,  not  recognized. 

Frequently  no  laboratory  examination  is  given.  The  word 
of  the  applicant  and  the  ability  of  the  local  medical  examiner 
to  detect  the  presence  of  these  diseases  on  the  basis  of  a  clin- 
ical examination  are  the  only  bases  upon  which  insurance 
is  granted. 

In  an  article,  "Life  Insurance  and  Social  Hygiene"  (Health 
and  Empire,  Journal  of  the  British  Social  Hygiene  Council, 
Inc.,  June,  1926),  Lee  K.  Frankel  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company  says,  "The  venereal  diseases  have  been 
touched  only  slightly  by  the  life  insurance  companies  in  their 
health  campaigns.  Literature  has  been  distributed,  exhibits 
displayed,  talks  given  and  films  released  on  other  diseases,  but 
the  social  diseases  have  been  passed  over  almost  in  silence. 
This  attitude  does  not  imply  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
life  insurance  companies.  On  the  contrary,  the  nature  of 
their  organization  compels  them  to  be  concerned  with  these 
conditions.  As  life  insurance  is  fundamentally  cooperative,  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  the  insured  to  guard  each  other  against  the 
hazard  of  premature  death.  But  these  diseases  are  so  per- 
sonal and  intimate  in  character  that  peculiar  difficulties  pre- 
sent themselves  in  working  out  an  effective  plan  of  opera- 
tion." Again,  "Perhaps,  however,  the  day  may  not  be  far 
distant  when  life  insurance  companies  may  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive educational  campaign.  This,  I  take  it,  will  depend 
very  largely  upon  whether,  under  the  auspices  of  social 
hygiene  associations,  the  knowledge  of  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  venereal  disease  has  become  so  popularized  that 
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there  will  be  no  question  as  to  the  feasibility  and  the  desira- 
bility of  insurance  companies  doing  work  of  this  sort." 

Some  of  the  facts  noted  above  were  sent  to  over  600  city 
and  county  health  officers,  and  they  were  invited  to  express 
their  opinions  as  to  what  part  they  considered  life  insurance 
companies  and  fraternal  organizations  offering  insurance 
might  logically  play  in  such  an  educational  campaign. 

The  replies  received  were  of  interest  and  value.  Extracts 
of  some  of  these  letters  are  given  here : 

'  *  It  would  appear  that  an  educational  campaign  to  be  con- 
ducted by  insurance  companies  for  the  purpose  of  dissemi- 
nating knowledge  of  venereal  diseases  would  bring  results.  It 
is  my  personal  opinion  that  sound  education  offers  the  great- 
est hope  for  controlling  the  greatest  of  diseases." 

"I  believe  that  educational  campaigns  by  insurance  com- 
panies and  fraternal  orders  will  prove  to  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  companies  themselves,  to  the  public  health  workers 
who  are  so  greatly  handicapped  by  ignorance  of  the  public 
in  matters  of  this  kind,  and  especially  beneficial  to  the  public 
itself." 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  the  most  hopeful  method  of  ap- 
proaching the  subject  of  venereal  disease  control  is  through 
rigid  insurance  examinations  including  Wassermann  or  Kahn, 
or  both  tests.  In  fairness  to  all,  liberal  advertising  of  an  edu- 
cational nature  should  precede  such  a  requirement. ' ' 

"I  feel  that  such  insurance  companies  and  fraternal  organi- 
zations could  include  the  venereal  diseases  in  their  policies. 
This  would  be  not  only  a  means  of  checking  up  and  discover- 
ing such  cases,  but  would  be  a  means  of  stimulating  the  appli- 
cant to  become  cured. ' ' 

"In  regard  to  what  part  in  the  educational  campaign  life 
insurance  companies  and  fraternal  organizations  offering 
insurance  can  and  should  play  against  venereal  diseases,  will 
say  that  I  believe  they  should  eliminate  as  policy  holders  those 
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who  have  had  venereal  disease  where  the  victims  cannot  show 
a  definite  statement  that  the  disease  has  been  arrested,  or 
cured,  if  such  a  thing  is  possible;  and  they  should  furnish 
literature  to  their  policy  holders,  at  least,  on  the  dangers  of 
venereal  diseases." 

1 '  Constant  educational  propaganda  on  a  wide  scale  will  cer- 
tainly bring  about  and  popularize  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  venereal  disease.  Insurance  companies  are  the  logi- 
cal ones  to  carry  this  out. ' ' 

"I  think  pamphlets,  such  as  those  published  by  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company,  distributed  in  cooperation 
with  social  hygiene  associations,  would  be  helpful.  It  would 
also  seem  that  if  a  practical  plan  could  be  worked  out  whereby 
insurance  companies  would  require  serum  and  other  special 
diagnostic  examinations,  and  that  if  limitations  could  be 
removed  from  positive  cases  who  secure  adequate  treatment, 
a  wholesome  effect  would  result." 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  life  insurance  companies  can  do 
a  great  deal  in  an  educational  way  to  acquaint  the  public  with 
facts  concerning  venereal  disease.  The  hesitancy  which  cer- 
tain newspapers  feel  in  mentioning  the  subject  in  their 
columns  would  make  this  new  avenue  particularly  helpful." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  all  companies  should  agree  to  at  least 
'restricted'  policy  provisions  if  they  cannot  be  made  to  com- 
pletely eliminate  the  venereal  disease  from  the  'pay'  class. 
When  the  time  comes  when  people  know  they  cannot  be 
insured  to  cover  venereal  disease  many  will  begin  to  seek  the 
why  and  wherefore  and  much  good  will  result." 

"The  fact  that  insurance  companies  are  becoming  more 
lenient  towards  venereal  disease  risks  is  an  expression,  I 
believe,  of  their  confidence  in  modern  treatments  and  of  more 
effectively  curing  these  diseases  than  heretofore,  and  a  belief 
that  the  public  is  better  informed  than  formerly  on  the  neces- 
sity of  early  and  competent  treatment.  What  part  insurance 
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companies  should  take  depends  on  public  thought  and  recep- 
tion. Inasmuch  as  these  institutions  are  continually  cam- 
paigning in  other  health  matters  I  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  take  up  this  subject. 

"I  am  pretty  well  convinced  that  what  is  needed  is  more 
clinics  and  less  forums,  more  venereologists  and  less  orators. 
I  doubt  if  the  public  is  ready  to  take  the  subject  of  venereal 
disease  as  a  steady  diet,  but  since  private  agencies  are  willing 
to  attempt  to  popularize  the  subject  I  see  no  reason  why 
health  authorities  cannot  benefit  by  their  experience;  and 
perhaps  eventually  broadcast  the  subject  along  with  other 
health  matters. ' ' 

"I  was  convinced  some  time  ago  that  education  through 
publicity  and  otherwise  goes  a  long  way  towards  eradicating 
venereal  diseases.  In  my  own  observation  I  have  noted  that 
advertisements  such  as  carried  by  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company  and  other  organizations  have  been  the 
means  of  bringing  these  conditions  to  the  attention  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  suffering  from  these  diseases  and  who  had 
not  thought  of  consulting  a  physician.  If  we  could  have  these 
matters  discussed  in  our  public  schools  it  would  be  helpful, 
but  how  far  this  could  go  would  of  course  have  to  be 
determined. ' ' 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  educational  work  done  by 
life  insurance  companies  is  of  immense  value  in  combating 
the  spread  of  venereal  diseases. ' ' 

"I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  making  life 
insurance  examinations.  I  have  always  felt  that  blood  tests 
were  necessary  in  these  examinations.  However,  at  the  time 
I  was  doing  this  work  no  life  insurance  company  required  it. 

' '  I  think  this  is  a  wonderful  field  for  education,  and  I  fear 
that  syphilis  is  making  some  serious  inroads  on  the  good 
people.  Our  colored  population  seems  to  pay  very  little  atten- 
tion to  the  syphilitic  infections,  and  as  soon  as  they  are 
temporarily  relieved  this  ends  their  treatment.  I  believe  this 
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is  primarily  the  cause  of  the  high  infant  death  rate  in  the 
colored  population,  and  this  will  gain,  in  my  opinion,  unless 
they  can  begin  to  realize  by  education  what  it  means  to 
their  race." 

"I  believe  that  insurance  companies  could  do  more  along 
the  line  of  venereal  disease  control : 

"First,  by  educating  all  their  policy  holders,  and  second, 
by  requiring  every  applicant  for  insurance  examination  to 
have  blood  tests  and  prostatic  and  vaginal  gonorrheal  smear 
slide  tests  made.  Such  tests  should  be  made  by  the  state  board 
of  health  laboratory,  and  the  laboratory  reports  attached  to 
the  examination  blank. ' ' 

In  brief  it  seems  to  be  felt  by  these  health  officials  that 
the  insurance  companies  are  in  a  strategic  position  to  offer 
to  a  large  mass  of  people  information  and  education  regard- 
ing venereal  diseases. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  material  with  an  explanatory  letter 
was  sent  to  fifty  of  the  larger  life  insurance  companies  of  the 
United  States.  This  was  done  not  only  to  place  in  their  hands 
these  opinions  but  also  to  secure  additional  comments  from 
them,  both  regarding  their  policy  in  accepting  as  risks  per- 
sons with  a  history  of  a  venereal  disease,  and  as  to  whether 
they  felt  that  a  routine  Wassermann  or  Kahn  test  would  be 
practicable  and  useful  as  part  of  the  medical  examination  of 
every  applicant  for  life  insurance. 

The  majority  of  the  answers  received  indicated  that  these 
companies,  like  the  first  group  investigated,  offer  insurance 
to  persons  with  a  history  of  a  venereal  disease  only  after 
a  period  of  treatment  and  frequently  charge  a  higher 
premium  rate. 

Regarding  routine  Wassermann  or  Kahn  tests  the  majority 
of  those  who  expressed  their  opinion  on  this  point  felt  that 
such  a  procedure  would  not  be  practicable.  That  it  was  desir- 
able in  some  cases  was  acknowledged.  The  cost,  amount  of 
time  required,  and  the  attitude  of  the  patient  were  factors 
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which  keep  insurance  companies  from  giving  the  serum  tests 
routinely.  Some  companies,  however,  ask  for  a  Kahn  or 
Wassermann  test  if  there  are  evidences  noted  in  a  clinical 
examination  which  indicate  that  such  a  request  is  justifiable. 

To  draw  a  broad  generalization  from  the  foregoing  would 
be  inadvisable  as  the  number  of  companies  and  individuals 
questioned  would  not  warrant  it.  The  information  procured, 
however,  answers  to  some  extent  the  questions  which  orig- 
inally led  to  this  study. 

Insurance  companies  will  accept  as  risks  persons  with  a 
history  of  a  venereal  disease.  In  the  case  of  cured  gonorrhea, 
as  a  rule,  no  extra  charge  is  made,  while  frequently  an 
increased  premium  rate  is  made  for  persons  with  a  history 
of  syphilis.  Should  the  disease  develop  after  the  insured  is 
accepted — that  is  a  risk  which  is  assumed  by  the  company. 
Disability  claims  are  not  as  a  rule  granted  to  a  person  with 
a  history  of  syphilis.  The  fraternal  organizations  usually 
reject  applicants  with  a  history  of  syphilis,  but  accept  those 
with  a  history  of  gonorrhea  who  can  give  a  medical  statement 
saying  they  are  cured. 

As  a  rule,  only  a  clinical  examination  is  given  to  the  appli- 
cant. If  there  are  indications  that  a  serum  test  would  be 
valuable  it  is  sometimes  required.  Routine  tests  are  felt  to 
be  too  costly  and  to  require  too  great  an  amount  of  time  to 
be  feasible. 

And  lastly,  while  some  of  the  insurance  companies  have 
issued  health  propaganda  relative  to  some  of  the  communi- 
cable diseases  the  venereal  diseases  have  been  included  in 
their  program  but  infrequently. 
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THE   HEALTH    OFFICER  AND   THE   SOCIAL   HYGIENE   PROGRAM 

The  emphasis  of  today  in  the  field  of  public  health  is  increas- 
ingly on  prevention  rather  than  cure,  and  in  this  connection 
it  seems  wholly  logical  that  health  officers  should  be  vitally 
interested  in  the  social  and  educational  aspects  of  the  venereal 
disease  problem.  This,  in  essence,  was  one  of  the  major 
points  made  by  Professor  C.-E.  A.  Winslow  of  Yale  in  the 
course  of  his  forceful  address  on  ''Public  Health  and  Social 
Hygiene"  presented  at  the  Minneapolis  meeting  (Friday, 
October  4)  arranged  by  the  Minnesota  Social  Hygiene  Com- 
mittee and  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association. 

The  primary  function  of  the  health  department  in  this  field 
is  the  provision  of  complete  medical  facilities  for  the  detection 
and  treatment  of  infected  individuals  according  to  the  stand- 
ards set  forth  in  the  Appraisal  Form  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association.  For  practical  and  psychological  reasons 
the  more  fundamentally  preventive  work  of  social  control 
through  the  restriction  of  commercialized  vice,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  recreation  facilities  can  best  be  carried  on  by  other 
departments  of  the  government  and  by  voluntary  social  agen- 
cies. The  earnest  and  progressive  health  officer  will,  however, 
cooperate  freely  with  such  groups  and  the  progress  of  the 
general  cause  may  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  formation  in 
each  large  community  of  a  joint  committee  or  council  on  social 
hygiene  to  correlate  the  various  phases  of  the  work. 

Syphilis  and  gonorrhea  are  contact  diseases  and  the  number 
of  cases  will  in  general  increase  with  the  number  of  exposures. 
If,  therefore,  exposures  can  be  diminished  in  number  fewer 
infections  will  result,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  health 
officer  is  directly  interested  in  all  social  measures  which  tend 
to  reduce  exposure. 

The  third  phase  of  social  hygiene,  that  of  education,  is  on 
the  other  hand  an  essential  function  of  the  health  department, 
and  the  educational  program  should  not  be  limited  to  the 
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danger  of  infection  and  of  irregular  treatment,  but  should 
emphasize  the  positive  values  of  clean  living  as  a  major  pre- 
ventive factor. 

Colonel  Ashburn  and  other  authorities  have  amply  proved 
the  value  of  a  broadly  conceived  preventive  program  in  rela- 
tion to  venereal  disease.  They  have  shown  a  lowering  of 
the  venereal  disease  incidence  rate  where  educational,  social, 
protective  and  recreational  facilities  have  been  intelligently 
used  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  rise  in  disease  when  they  are 
lacking.  Perhaps  nowhere  is  this  condition  more  evident 
than  in  the  United  States  Navy  medical  reports  which  show, 
almost  invariably,  a  rise  in  cases  of  syphilis  and  gonococcus 
infection  on  those  vessels  where  shore  leave  has  been  granted 
in  ports  having  sparse  recreational  facilities  but  an  abundance 
of  exploited  prostitution. 

Professor  Winslow  has  again  earned  the  gratitude  of  those 
interested  in  social  hygiene  for  his  reiteration  of  these  points. 
Judging  by  the  approval  which  greeted  his  address,  many 
state  and  city  health  officers  agree  with  their  logic.  If  this 
be  true  the  coming  years  will  see  greater  strides  made  in  the 
field  of  venereal  disease  control  through  a  more  active  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  health  officer  in  these  other  phases  of 
community  effort.  His  moral  backing,  support  and  guidance 
will  strengthen  them  just  as  their  work  will  add  renewed  vigor 
to  his  endeavors  for  a  healthier  constituency. 

NEWS  AND  ABSTRACTS 

Employment  of  Children  in  New  Jersey. — Apartment  and  tenement 
house  life  in  the  modern  city  has  done  away  with  most  of  the  house- 
hold chores  that  used  to  have  a  certain  value  in  the  training  of 
children,  and  many  school  children  are  now  found  in  varied  occupa- 
tions outside  the  home  before  and  after  school  hours,  according  to 
a  report  just  issued  by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  of  a  study  of  over  8,000  employed  school 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  Newark  and  Paterson,  N.  J. 
This  study  is  one  of  a  series  relating  to  the  employment  of  children 
in  New  Jersey,  in  which  the  Children's  Bureau  had  the  cooperation 
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of  public  school  officials,  the  State  Department  of  Labor  and  local 
social  agencies. 

In  each  city,  the  report  shows,  both  during  vacation  and  during 
the  school  year,  the  largest  number  of  children  not  engaged  in  street 
trades  were  employed  in  stores,  chiefly  as  delivery  boys  and  in  smaller 
numbers  as  sales  boys  and  girls  and  general  helpers.  The  next 
largest  number  in  any  one  occupation  except  street  work  were  nurse- 
maids, and  the  next  largest  bootblacks  at  indoor  stands.  The  other 
children  worked  in  factories,  assisted  painters,  carpenters,  plumbers, 
etc.,  were  errand  boys  or  office  boys  or  girls,  caddies,  helpers  in 
pool  rooms  and  bowling  alleys,  janitors'  assistants,  and  workers  in 
lunch  rooms  and  restaurants,  and  engaged  in  a  variety  of  other 
work.  Boys  had  a  greater  variety  of  work  than  girls,  who  were 
generally  employed  either  in  stores  or  as  domestic  servants.  More 
than  four-fifths  of  the  workers  in  occupations  other  than  street  work 
in  each  city  were  boys.  In  addition  to  the  above  occupations,  street 
work,  such  as  newspaper  selling  and  carrying,  bootblacking,  and  ped- 
dling, was  the  principal  occupation  of  2,261  boys  and  36  girls  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  in  Newark,  and  of  546  boys  and  16  girls  under 
sixteen  years  in  Paterson. 

"A  moderate  amount  of  work,  if  it  is  done  under  suitable  condi- 
tions, such  as  under  the  supervision  of  parents,  may  be  expected  to 
have  a  value  in  the  child's  training  similar  to  that  furnished  by 
household  chores  before  apartment  and  tenement  house  living  did 
away  with  the  necessity  for  most  chores,"  the  report  states,  adding, 
however,  that  "the  long  hours  and  night  work  reported  in  all  the 
surveys  of  employed  school  children  that  have  been  made  indicate 
that  many  children  are  working  under  unfavorable  conditions. 

"For  some  of  the  occupations  in  which  the  children  engaged  the 
state  child  labor  law  has  been  interpreted  as  fixing  no  minimum 
age  and  as  setting  no  limitations  on  the  hours  of  work,"  the  report 
states.  "But  even  in  occupations  for  which  the  child  labor  law 
clearly  sets  a  minimum  age  or  limits  the  hours  of  work  for  children 
under  sixteen,  or  both,  as  in  manufacturing  establishments  and  in 
or  in  connection  with  stores,  many  children  reported  working  under 
the  legal  age  and  in  excess  of  the  legal  hours." 

The  report  suggests  that  if  the  schools  were  equipped  to  do  so, 
it  is  a  question  whether  they  could  not  provide  more  constructive 
and  more  educational  activities  than  the  jobs  children  "pick  up" 
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and  whether  such  activities  would  not  be  welcome  to  both  parents 
and  children  in  the  many  cases  in  which  the  work  is  not  done  because 
of  the  necessity  of  earning  money. 

California's  Summer  Course. — The  Director  of  the  San  Francisco 
Social  Hygiene  Education  Association,  Henry  M.  Grant,  conducted 
a  course  in  sex  education  in  the  University  of  California  Summer 
Session  which  was  attended  by  150  persons.  One  hundred  of  these 
were  registered  for  credit  and  fifty  attended  regularly  but  took  no 
credit  because  they  had  already  filled  their  schedule  to  the  limit  with 
credit  courses. 

Twenty  states  were  represented  in  this  class.  Among  those  attend- 
ing were  ninety-nine  who  expressed  a  desire  and  an  intention  to 
use  sex  education  in  some  way  in  their  work.  Fifty-four  were  teach- 
ers among  whom  were  directors  of  physical  education  and  hygiene, 
biology  teachers  (including  two  heads  of  departments),  registered  and 
public  health  nurses.  There  were  also  eight  principals,  thirteen, 
health  supervisors,  seven  deans  of  boys  or  girls,  two  city  health 
department  workers,  four  workers  in  parental  education,  three  pre- 
medie  students,  three  Y.M.  or  Y.W.C.A.  workers,  one  physician 
and  a  number  of  students  planning  to  teach. 

Osier  on  Syphilis. — "It  is  noteworthy  that  the  master  clinician, 
author  and  teacher,  Sir  William  Osier,  produced  as  his  swan  song 
an  oration  entitled,  'The  Campaign  Against  Syphilis.'  In  this,  his 
ability  to  present  accurate  scientific  data  in  classical  form  is  again 
demonstrated.  Osier  during  his  career  showed  his  ability  to  select 
major  medical  problems  to  which  to  devote  his  time  and  attention," 
says  the  Virginia-  Medical  Monthly  (January,  1929),  and  continues: 
"The  subdivisions  of  his  oration  have  the  following  headings: 
'The  Conquest  of  the  Great  Infections,'  'Statistical  Data,'  'Reduc- 
tion of  Typhoid  Fever,'  'Gonorrhea  and  Race  Conservation,'  'Syphi- 
lis,' 'Still-births,'  'Infantile  Mortality,'  'Widespread  Manifestations 
of  the  Spirochaete, '  'Examination  of  Registrar-General's  Mortality 
Return,'  'Post-mortem  Evidence,'  'The  Wassermann  Reaction/  'The 
Growth  of  Campaign  Against  Venereal  Diseases, '  '  Legislative  Action, ' 
'Establishment  of  Venereal  Clinics,'  'Education  of  the  Public,'  'Un- 
qualified Treatment,  Notification,  Compulsory  Treatment,'  and  'The 
Outlook.'  There  is  a  complete  presentation  of  evidence  which  shows 
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the  widespread  distribution  of  syphilis,  its  seriousness  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  its  eradication.  Osier  places  it  among  the  first  causes  of 
mortality. 

"He  states  that  now  the  public  is  awake  to  the  necessity  of  a 
campaign  against  this  plague  of  mankind.  The  state  is  now  ready 
to  intervene  and  this  adds  ground  for  hope.  The  people  themselves 
have  had  a  change  of  heart,  'The  sinner  is  to  receive  Christian 
treatment. ' 

"The  Virginia  State  Board  of  Health  should  be  commended  for 
issuing  this  final  endeavor  of  Dr.  Osier's  in  abstract  form  and 
distributing  it  to  the  entire  medical  profession  of  this  State.  This 
pamphlet  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  physician  in  this  State 
and  Country. 

"At  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Medical  Society  at  Danville, 
there  was  organized  a  society  whose  purpose  it  is  to  promote  every 
phase  of  the  campaign  against  venereal  diseases.  The  initial  meeting 
was  small  in  numbers,  but  it  is  hoped  that  this  organization  will 
meet  with  the  whole-hearted  energetic  support  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession of  this  Commonwealth." 

Syphilis  and  Pregnancy. — Syphilis  is  still  a  universal  disease.  The 
axiom  of  Olser  is  just  as  true  today  as  the  day  he  first  uttered  it, 
viz. :  "Know  syphilis  and  you  know  medicine."  Therefore  it  be- 
hooves the  general  practitioner,  the  midwife  and  the  specialist  alike 
to  ever  be  on  the  lookout  for  syphilis  in  their  obstetric  work.  For 
in  the  words  of  Gammeltoft,  "No  misfortune  can  be  compared  with 
that  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  one,  who  from  his  birth  carries  the 
stamp  of  a  disease  which  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
will  mark  him  through  youth,  and  which  if  not  recognized  may  infect 
many  other  individuals  before  it  finally  proves  fatal  to  the  unfortunate 
victim."  In  America,  much  to  our  discredit,  there  has  not  been 
the  organized  attack  upon  congenital  syphilis  that  has  obtained  in 
certain  European  countries — notably  Denmark.  Our  statistics  vary 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  no  doubt  partly  due  to  our  mixed  population, 
but  probably  due  in  a  larger  part  to  a  bigoted  public  and  a  non- 
interested  profession. 

S.  A.  Gammeltoft  has  written  a  most  important  and  far-reaching 
article  on  syphilis  in  its  relation  to  pregnancy  (Syphilis  and  Preg- 
nancy, American  Journal  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  XV,  No.  6, 
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June,  1928).  The  material  for  this  paper  was  gathered  from  1,290 
syphilitic  women  delivered  in  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  University 
Clinic  of  Copenhagan,  from  1912  to  1928.  The  total  number  of 
births  during  this  period  was  23,383,  giving  therefore  a  percentage 
of  syphilitic  mothers  of  5.5. 

Gammeltoft  believes  "that  the  material  transplacentary  transmis- 
sion is  the  only  way  of  transmission  or  practically  the  only  way  of  any 
importance."  Furthermore,  he  says,  "we  have  reason  to  assume 
that  the  infection  of  the  fetus  usually  does  not  occur  prior  to  the 
fourth  or  fifth  month  of  pregnancy."  However,  the  infection  may 
take  place  during  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy,  or  even  during 
parturition.  A  non-treated  syphilitic  mother  will  nearly  always  give 
birth  to  a  syphilitic  child.  The  question  is,  says  the  author,  At  what 
period  of  pregnancy  should  treatment  be  given?  What  kind  of 
treatment  ?  The  answer  is,  salvarsan  and  mercury.  Treatment  should 
be  begun  as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  made.  The  diagnosis  should 
be  made  as  soon  as  the  patient  presents  herself  to  the  doctor  or 
midwife.  How  ?  By  the  history  and  the  Wassermann  reaction.  The 
earlier  the  treatment  is  begun  the  better  for  the  fetus.  Treatment 
should  continue  (salvarsan  and  mercury)  regardless  of  whether  the 
Wassermann  reaction  is  negative  or  not.  The  more  rigidly  the 
treatment  is  carried  out  the  better  chance  the  child  will  have  of 
escaping  the  infection.  Children  born  of  syphilitic  mothers  or 
mothers  who  have  been  treated,  should  not  themselves  be  treated  for 
syphilis  unless  and  until  they  show  manifestations  of  the  disease. 
They  should  be  under  constant  clinical  and  serological  observation  for 
five  to  ten  years,  and  treatment  instituted  if  and  when  syphilis  should 
develop. 

Finally  the  author  concludes  by  discussing  briefly  the  Danish  law 
regarding  venereal  diseases,  especially  syphilis.  Would  that  such 
laws  could  be  enforced  in  this  country! 

Dr.  E.  C.  Sage,  in  the  Obstetric  Clinic  of  the  University  of  Nebraska 
College  of  Medicine,  has  made  a  very  excellent  study  of  the  incidence 
of  syphilis  in  this  clinic  (The  Nebraska  State  Medical  Journal,  VII, 
No.  11,  November,  1928).  He  was  stimulated  to  make  this  study 
by  the  report  of  Valeria  H.  Parker  of  the  Medical  Women's  National 
Association  in  which  she  found  that  the  incidence  of  syphilis  in 
obstetric  cases  was  8.3  per  cent  in  6,300  patients  from  15  different 
clinics.  These  figures  constituted  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
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clinics  throughout  the  United  States  to  which  questionnaires  were 
sent  and  the  author  thinks  that  the  small  percentage  of  returns  is 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  no  special  efforts  are  being  made  to 
properly  diagnose  and  treat  the  pregnant  syphilitic  woman. 
Among  Dr.  Sage's  important  conclusions  are  the  following: 
(1)  In  this  community  special  records  are  being  kept  of  stillbirths 
and  miscarriages. 

(a)  In  one  series  of  51  patients  having  a  4  plus  Wassermann, 
there  were  52  stillbirths  and  miscarriages  in  the  histories  of  16 
patients  in  this  group. 

(b)  In  the  14  patients  having  a  3  plus  Wassermann,  were 
found  two  instances  of  stillbirths  or  miscarriages  in  two  patients, 
in  the  present  and  the  past  record  of  this  group. 

(c)  In  the  33  patients  having  a  2  plus  Wassermann,  there 
occurred  10  stillbirths  or  miscarriages  in  10  patients. 

(d)  In  the  34  patients  having  a  1  plus  Wassermann,  there 
were  7  stillbirths  or  miscarriages  in  6  patients. 

(4)  A  history  of  repeated  stillbirths,  abortions  or  neonatal  deaths 
without  obvious  causes  to  account  for  them  is  indicative  of  syphilis. 

(5)  In  118  stillbirths  at  the   University   Hospital,   syphilis  was 
the  probable  cause  in  23.8  per  cent  of  the  cases,  and  this  cause  of 
stillbirths  headed  the  list.     Death  was  ascribed  to  probable  syphilis 
when  the  mother  had  a  3  plus  Wassermann  with  the  history  of 
repeated  miscarriages. 

(6)  At   the   University   Hospital   cases   of   syphilis  in   pregnant 
women  are  treated  as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  made  because  the 
treatment  has  two  interrelated  objects  in  view. 

(a)  To  prevent  the  child  from  dying  before  birth  or  being 
born  a  congenital  syphilitic  with  a  small  chance  of  survival. 

(b)  To  cure  the  mother  herself. 

Experience  has  shown  that  pregnancy  is  a  peculiarly  favorable 
period  for  the  treatment  of  maternal  syphilis,  as  the  disease  tends 
to  become  latent  in  the  woman  at  this  time,  and  can  be  controlled 
or  more  easily  cured  than  at  any  other  time. 

(7)  A    Wassermann    test    is    recommended    for    every    pregnant 
woman. 

(8)  Every  syphilitic  woman  should  be  treated  during  pregnancy 
with  salvarsan  and  mercury  and  bismuth,  without  any  regard  to 
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the  date  of  initial  infection,  with  no  regard  to  a  previous  intensive 
treatment,  and  finally,  without  any  regard  to  a  negative  Wassermann 
reaction. 

(9)  Particular  stress  should  be  laid  on  the  combined  mercury 
salvarsan  treatment  in  the  middle  of  pregnancy  because,  according 
to  Thomson's  investigations,  the  spirochetes  are  particularly  liable 
to  invade  the  fetus  at  this  time.  (The  Medical  Times,  January,  1929.) 

Easier  than  Housework. — Since  women  have  had  freedom  to  choose 
jobs,  some  ancient  traditions  have  gone  glimmering.  Every  day  the 
press  informs  us  of  another,  hitherto  solely  masculine  occupation, 
being  invaded  by  some  woman,  suddenly  forced  to  enter  the  labor 
market,  who  claims  that  this  "man's  job"  is  far  less  nerve  racking 
than  the  home-making  which  formerly  filled  her  days,  and  nights, 
completely. 

First  it  is  the  shorter  day  which  makes  it  possible  for  her  to  be  a 
better,  more  companionable  mother  to  her  growing  children.  One 
woman  who  is  a  successful  truck  driver  says  hauling  rocks  is  more 
fascinating  than  washing  dishes.  Women  who  have  served  a  session 
on  the  jury  come  to  their  household  duties  refreshed  as  though  they 
had  been  on  a  vacation.  With  many  of  them  it  has  been  their  first 
vacation  from  their  jobs  as  housekeepers  and  mothers. 

Let  us  hope  that  what  modern  events  has  forced  upon  us  will 
release  us  also  from  the  cruel  tradition  of  "sex  in  jobs."  (Legislative 
Counsellor,  July- August,  1929.) 

New  Jersey  and  the  Child  Born  Out  of  Wedlock. — National 
Woman's  Party  Equal  Rights  Bill  S.  B.  105  passed  both  Senate 
and  House  of  Assembly  without  one  vote  of  opposition.  It  was 
approved  by  Governor  Morgan  F.  Larson  on  April  21,  becoming 
immediately  effective.  This  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Ralph  W. 
Chandless  of  Bergen  County,  reads:  "Any  child  born  out  of  wedlock 
is  entitled  to  support  and  education  from  its  father  and  mother 
to  the  same  extent  as  if  it  had  been  born  in  lawful  wedlock, ' '  Mrs.  M. 
Emma  Peters,  Assemblywoman,  also  from  Bergen  County,  secured 
the  passage  of  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  39  to  0.  (Legislative  Counsellor, 
July- August,  1929.) 
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Women's  Alliance  Outlines  1928  Work. — The  1928  report  of  the 
Women's  Cooperative  Alliance,  Minneapolis,  illustrates  many  varied 
activities.  Among  the  new  important  publications  of  this  society 
may  be  listed  the  "Description  of  the  Program  of  Early  Sex  Edu- 
cation in  the  Home,"  "Early  Sex  Education  in  the  Home,"  and 
"A  Vocabulary  for  Family  Use  in  the  Early  Sex  Education  of  Chil- 
dren." The  first  and  second  of  these  outlines  "the  purposes,  methods, 
techniques  and  materials  used";  the  third  "aims  to  list  and  define 
simple  scientific  physiological  and  biological  terms  for  factual  informa- 
tion that  children  need,  more  specifically  as  they  relate  to  human 
reproduction  and  the  physiological  processes." 

The  alliance  offers,  also,  introductory  and  advanced  courses  for 
parents. 

The  introductory  conference  has  eight  sessions  of  one  and  one-half 
hours  weekly.  The  first  hour  is  for  lecture  work  and  the  last  half 
hour  for  class  discussion.  "Biology  of  Sex"  by  T.  W.  Galloway  is 
the  text  book  used.  It  is  supplemented  by  required  and  supplementary 
reading  from  selected  books  and  pamphlets.  During  the  past  year, 
fifteen  introductory  conferences  have  been  conducted  with  a  regis- 
tration of  531  mothers;  295  members  attended  two-thirds  or  more 
of  the  eight  sessions.  Of  the  fifteen  conferences  conducted,  ten  were 
request  conferences,  or  groups  which  organized  themselves  and  asked 
for  a  leader  from  the  Department  of  Parent  Education. 

The  advanced  conference  course  treats  the  problems  of  adolescence, 
courtship,  marriage  and  the  family.  The  conference  has  sixteen 
two-hour  sessions,  one  and  one-half  hours  are  for  lectures  and  one-half 
hour  for  discussion.  Two  textbooks  have  been  used,  ' '  Sex  and  Social 
Health"  and  "Parenthood  and  the  Character  Training  of  Children," 
both  by  T.  W.  Galloway.  Five  advanced  conferences  were  conducted 
with  a  registration  of  148,  54  of  whom  attended  twelve  or  more  of 
the  sessions. 

Red  Cross  Matrimonial  Consultation  Service. — The  Berlin-Steglitz 
(Germany)  Section  of  the  National  Association  of  Red  Cross  Women 
last  year  inaugurated  a  matrimonial  consultation  service,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  help  married  couples  to  overcome  or  avoid  the  difficul- 
ties that  arise  in  the  course  of  married  life.  This  service  is  under 
the  chairmanship  and  direction  of  a  woman  whose  wide  experience 
and  knowledge  of  psychological  and  social  questions  render  her  em- 
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inently  qualified  for  this  post  of  confidante.  She  is  assisted  by  two 
lady  barristers.  No  doctor  is  attached  to  the  service  as  medical 
consultations  are  given  by  the  local  Public  Health  Service,  with 
which  collaboration  has  been  established. 

Since  its  creation  in  August,  1928,  the  matrimonial  consultation 
service  has  intervened  in  229  cases.  (Information  Bulletin,  Sept., 
1929.) 

Federal  Council  of  Churches  Appoints  Motion  Picture  Commis- 
sion.— To  assist  the  churches  in  America  and  abroad  to  secure 
suitable  motion  pictures  for  their  own  programs,  and  to  maintain  a 
general  information  service,  as  well  as  to  further  a  thorough  study 
of  the  relation  of  motion  pictures  to  the  public  welfare,  a  Commission 
on  Motion  Pictures  has  been  appointed  by  the  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  of  which  the  Hon.  William  C. 
Redfield,  former  Secretary  of  Commerce,  is  the  chairman. 

According  to  an  announcement  released  by  the  Commission,  it  will 
' '  seek  to  eliminate  misrepresentations  and  to  secure  the  incorporation 
of  the  best  of  the  life  of  the  various  countries,  and  to  further  the 
use  of  films  which  strengthen  international  understanding  and  good- 
will." The  Department  of  Research  and  Education  of  the  Federal 
Council  has  been  requested  by  the  Motion  Picture  Commission  to 
make  a  study  in  this  field,  with  particular  reference  to  the  moral 
and  social  effects  of  plays  and  pictures  on  children,  youth  and  adults. 

To  cooperate  with  the  Research  Department,  a  special  committee 
has  been  appointed  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  pictures  shown 
in  foreign  lands,  with  a  view  to  securing  reliable  information  con- 
cerning the  source,  subject  matter  and  character  of  the  films,  and 
to  suggest  constructive  measures  for  improving  the  nature  of  these 
films.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  missionary  films  which  are 
to  be  used  in  the  churches  of  the  United  States,  and  plans  are  to  be 
perfected  whereby  the  churches  may  secure  films  dealing  with  mission 
work  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  lands. 

The  Commission  on  Motion  Pictures  consists  of  the  following : 
Executive  Committee — Rev.  Charles  K.  Gilbert,  Chairman;  Hon.  Wil- 
liam C.  Redfield,  Harry  S.  Myers,  Rev.  Charles  S.  Macfarland,  Miss 
Margaret  Applegarth,  Professor  Harrison  S.  Elliott,  Rev.  Henry 
Leiper,  Stanley  High,  Mrs.  Fred  S.  Bennett,  Henry  D.  Walbridge, 
and  Rev.  George  Reid  Andrews.  (The  Motion  Pictures,  Vol.  V,  No.  8.) 
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India  Studies  Age  of  Consent  Laws. — Reports  from  Simla,  India, 
indicate  that  the  government  is  in  sympathy  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Age  of  Consent  Committee.  This  committee,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Sir  Moropant  Joshi,  toured  India  and  studied  the  work- 
ings of  the  present  law  which  makes  thirteen  the  minimum  age  of 
consent  for  girls  within  marital  relations  and  fourteen  the  minimum 
outside  such  relations. 

Among  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Committee  are  the  fol- 
lowing: (1)  that  the  age  of  consent  within  marital  relations  be  raised 
to  fifteen;  (2)  that  outside  marital  relations  the  age  of  consent  be 
raised  to  eighteen;  (3)  that  a  law  be  enacted  fixing  the  minimum 
age  of  marriage  for  girls  at  fourteen;  (4)  that  evasion  of  the  law 
by  those  responsible  be  punished  by  fine,  or  imprisonment  for  a 
duration  of  10  years  before  the  wife  reaches  the  age  of  twelve,  or 
for  one  year  after  that  age,  the  validity  of  the  marriage  to  remain 
unaltered;  (5)  that  registration  of  births  and  marriages  be  enforced, 
in  the  latter  case  the  age  of  the  couple  to  be  recorded. 

The  viewpoint  of  some  Indian  social  workers  and  agencies  on  the 
Committee's  work  was  expressed  by  the  Social  Service  Quarterly 
(Bombay,  July  29,  1929)  editorially: 

Age  of  Consent 

The  labours  of  the  Age  of  Consent  Committee  have,  it  appears,  at 
last  come  to  an  end,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  Committee  have 
made  very  definite  and  strong  recommendations  which  if  acted  upon 
by  government  are  sure  to  effect  a  very  healthy  change  in  the  social 
life  of  the  community.  Among  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee the  most  important  is  the  one  which  fixes  the  age  of  marriage. 
There  is  no  such  limit  at  present,  but  if  the  Committee's  view  is 
accepted  marriages  cannot  be  contracted  if  the  parties  are  under  the 
age  of  fourteen.  Intercourse  with  girls  under  thirteen  is  at  present 
prohibited  and  treated  as  rape  even  on  the  part  of  husbands.  This 
age  limit  should,  it  is  proposed,  be  raised  to  fifteen  and  will  operate 
both  for  the  boy  and  the  girl.  Intercourse  on  the  part  of  strangers 
with  girls  under  fourteen  at  present  constitutes  rape;  this  age  limit 
is  proposed  to  be  raised  to  eighteen,  and  will  apply  to  young  men 
as  well  as  women.  The  age  limits  proposed  for  contracting  marriage 
and  for  its  consummation  as  well  as  for  extra-marital  relations  may 
err  in  the  direction  of  a  compromise  with  orthodoxy;  but  then  it 
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need  not  be  forgotten  that  public  opinion  must  be  carried  along, 
to  some  extent,  with  all  reformist  movements  or  otherwise  legislative 
action  may  be  rendered  ineffective  or  be  felt  as  iniquitous.  It  is  for 
individuals  and  social  organizations  to  strive  for  higher  standards. 
The  application  of  the  law  to  both  the  sexes  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  if  the  recommendations  are  carried  out  in  their  entirety 
the  labours  of  Sir  M.  V.  Joshi's  Committee  will  be  notable  in  the 
annals  of  social  progress  for  the  initiation  of  a  welcome  and  salutary 
change  in  the  law. 

Survey  of  Negro  Plantation  Workers. — Data  collected  in  a  Wasser- 
mann  survey  of  2,459  Negroes  on  Mississippi  cotton  plantations  indi- 
cate "that  syphilis  may  be  a  much  more  important  public  health 
problem  in  the  southern  states  than  malaria,  pellagra,  or  hook  worm. ' ' 
So  says  Dr.  0.  C.  Wenger,  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon,  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  in  a  report  published  in  Venereal  Disease 
Information,  July  20,  1929. 

Approximately  25  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  examined  showed  positive 
Wassermanns.  Dr.  Wenger  classifies  these  as  follows : 

Of  the  2,459  Wassermann  tests  there  are  reports  on  2,304.  The 
last  group  of  155  have  not  been  reported  from  the  Mississippi  State 
Laboratory.  Of  the  2,304  tests  in  this  survey  reported  up  to  date, 
1,257  were  in  males  and  1,047  in  females.  For  the  entire  group  of 
2,304,  544,  or  23.6  per  cent,  were  positive.  This  included  305  positive 
among  males  and  239  among  females.  The  male  positives  were  24.3 
per  cent  of  the  total  and  females  22.8  per  cent.  In  the  age  group 
1  to  5  there  were  17  persons,  with  1  positive;  5  to  9  years,  204  with 
7  positive;  10  to  14  years,  234  with  21  positive;  15  to  19  years,  257 
with  45  positive;  20  to  29  years,  541  with  181  positive;  30  to  39 
years,  378  with  142  positive;  40  to  49  years,  335  with  83  positive; 
50  years  and  above,  339  with  65  positive. 

The  representatives  of  the  plantation  owners  and  the  State  Board 
of  Health  have  been  interested  in  the  problem  of  syphilis  among 
the  rural  Negroes,  and  an  opportunity  for  a  demonstration  has  been 
developed,  looking  forward  to  some  practical  plan  whereby  these 
people  can  be  treated. 

Social  Workers'  1930  Meeting  in  Boston. — With  the  slogan  "  Back 
East  for  1930"  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Workers  announces 
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that  the  Fifty-Seventh  Meeting  will  be  held  in  Boston,  June  8-14, 
1930,  under  the  presidency  of  Judge  Miriam  Van  Waters. 

Among  the  many  divisions  where  social  hygiene  problems  were 
discussed  in  the  1929  Conference  at  San  Francisco,  Division  3— 
Health — opened  its  program  with  a  session  on  "  Syphilis  and  Gonor- 
rhea— The  Biggest  Single  Problem  in  the  Health,  Welfare  and  Com- 
munity Program."  This  was  a  joint  session  with  the  American 
Social  Hygiene  Association. 

The  first  paper  on  "The  Extent"  was  presented  by  Doctor  Thomas 
Parran,  Jr.,  Assistant  Surgeon  General,  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  and  discussed  the  enormous  magnitude  of  the  problem. 
A  consideration  of  the  available  data  on  morbidity  and  mortality  due 
to  these  diseases  included  in  addition  to  published  statistics  the 
results  of  many  unpublished  special  studies  made  by  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  and  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation. With  this  basic  data  as  a  foundation,  data  on  the  economic 
losses  caused  by  these  diseases  were  presented.  This  paper  is  a 
contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  these  diseases. 

The  second  paper  on  "The  Solution"  was  presented  by  Doctor 
William  F.  Snow,  General  Director,  American  Social  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation, and  showed  a  carefully  worked  out  outline  of  the  available 
methods  of  control  of  these  diseases.  Sound  education  in  sex  hygiene 
including  not  only  a  distribution  of  knowledge  but  more  largely 
the  formation  of  sound  attitudes  and  wholesome  habits  and  sufficient 
facilities  for  wholesome  recreation  is  fundamental.  The  prevention 
of  delinquency  and  of  prostitution  are  important  activities.  Pro- 
vision for  the  treatment  of  the  venereal  diseases  and  the  passage 
and  enforcement  of  sound  legal  measures  are  imperative. 

The  methods  outlined  are  applicable  to  any  community  and  may 
be  applied  either  in  whole  or  in  part. 

The  problem  of  the  control  of  the  venereal  diseases  is  interesting 
from  both  the  public  health  and  the  social  point  of  view.  From  the 
public  health  standpoint  we  have  in  the  case  of  syphilis  a  disease 
about  which  more  is  known  than  about  most  diseases.  The  causative 
organism  has  been  isolated  and  may  be  seen  under  the  microscope, 
the  mode  of  transmission  is  clear-cut  and  definite,  the  treatment  of 
the  disease  has  been  worked  out  and  the  chance  of  cure  is  good. 
Theoretically,  therefore,  there  should  not  be  any  cases  of  syphilis. 
As  for  gonorrhea  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  have  not  been  worked 
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out  so  completely.  From  the  social  standpoint  we  have  diseases 
which  not  only  involve  the  individual  but  involve  the  whole  family 
and  involve  the  whole  social  machinery  of  the  community. 

Interests  and  Problems  of  Business  Girls. — Among  the  important 
problems  of  business  girls  outlined  by  Ruth  S.  Cavan,  Ph.D.,  in  her 
study  "Business  Girls"  (Religious  Education  Association,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  Monograph  No.  3,  June,  1929)  are  two  which  loom  large: 
How  to  meet  eligible  men  and  whether  "petting"  pays. 

With  cooperation  from  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  591  young  business  women 
were  questioned,  the  purpose  of  the  study  being  "to  obtain  facts 
(about  young  business  women)  in  such  form  that  they  may  be  com- 
pared and  to  give  some  systematic  data  which  will  serve  as  general 
background  material  against  which  definite  church,  class  and  club 
programs  may  be  built,  as  well  as  to  indicate  some  of  the  needs  of 
individual  girls  which  could  be  met  by  properly  trained  older 
persons. ' ' 

In  the  report's  96  pages  appear  many  interesting  and  valuable 
observations,  readably  stated.  The  chapter  on  "Friends,"  for  exam- 
ple, includes  the  following:  "I  Am  in  the  Market  for  a  Husband 
and  Babies." 

Not  all  girls  state  their  ultimate  interests  as  explicitly  as  did  the 
girl  who  wrote  the  above  sentence,  but  most  girls  will  admit  frankly 
that  they  hope  and  expect  to  marry. 

The  questionnaire  material  shows  clearly  the  definiteness  of  this 
interest  in  men  and  marriage.  In  response  to  the  direct  question, 
' '  Do  you  look  forward  to  being  married  ?, "  79  per  cent  of  one  group 
of  business  girls  gave  a  specific  "yes"  and  6.5  per  cent  more  gave 
"yes"  with  some  stipulation,  such  as  "if  I  meet  my  ideal,"  or 
"eventually." 

Of  a  group  of  girls  in  a  woman's  college,  72.1  per  cent  gave  "yes" 
for  an  answer,  and  13.2  per  cent  more  gave  "yes"  with  some 
stipulation. 

A  question  intended  to  secure  some  statement  of  the  girl's  wishes 
or  plans  for  her  future  was  phrased,  "What  would  you  like  to  be 
doing  when  you  are  thirty-five  years  old?"  This  question  has  no 
suggestion  as  to  what  would  be  an  appropriate  reply.  Of  a  group 
of  business  girls  81.8  per  cent  stated  that  at  thirty-five  they  wanted 
to  be  married,  have  homes  of  their  own,  have  children,  and  so  forth. 
An  equal  percentage  of  college  girls  gave  the  same  answer.  Nor 
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is  it  altogether  a  question  of  what  the  girl  wants  at  thirty-five. 
In  reply  to  the  question,  ''Do  you  feel  that  you  lack  anything  which 
would  make  you  really  happy?,"  17.7  per  cent  of  a  group  of  business 
girls  stated  that  they  lacked  men  friends,  marriage,  love.  Almost 
the  same  percentage  of  a  group  of  college  girls  gave  the  same  reply. 
Only  lack  of  education  or  of  some  personality  trait  had  a  higher 
percentage  in  the  business  girls'  group. 

With  this  definitely  stated  interest  in  men  and  marriage  it  is  sig- 
nificant to  know  what  progress  the  girl  is  making  toward  achieving  a 
husband.  In  response  to  a  definite  question  56  per  cent  of  the 
same  group  of  business  girls  who  were  so  eager  to  be  married  at 
thirty-five  stated  they  had  at  some  time  been  seriously  interested  in 
men  friends.*  This  indicates  that  many  girls  desiring  to  be  married 
have  never,  for  some  reason  or  other,  had  the  preliminary  friendship 
from  which  marriage  usually  results.  Among  college  girls,  a  slightly 
higher  proportion,  69  per  cent,  had  had  serious  friendships.  This 
gap  between  desire  and  fulfillment  is  not,  then,  confined  to  business 
girls. 

The  customary  procedure  through  which  marriage  is  achieved  in 
this  country  is  through  a  process  of  "dating,"  during  which  the 
young  people  have  an  opportunity  to  try  out  together  various  forms 
of  amusement,  to  talk  over  ideals  and  plans,  and  to  meet  each  other's 
family  and  friends.  The  friendship  proves  a  harmonious  one,  becomes 
emotionalized,  a  proposal  and  marriage  normally  follow ;  or  the  friend- 
ship is  only  slightly  exhilarating  and  after  a  time  the  couple  drifts 
apart  to  repeat  the  process  with  other  partners;  or  at  any  time 
the  friendship  may  prove  highly  inharmonious  and  break  off  abruptly. 
Nevertheless,  the  method  involved  is  one  of  having  dates  and  a 
girl's  opportunities  for  developing  serious  friendships  may  be  gauged 
roughly  by  the  number  of  dates  she  has  and  the  number  of  men 
with  whom  she  dates  during  any  one  period. 

With  reference  to  the  "serious  friendships"  which  more  than  half 
of  both  business  and  college  girls  asserted  they  had  had,  an  interesting 
problem  is  what  became  of  these  friendships.  Among  the  business 
girls  there  were  sixty  serious  friendships,  a  few  girls  having  had 
two  or  three.  Twenty-eight,  or  47  per  cent,  had  resulted  in  engage- 

*  Since  there  exists  no  good  dictionary  word  to  express  what  the  young  girl 
of  today  means  when  she  speaks  of  her  "man  friend"  or  "boy  friend,"  the»e 
terms  have  been  adopted  and  are  used  in  this  discussion. 
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ments  or  were  still  serious.  Thirty-two,  or  53  per  cent,  had  ended. 
There  is  apparently  less  than  an  even  chance  that  a  given  serious 
friendship  will  continue  or  turn  into  an  engagement.  This  means 
that  girls  need  wide,  varied  and  continued  contacts  with  men  in 
the  exploratory  process  of  finding  "the  man."  The  reasons  for 
the  non-continuance  of  the  friendships  vary  from  girl  to  girl.  The 
most  frequent  reasons  given  by  the  girls  were :  the  man  did  not 
correspond  to  the  girl's  ideal;  separation  led  to  dying  of  the  friend- 
ship; they  drifted  apart;  or  they  "broke  up."  Among  the  college 
girls  there  were  fewer  engagements  (due  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  the 
girls  are  still  in  college)  but  a  somewhat  higher  percentage  of  con- 
tinuing friendships. 

How  to  meet  young  men  is  a  vital  problem  for  many  girls.  Just 
as  the  girl  loses  her  contacts  with  girl  friends  after  she  leaves  high 
school,  so  she  often  loses  contacts  with  the  boys  she  knew  in  school. 
In  lieu  of  any  organized  method,  she  makes  use  of  the  same  techniques 
for  meeting  men  which  she  uses  in  making  girl  friends — she  goes 
where  men  are  to  be  found  and  picks  up  an  acquaintance  with  the 
ones  who  appeal  to  her.  This  is  a  method  not  at  all  condemned  when 
applied  to  other  girls — in  fact,  this  ability  to  make  acquaintances 
informally  with  girls  is  regarded  as  friendliness,  meeting  a  stranger 
half  way,  social  ease.  Applied  to  men  it  has  often  been  disapproved. 
Nevertheless  many  young  business  girls  of  perfectly  good  standards 
and  conduct  use  it. 

Several  things  may  be  noted  from  the  study.  The  home  plays  a 
conspicuously  small  part  in  providing  the  young  city  business  girl 
with  men  friends.  The  public  dance  hall  is  an  important  way  to 
meet  young  men;  the  Y.W.C.A.  dance  is  also  important.  Many 
girls  make  no  effort  to  establish  friendships  at  work  (perhaps  because 
in  many  cases  the  men  are  older,  married,  or  of  a  different  social 
class).  Many  girls  follow  very  informal  methods  of  meeting  men. 

The  number  of  friendships  which  fade  out  after  a  few  dates  is  note- 
worthy. The  process  is  purely  one  of  trial  and  error  and  after  a  few 
dates  which  serve  to  bring  out  differences  in  religion,  interests,  or 
moral  standards,  a  large  proportion  of  the  friendships  are  discon- 
tinued and  the  girl  is  again  on  the  lookout  for  a  man  friend.  On 
the  other  hand  some  very  good  friendships  have  resulted  and  friend- 
ships cannot  be  condemned  wholesale  because  the  initial  social  contact 
was  made  in  some  highly  informal  manner.  Until  some  more  efficient 
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method  is  devised  for  bringing  together  young  women  and  men  in 
cities  under  supervised  conditions,  it  must  be  expected  that  they 
will  use  whatever  means  they  can  to  find  friends  of  the  opposite  sex. 

Of  twenty-three  girls  in  the  group  interviewed,  with  whom  the 
question  of  petting  (to  use  the  phrase  commonly  accepted  by  young 
people)  was  raised,  ten  petted  and  thirteen  did  not,  although  four 
of  these  said  they  formerly  had  petted.  The  attitudes  on  the  matter 
of  love-making  with  men  friends  ranged  all  the  way  from  the  girl 
who  became  highly  emotional  at  the  mere  mention  and  said,  "I  won't 
stand  for  it,"  to  the  girl  who  said,  "If  I  went  out  with  a  fellow 
several  times  and  he  didn't  try  to  kiss  me  I'd  think  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  with  me  and  naturally  think  that  he  didn't  like  me." 
Without  exception  the  girls  limited  the  word  "petting"  to  mean 
kissing,  and  often  thought  of  it  merely  as  a  good-night  kiss  after 
a  date. 

Girls  who  do  not  pet  react  in  various  ways  to  the  attempts  of 
their  men  friends  to  make  love  to  them.  One  girl  left  a  dance  floor 
because  a  man  tried  to  pet;  another  says  she  would  drop  a  man 
who  offered  to,  although  she  used  to  think  nothing  of  kissing  a  boy; 
another  girl  becomes  both  angry  and  afraid  and  will  not  accept  a 
second  date  from  a  man  who  tries  to  pet;  another  is  "absolutely 
disgusted"  at  the  mention  of  it;  another  says  she  "cannot  stand 
pawing."  However  commendable  it  may  be  for  girls  not  to  become 
too  slack  in  their  conduct  toward  miscellaneously  acquired  men 
friends,  there  is  in  some  of  these  phrases  the  suggestion  of  an  attitude 
too  highly  emotionalized  to  be  for  the  girl's  own  good.  Not  every 
young  man  in  this  day  who  offers  to  kiss  a  girl  is  a  scoundrel  and 
the  girl  who  regards  him  as  such  is  building  up  within  herself  an 
attitude  of  antagonism  which  shuts  her  away  from  men.  It  seems 
very  certain  that  some  of  the  girls  who  were  very  sure  that  their 
refusal  to  pet  had  caused  men  not  to  ask  for  a  second  date  over- 
looked the  fact  that  the  manner  of  their  refusals  is  such  as  to 
make  the  men  feel  that  the  girls  regarded  them  as  little  short  of 
villains.  Another  group  of  the  non-petters  are  fully  as  consistent 
in  their  attitude  against  this  activity  but  do  not  make  an  issue  of  it. 
One  very  attractive  girl  who  had  had  many  boy  friends  did  not  pet, 
beyond  an  occasional  good-night  kiss.  She  "never  petted  the  way 
she  had  seen  some  girls  in  cars  do."  When  asked  how  she  controlled 
a  situation  where  petting  seemed  imminent,  she  laughed  and  said 
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she  told  the  man, ' '  nothing  doing. ' '  There  was  nothing  in  her  manner 
to  indicate  that  she  made  the  man  feel  "cheap."  Refusal  to  pet 
had  not  caused  any  lessening  of  her  dates.  Another  girl  made  fun 
of  men  who  tried  to  pet,  while  another  tried  to  evade  the  situation 
by  suggesting  things  to  do  when  she  saw  signs  of  petting. 

There  is  evident  here  considerable  confusion  in  the  minds  of  these 
girls,  both  as  to  the  attitude  to  take  toward  petting  and  how  to 
control  a  situation  in  which  a  man  offers  to  make  love.  Some  girls 
felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  pet  in  order  to  have  dates;  others  felt 
that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  of  dates. 

Although  some  of  these  girls  had  had  men  propose  greater  inti- 
macies, it  seemed  rather  evident  from  their  statements  that  none 
of  them  had  indulged  in  such  intimacies.  In  view  of  the  difficulty 
in  getting  at  this  matter  directly,  several  indirect  approaches  were 
made. 

Published  studies  of  girls  who  come  before  courts  or  are  sent  to 
institutions  due  to  sexual  delinquency  were  surveyed.  These  studies 
corroborate  each  other  in  the  following  facts:  Vocationally,  these 
girls  come  largely  from  domestic  service  or  factories;  only  occasion- 
ally have  they  had  high  school  education;  they  are  usually  into 
trouble  and  in  the  hands  of  agencies,  before  they  are  twenty  years 
old.  In  other  words  they  come  from  a  very  different  group  than  the 
business  girls'  group.  Apparently  flagrant  sexual  delinquency  or 
promiscuity  calling  for  official  attention  is  rare  in  the  business  girls' 
group  studied. 

With  regard  to  less  flagrant  violations  of  sexual  conventions  there 
is  little  to  offer  except  general  impressions. 

The  statement  has  already  been  made  that  the  Y.W.C.A.  appeals 
to  conservative  girls.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  girl  whose  moral 
standard  permitted  her  to  indulge  in  sexual  irregularities  would 
center  her  activities  around  the  Y.W.C.A.  In  Chicago  the  radical 
and  non-conforming  groups  are  concentrated  in  certain  parts  of  the 
city,  chiefly  in  the  rooming  house  areas  which  extend  like  three 
long  fingers  from  the  business  center  or  "loop."  A  study  of  one 
of  the  better  rooming  house  areas  in  Chicago  revealed  that  the 
roomers  were  chiefly  clerical  workers,  that  52  per  cent  were  single 
men,  10  per  cent  single  women,  and  38  per  cent  married,  "supposedly 
with  benefit  of  clergy,  though  actually  60  per  cent  of  these  couples 
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are  living  together  unmarried. "  *  It  is  among  the  young  women 
of  these  areas,  detached  from  family  and  church  ties,  associating 
with  young  people  from  many  different  cultural  backgrounds,  grow- 
ing restless,  and  seeking  satisfactions  where  they  can  find  them,  that 
the  non-conformers  are  found.  A  detailed  study  of  the  locations 
of  the  homes  of  Y.W.C.A.  girls  would  reveal  whether  the  Y.W.C.A. 
had  in  its  membership  many  girls  from  these  areas.  The  fact  that 
most  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  girls  live  at  home  suggests  that  they  probably 
are  from  other  communities,  where  families  rather  than  roomers  live. 
From  the  data  at  hand  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  the 
Y.W.C.A.  girls  or  the  non-conformers  are  most  typical  of  business 
girls  in  general. 

Prize  for  Best  Study  on  Causes  of  Fall  in  Birth  Rate. — In  response 
to  a  recent  prize  offered  by  the  Eugenics  Research  Association,  essays 
submitted  on  the  birth-death  ratio  in  various  countries  have  shown 
that  the  net  fecundity  has  been  falling  for  the  last  forty  years  in 
different  European  countries.  This  Association  now  offers  a  new 
prize  of  $3,500,  for  the  best  essay  on  the  causes  of  this  decline  with 
especial  reference  to  Europeans  and  persons  of  European  stock. 

The  treatment  should  be  historical,  should  include  an  analysis  of 
studies  already  made  upon  the  subject,  and  should  lay  stress  upon 
the  phenomenon  in  peoples  of  Nordic,  or  chiefly  Nordic,  origin  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Preference  will  be  given  to  essays  which  are 
based  upon  objective  studies  rather  than  expressions  of  opinion. 

The  contest  is  open  to  the  world,  and  the  essays  may  be  written  in 
the  English,  German  or  French  languages. 

Essays  must  not  be  signed,  but  each  must  be  identified  by  a  motto, 
and  accompanied  by  a  sealed  envelope  containing  the  name  and  address 
of  the  author. 

The  Association  reserves  the  right  of  publication  of  essays  sub- 
mitted. 

The  essays  in  competition  for  this  prize  are  to  be  mailed  to  the 
Eugenics  Research  Association,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

*  Harvey  W.  Zorbaugh,  '  •  The  Dweller  in  Furnished  Rooms :  An  Urban 
Type,"  Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the  Twentieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Sociological  Society,  vol.  XXXII  of  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology, 
No.  1  Part  2  (July,  1926),  83-89.  Also,  Harvey  W.  Zorbaugh,  The  Gold  Coast 
and  the  Slum,  chapter  IV  "The  World  of  Furnished  Booms." 
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They  should  be  posted  so  as  to  reach  their  destination  not  later  than 
June  1,  1930. 

Ethics  and  Contraceptive  Measures. — In  his  article,  Religion  and 
Birth  Control  (The  Outlook  and  Independent,  June  19,  1929),  Key. 
Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  calls  for  more  frankness  and  outspokenness 
in  dealing  with  "the  highly  controversial  subject  of  birth  control" 
from  those  whose  major  interests  are  ethical  and  religious.  "Reli- 
gion," he  states,  "has  so  commonly  resisted  extension  of  the  scien- 
tific control  of  life  that  it  has  become  a  habit. ' ' 

In  outlining  further  his  views  on  the  question  of  contraceptive 
measures  Dr.  Fosdick  says  "At  present,  with  the  optimistic  cheer- 
fulness that  characterizes  prosperous  America  in  dealing  with  so 
many  of  her  problems,  most  folk  whom  I  observe  are  employing  the 
ostrich  policy  with  reference  to  birth  control.  They  know  it  is  here. 
They  know  that  some  people  who  ought  to  have  reliable  contraceptive 
information  are  not  getting  it,  and  that  many  who  have  no  proper 
business  with  it  are  getting  it;  and  yet  they  resist  with  active 
antagonism  or  laggard  apathy  any  endeavor  to  pass  decent  laws. 
They  sometimes  speak  as  though  it  were  positively  shocking  to  have 
physicians  legally  trusted  to  tell  their  patients  the  truth. 

"  As  an  excuse  for  this  obscurantist  attitude  one  fact  can  be  pleaded : 
contraceptive  information  is  dangerous.  Of  course  it  is.  All  power 
is  dangerous  because  it  can  be  misused,  and  misused  power  causes 
endless  misery.  To  suppose,  however,  that  because  power  is  danger- 
ous, mankind,  having  once  gotten  its  hands  on  power,  will  surrender 
it  for  fear  of  its  peril,  is  a  vain  expectation.  From  education  to  air- 
planes all  sorts  of  things  are  dangerous  that  no  one  is  proposing  to 
suppress.  .  .  . 

"As  for  problems  of  individual  ethics  which  this  new  information 
involves,  we  must  face  them  and  not  dodge  them.  Suppression  will 
do  no  good,  for  it  is  suppressing  nothing  but  knowledge,  light,  and 
candid  thought.  After  all,  chastity  has  been  guarded  more  by  mod- 
esty and  common  sense  than  by  fear.  The  idea  that  the  mere  removal 
of  the  dread  of  conception  is  going  to  let  loose  a  flood  of  iniquity  is, 
i  suspect,  a  misapprehension  of  the  facts.  Children  of  this  new 
generation  who  have  been  trained  in  a  code  of  honor  involving  the 
existence  and  the  right  use  of  birth  control  will  be  less  likely  even 
than  their  mid- Victorian  parents  to  treat  the  matter  lightly  or  to 
be  beguiled  by  fools. ' ' 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

WHAT  is  DARWINISM  f    By  Thomas  Hunt  Morgan.    New  York :   The 

New  Science  Series,  W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.,  1929.  78  p.  $1.00. 
Darwinism  is  commonly  understood  as  meaning  the  principle  of 
natural  selection  as  a  factor  in  evolution.  The  attacks  that  have  been 
made  on  details  of  Darwin's  work  have  left  the  general  principle 
untouched;  indeed,  in  the  light  of  modern  genetics  it  is  much  more 
strongly  supported  by  fact  than  it  was  half  a  century  ago.  Even 
though  the  accepted  ideas  of  what  natural  selection  means  have  under- 
gone some  inevitable  change,  with  the  progress  of  research,  Pro- 
fessor Morgan  thinks  it  is  better  to  keep  the  name  than  to  invent  a 
new  one.  To  the  argument  that  it  involves  a  mechanistic  conception 
of  evolution,  he  retorts  that  at  present,  for  the  purposes  of  science, 
there  is  no  necessity  of  adopting  any  other  conception  of  evolution. 
The  whole  essay  is  a  simple  and  cogent  presentation  of  a  case  that 
is  of  fundamental  importance  in  one's  view  of  the  universe. 

PAUL  POPENOE. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECOND  LABORATORY  CONFERENCE  ON  THE  SERODIAG- 
NOSIS  OF  SYPHILIS,  Copenhagen,  May  21  to  June  4,  1928.  Pub- 
lished by  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  first  conference  on  the  serological  diagnosis  of  syphilis  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Health  Organization  of  the  League  of 
Nations  in  Copenhagen  in  1924,  had  such  manifest  advantages  that 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  hold  a  second  conference  of  the  same 
description.  Accordingly  a  group  of  scientists  met  at  the  Danish 
State  Serum  Institute  in  Copenhagen  during  the  period  May  21  to 
June  4,  1928,  to  consider  and  compare  methods  for  the  serodiagnosis 
of  syphilis.  Scientists  from  16  countries  participated  in  the  labora- 
tory tests.  Professor  R.  L.  Kahn  of  the  University  of  Michigan  was 
the  only  American  scientist  participating,  Dr.  J.  A.  Kolmer  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  being  unable  to  accept  the  invitation 
extended  to  him  to  take  part  in  the  Conference. 

A  total  of  944  serums  were  tested  by  each  of  ten  workers  using 
various  methods  which  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  groups: 
(1)  The  Bordet  Wassermann  reaction  and  its  several  modifications, 
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and  (2)  flocculation  tests  of  which  the  Kahn  reaction  is  best  known 
in  the  United  States. 

Not  all  the  participants  were  able  to  test  all  the  serums.  The 
details  of  the  tests  and  the  results  which  were  obtained  by  the  several 
scientists  are  set  forth  at  length  in  the  League  of  Nations'  Report. 
It  is  perhaps  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  review  to  state  that 
Professor  Kahn  using  his  own  test  achieved  results  which  appear  to 
be  superior  to  those  of  any  other  participant  in  the  Conference  regard- 
less of  the  test  used.  The  results  of  the  examination  of  cerebrospinal 
fluids  were  less  satisfactory  both  because  the  number  of  samples  were 
small  and  the  quantity  of  fluids  available  was  insufficient. 

The  Conference  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  expressing  the  view 
of  those  present  upon  various  important  applications  of  their  work. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Conference  that  the  best  of  the  flocculation 
tests  (e.g.,  the  Kahn  test)  may  be  regarded  as  equal  in  value  to  the 
best  of  those  which  depend  on  the  fixation  of  complement  (Bordet- 
Wassermann).  These  tests,  however,  are  reliable  only  when  their 
execution  and  the  reading  and  interpretation  of  the  results  are  in 
the  hands  of  trained  serologists.  The  Conference  expressed  the 
opinion  that  physicians  would  be  given  the  greatest  assistance  if  at 
least  two  serodiagnostic  tests  were  always  employed,  and  expressed 
the  further  view  that  frequent  consultation  between  the  clinician  and 
the  serologist  is  necessary.  The  resolutions  call  particular  attention 
to  the  fact  that  serological  results  may  be  negative  even  in  the  pres- 
ence of  syphilitic  infection,  and  point  out  the  need  to  repeat  a  sero- 
logical test  where  the  positive  test  is  the  only  evidence  of  syphilis, 
but  adds  "that  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  well  defined  pathological 
conditions,  syphilis  is  indicated  with  a  degree  of  probability  which 
closely  approaches  certainty  when  several  tests  performed  according 
to  different  methods  give  a  positive  result."  It  was  the  view  of  the 
Conference  that  the  Health  Organization  of  the  League  of  Nations 
should  keep  the  question  of  serodiagnosis  of  syphilis  on  its  program 
and  should  take  steps  to  secure  further  conferences  and  comparisons 
of  the  same  general  character  in  the  future. 

The  League  of  Nations'  report  is  a  document  of  186  pages,  well- 
printed  and  arranged,  and  worthy  of  the  careful  study  of  all  who  are 
engaged  in  serological  work. 

W.  C. 
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THE  BOOKS  OF  PROFESSOR  GALLOWAY. 

Announcement  of  the  death  of  Thomas  Walton  Galloway  this  sum- 
mer brought  great  numbers  of  letters  and  messages  to  the  Associa- 
tion regarding  the  irreparable  loss  suffered  by  the  social  hygiene 
movement.  Among  these  communications  many  referred  to  his  writ- 
ings and  the  help  his  books  have  been  to  individual  readers  and  groups 
throughout  this  country.  Now  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  call  upon 
liis  knowledge  and  skill  in  personal  conference  these  books  become 
especially  precious  to  all  leaders  in  this  field  who  constantly  have 
need  of  the  inspiration  and  broad  conception  of  the  subject  which 
may  come  from  reading  Professor  Galloway's  writings. 

Among  the  series  of  his  books  published  or  approved  by  the  Asso- 
ciation the  following  have  been  found  particularly  popular  and 
influential,  if  we  may  judge  by  sales  and  library  loan  records. 

"Biology  of  Sex,"  Heath,  Boston. 

"Love  and  Marriage,"  Funk  and  Wagnalls,  New  York. 

"Sex  and  Social  Health,"  American  Social  Hygiene  Association, 
New  York. 

"Parenthood  and  the  Character  Training  of  Children,"  Methodist 
Book  Concern,  New  York. 

"The  Father  and  His  Boy,"  Association  Press,  New  York. 

"Reproduction,"  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington, 
Illinois. 

"Sex  Factor  in  Human  Life,"  American  Social  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion, New  York. 

At  this  time  it  would  be  helpful  to  the  editorial  board  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  learn  from  the  readers  of  the  JOURNAL  generally,  how 
useful  these  books  have  been  in  their  respective  communities  and 
which  ones  ought  to  be  given  particular  attention  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  consider  republication. 

[EDITOR.] 
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ADDENDUM  * 

Since  this  paper  was  written,  the  figures  for  the  first  six  months  of  1929  have 
been  published  and  show  a  marked  gain  in  marriages  in  California.  The  crop  of 
June  brides  was  the  largest  for  any  one  month  since  the  three  day  law  went  into 
effect.  "This  marriage  increase  in  California  will  continue,"  said  L.  E.  Boss, 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics,  in  a  newspaper  interview.  ' '  There  have 
been  just  as  many  Californians  getting  married  as  ever,  but  an  average  of  33 
couples  a  day  has  been  going  to  neighboring  states  to  exchange  their  vows.  The 
novelty  of  a  marriage  journey  has  worn  off  and  the  people  will  now  stay  at  home 
to  become  united.  Furthermore,  the  early  prejudice  against  the  three  day 
marriage  law  has  greatly  diminished."  I  doubt,  however,  whether  all  of  the 
missing  marriages  have  taken  place  elsewhere.  The  license  clerk  of  Los  Angeles 
County  tells  me  that  in  this  county  alone  more  than  1,000  licenses  have  been 
applied  for  each  year,  in  the  last  two  years,  and  not  called  for  three  days  later. 
Since  the  publicity  occurs  when  the  license  is  applied  for,  there  is  no  reason  why 
these  couples  should  then  go  elsewhere  to  marry;  and  the  indications  are  that 
these  uncalled-for  licenses,  1,000  each  year,  represent  a  large  proportion  of  mar- 
riages that  had  not  viability  to  endure  three  days'  exposure  to  the  light  of  pub- 
licity. If  so,  no  one  will  suppose  that  society  is  much  worse  off  for  the  blighting 
of  these  romances. 


*  Some    Effects    of   a    State    Law    Requiring    Delay    Before    a    Marriage    License    Is 
Issued.     Paul  Popenoe,  p.  449. 
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FITTING  THE  CAMP  LEADER  TO  MEET  SOCIAL 
HYGIENE  PROBLEMS 

B.  C.  AND  V.  M.  CADY 

Coordinating  Council  on  Nature  Activities 

The  day  is  probably  not  far  distant  when  every  city  and 
town  child  in  the  land  over  nine  years  of  age  will  go  to  a  camp 
for  two  or  more  weeks  each  summer.  Private  and  organiza- 
tion camps  are  increasing  at  an  inordinate  rate.  The  recrea- 
tive rights  and  the  health  demands  of  the  child  are  being 
recognized  as  legitimate  claims  upon  the  family  and  com- 
munity purse.  The  range  of  camp  enrollment  fees,  now  from 
seven  to  seventy  dollars  per  week,  indicates  that  all  economic 
classes  are  beginning  to  be  served.  Many  thousands  of  chil- 
dren are  also  being  given  free  vacations  through  various 
philanthropic  organizations. 

The  supremely  important  question  is:  What  moral  and 
social  influences  will  play  upon  the  child  during  this  camp 
period?  Family  and  neighborhood  ties  are  broken;  new 
associations  are  formed  of  widely  different  types  of  both  camp 
mates  and  counsellors.  Hundreds  of  old  habits  in  the  child 
can  no  longer  function.  A  world  of  new  impressions  and  re- 
actions complete  the  destruction  or  suppression  of  former 
habits  and  force  the  development  of  new  centers  of  action. 
The  child  person  is  peculiarly  exposed  and  sensitive  to  psy- 
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chological  aggression.  It  is  evident  that  the  camp  could  be 
made,  and  sometimes  is  made  vastly  liberalizing,  regenera- 
tive and  redirective  to  the  child  as  a  result  of  the  break  with 
the  past  with  its  claims  of  infancy  and  parental  control. 

Too  often,  though,  these  latent  opportunities  are  not  seen 
by  the  camp  chiefs  immersed  as  they  are  in  financial  and 
administrative  details,  capped  by  the  drive  for  larger  num- 
bers and  more  income.  Laxities  of  one  kind  or  another  creep 
in  with  now  and  then  a  touch  of  mob  spirit.  There  is  but 
limited  time  to  become  acquainted  with  new  children  and  to 
form  an  estimate  of  their  moral  contribution.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  counsellor  who  is  often  youthful  and  inexperi- 
enced, bent  on  having  a  good  time  to  which  is  attached  as 
little  labor  and  responsibility  as  possible.  A  vicious  practice 
exists  in  many  commercial  camps  of  employing  only  assistants 
who  bring  campers  to  the  enrollment  book.  When  this  has 
been  accomplished  the  young  counsellor  sometimes  feels  that 
he  has  sufficiently  paid  for  his  keep. 

The  activities  and  occupations  of  the  children  or  youth 
may  take  the  line  of  least  resistance,  which  means  that  town 
games  and  plays  prevail;  baseball,  basket  ball,  tennis,  even 
football,  are  popular  in  many  camps.  Too  much  time  is  often 
spent  on  horseback  or  in  the  water  or  at  sedentary  or  indoor 
occupations,  such  as  carpentry,  leather  and  metal  work,  weav- 
ing, basketry,  etc. 

Of  the  distinctive  interests  which  the  camp  should  emphasize 
and  exploit  above  all  others  there  is  quite  generally  too  little. 
Living  through  and  out  of  doors  with  nature,  learning  to  be 
closely  observant,  pioneering  in  the  near  Avildernesses,  meet- 
ing nature  on  her  own  terms  and  learning  to  be  adequate  and 
self-sufficient,  the  cultivation  of  these  are  the  only  things  that 
should  occupy  the  campers '  time.  Hopelessly  little  nature  is 
"programmed";  one  period  a  day  or  a  period  a  week,  or 
none  is  all  too  often  the  rule.  If  there  is  a  place  on  these 
stated  occasions  the  young  camper  learns  to  recognize  and 
call  by  name  a  prescribed  list  of  trees,  flowers,  insects  or 
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rocks.  For  this  labor  he  is  rewarded  by  an  organization 
insignia  of  some  kind. 

The  educationally-minded  traveller  among  camps  is  likely 
to  be  disillusioned  and  somewhat  depressed  by  his  observa- 
tions. Further  study  and  experience  with  camps  will,  how- 
ever, reveal  constructive  forces  at  work.  The  volunteer 
organizations  with  their  paid  executives  and  training  schools 
for  all  classes  of  workers  are  making  rapid  advances  in 
camp  management  and  education  including  nature  studies. 
Their  advantage  is  that  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  and  similar 
memberships  are  trained  and  habituated  to  camp  life  and  its 
purposes.  Their  disadvantage  is  that  most  of  their  children 
and  youth  remain  in  the  camp  but  two  weeks  each  season. 
Among  private  camps  an  advantage  is  rapidly  accruing  to 
those  which  are  staffed  with  trained  and  capable  leaders  who 
are  directing  their  efforts  to  really  educational  ends.  Fortu- 
nately the  colleges  and  universities  are  quite  generally  offer- 
ing courses  in  all  phases  of  camp  life.  They  are  looking 
forward  to  the  near  future  when  the  direction  and  control 
of  recreation  will  be  one  of  our  national  obligations.  To  these 
constructive  agencies  may  be  added  the  nature  training 
schools  of  relatively  recent  origin,  of  which  there  are  now 
several  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  reaching  hundreds 
of  young  people  each  year  who  are  qualifying  for  advanced 
camp  and  nature  leadership. 

It  will  require  time  for  these  forces  to  influence  ordinary 
camp  practice  but  that  a  beginning  has  been  made  is  quite 
evident.  In  the  publishing  field  more  and  more  material  in 
nature  study  and  camp  management  is  available  for  camp  use. 

Among  the  problems  relating  to  camp  management,  those 
connected  with  social  hygiene  and  sex  education  are  of  out- 
standing importance,  not  only  because  of  the  need  and 
emergencies  that  arise  from  time  to  time,  but  because  of  the 
favorable  environmental  opportunities  that  lie  on  every  side. 
The  time  has  come  when  it  will  be  well  to  incorporate  defi- 
nitely social  hygiene  means  and  measures  in  the  training  of 
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camp  leaders  and  in  the  educational  programs  of  the  camp. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  whenever  the  issue  of  social  hygiene  is 
placed  before  camp  directors  for  discussion,  as  was  recently 
done  by  a  camp  magazine,  there  is  almost  certain  to  be  a 
sharp  division  of  opinion  for  and  against  such  measures, 
educational  effort  should  be  directed,  primarily,  toward  the 
training  school  movement.  The  camp  counsellors  of  the 
superior,  conscientious  and  ambitious  type  and  the  nature 
leaders  are  the  ones  who  must  meet  the  practical  situations 
that  continually  arise  among  children.  The  camp  can  no 
longer  do  without  such  trained  persons.  Students  in  these 
schools  compose  the  group  from  which  future  directors  and 
executives  will  be  chosen.  Committed  to  a  liberal  and  intel- 
ligent attitude  toward  sex  education  they  will  be  capable  of 
wielding  great  influence  in  this  directon. 

In  connection  with  the  moral  and  social  life  of  the  child  in 
the  camp  we  point  again  to  the  relatively  defenseless  and  non- 
resistant  condition  of  the  child,  deprived  of  reinforcement 
from  old  prejudices,  in  the  midst  of  intense  and  varied  activ- 
ity, with  profound  respect,  even  worship,  of  leaders  and  chiefs. 
A  more  propitious  opportunity  to  lay  a  foundation  for  new 
attitudes  and  enlightening  information  could  not  well  be 
imagined. 

Let  us  review  briefly  a  few  of  the  "situations"  that  arise 
every  season  in  the  camp  which  are  fraught  with  moral  hazard 
to  many  children  unless  corrective  action  is  taken. 

There  is,  first,  the  vicious  or  demoralized  child  who  spreads 
the  virus  of  sex  perversion  through  the  camp.  The  campers 
in  a  certain  tent  or  cabin  will  begin  to  act  queerly,  unrespon- 
sively,  clannishly.  Whenever  opportunity  offers  they  with- 
draw together  and  spend  their  time  in  whispering  with  heads 
lowered  when  a  counsellor  comes  near.  If  any  reference  is 
made  to  reproduction  in  the  nature  work  or  examples  of 
copulation  seen  in  mammal  or  moth,  "sniggering"  follows. 
The  one  or  two  children  responsible  for  this  group  response 
are  usually  located  without  effort.  What  is  to  be  done !  Shall 
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we  give  them  a  severe  "lecture"  on  their  behavior?  Send 
the  leaders  home?  Separate  them  and  increase  supervision, 
or  shall  we  take  the  secrecy  and  curiosity  out  of  them  by 
calling  the  group  out  in  the  sunlight  and  speaking  quietly, 
kindly  and  interestingly,  not  once  but  several  times,  about 
the  universal  facts  of  reproduction,  including,  where  relevant, 
human  reproduction?  See  that  questions  are  asked  and 
answered  on  the  spot,  honestly  and  without  self -consciousness, 
and  more  fully  as  opportunity  presents  itself  through  the 
nature  activities.  One  who  has  tried  this  method  and  has 
made  a  special  effort  to  preoccupy  and  win  over  "culprits*' 
will,  though  he  fail  now  and  then,  not  wish  to  resort  to  the 
usual  "hushing  up"  method. 

Another  outstanding  problem  in  the  girls '  camp  is  the  com- 
ing of  the  first  menstruation  which  has  not  been  prepared  for 
and  which  may  occur  with  greater  frequency  than  in  normal 
life  on  account  of  unusual  activity.  In  a  camp  of  the  writers' 
knowledge  one  unit  was  entirely  upset  by  an  unthinking 
mother.  Being  unable  to  meet  the  situation  orally  she  sent 
her  daughter  a  package  and  told  her  she  would  know  what 
to  do  with  it  when  the  time  came.  Mystified,  the  child 
promptly  exhibited  the  contents  of  the  package  to  her  mates 
and  repeated  with  awe  the  words  of  her  mother.  In  the 
language  of  the  director  of  this  camp,  "the  fat  was  in  the 
fire."  This  director  applied  "the  sunshine  cure"  with  suc- 
cess; the  unit  was  straightened  out  in  time  and  within  the 
year  six  mothers  thanked  the  director  for  relieving  them  of 
a  duty  they  felt  incompetent  to  meet. 

In  boys'  and  girls'  camps  we  have  the  problem  of  nudity 
and  near-nudity.  In  each  unit  there  are  from  eight  to  twelve 
children  and  one  or  more  adults  living  in  very  intimate  rela- 
tions. There  are  many  cases  in  which  children  are  unpre- 
pared for  this  experience  and  react  unfavorably.  They  need 
to  have  developed  within  them  a  wholesome  attitude  toward 
the  human  body.  Near-nudity  may  be  defined  as  the  grow- 
ing tendency  to  wear  the  briefest  kind  of  bathing  suits  and 
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on  land  to  wear  shorts  with  one  or  two  inches  of  leg  length. 
Where  some  wear  these  costumes  others  appear  in  more  tradi- 
tional garments.  In  some  volunteer  camps  girls  are  obliged 
to  wear  full  length  stockings  and  full  bloomers.  Whatever 
the  style  adopted,  it  wrould  be  much  better  to  make  it  a  regu- 
lation in  order  that  no  one  may  be  conspicuous. 

Every  careful,  conscientious  director  experiences  trouble, 
sooner  or  later,  with  the  young  men  and  women  on  his  or 
her  staff.  In  a  girls '  camp,  if  male  aids  or  swimming  instruc- 
tors, married  or  unmarried,  are  employed,  "cases"  are  de- 
veloped on  the  part  of  young  counsellors  or  older  campers 
which  sufficiently  spoil  a  vacation.  If  both  a  boys '  and  girls ' 
camp  is  developed  on  the  same  or  neighboring  property, 
problems  naturally  arise,  with  a  correspondingly  greater 
opportunity  for  the  trained  counsellor  to  do  a  fine  piece  of 
constructive  character  building.  There  is  rarely  an  attempt 
made  to  build  up  a  morale  and  an  etiquette  in  the  body  which 
forbids  pairing  off  such  as  that  which  at  least  in  part  domi- 
nates university  campuses  in  which  "queening"  is  forbidden. 
Such  a  real  problem  is  presented  in  the  nature  training  school 
where  the  sexes  are  thrown  together  without  sufficient  time 
to  build  a  tradition  or  a  taboo.  About  ten  per  cent  of  young 
people  seek  satisfaction  in  ways  which  do  not  benefit  the  group 
as  a  whole. 

That  out  of  all  these  varied  situations  under  the  new  free- 
dom and  stimulation  at  the  same  time  in  the  isolation  of  the 
camp,  serious  and  compromising  relationships  may  arise  and 
sometimes  do,  cannot  be  gainsaid.  The  cure  that  is  applied 
is  elimination  and  the  hush,  but  after  it  is  too  late.  Why 
not  try  a  better  method  of  education? 

In  each  camp  there  is  likely  to  be  a  nucleus  of  young  people 
who  return  from  year  to  year.  These  the  director  should 
make  his  co-workers,  and  with  the  help  of  these  and  the  tried 
and  tested  counsellors  he  should  undertake  to  build  into  the 
transient  body  a  loyalty  and  a  regularity  of  clean,  sports- 
manlike conduct  strong  enough  to  prevail  over  the  morally 
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vicious,  the  lovelorn  sentimentalist  and  the  deliberate 
tendency  to  seek  selfish  satisfactions.  At  the  same  time  he 
should  strengthen  his  nature  education  and  be  ready  at  any 
time  to  grapple  with  and  to  handle  cleanly  and  well  a  ''break" 
in  moral  conduct  in  any  section  of  the  camp. 

That  more  camps  do  not  engage  in  constructive  social  hy- 
giene and  sex  education  can  only  be  due  to  want  of  knowl- 
edge and  skill  in  procedures.  Prejudice  and  fear  are  sisters 
of  ignorance.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  constituted  agencies  in 
this  field  to  provide  this  knowledge  and  technical  skill.  It 
can  be  said  truthfully  that  the  camp  which  is  not  making  a 
sincere  effort  to  meet  these  needs  is  not  only  failing  to  meet 
its  obligations,  but  is  playing  with  a  high  explosive  the  detona- 
tion of  which  may  occur  at  any  time.  Let  us  give  thought 
to  this  newer  need  in  the  field  of  sex  education — and,  in  co- 
operation with  the  training  schools,  provide  our  present  and 
future  leaders  with  adequate  knowledge  and  means  by  which 
it  can  be  presented  to  our  youth. 


BASCOM  JOHNSON 

American  Social  Hygiene  Association 

AND 

THOMAS  A.  STOREY 
Stanford  University,  California 

Social  hygiene  experience  may  be  informational,  educa- 
tional, legal  and  protective  or  medical.  Its  name  indicates 
that  it  must  always  be  social.  By  informational,  we  mean  the 
presentation  of  facts  through  such  mediums  as  lectures,  pam- 
phlets, books,  talks  and  discussions.  Educational  social  hy- 
giene is  the  habit  forming  experiences  with  social  hygiene  that 

*  Paper  presented  at  the  Regional  Social  Hygiene  Conference,  San  Francisco, 
California,  June  25,  1929. 
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are  furnished  the  individual  in  his  home,  at  school,  or  by  his 
other  groups  in  his  community.  Legal  experiences  in  social 
hygiene  are  constituted  by  legislative  enactment  and  law 
enforcement.  Medical  experiences  in  social  hygiene  are  chiefly 
those  that  are  associated  with  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  gonorrhea,  syphilis  and  chancroid. 

When  the  War  brought  the  world  under  its  influence,  there 
had  already  been  developed  an  outstanding  social  hygiene 
experience  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  as  well  as  in  certain 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast  States.  The  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association  and  the  Oregon  Social  Hygiene  Association  had 
demonstrated  the  values  of  informational,  educational,  legal 
and  medical  social  hygiene.  These  organizations  were  ready 
to  do  their  part.  The  Pacific  Coast  States  had  long  been  con- 
fronted with  special  social  hygiene  problems  that  had  grown 
out  of  their  lumber  camps,  mining  camps,  ocean  ports,  ranches 
and  ranges.  When  the  United  States  went  into  the  war, 
great  training  camps  were  established  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  and  particularly  in  California.  The  largest  camps 
for  soldiers  were  at  Linda  Vista,  near  San  Diego,  at  Camp 
Fremont  near  San  Francisco,  and  at  Camp  Lewis  near 
Seattle.  The  chief  training  stations  for  sailors  were  at  North 
Island  near  San  Diego  and  Mare  Island  near  San  Francisco. 
In  addition,  there  were  many  smaller  camps,  forts,  barracks, 
arsenals,  recruiting  stations,  submarine  bases,  and  navy 
yards  scattered  up  and  down  the  coast.  In  the  aggregate 
several  hundred  thousand  soldiers  and  sailors  received  their 
training  for  the  War  in  these  states. 

The  protection  of  these  thousands  of  young  men  and  boys 
from  moral  and  physical  hazards  during  their  training  and 
after  was  regarded  by  the  National  and  State  Governments 
as  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance.  To  this  end  Congress 
included  in  the  draft  act  sections  12  and  13  designed  to 
purge  these  camp  communities  of  liquor  and  prostitution. 
Cooperation  between  the  Federal  Department  of  Justice,  the 
State  Councils  of  Defense,  the  local  law  enforcement  officers 
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and  the  war  and  navy  departments  was  necessary  to  effect 
these  results. 

The  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  set  up  Commissions  on 
Training  Camp  Activities  to  perform  their  share  of  the  task 
and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  wholesome  recreational  and 
social  life  for  the  men  under  training  which  should  take  the 
place  of  the  traditional  red  light  district  and  the  saloon. 
The  Surgeons  General  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  collaborated  in  setting  up  a 
nation-wide  program  for  combating  the  venereal  diseases. 
This  program  required  and  generally  received  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  state  departments  of  health. 

The  beginning  of  the  War  found  the  officials  and  citizens 
of  California  and  Oregon  well  informed  on  certain  aspects  of 
social  hygiene  and  well  equipped  to  carry  out  parts  of  this 
protective  program. 

State-wide  educational  campaigns  in  favor  of  the  passage 
of  the  Injunction  and  Abatement  Law  for  the  repression  of 
commercialized  prostitution  had  been  successfully  completed 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  in  California  from  1911-1914.  In  Los  Angeles  the 
Morals  Efficiency  Committee  and  in  San  Francisco  the  Law 
Enforcement  League  had  after  some  considerable  difficulties 
and  with  the  support  of  an  aroused  public  opinion  demon- 
strated the  practical  value  of  this  and  other  laws  in  the 
elimination  of  red  light  districts  and  open  houses  of  prostitu- 
tion. On  the  venereal  disease  question  California  had  learned 
by  the  trial  and  error  method  that  a  municipal  clinic  for 
prostitutes  who  were  permitted  to  continue  their  trades  un- 
molested by  the  police  and  courts  was  impracticable  and  of 
no  benefit  to  the  public  health.  In  short,  California  was  ready 
to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Government  and  to  do  its  full 
share.  The  Oregon  Social  Hygiene  Association,  for  years 
prior  to  our  entrance  into  the  War,  had  been  active  in  social 
hygiene  educational  work  throughout  the  state.  So  effec- 
tively had  this  work  been  done  that  the  State  Legislature, 
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with  the  hearty  approval  of  the  executive,  had  appropriated 
considerable  sums  to  be  expended  by  this  private  agency  in 
the  furtherance  of  their  campaign.  Oregon  also  was  informed 
and  ready  to  cooperate. 

The  officials  and  citizens  of  Washington  had  had  consider- 
ably less  social  hygiene  education  and  experience  when  war 
broke  out  than  had  California  and  Oregon.  Such  effort  as 
had  been  expended  by  that  state  in  social  hygiene  had  been, 
for  the  most  part,  sporadic  and  unorganized.  Washington 
was  less  informed  than  its  neighbors  on  the  south  and,  though 
willing,  unprepared  to  cooperate  fully  in  the  war  time  pro- 
gram. Nevada  was  on  April  7,  1917,  far  behind  its  neighbors 
on  the  west  in  experience  in  dealing  with  social  hygiene  prob- 
lems. As  few  soldiers  and  sailors  were  stationed  within  its 
borders  during  the  War  comparatively  little  was  done  by  the 
Federal  authorities  during  that  period  to  stimulate  social  hy- 
giene activities  there.  The  citizens  of  Nevada,  who  were 
informed  on  the  subject,  were  apparently  unable  to  progress 
without  this  help  with  the  result  that  Nevada  remains  today, 
in  some  respects,  the  most  backward  state  in  the  country  in 
social  hygiene. 

Simultaneously  with  his  appointment  of  a  Commission  on 
Training  Camp  Activities,  Secretary  of  War  Baker  sent  out 
letters  to  the  governors  of  all  the  states  asking  their  coopera- 
tion in  maintaining  clean  conditions  around  military  camps. 
The  Council  of  National  Defense  sent  similar  letters  to  all 
the  State  Councils  of  Defense.  The  governors  of  many  of 
the  states  forwarded  these  letters,  with  their  strong  endorse- 
ments, to  the  state  health  departments  and  to  local  law  en- 
forcement officers  throughout  their  respective  states. 

The  governor  of  California  went  still  further,  in  his  efforts 
to  cooperate.  At  the  suggestion  of  a  representative  of  the 
National  Training  Camp  Commission,  he  appointed  a  State 
Military  Welfare  Commission  which  took  over  the  responsi- 
bility of  doing  for  soldiers  and  sailors  in  California  what 
the  National  Training  Camp  Commissions  were  attempting 
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to  do  for  soldiers  and  sailors  elsewhere  throughout  the  Nation. 
The  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  at  first  provided 
the  salary  for  the  director  of  this  State  Commission  and 
some  of  its  other  expenses,  and  later  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Army  gave  this  director  a  commission  in  the  Sanitary 
Corps.  The  state  provided  the  remainder  of  the  expenses 
of  this  commission  and  in  addition  the  governor  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  this  commission  set  aside  from  his  emergency 
war  funds  $60,000  for  the  establishment  for  two  years  of  a 
Bureau  of  Venereal  Disease  in  the  State  Health  Department. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  War  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of 
repression  of  prostitution  was  a  program.  At  its  conclu- 
sion the  program  had  become  a  demonstration. 

Many  red  light  districts,  some  legalized,  others  tolerated 
in  spite  of  law,  were  found  to  exist  within  the  zones.  Through 
the  combined  action  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
commissions  these  were  speedily  eliminated.  Many  districts 
without  the  zones,  but  equally  a  menace  because  of  their  acces- 
sibility, were  outside  the  scope  of  the  Federal  regulations. 
The  commissions  were  not  unmindful  that  repressive  legisla- 
tion, to  be  enforced,  must  have  the  backing  of  popular  sup- 
port. Instead,  therefore,  of  always  wielding  a  club,  they 
sought  to  win  over  the  opponents  of  the  Government  by  show- 
ing what  it  meant  in  terms  of  quick  victory  to  have  a  clean, 
healthy  Army  and  Navy.  Once  convinced  of  the  Govern- 
ment's determination,  there  was  little  opposition  to  the  first 
step.  By  the  end  of  September,  1917,  there  was  not  a  red 
light  district  within  five  miles  of  any  important  military  or 
naval  establishment,  and  when  the  armistice  was  signed  there 
had  been  closed  128  such  districts.* 

The  abolition  of  the  district  was  simply  a  beginning — what 
remained  to  be  done  became  obvious  at  once.  The  prostitute, 
driven  out  of  the  brothel,  sought  a  new  place  in  which  to  ply 

*  Following  is  the  list  of  communities  in  the  States  of  California,  Washington, 
and  Nevada  in  which  red  light  districts  were  eliminated:  California,  Sacramento; 
Nevada,  Reno ;  Washington,  Seattle. 
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her  trade — the  hotel,  the  rooming  house,  the  street,  the  cafe, 
the  dance  hall,  the  automobile.  She  sought  a  fixed  abode  first 
because  she  could  do  more  business  there,  and  therefore  she 
frequented  the  hotels  and  rooming  houses,  utilizing  the  cafes 
or  the  streets  or  the  services  of  her  pimp,  to  lure  her  cus- 
tomers. It  was  seen,  also,  that  protective  work  among  young 
girls  was  necessary,  and  that  the  prevention  and  control  of 
venereal  diseases  in  the  Army  and  Navy  were  largely  depend- 
ent upon  their  prevention  and  control  in  the  civilian  popula- 
tions adjacent  to  military  and  naval  establishments. 

The  liquor  problem  from  the  beginning  centered  in  the  sup- 
pression of  bootlegging,  the  distribution  to  uniformed  men 
of  whiskey  in  half  pint  or  larger  bottles.  To  suppress  this 
traffic,  attention  was  concentrated  upon  cutting  off  the  source 
of  supply  by  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  for  consumption 
off  the  premises  where  sold.  Prosecution  of  individual  boot- 
leggers was,  of  course,  vigorously  stimulated. 

Some  general  principles  in  the  campaign  against  venereal 
diseases  were,  fortunately,  recognized  from  the  beginning. 
Foremost  was  the  necessity  of  a  coordinated,  systematic 
treatment  of  disease,  and  a  campaign  of  education.  Such  an 
attack  was  carried  out  in  detail  under  official  governmental 
auspices  in  hundreds  of  cities  all  over  America.  The  campaign 
to  repress  prostitution  and  illegal  liquor  traffic  was  supple- 
mented by  the  provision  of  recreational  facilities.  Where  ex- 
posure occurred  in  spite  of  law  enforcement  activities,  the 
Army  took  immediate  measures  to  prevent  the  infection  of 
the  soldier.  If  he  did  become  infected,  he  was  isolated. 
Similarly,  the  isolation  of  the  dangerous  civilian  carriers, 
and  especially  the  prostitutes,  was  urged.  And,  coincident 
with  all  these  activities,  an  educational  campaign  against 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea  was  prosecuted. 

Another  principle  was  the  insistence  that  the  responsibility 
for  law  enforcement  was  the  local  community's.  Not  only 
was  this  policy  necessary  because  our  troops  were  being 
trained  to  fight  and  not  to  become  policemen;  it  was  neces- 
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sary  also  if  permanent  gains  in  the  repression  of  prostitution 
were  to  be  made.  It  has  been  proved  to  city  officials  that 
they  can  reduce  the  volume  of  prostitution.  The  thing  has 
been  done.  It  is  no  longer  the  obsession  of  the  reformer.  A 
third  principle  was  that  nothing  lasting  would  result,  unless 
the  public  were  made  aware  of  the  facts.  Public  opinion  is 
now  awake. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  many  American  cities  will  re- 
turn to  their  old  indifference.  Many  have  appropriated  large 
sums  in  furtherance  of  one  or  another  aspect  of  the  campaign. 
Industry  has  become  convinced  that  venereal  diseases,  like 
alcoholic  liquors,  are  a  menace  to  efficiency.  State  and 
municipal  health  departments  backed  by  Army  and  Navy 
experience,  and  stimulated  by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  are  overcoming  the  prejudice  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession against  methods  of  attack  other  than  those  which  are 
purely  medical.  The  church  no  longer  refuses  to  see  in  the 
problem  anything  but  a  moral  question.  From  the  civilian 
point  of  view,  this  common  agreement  upon  method  is  proba- 
bly the  greatest  gain  of  our  wartime  social  hygiene 
experience. 

Within  the  Army,  the  policy  of  repression  has  no  respon- 
sible opponents.  Its  results  in  the  military  organization  are 
too  demonstrable.  The  maintenance  of  discipline  and  phy- 
sical efficiency,  and  the  tests  applied  by  line  officers  were 
furthered  quite  beyond  expectation.  Army  prohibition  did 
prohibit  and  there  was  a  consequent  decline  in  the  number  of 
courts-martial  for  offenses  of  every  character.  And  men 
were  not  made  "non-effective"  because  of  illicit  sex  relations. 

The  three  years  from  1917-20  were  epochal  in  the  history 
of  social  hygiene  legislation.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
matter  of  venereal  disease  legislation.  It  is  also  true  in 
slightly  less  degree  in  regard  to  laws  against  prostitution. 
It  was  due  to  the  leadership  taken  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  most  of  this  social  hygiene  legislation  was  enacted. 

The  commercialized  aspects  of  prostitution  had  been  fairly 
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well  provided  for  by  legislation  prior  to  the  War.  By  com- 
mercialized aspects,  we  refer  to  the  activities  of  third  parties 
to  exploit  or  protect  prostitution  for  profit.  In  forty-two 
states  there  already  existed  laws  penalizing  the  setting  up 
and  maintaining  of  disorderly  houses;  forty-four  states  had 
made  compulsory  prostitution  a  crime.  Forty-five  states 
had  forbidden  pandering,  while  pimping  and  living  off  the 
earnings  of  a  prostitute  had  been  made  unlawful  in  thirty- 
six  states.  All  of  the  laws  above  mentioned  existed  in  the 
four  states  under  discussion. 

The  Red-Light  Injunction  and  Abatement  Law,  which  is  a 
civil  action,  brought  in  the  name  of  the  state  by  the  attorney 
general,  district  attorney,  or  a  private  citizen  and,  provid- 
ing for  the  closing  of  disorderly  houses  as  a  public  nuisance 
by  a  court  of  equity,  had  however  been  enacted  by  only  twenty- 
seven  states,  prior  to  January  1,  1917,  including  California, 
Oregon  and  Washington. 

The  other  aspects  of  prostitution,  namely  the  activities  of 
the  prostitute  to  sell,  and  particularly  of  the  man  to  buy, 
sexual  gratification,  had  yet  been  almost  untouched  by  state 
legislative  enactment.  In  twenty-eight  states,  including 
California,  Nevada  and  Washington,  prostitutes  (women 
only)  or  common  prostitutes,  as  they  are  more  commonly 
designated,  had  been  classed  as  vagrants  or  disorderly  per- 
sons. Solicitation  for  prostitution  (women  only)  had  been 
made  a  statutory  offense  in  only  fourteen  states,  including 
Nevada  and  Washington. 

California  and  Washington  (1919)  enacted  laws  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  reformatories  for  adult  female  delin- 
quents on  the  industrial  farm  plan. 

The  years  1918  and  1919  were  banner  years  for  venereal 
disease  legislation.  This  was  also  due  to  the  War  and  its 
federal  impetus  and  leadership.  Venereal  diseases  had  been 
made  reportable  either  by  statute  or  regulation  of  state  boards 
of  health  in  only  thirteen  states,  including  California,  prior 
to  January  1,  1917,  while  even  fewer  had  provisions  for 
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examination  of  suspected  persons,  and  for  quarantine  of  those 
in  an  infectious  stage.  By  October,  1920,  venereal  diseases 
were  made  reportable  in  at  least  forty-three  states,  including 
Oregon  and  Washington,  while  the  remainder  probably  have 
legislative  authority  for  their  state  boards  of  health  to  make 
them  reportable  by  regulation.  Examination  of  suspected 
persons  and  quarantine  of  those  deemed  to  be  a  menace  to 
public  health,  were  by  that  time  provided  for  by  forty-four 
states,  including  California,  Oregon  and  Washington,  either 
by  statute  or  regulations  of  the  state  board  of  health. 

The  War  program  was  a  successful  program  because  it 
emphasized  all  the  major  factors  that  belong  to  a  complete 
social  hygiene  program.  It  stressed  accurate  pertinent 
information.  It  set  up  opportunities  for  soldiers  and  sailors 
to  practice  wholesome  habits  of  work,  play,  recreation  and 
loafing.  It  enacted  and  enforced  protective  and  preventive 
measures  that  safeguarded  the  young  men  in  these  camps 
and  the  young  women  outside  of  them,  and  it  provided  and 
administered  effective  medical  measures  for  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  syphilis,  gonorrhea  and  chancroid. 

The  social  hygiene  experiences  of  the  Pacific  Coast  states 
since  the  War  are  not  as  easy  to  describe  as  are  those  that 
occurred  during  the  War  because  the  facts  are  not  so  cen- 
tralized and  easy  of  access  as  before.  We  know,  however, 
that  the  red-light  district  has  returned  in  an  aggravated  form 
in  Reno,  Nevada,  and  that  prostitution  conditions  in  San 
Francisco  and  in  San  Diego  have  deteriorated  somewhat  from 
the  high  level  attained  during  the  War.  Seattle,  Portland  and 
Los  Angeles,  on  the  other  hand,  have  apparently  maintained 
their  war  time  gains.  Generally  speaking,  the  Pacific  Coast 
states,  excluding  Nevada,  rank  second  to  the  New  England 
states  throughout  the  Nation  in  maintaining,  in  their  largest 
cities  at  least,  environments  relatively  free  from  commer- 
cialized prostitution.  We  know  that  syphilis  and  gonorrhea 
are  reported  in  considerable  numbers  daily  by  physicians 
throughout  those  states  in  which  these  diseases  are  report- 
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able.  Information  concerning  social  hygiene  is  freely  avail- 
able in  our  university  hygiene  courses  and  in  our  adult  educa- 
tion programs.  General  knowledge  concerning  sex  education 
in  the  family  is  more  common  probably  than  ever  before, 
and  the  education  of  the  child  in  terms  of  social  hygiene  is 
probably  better  in  consequence.  Scientific  effort  is  being  made 
to  utilize  properly  and  wisely  our  knowledge  of  preventive 
medical  treatment  (prophylaxis),  and  the  curative  treatment 
of  gonorrhea  and  syphilis.  We  are  better  off  than  before 
the  War.  We  have  fewer  blind  babies  from  gonorrhea.* 
Other  specified  gains  could  be  listed.  But  our  post-war  social 
hygiene  experience  here  on  the  Pacific  Coast  does  not  justify 
satisfaction.  The  health  and  happiness  of  the  individual,  the 
family,  and  the  public  will  be  enormously  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  improvements  we  make  in  our  information, 
educational,  legal  and  protective,  and  medical  measures  in  the 
field  of  social  hygiene. 


A  POLICE  DEPARTMENT'S  SOCIAL  HYGIENE 
ACTIVITIES  t 

ALIDA  C.  BOWLEE 
Director,  Division  of  Public  Belations,  Los  Angeles  Police  Department 

Police  activities  are  a  specific  and  important  part  of  the 
social  hygiene  program  in  any  community.  To  the  average 
citizen  this  means  that  the  police  bear  the  major  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  designed 
to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  operations  of  commercialized 
vice.  To  the  person  somewhat  more  fully  informed  it  means 
that  the  police  are  likewise  responsible  for  the  enforcement 
of  such  regulatory  laws  and  ordinances  as  may  be  intended 
to  eliminate  unwholesome  conditions  in  places  of  public 
amusement,  both  commercial  and  non-profit  community  re- 

*  The  records  of  the  California  State  Board  of  Health  show  that  there  has  not 
been  a  single  ease  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  during  the  past  four  years. 

t  Paper  presented  at  the  Regional  Social  Hygiene  Conference,  San  Francisco, 
California,  June  25,  1929. 
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creational  enterprises.  To  the  person  intimately  acquainted 
with  modern  police  thought  it  means  much  more.  It  means 
that  in  the  police  organization  in  any  city  lies  the  possibility 
for  setting  up  and  carrying  out  a  system  of  preventive  work 
that  will  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  discover  and  to  eliminate 
conditions  of  any  kind  that  constitute  a  menace  to  the  whole- 
some and  healthy  development  of  the  city's  youth;  a  system 
that  will  have  the  personnel,  adequate  in  number  and  in  char- 
acter, to  deal  with  individual  cases  of  young  boys  and  girls 
showing  decided  trends  toward  anti-social  behavior.  In  all 
of  these  fields  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  is  active 
and  much  can  be  told  of  their  accomplishments,  problems  and 
needs.  In  addition  Los  Angeles  has  entered  into  still  another 
important  activity,  without  which  no  social  hygiene  move- 
ment can  make  any  progress  at  all,  namely  that  of  public 
information.  A  portion  of  the  public  relations  work  is  quite 
definitely  in  the  social  hygiene  field. 

In  the  first,  and  so  far  most  generally  recognized  and  em- 
phasized, phase  of  social  hygiene  work  performed  by  the 
police,  Los  Angeles  has  a  vast  and  varied  experience.  For 
consideration  here  the  high  lights  of  the  experience  of  the 
past  ten  years  in  the  suppression  of  commercialized  prostitu- 
tion may  be  briefly  set  forth.  The  laws  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  ordinances  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  give  the 
Los  Angeles  police  fair  tools  with  which  to  work.  Most  of 
the  arrests  are  made  under  the  State  Vagrancy  Act  and  the 
City  Ordinance*  (No.  49354,  as  amended  by  Ordinance  No. 
49802,  new  series,  approved  July  28,  1924)  prohibiting  the 
offering  of  the  body  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution  and 
the  resorting  to  a  hotel,  rooming  house,  or  other  specified 
place  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution.  The  ordinance  makes 
no  distinction  between  the  two  sexes  and  in  Los  Angeles  for 
the  most  part  enforcement  is  directed  fairly  evenly  at  both 

*  Copy  of  this  ordinance  can  be  secured  through  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association,  370  7th  Ave.,  New  York. 
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sexes.  For  example,  during  the  past  fiscal  year  1,298  men 
and  1,614  women  were  arrested  on  these  charges. 

Enforcement  of  these  laws  and  ordinances  during  the  past 
ten  years  has  been  by  no  means  uniform.  Like  many  Ameri- 
can cities  Los  Angeles  has  been  cursed  with  politics.  The 
political  factions  have  made  the  Police  Department  their  foot- 
ball. It  is  a  popular  sport,  this  Interference  with  and  public 
abuse  of  the  police.  During  these  ten  years  Los  Angeles  has 
had  nine  police  chiefs.  The  present  chief  has  held  office  a 
little  more  than  three  years,  so  that  prior  to  his  appointment 
the  city  had  rejoiced  in  eight  chiefs  in  seven  years.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  describe  for  a  group  of  this  character  what 
that  means  in  shifting  policies  with  regard  to  enforcement,  in 
shattered  morale  within  the  service. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  writer  to  be  actively  engaged  in 
social  hygiene  work  in  Los  Angeles  back  in  1920,  1921  and 
1922,  as  Field  Representative  for  the  United  States  Inter- 
departmental Social  Hygiene  Board.  At  that  time  the  Navy 
maintained  a  large  submarine  base  at  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 
At  that  base  was  a  Navy  surgeon  with  social  vision  and 
genuine  interest  in  disease  prevention.  He  was  deeply  con- 
cerned because  his  station  was  running  third  highest  of  all 
naval  stations  in  the  United  States  in  new  cases  of  venereal 
infection.  The  story  of  what  we  did  about  it  is  too  long  to 
recount,  but,  in  the  course  of  a  little  less  than  two  years  this 
rate  was  cut  from  close  to  150  new  cases  per  1,000  per  year, 
to  less  than  50  such  new  infections.  This  was  brought  about 
through  the  finest  possible  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
Navy  surgeons,  both  at  the  Base  and  in  the  Pacific  Fleet 
(in  the  matter  of  reporting  sources  of  infection),  through 
making  public  the  condition,  winning  a  new  city  administra- 
tion to  a  new  viewpoint  with  respect  to  what  wide-open 
prostitution  meant  in  public  health,  through  close  cooperation 
with  the  police,  and  through  the  fine  work  of  the  health 
department  in  their  examination  and  quarantine  work.  Dur- 
ing that  period,  of  course,  there  were  many  tendencies  to 
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relapse  into  laxness.  It  had  been  the  custom  to  " clean  up" 
for  a  while  to  satisfy  the  so-called  reformers,  then  gradually 
open  up.  But  through  the  Navy's  close  check  on  its  infection 
rate  we  were  able  to  show  by  monthly  charts  that  again  and 
again  this  tendency  to  slacken  enforcement  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  distinct  rise  in  the  disease  curve. 

After  the  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board  ceased 
functioning,  and  the  Submarine  Base  was  moved  away,  there 
was  no  agency  keeping  close  and  accurate  records  of  what  was 
happening.  That  work,  however,  had  become  quite  well  known, 
and  had  had  some  educational  effect,  particularly  among  the 
officials  themselves.  Although  I  was  not  in  close  touch  with 
conditions  in  Los  Angeles  all  of  the  time,  I  believe  from  my 
talks  with  various  interested  persons  and  from  a  study  of  the 
statistics  of  the  police  department  and  the  health  department 
that  the  enforcement  work,  in  spite  of  lapses  now  and  then, 
was  fairly  well  kept  up.  Since  April,  1926,  Los  Angeles 
has  had  as  chief  of  police  the  man  who  more  than  any  other 
one  individual  helped  put  into  effect  the  good  enforcement 
work  back  in  1921.  He  was  then  a  sergeant  on  the  vice  squad. 
He  has  a  deep  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  problem  of 
venereal  disease  control,  an  appreciation  of  the  police  respon- 
sibility in  such  control  and,  in  so  far  as  is  possible  with 
the  personnel  available,  will  always  maintain  a  consistent 
enforcement  program  against  commercialized  vice.  He  is 
also  a  civil  service  chief.  There  is  some  hope  that  there  may 
now  be  established  a  more  stable  police  organization  which 
can  adopt  and  maintain  consistent  policies.  In  that,  more  than 
in  any  other  thing,  lies  the  promise  of  effective  work  in  this 
particular  phase  of  social  hygiene.  Perfect  laws  may  be 
enacted,  and  lie  idle.  The  administrators  of  the  laws  must 
be  honest  and  interested.  Even  though  honest,  a  police  chief 
who  is  not  interested  can  and  will  find  more  police  duties  in 
other  fields  than  the  limited  force  at  his  disposal  can  perform. 
An  honest  chief,  who  has  been  led  to  understand  the  public- 
safety  health  factor  and  who  has  been  shown  conclusively  that 
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repression  of  commercialized  prostitution  does  lower  the  vene- 
real disease  rate,  will  never  neglect  it. 

But  Los  Angeles  has  been  fortunate  in  another  direction. 
That  is  in  the  cooperation  that  has  existed  between  the  health 
and  police  departments.  The  health  department  has  main- 
tained a  staff  to  examine  certain  persons  arrested  on  charges 
involving  prostitution  or  sex  delinquencies.  Both  men  and 
women  have  been  examined,  a  woman  physician  examining 
women  prisoners  and  a  man  doing  the  jail  examinations  for 
men.  These  examinations  have  been  under  the  direction  of 
the  same  two  devoted  physicians  for  this  whole  period.  Every 
morning  the  physician  visits  the  jail  and  examines  the  men 
or  women,  as  the  case  may  be,  who  have  been  brought  in 
during  the  previous  24  hours  on  charges  involving  suspicion 
of  prostitution  activities.  The  California  laws,  and  court  de- 
cisions on  test  cases,  enable  the  health  officer,  he  thinks,  to  hold 
such  persons  for  examination,  on  the  ground  that  he  may 
reasonably  suspect  them  of  suffering  from  and  being  likely 
to  spread  infectious  diseases.  Therefore  the  Los  Angeles 
health  officer  has  a  standing  order  at  the  city  jail  which  is 
not  in  any  way  a  criminal  order,  but  a  purely  health  measure, 
that  all  men  and  women  arrested  on  certain  specified  charges 
shall  be  held  in  quarantine  for  examination.  After  examina- 
tion, if  found  not  to  be  suffering  from  an  infectious  disease 
the  quarantine  order  is  raised  and  they  may  then  be  admitted 
to  bail.  The  prisoners  are  arraigned  and  their  trials  on  the 
misdemeanor  charges  go  forward  quite  independently  of  the 
health  findings.  Los  Angeles  believes  that  the  two  are  en- 
tirely separate  and  distinct  public-safety  measures  and  should 
function  as  independently  of  each  other  as  possible,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  confusion  in  the  public  mind  and  no  tendency 
to  follow  a  procedure  that  would  seem  to  make  it  a  mis- 
demeanor to  have  a  disease.  On  the  other  hand  they  believe 
in  maintaining  the  closest  working  relationship  with  the  health 
department  in  order  that  the  health  officer  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  take  the  necessary  health  action  against  per- 
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eons  reasonably  suspected  of  being  carriers  of  venereal 
disease — namely,  known  prostitutes  and  their  male  customers. 

The  health  department  has  maintained  a  quarantine  hospital 
for  these  infected  women  and  a  quarantine  ward  for  men, 
where  they  are  held  for  treatment  until  rendered  non-infec- 
tious. For  follow-up  treatment  after  that  stage  is  reached,, 
city  clinics  are  available. 

The  examining  physician  for  men  at  the  city  jail  reports 
that  during  the  past  ten  years  he  has  examined  10,641  men 
for  venereal  disease  at  the  jail.  Of  that  number  he  found 
2,836  to  be  suffering  from  venereal  disease — 2,051  cases  of 
gonorrhea,  785  of  syphilis.  This  is  an  average  rate  of  26.6 
per  cent — 19.2  per  cent  gonorrhea,  7.4  per  cent  syphilis.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  the  variation  in  the  rate.  The  first 
four  years  of  this  examination  and  quarantine  work  it  aver- 
aged around  40  per  cent,  with  a  high  point  of  47.6  per  cent 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921.  But  there  was  then 
a  steady  decrease  and  for  the  past  three  years  the  rate  has. 
stood  at  a  slight  fraction  above  19  per  cent.  It  is  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  note  that  the  reduction  has  been  almost 
wholly  in  the  gonorrhea  class.  The  tendency  has  been  to 
show  a  slight  increase  in  the  percentage  of  syphilis  found. 

The  figures  reported  by  the  examining  physician  for  women 
in  the  city  jail,  for  the  ten-year  period,  show  8,917  women 
examined  and  3,125,  or  35  per  cent,  found  to  be  suffering  from 
venereal  disease — 16.4  per  cent  gonorrhea,  18.6  per  cent  syphi- 
lis. Among  Los  Angeles  prostitutes  at  the  present  time 
syphilis  predominates  in  the  clinical  findings,  and  this  has  been 
true  for  several  years,  more  notably  so  in  the  past  two  years. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  decade  the  average  rate  ran 
somewhat  in  excess  of  60  per  cent.  This  fell  first  to  50  per 
cent,  then  as  low  as  23  per  cent  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1925.  It  then  rose  to  43.8  per  cent  in  the  fiscal  year 
1927,  while  the  figures  for  this  year  indicate  a  decline  to- 
around  20  per  cent. 

The  rise  in  the  period  following  June,  1925,  may  or  may 
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not  be  due  to  the  change  in  the  quarantine  policy  adopted 
about  that  time.  The  former  rigid  quarantine  order  was 
lifted.  Prostitutes  presenting  certain,  examination  and  treat- 
ment credentials  from  private  physicians  were  not  held.  One 
of  the  primary  reasons  advanced  by  the  Health  Commission 
for  this  change  was  that  these  women  were  able  to  pay  for 
treatment  and  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  be  hos- 
pitalized and  treated  at  city  expense. 

The  police  department  opposed  this  policy  vigorously  and 
for  the  first  time  the  friendly  cooperation  between  the  two 
departments  was  threatened.  The  police  contended  that  the 
only  way  these  known  prostitutes  were  able  to  pay  private 
physicians  was  through  continuing  to  practice  their  profes- 
sion and  to  scatter  their  infections.  Cases  were  cited  of  such 
prostitutes,  released  without  examination,  rearrested  on  new 
evidence  within  a  few  days,  in  one  or  two  instances  the  same 
day. 

After  a  period  of  controversy  the  former  policy  of  examina- 
tion of  all  persons  arrested  on  the  prescribed  charges  and 
quarantine  of  those  found  infectious  was  re-inaugurated  about 
a  year  ago  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  police  and  health  com- 
missions. This  may  have  some  significance  in  relation  to  the 
decreased  rate  of  infection  this  year  among  arrested  women. 

After  all,  in  dealing  with  this  situation  the  city  is  facing 
a  cold  economic  problem.  A  period  of  quarantine  is  most 
unpleasant  and  unprofitable  for  those  persons  who  share  the 
prostitutes'  earnings.  Rigid  quarantine  is  effective  in  at  least 
two  ways.  The  prostitute  and  her  male  consort  (and  most 
of  them  support  these  male  parasites  who  live  on  their  earn- 
ings) will  operate  much  more  carefully  (if  at  all),  and  the 
woman  herself  will  be  much  more  careful  in  the  use  of  prophy- 
lactic measures  and  in  keeping  herself  clinically  clean. 

The  court  dispositions  of  cases  in  which  the  charges  are  for 
violation  of  laws  and  ordinances  forbidding  prostitution  run 
heavily  to  fines.  The  police  believe  this  to  be  merely  a  system 
of  license.  They  know  that  the  prostitute  pays  her  attorney 
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and  her  fine  by  going  out  after  more  trade.  The  police  records 
reveal  case  after  case  where  the  prostitute  is  arrested  again 
and  again,  pays  a  $25  fine  and  goes  back  to  work.  One 
well  known  prostitute  has  just  been  arrested  for  the  sixteenth 
time.  Her  three  other  arrests  in  the  past  12  months  have 
cost  her  $80  in  fines.  It  has  been  no  special  hardship  on 
Betty  to  meet  that  sum  total.  The  past  few  months  have 
shown  a  tendency  to  heavier  penalties.  When  maximum  fines 
and  heavy  jail  sentences  that  do  successfully  take  the  profits 
out  of  prostitution  become  the  order  of  the  day  the  police 
will  feel  that  their  enforcement  work  can  genuinely  help  to 
protect  the  health  and  the  family  life  of  the  city. 

One  of  the  most  effective  weapons  against  the  persistent 
operators  of  places  harboring  commercialized  prostitution  is 
California's  Red  Light  Abatement  Act.  The  use  of  this 
weapon  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  district  attorney.  Statistics 
as  to  its  use  in  Los  Angeles  County  were  never  kept  by  the 
district  attorney's  office  prior  to  January  1,  1928.  Since  that 
date  four  places  have  been  padlocked.  Last  September  the 
police  department's  statistical  office  supplied  the  district  at- 
torney's office  with  complete  data  on  50  places  in  which  arrests 
for  prostitution  followed  by  convictions  had  been  made  on 
3  or  more  occasions  during  the  preceding  12  months.  Such 
data  are  readily  available  at  all  times  through  the  excellent 
statistical  service  in  the  Los  Angeles  police  department. 

A  word  or  two  before  concluding  relative  to  the  other  social 
hygiene  activities  of  the  Los  Angeles  police.  One  of  the 
functional  branches  of  the  department  is  the  crime  prevention 
division.  To  this  division  are  detailed  all  policewomen  except 
the  two  or  three  detached  for  special  service  with  the  detective 
division.  In  crime  prevention  also  is  a  considerable  detail 
of  men  officers  working  wholly  on  juvenile  cases.  Naturally 
a  great  many  of  the  problem  children  whose  cases  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  police  from  various  sources  do  have  sex 
problems  calling  for  solution,  whether  or  not  the  sex  difficulty 
is  their  obvious  problem.  Supervision  of  places  of  public 
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amusement  is  undertaken  as  effectively  as  possible.  But 
shortage  of  man-power  (about  two-thirds  as  many  men  as 
should  be  had  in  order  to  be  on  a  par  with  other  cities  of 
similar  size  and  problems)  makes  it  difficult  to  exercise  as 
much  control  as  is  needed. 

However,  a  recent  study  of  dance-hall  conditions  made  by 
a  group  of  women  volunteers  at  the  invitation  of  the  police 
department  showed  the  conditions  in  the  halls  to  be  quite 
good.  Certain  difficulties  were  found  and  recommendations 
made  relative  to  their  correction.  This  would  be  a  large 
enough  subject  for  an  entire  talk  in  itself. 

Another  special  piece  of  work  to  which  the  police  give 
constant  attention  is  the  activity  designed  to  eliminate  the 
male  pervert  operating  in  public  places.  The  police  believe 
this  to  be  a  growing  problem  and  a  serious  one.  They  believe 
it  calls  for  community  action  other  than  police  can  give.  But 
until  psychiatric  clinics  arid  other  scientific  machinery  for 
dealing  with  the  problem  are  provided  the  police  conceive  it 
their  duty  to  drive  the  pervert  away  from  public  places  by 
arrest  and  incarceration.  The  situation  has  reached  a  point 
where  boys  are  subjected  to  open  solicitation  by  the  male 
pervert  if  they  drift  into  certain  places.  In  one  month  re- 
cently in  just  four  of  these  public  places  the  police  arrested 
94  men ;  80  per  cent  were  found  guilty.  Of  those  found  guilty 
33  per  cent  were  given  jail  sentences,  67  per  cent  jail  or  fine, 
and  in  35  cases  the  sentence  was  suspended.  The  police 
know  that  this  does  not  cure  the  evil.  But  they  also  know 
that  it  does  discourage  the  open  practice  and  thus  undoubtedly 
protects  many  boys  from  this  most  unwholesome  experience. 
It  is  difficult  work  and  brings  much  denunciation  down  upon 
the  heads  of  the  police.  For  the  arrested  pervert  comes  from 
every  walk  of  life ;  he  is  sometimes  a  person  with  influential 
friends,  and  those  friends  immediately  are  convinced  he  has 
been  "framed".  It  is  an  unpleasant  business.  But  the  Los 
Angeles  police  believe  the  boys  saved  are  worth  it. 

For  a  little  more  than  two  years  the  Los  Angeles  police 
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department  has  been  developing  a  public  relations  service 
designed  to  interpret  police  work,  police  methods,  police  aims 
to  the  public.  The  police  need  public  opinion  behind  them 
if  they  are  to  function  effectively.  They  need  to  educate 
their  public  who  are  for  the  most  part  woefully  ignorant  on 
the  hundred  and  one  things  in  which  the  police  need  their 
support  and  in  which  only  an  active  bid  for  their  support 
will  win  it.  For  those  who  profit  from  public  distrust  and 
antagonism  toward  the  police  are  constantly  at  work  propa- 
gandizing, frequently  doing  so  through  surprising  channels. 


Philadelphia,  like  other  large  cities  in  the  United  States, 
has  its  quacks  who  prey  upon  the  fear  and  ignorance  of  the 
gullible  people  in  the  community  who  believe  themselves  to 
be  suffering  from  venereal  diseases.  In  order  to  find  out  to 
what  extent  quack  practices  exist  in  Philadelphia,  an  investi- 
gation was  made  of  the  activities  of  so-called  "specialists  in 
men's  diseases,"  "quack  doctors,"  "herb  clinics,"  "witch- 
craft professors,"  and  other  unethical  and  unscrupulous  per- 
sons who  profess  to  treat  and  cure  sexual  and  similar  diseases. 

Publicity  and  advertisement  is  the  present  day  quack's 
principal  source  of  attracting  patients  to  his  office.  Where 
formerly  he  used  to  "bark"  his  medicine  from  a  wagon  or 
in  a  store,  he  now  sits  at  a  desk  in  an  office  or  laboratory  and 
sends  out  advertising  matter. 

During  the  inquiry  in  Philadelphia  twenty-five  English  and 
foreign  language  newspapers  and  periodicals,  published  or 
circulated  in  Philadelphia,  were  examined  and  the  advertise-, 

*  A  chapter  of  the  Social  Hygiene  Section  of  the  Philadelphia  Health  and 
Hospital  Survey  (1929)  Keport.  The  A.S.H.A.  carried  through  the  Social 
Hygiene  Section  of  the  Survey  at  the  invitation  of  and  in  cooperation  with  the 
Philadelphia  Committee  and  Dr.  Haven  Emerson. 
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ments  contained  therein  were  analyzed.  Twenty-four  "medi- 
cal offices,"  "herb  stores,"  "museums  for  men,"  and  similar 
places  were  visited  personally  and  the  owners  or  employes 
interviewed.  Letters  were  written  to  more  than  60  advertising 
quacks,  such  as  "medical  institutes,"  "chemical  companies," 
"fortune  tellers,"  and  "herb  clinics,"  and  information  was 
requested  as  to  the  duration,  cost  and  kind  of  treatment  for 
one  supposedly  infected  with  a  venereal  disease.  In  many 
instances,  in  order  to  find  out  from  these  people  what  course 
they  would  adopt  when  using  the  mails,  no  mention  was  made 
of  any  venereal  disease  nor  indications  given  that  the  writer 
was  infected  with  such  an  ailment.  Information  was  also 
sought  regarding  quackery  in  Philadelphia  from  doctors  and 
clinics,  hospitals,  private  medical  practitioners,  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society,  social 
workers,  as  well  as  local  health  officials. 

With  one  exception,  the  English  language  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia,  which  were  examined,  contained  no 
advertisements  of  the  "men's  specialists"  type.  But  this 
exception,  a  Philadelphia  daily  tabloid,  and  several  foreign 
language  newspapers  published  in  the  city  contain  not  only 
such  medical  advertisements  but  those  of  fortune  tellers  and 
others  who  profess  in  the  text  of  these  advertisements  to 
treat  all  types  of  diseases,  curable  or  uncurable.  In  addition, 
foreign  language  newspapers  published  elsewhere  but  having 
Philadelphia  editions,  and  certain  English  language  periodi- 
cals and  newspapers  for  Negroes,  published  in  other  cities 
but  circulated  in  Philadelphia,  contain  not  only  advertise- 
ments of  quacks  who  pretend  to  treat  sex  disease  but  who  also 
offer  for  sale  through  the  mails  many  types  of  remedies  for 
the  sexual  rejuvenation  of  male  and  female.  These  advertise- 
ments are  not  only  misleading  but  frequently  illegal  in 
their  text. 

One  Philadelphia  edition  of  a  New  York  Italian  daily  con- 
tained in  one  issue  thirty  so-called  advertisements  of  "spe- 
cialists" or  "institutes."  One  Italian  daily  published  in 
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Philadelphia  contains  a  number  of  advertisements,  including 
fortune  tellers  who  treat  diseases.  An  English  language 
weekly,  published  in  New  York  and  sold  widely  in  stores  and 
on  newsstands,  contains  in  each  issue  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
advertisements  of  remedy  companies,  so  called,  of  quacks,  etc., 
who  pretend  to  treat  or  to  sell  cures  for  sexual  disorders. 
One  Chicago  newspaper  for  Negroes  sold  in  Philadelphia  had 
more  than  thirty  advertisements  of  a  similar  type. 

Philadelphia  is  one  of  the  few  cities  in  the  United  States 
which  still  has  "museums  for  men,"  which  are  nothing  else 
but  feeders  for  the  medical  offices  located  above  these  stores. 
New  York  and  other  large  cities  have  long  ago  abolished  these 
museums  on  the  ground  that  they  are  public  nuisances,  but 
these  offices  still  consider  Philadelphia  a  haven  of  refuge 
for  their  improper  practices. 

Some  of  these  museums,  in  addition  to  advertising  in  the 
daily  press,  distribute  pocket  calendars,  street  guides  for 
strangers,  etc.  These  are  given  away  free  of  charge  in  the 
main  thoroughfares  of  the  city.  One  museum  is  said  to  be 
distributing  over  6,000  such  pamphlets  a  week.  These  pam- 
phlets or  booklets,  in  addition  to  giving  some  information  on 
streets,  etc.,  contain  information  on  symptoms  of  diseases  and 
issue  a  strong  appeal  to  go  to  the  "specialists"  who  promise 
to  eliminate  the  cause  and  to  cure  the  disease. 

"Museums"  and  "medical  offices"  are  often  controlled  by 
non-medical  men;  some  of  them  reside  in  other  cities.  They 
employ  physicians  to  lend  their  names  to  the  enterprise,  and 
to  work  on  a  "salary  plus  commission"  basis.  The  case- 
maker  and  the  case-taker  or  interpreters  are  usually  the 
managers,  directors,  or  owners  of  these  places  and  it  is  their 
principal  duty  to  get  as  much  as  they  can  from  the  patients. 
The  prices  range  from  $50  to  $500  for  a  case  of  gonorrhea  or 
syphilis  with  cure  guaranteed.  Quite  often  these  unlicensed 
case-takers  and  interpreters  actually  administer  treatment 
to  patients,  the  physician  only  lending  his  name.  The  medical 
offices  usually  contain  some  electrical  apparatus  which  the 
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gullible  victim  is  told  can  accomplish  miracles.  The  appa- 
ratus produces  noise  and  sparks  and  is  intended  to  frighten 
and  impress  the  patient.  Seldom  do  these  medical  offices  give 
prescriptions  to  be  compounded  by  druggists,  but  dispense 
their  own  pills  and  medicines  of  impressive  colors.  On  the 
doors  of  each  of  these  medical  offices  there  usually  appears 
the  surname  of  the  physician,  the  first  name  not  being  given. 
This  is  intended  to  make  it  difficult  for  anyone  investigating 
to  discover  the  real  identity  of  the  supposed  practicing  doctor 
in  charge,  or  to  ascertain  whether  he  is  a  licensed  practitioner. 
To  use  the  words  of  one  of  the  case-makers  in  such  a  medical 
specialist's  office:  "We  are  here  to  get  the  money  from  the 
suckers  who  are  stuck." 

A  layman  owner  of  one  of  the  offices  in  talking  to  one  whom 
he  believed  to  be  a  colleague  stated :  "  It  is  the  same  every- 
where, nearly  all  venereal  cases.  When  a  patient  comes  in, 
especially  when  he  is  a  foreigner,  the  interpreter  or  case- 
maker  lands  him.  Of  course,  the  patient  thinks  that  the 
case-maker  is  the  doctor.  After  making  financial  arrange- 
ments he  may  turn  the  patient  over  to  the  real  doctor — quite 
often  he  does.  The  treatment,  however,  depends  upon  what 
the  patient  can  afford  to  pay.  It  is  the  case-maker's  and 
doctor's  business  to  make  the  patient  pay  all  the  traffic  will 
bear.  It  is  dirty  business,  but  expenses  are  high  and  have 
to  be  met." 

The  following  two  cases  are  typical  of  the  results  of  adver- 
tising medical  offices :  A  sea  captain  was  passing  one  of  the 
museums.  Seeing  that  it  was  "free"  he  entered  and  was 
scared  into  going  upstairs  to  the  doctor  for  medical  examina- 
tion, for  which  he  was  charged  $10.  He  was  told  that  he  had 
syphilis  and  that  his  Wassermann  test  was  four  plus.  He 
was  charged  an  additional  $10  and  was  given  one  injection, 
but  instead  of  its  being  administered'  intravenously  it  was 
injected  into  the  tissues.  His  arm  swelled  and  it  required 
seven  months'  treatment  by  competent  medical  physicians  in 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  Clinic  to  relieve  him 
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of  the  injury  received  at  the  quack  office.  Repeated  tests 
made  at  the  government  clinic  showed  in  each  instance  that 
the  blood  of  this  patient  was  negative.  The  captain  was  com- 
pelled to  make  fifty-eight  visits  to  the  government  clinic  and 
in  consequence  lost  seven  months'  work. 

The  second  typical  case  is  that  of  a  sailor  who  entered  one 
of  the  museums  and  was  told  he  had  gonorrhea.  Twenty-five 
dollars  was  charged  and  a  couple  of  injections  were  given. 
When  he  no  longer  could  make  additional  payments  they 
refused  to  give  him  treatment.  At  the  Public  Health  Service 
Clinic  they  could  find  no  symptoms  or  trace  of  gonorrhea  but 
only  a  urethral  irritation  probably  due  to  injections  given 
ty  the  museum  quacks. 

An  investigator  of  the  survey  visited  two  of  these  museums. 
In  one  he  was  approached  by  the  man  in  charge  who  said  to 
him:  "You  don't  look  well,  don't  be  bashful,  tell  me  about 
yourself!"  The  investigator  then  asked  what  he  meant,  to 
which  this  man  replied :  "Don't  you  know  what  I  mean?  You 
know  it  is  very  dangerous  for  a  man  about  your  age.  You 
see  you  look  as  if  you  had  gonorrhea.  My  advice  to  you  is 
to  go  up  and  see  the  doctor  at  once.  He  won't  charge  you 
anything.  We  have  a  specialist  who  can  tell  just  by  looking 
at  you  what  is  the  matter."  When  the  investigator  asked 
this  man  how  he  knew  that  he  was  infected,  and  whether  he 
was  a  doctor,  he  replied:  "I  have  been  here  long  enough  to 
know  when  a  man  is  sick  or  not. ' ' 

At  another  museum  two  investigators  were  approached  by 
a  man.  One  of  the  investigators  looked  at  the  specimens 
showing  a  figure  in  a  strait-jacket  with  an  inscription 
attached  stating  that  this  man  had  become  insane  through 
masturbation.  The  investigator  asked  whether  a  man  could 
actually  become  insane  through  such  self -abuse,  to  which  the 
man  replied,  "Surely,  why  this  is  an  actual  case.  This  patient 
is  in  a  Philadelphia  hospital  now.  There  are  hundreds  of 
.such  cases  in  the  hospital — we  cure  them  upstairs." 

The  other  investigator  was  approached  by  an  attendant 
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who,  in  substance,  told  him,  "Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for 
you?  You  know  we  have  specialists  upstairs.  One  specializes 
in  gonorrhea  bugs,  the  other  one  in  spirochaeta  pallidum— 
they  are  specialists  and  do  nothing  else.  You  don't  seem  to 
be  well — a  man  of  your  age  should  not  neglect  himself.  You 
look  as  if  you  had  a  case  of  gonorrhea  improperly  treated, 
and  when  you  reach  the  age  of  forty  you  are  liable  to  lose 
your  man  power.  Go  upstairs  and  see  the  doctor  before  it 
is  too  late.  You  look  sick  to  me." 

The  medical  office  of  this  museum,  although  stated  to  have 
hundreds  of  cases  of  venereal  diseases  a  month,  reported  in 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  questionnaire  that 
they  did  not  have  a  single  venereal  disease  case  under  treat- 
ment or  observation  in  January,  1929.  This  office  still 
operates  under  the  names  of  doctors  who  are  said  to  have 
given  up  this  business  long  ago  and  who  are  not  listed  as 
practicing  physicians. 


The  value  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  lies 
not  only  in  the  programs  developed  by  its  twelve  divisions. 
Each  year  an  increasing  number  of  homogeneous  groups  take 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  they  are  in  the  same  place  at  the 
same  time,  to  come  together  to  discuss  questions  of  especial 
interest  to  them  which  have  not  been  included  in  the  confer- 
ence program.  At  the  1928  National  Conference  meeting  in 
Memphis  a  symposium  on  Institutions  for  Girls  was  entered 
into  by  a  number  of  people  working  in  this  field.  We  are 
publishing  these  discussions  in  part,  not  because  we  neces- 
sarily subscribe  to  the  opinions  set  forth,  but  because  they 
have  value  in  that  they  are  not  based  wholly  on  theories  but 
on  the  experience  of  practical  workers.  The  symposium  was 
conducted  by  Dr.  Carrie  Weaver  Smith,  then  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Department  of  Health.  Dr.  Smith  was  formerly 
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Superintendent  of  the  Texas  Girls'  Training  School  and  has 
had  years  of  valuable  experience  in  connection  with  institu- 
tional work  for  girls.  Some  of  our  readers  may  disagree  with 
or  may  wish  to  enlarge  on  some  of  the  statements  made  in 
the  discussions.  It  seemed  to  us  important  to  have  a  thorough 
threshing  out  of  some  of  these  points  and  to  bring  together 
regarding  them  the  opinions  of  as  many  workers  in  this  field 
as  possible.  We  shall,  therefore,  be  glad  to  extend  this  sym- 
posium by  publishing  further  observations  on  the  institutional 
treatment  of  girls  which  readers  may  send  us.  (Editorial 
Note.) 

Discussion  Led  by  Dr.  Carrie  Weaver  Smith 

Dr.  Smith  stated  that,  in  her  opinion,  girls  who  get  into 
our  correctional  institutions  are  no  different  from  an  ever 
increasing  number  of  girls  who  do  not  come  to  them  because 
they  have  better  protection.  She  believes  that  institutions 
for  girls  should  be  centers  of  specialized  opportunity  and  from 
them  should  be  removed  every  feature  that  associates  them 
with  crime  and  punishment  and  that,  therefore,  their  problems 
should  not  be  included  in  the  programs  of  such  organizations 
as  the  Prison  Congress,  the  National  Committee  on  Prisons 
and  Prison  Labor  and  in  the  same  Division  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  that  includes  adult  offenders. 
Kegarding  the  organization  and  administration  Dr.  Smith 
said : 

"I  believe  that  the  institutions  for  girls  should  be  located 
in  the  suburbs  of  cities  large  enough  to  afford  educational, 
recreational  and  medical  advantages ;  that  they  should  not  be 
farms  because  the  children  do  not  have  time  both  for  tilling 
the  soil  and  getting  an  education — this  does  not  eliminate  the 
idea  of  individual  gardens  for  vegetables  and  flowers,  which 
should  be  included  in  the  educational  plan. 

I  believe  that  the  superintendent  should  be  appointed  by  a 
special  board  of  non-political  trustees,  whose  function  would 
be  to  appoint  the  superintendent,  not  to  run  the  institution. 
Besides  appointing  the  superintendent,  the  board  should  func- 
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tion  so  as  to  prevent  abuses  in  the  institution.  To  that  end, 
the  board,  as  a  body,  should  hear  complaints  from  either 
staff  or  girls,  which  complaints  should  be  fully  discussed  with 
the  superintendent.  The  board  should  have  absolute  power  of 
dismissal  of  the  superintendent.  The  superintendent  should 
have  absolute  authority  in  the  institution  as  to  appointment 
and  dismissal  of  workers  and  administrative  details. 

The  medical  routine  should  be  equal  to  that  of  the  best 
hospitals.  The  classification  should  exclude  before  admission 
into  the  general  institution  the  psychopathic  and  the  definitely 
defective  and  the  pregnant  girl. 

The  institutional  group  should  never  exceed  two  hundred. 
There  should  be  one  worker  for  every  four  girls.  Single 
rooms  only  should  be  used.  Cottage  groups  should  never 
exceed  twenty,  and  preferably  ten  or  twelve.  Cottage  con- 
struction should  be  cheap,  but  attractive  and  homelike.  There 
should  be  no  mechanical  restraints  such  as  walls,  fences  or 
bars  or  handcuffs. 

The  girl's  time  each  day  should  be  divided  about  as  follows: 

Maintenance  work — cooking,  laundry,  truck  garden,  etc.,  not  to  exceed ....   3  hrs. 

Play  outdoors,  not  less  than 1  hr. 

Quiet  recreation,  not  less  than 1  hr. 

In  her  room  not  more  than 9  hrs. 

Definite  educational  work 5-6  hrs. 

Discipline  should  never  include  any  form  of  corporal  punish- 
ment, not  the  use  of  cells,  head  shaving,  or  deprivation  of 
food.  A  child's  own  room  may  be  used  for  seclusion.  Much 
time  should  be  taken  to  talk  out  her  adjustment  difficulties 
when  necessary.  Girls  too  unstable  for  such  discipline  should 
be  removed  from  the  school.  Runaways  should  not  be  taken 
so  seriously  by  either  the  school  or  community. 

Recreation  should  include  not  only  all  suitable  athletics, 
but  also  cultural  stimulation  of  art,  music,  drama.  All  com- 
munity facilities  should  be  available  for  both  the  girls  and 
staff  and  freely  used.  The  Girl  Scouts  represents  an  ideal 
organization  for  recreation,  but  unfortunately  they  have  de- 
liberately decided  upon  a  policy  of  discrimination  that  prac- 
tically excludes  the  problem  girl  in  the  institution. 

I  believe  in  self-expression  in  a  hundred  ways,  but  not 
government  of  each  other  by  the  imitation  in  the  institution  of 
civic  organization.  Uniforms  should  not  be  worn.  Religious 
instruction  should  be  a  special  department  and  under  trained 
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leadership.  School  system  should  be  along  progressive  educa- 
tional lines  with  especially  trained  teachers  and  ample  equip- 
ment for  graphic  methods  of  education.  Good  libraries  should 
be  available  in  every  school. 

Salaries  should  be  available  that  would  attract  a  specially 
trained  personnel.  Maintenance  should  not  be  considered 
as  part  of  the  salary.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to 
providing  comfortable  and  attractive  living  arrangements  for 
the  staff  and  a  program  of  education  and  recreation  for  them. 

While  the  girl  is  in  the  institution  whatever  work  is  neces- 
sary to  rehabilitate  her  family  at  home  should  be  undertaken, 
and  not  until  it  is  clearly  indicated  that  her  family  will  not 
respond  should  she  be  placed  elsewhere.  The  word  '  parole ' 
should  be  abandoned.  It  again  connotes  a  prison.  Com- 
munity adjustment  should  be  under  the  direction  of  the  insti- 
tution superintendent,  not  a  separate  bureau." 

In  the  discussion  the  following  points  were  raised : 

1.  Location. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Prescott,  Superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin 
Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

I  believe  that  an  advantage  of  the  farm  as  the  ideal  location 
for  the  training  school  is  that  digging  in  the  soil,  coming  in 
contact  with  Mother  Earth  in  the  sunshine,  is  a  medicine 
for  these  girls.  It  gives  them  an  outlet  for  their  energy  and 
promotes  health.  The  handling  of  animals  is  good  for  them. 
Most  of  them  have  failed  in  school  because  school  did  not 
interest  them.  Also  I  believe  that  these  persons  should  give 
back  something  to  the  state. 

Dr.  Smith: 

I  wish  to  make  it  quite  plain  that  I  do  not  oppose  work 
in  the  open  in  moderation,  but  I  do  most  emphatically  protest 
against  the  idea  that  these  girls  owe  any  more  to  the  state 
than  the  ordinary  child  in  the  public  schools,  and  that  debt 
can  only  be  paid  by  preparing  themselves  for  good  citizenship. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  long  hours  doing  the  heavy  work  of 
the  farm  are  conducive  to  that  end.  The  isolated  institution 
is  a  menace. 
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2.  Personnel. 

Mrs.  Mary  Stewart,  Superintendent  of  the  Home  School  for 
Girls,  Sank  Center,  Minnesota. 

I  feel  that  the  personnel  of  the  institution  should  be  made 
up  of  women  who  know  life,  and  who  make  an  atmosphere 
of  sympathy.  The  young  college  graduate  is  not  the  type. 
The  workers  should  be  mature,  motherly,  and  have  had  chil- 
dren of  their  own. 

3.  School. 

Mrs.  Lena  Ward,  Superintendent,  Girls  Industrial  School, 
Geneva,  Nebraska. 

The  school  should  be  organized  just  as  schools  are  outside, 
and  the  girls  should  have  a  full  school  day. 

4.  Discipline. 

Mrs.  Martin,  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Wyoming. 

I  believe  in  corporal  punishment  for  these  girls.  I  whip 
my  girls  as  I  did  my  own  children,  then  let  them  put  their 
heads  on  my  knee  and  cry  it  out. 

Dr.  George  Kirchwey: 

Do  you  ever  whip  a  girl  that  is  twenty  years  old? 

Mrs.  Martin: 

Yes,  I  have.  We  also  use  other  methods  of  discipline.  If 
a  girl  breaks  dishes  we  make  her  sit  at  the  baby  table  with 
a  bib  on.  We  try  to  keep  away  from  institutionalism  and 
make  our  place  homelike. 

5.  Self-Government. 

Dr.  Clara  Liepmann,  Hamburg,  Germany. 

Dr.  Liepmann  defined  self-government  as  "an  education 
toward  individual  and  corporate  responsibility  through  prac- 
tical cooperation  in  the  life  of  the  institution.  It  is  not  just 
a  scheme  by  which  you  turn  over  part  of  the  discipline  and 
some  household  duties  to  the  children  and  let  them  play  with 
power,  authority  and  responsibility."  Dr.  Liepmann  an- 
swered the  question  as  to  why  it  is  necessary  to  have  practical 
cooperation  in  the  life  of  the  institution  as  follows : 

"First,  because  we  do  not  learn  by  what  we  are  told  but 
by  what  we  do.  We  can  only  find  our  abilities  and  disabilities, 
the  implications  of  a  given  situation,  our  contacts  with  our 
fellowmen,  through  practical  experience.  Institutional  treat- 
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ment  must  find  a  substitute  for  the  variety  and  intensity  of 
practical  experience  and  co-activity  which  a  child  finds  in 
family,  school  and  neighborhood  life. 

"Secondly,  a  conscientious  and  scientifically-minded  edu- 
cator desires  some  means  of  testing  the  results  of  his  activity 
while  he  is  still  in  a  position  of  altering  or  improving  a  course 
he  has  taken.  If  he  does  not  give  the  child  a  chance  to 
practice  and  live  what  it  has  been  taught  before  the  child  is 
released,  the  educator  has  not  the  slightest  security  or  proof 
that  his  education  has  been  effective." 

In  conclusion  Dr.  Liepmann  pointed  out  that  self-govern- 
ment to  be  successful  requires  as  educators  personalities  with 
genuine  trust  in  and  reverence  for  children,  with  imagination, 
insight  and  vision  and  readiness  to  serve  instead  of  dictating. 

6.  Religion. 

Dr.  Harold  Holt  of  the  National  Social  Service  Council  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  New  York. 

The  religious  work  of  the  institution  should  be  directed 
toward  the  emotions  and  habits  of  the  child,  rather  than 
simply  religious  training  in  memorizing.  The  church  should 
be  a  building  apart  used  only  for  religious  services  and  medi- 
tation. Such  a  place  would  no  doubt  assist  greatly  in  dis- 
cipline. How  Jesus  acted  under  difficulties  should  be  taught 
as  a  means  of  help. 

7.  Parole. 

Miss  McCord,  formerly  of  Sleighton  Farm,  Pennsylvania. 

I  agree  with  the  leader  that  the  word  "parole"  should  be 
abandoned  as  too  indicative  of  prison  methods.  I  also  agree 
with  her  that  community  adjustment  should  be  under  the 
control  of  the  institution,  not  a  separate  organization. 

8.  Personnel  Training. 

Miss  Davis,  Dobbs  Ferry  "Children's  Village." 

Miss  Davis  spoke  briefly  of  the  advantages  of  a  trained 

personnel  and  the  courses  offered  at  the  National  Training 

School  at  Dobbs  Ferry. 
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EDITORIAL 

EXPLOITED  PROSTITUTION  AND  RED  INK 

No  business  in  which  money  is  invested  will  continue  to  be 
run  at  a  loss  for  any  great  length  of  time.  Those  having  a 
financial  interest  in  it  will  demand  that  a  profit  be  shown. 
Otherwise  they  will  withdraw  their  support. 

This  holds  true  whether  the  business  be  legitimate  or  illegiti- 
mate; it  is  just  as  valid  a  factor  in  the  rise  or  fall  of  com- 
mercialized prostitution  as  it  would  be  in  those  trades  which 
cater  to  the  proved  and  approved  needs  of  society  as  a  whole. 
Financial  profit  is  virtually  the  only  incentive  which  will 
induce  vicious  and  sordid  men  and  women  to  exploit  weaker 
fellow  creatures  for  the  sexual  gratification  of  those  lacking 
in  self-control  and  social  responsibility.  With  the  profit 
removed,  the  whole  structure  of  commercialized  prostitution 
topples  and  falls. 

In  addition  to  such  Federal  legislation  as  the  Mann  Act, 
most  states  and  cities  have  laws  fitted  to  accomplish  this  profit 
removal.  These  laws  are  designed  to  penalize  not  merely  the 
least  important  pawn  in  the  traffic,  i.e.,  the  inmate  of  the 
house  of  prostitution,  but  to  punish  more  especially  the  owners 
and  operators,  the  pimps  and  procurers,  the  powers  behind 
the  operations  of  the  vice  ring.  It  is  they  who  stimulate 
the  demand  and  supply  it.  It  is  they  who,  in  violation  both 
of  man-made  laws  and  of  ethics,  keep  alive  this  traffic  which 
constantly  requires  new  human  wares  for  sale  and  new  cus- 
tomers for  those  wares.  It  is  they  against  whom  the  full 
resources  of  law  enforcement  should  be  directed. 

Possibly  the  greatest  handicap  in  this  direction  is  an  apa- 
thetic public.  Police  departments,  prosecuting  officials  and 
the  judiciary  are  sensitized  to  manifestations  of  general  public 
interest  and  demand.  Like  other  official  agencies  they  are 
apt,  oftentimes,  to  take  the  line  of  least  resistance  and  stick 
to  a  fairly  humdrum,  self-defined  routine  unless  their  con- 
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stituents  make  their  wants  known,  obviously  and  emphatically. 
Aroused  public  sentiment  in  many  communities  has  demanded 
and  received  continuous,  effective  enforcement  of  prostitution 
laws.  When  and  where  this  is  the  case,  cleaner  communities 
have  resulted — cleaner  socially,  physically  and  morally. 


NEWS  AND  ABSTRACTS 

Training  the  Pre-Adolescent  Girl. — Under  the  title  "  Preparing 
Your  Daughter  for  Adolescence,"  Dr.  Barbara  Beattie  has  written 
a  helpful  and  instructive  article  for  parents  (The  Parents'  Magazine, 
October,  1929).  She  states  little  that  is  new  but  has  summarized 
much  valuable  educational  material  dealing  with  the  10-13  age  group. 

In  addition  to  general  hygienic  advice,  Dr.  Beattie  suggests  that 
"girls  of  this  age  need  companionship  with  both  sexes,  and  parents 
should  encourage  pastimes  which  include  boys.  Interest  in  the  op- 
posite sex  is  not  keen  at  this  time,  but  girls  at  any  age  learn  from 
boys  a  fine  spirit  of  play,  a  Spartan  attitude  toward  physical  pain, 
a  lack  of  pettiness  and  an  ease  in  getting  on  with  boys  which  is 
invaluable.  If  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  playing  with  boys, 
they  will  be  far  less  likely  to  lose  their  poise  when  the  interest 
becomes  an  emotional  one.  Wise  parents  always  have  open  house 
for  the  boys  and  girls  of  their  daughter's  acquaintance." 

In  closing  the  author  says:  "And  now  we  come  to  that  point  in 
the  preparation  of  youth  for  maturity  about  which  so  much  is  now 
being  written — sex  education.  A  mother  said  to  me  just  the  other 
day,  in  telling  me  about  her  ten-year-old  boy,  'Oh,  I  know  I  ought 
to  tell  him  those  things  but  I  just  can't  bear  to  take  away  his 
innocence.'  Adults  have  enjoyed  the  innocence  of  childhood  at  child- 
hood's expense  long  enough.  The  pre-adolescent  girl  is  going  to  get 
sex  instruction  somewhere,  somehow.  If  she  doesn't  get  it  at  home 
she  will  get  it  in  the  street  or  from  badly  chosen  books.  The  parents' 
problem  is  to  see  that  she  receives  the  proper  information  at  home. 
Any  mother  who  allows  her  daughter  to  reach  her  first  menstrual 
period  unprepared  has  failed  miserably  and  unpardonably  in  per- 
forming those  duties  peculiar  to  mothers. 

"There  are  two  points  I  would  like  to  stress  about  sex  instruction. 
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First,  the  mother  must  make  herself  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  reproductive  system  to  give  the 
child  accurate  scientific  information.  Second,  the  subject  should  be 
approached  from  the  biological  point  of  view.  That  is,  the  child 
should  be  made  to  realize  that  reproduction  of  the  species  is  a 
universal  principle  in  all  living  things  —  plants,  animals,  human 
beings.  A  book  that  I  have  found  very  helpful  is  'Growing  Up,' 
by  Karl  de  Schweinitz.  It  gives  in  simple  language  all  necessary 
information,  in  an  unsentimental,  accurate  manner.  Such  a  book 
should  be  read  by  the  parent  and  then  read  to  the  child,  with  plenty 
of  chance  for  discussion. 

"The  mother  of  a  pre-adolescent  daughter  must  give  these  things 
her  careful  consideration.  Let  her  commit  no  sins  of  omission,  but 
decide  upon  a  course  of  action  and  then  carry  it  through  with  deter- 
mination. These  children  are  in  particular  need  of  help  and  guid- 
ance, and  if  parents  can  prepare  them  for  a  normal  adolescence,  they 
will  have  contributed  largely  to  their  happiness  in  later  life." 

Hollywood's  Employment  Sifter. — How  do  the  motion-picture  or- 
ganizations deal  with  the  army  of  screen-struck  individuals  constantly 
descending  on  Hollywood?  The  main  buffer  is  a  central  casting 
bureau  the  work  of  which  was  described  for  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Policewomen  by  Miss  Marian  Mel,  in  charge  of  the  Bureau's 
women's  division. 

"The  first  function  of  the  Central  Casting  Corporation  is  to  act 
as  a  clearing  house  for  all  its  studios.  A  movie-minded  newcomer 
to  Hollywood  will  often  make  her  way  first  of  all  to  the  studio 
whose  name  she  happens  to  remember  as  the  producer  of  favorite 
pictures.  When  she  enters  the  casting  office  of  that  studio  she  will 
be  greeted  by  a  large  poster  which  informs  her  that  that  studio 
engages  all  its  extra  players  through  the  Central  Casting  Corpora- 
tion, and  she  is  instructed  to  apply  there  for  information.  On  the 
day  designated  for  her  application  (for  separate  interviewing  days 
are  maintained  for  men  and  women  applicants)  she  presents  herself 
at  the  Bureau.  All  interviewing  of  women  is  done  by  a  woman, 
whether  at  the  time  of  application  or  at  subsequent  times  when 
women  may  need  information  or  think  they  have  cause  to  present 
complaints  for  adjustment.  This  policy  has  been  followed  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Bureau. 
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''There  can  be  only  one  of  two  reasons  for  accepting  a  new  appli- 
cant, in  view  of  the  present  oversupply  of  extras;  the  applicant  rep- 
resents a  type  which  may  be  needed  and  of  which  we  have  not  a 
sufficient  number,  or  she  is  well  above  the  average  of  those  of  her 
type  already  registered.  Needless  to  say,  the  number  selected  is 
small;  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  applicants  who  pre- 
sent themselves. 

"It  is  no  easy  task  to  convince  a  person  whose  heart  is  set  on  the 
direction  of  entering  pictures  that  there  is  no  place  for  her  there; 
nor  do  we  feel  that  in  many  instances  we  are  convincing,  but  we  do 
know  that  a  person  refused  registration  in  the  Bureau  must  finally 
accept  that  as  indicative  that  she  cannot  claim  to  be  part  of  the 
industry,  and  willingly  or  unwillingly  must  eventually  find  her  place 
in  some  other  field  instead  of  remaining  a  drifter  and,  perhaps  finally, 
a  charge  on  the  community. 

"During  the  last  three  or  four  years,  the  industry  has  had  the 
sympathetic  cooperation  of  the  press  of  the  country  in  an  attempt 
to  present  employment  conditions  as  they  really  are.  Writers  have 
willingly  spent  days  in  observation  of  employment  conditions  and 
have  tried  to  present  the  results  of  their  observations  in  a  popular 
form  in  the  widely  read  and  more  popular  publications.  It  was  the 
hope  of  all  those  interested  that  this  type  of  publicity  campaign 
would  help  to  limit  the  migration  of  the  world  to  Hollywood.  That 
this  campaign  has  had  a  tremendous  effect,  there  is  no  doubt — but 
still  they  come,  the  high  school  girl  and  the  grandmother,  the  school 
teacher  and  the  X-ray  operator;  and  if  the  whole  truth  were  told, 
we  should  probably  find  a  policewoman  or  two  among  them." 

Criteria  for  Pay  Clinic  Patients. — How  should  a  pay  clinic  for 
syphilis  in  a  teaching  hospital  judge  regarding  what  types  of  patients 
to  accept?  Dr.  John  H.  Stokes  in  "Out-Patient  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Dermatology  and  Syphilology  in  the  Hospital  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania"*  makes  the  following  classifications: 

*  Methods  and  Problems  of  Medical  Education.  (Eleventh  series)  Rockefeller 
Foundation. 
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Types  of  Patients  Who  Are  and  Are  Not  Received  in  the 
Pay  Clinic  for  Syphilis 


NON-PAY   PATIENTS   WHO    ARE 
RECEIVED 

1.  University  students  who   in  the 
judgment  01  the  social  service  depart- 
ment are  in  straitened  circumstances 
and  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical 
staff  are  suffering  from  a  condition 
that  constitutes  a  bona  fide  incapacity. 

2.  Ajiy  patient  unable  to  pay,  for 
whom   the   department   can   render   a 
distinctive   medical   or   social    service 
not    obtainable    for    him    elsewhere. 
Considerations  of  ability  or  inability 
to    pay   should    not   apply   when    the 
department  is  able  to  give  a  service 
to  the  sick  not  otherwise  obtainable. 

3.  Any  patient  with  an  infectious 
condition  who  can  be  rendered  at  least 
temporarily  non-inf  eetious  by  a  reason- 
able amount  of  emergency  treatment 
given  him  gratis  in  the  department. 
This  includes  primary  and  secondary 
syphilis,    and    is    mandatory    in   such 
cases.     It  seldom  exceeds  three  ars- 
phenamine  injections. 

4.  Any  member  of  a  syphilitic  fam- 
ily or  an  individual  contact  brought 
at    the    department's    request   in    an 
effort  to  follow  up  the  ramifications 
of  a  syphilitic  infection  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public  health.   As  soon  as 
practicable  after  examination,  single 
cases  of  this  type  should  be  placed  in 
the  care  of  free  clinics.    It  is  recog- 
nized that  in  order  to  apply  recon- 
structive   methods    to    certain    situa- 
tions, it  may  be  necessary  to  carry  a 
family  gratis  for  a  time,  but  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  place  such 
groups    on    a    paying    basis    at    the 
earliest  reasonable  moment. 

5.  Any    patient,     unable     to     pay, 
whose   attendance  at  the  clinic  may 
be  desired  as  a  matter  of  scientific, 
investigative     or     teaching     interest. 
Patients  in  this  classification  are  not 
ipso  facto  excused  from  payment  of 
fees,  and  should  be  expected  to  pay 
if  and  as  they  are  able. 


PATIENTS  WHO  ARE  NOT  RECEIVED, 
EITHER  WITH  OR  WITHOUT  FEES 

1.  Patients  who  could  pay  larger 
fees  than  those  the  department  is 
ordinarily  authorized  to  charge. 


2.  Those  who  are  non-cooperative — 
irregular  in  their  treatment  appoint- 
ments, negligent  in  carrying  out  in- 
structions, filthy  in  person,  turbulent, 
indifferent,  abusive  or  disobedient  of 
reasonable  rules — and  those  who  re- 
fuse to  be  seen  by  medical  students. 


3.  Patients  under  treatment  for 
venereal  diseases  who  are  unable  to 
pay  for  treatment  and  for  whom  the 
city  and  state  provide  adequate  treat- 
ment elsewhere. 


4.  University  students  able  to  pay 
reasonable  treatment  fees  in  private 
practice.  The  department  will  ex- 
amine for  diagnosis  any  student  sent 
by  the  university  health  authorities. 


5.  University  students,  whether  able 
to  pay  fees  or  not,  who  have  merely 
minor  cosmetic  blemishes. 
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Divorce  Prevention  Through  Premarital  Education. — Reduction  in 
the  divorce  rate  may  be  brought  about  through  premarital  advice  on 
mate  selection  supplemented  by  health  examinations  of  prospective 
marital  partners.  This  is  the  belief  expressed  by  Dr.  J.  Rosslyn  Earp 
in  his  article,  "Marriage,  Divorce  and  the  Doctor"  (Colorado  Medi- 
cine, October,  1929).  How  this  might  be  done  is  set  forth  in  brief  as 
follows : 

The  ideal  that  we  should  set  before  us  is  not  merely  to  reduce  the 
divorce  rate,  but  to  make  marriage  so  successful  that  nobody  even 
wishes  for  divorce.  That  certainly  is  a  much  greater  task  and  one 
that  is  proportionately  more  worth-while.  Dr.  Hoffman  says  that 
"divorce  always  spells  failure  in  the  most  important  choice  of  life, 
that  of  a  mate. ' '  We  cannot  for  a  moment  accept  this  verdict.  The 
exercise  of  choice  is  certainly  of  very  great  importance,  but  the  mak- 
ing of  a  successful  marriage  depends  on  much  more  than  the  initial 
choice ;  it  presupposes  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  technique  of  inti- 
mate sexual  comradeship  implemented  by  the  force  of  a  common 
social  ideal.  Granted  these  things,  we  would  venture  to  predict  that 
even  a  comparatively  poor  choice  can  be  made  into  a  highly  success- 
ful marriage.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  the  choice  itself  may  be 
so  bad  as  to  be  fatal  to  success.  This  is  particularly  the  case  where 
physical  and  mental  defects,  discoverable  only  by  medical  examina- 
tion, may  exist  without  the  knowledge  of  one  or  either  of  the  parties 
most  concerned. 

The  preventive  medicine  of  divorce,  then,  consists  in  premarital 
advice  not  only  on  how  to  choose,  but  also  on  how  to  live  with  the 
chosen  mate;  supplemented  by  premarital  medical  examination, 
designed  to  exclude  impossible  partnerships  and  to  safeguard  others 
from  unnecessary  difficulties  and  pain. 

Premarital  Advice 

At  the  age  of  twenty  a  young  woman's  chances  of  being  alive  and 
married  at  the  end  of  five  years  are  50.3  per  cent;  a  young  man's 
chances  at  the  same  age  are  41.1  per  cent.*  What  are  the  chances 
that  in  those  five  years  they  will  receive  any  serious  instruction  in 
the  psychology  or  the  physiology  of  sex?  Certainly  they  are  less 
than  5  per  cent.  If  these  young  men  and  women  are  lucky  enough  to 

*  Statistical  Bulletin,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  10:7   (July),  1929. 
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be  at  college,  they  may  receive  instruction  in  the  physiology  of  ex- 
ercise, or  in  the  physiology  of  nutrition,  and  almost  certainly  in  the 
higher  mathematics;  but  almost  certainly  not  in  the  physiology  of 
human  reproduction.  Yet  the  writer  has  abundant  evidence  that 
they  are  far  more  eager  to  study  these  vital  subjects  that  are  usually 
withheld  than  they  are  to  study  the  subjects  (not  unimporant,  but 
perhaps  less  important)  for  which  grades  are  to  be  obtained.  Many 
of  these  less  popular  subjects  would  take  on  a  new  interest  if  they 
were  seen  in  closer  relationship  to  the  problems  of  marriage. 

Advice  on  how  to  choose  a  mate  must  be  given  in  the  late  'teens 
or  early  twenties,  when  the  problems  to  be  faced  will  appear  real 
and  the  student  has  sufficient  background  to  be  taught  the  impos- 
sibility of  exercising  free  choice  when  once  the  arousal  of  a  powerful 
instinct  has  fettered  the  judgment  in  its  delectable  bonds.  The 
development  of  conscious  and  subsconscious  standards  by  which  all 
possible  mates  are  to  be  judged  is  not  without  its  risks  which  must 
be  explained  and  understood.  The  standard  may  be  set  so  high  that 
it  may  defeat  its  own  purpose.  As  Leonard  Darwin*  puts  it:  "The 
conscientious  would  listen  most  to  this  call  of  duty  and  would  thus 
more  often  be  prevented  from  marrying."  Fortunately  the  con- 
scientious can  also  be  made  to  see  how  undesirable  such  a  result 
would  be. 

Syphilis  and  Maternity  (Scotland). — An  accurate  estimate  of  the 
incidence  of  syphilis  among  women  and  children  is  extremely  difficult 
to  make.  There  are  two  methods  by  which  this  may  be  attempted: 
(a)  the  number  of  still-births  and  neonatal  deaths  occurring  in 
Scotland  due  to  syphilis  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  about  400  per 
annum,  a  figure  based  on  the  comparative  data  for  England;  (b) 
as  the  result  of  a  variety  of  statistical  enquiries  it  may  be  estimated 
that  there  were  in  Scotland  in  1928  some  2,300,  pregnant  syphilitic 
women. 

The  problem  of  the  detection  and  treatment  of  these  venereal  con- 
ditions is  closely  bound  up  with  provision  for  antenatal  treatment 
and  the  need  for  systematic  antenatal  supervision.  It  is  too  late  to 
delay  measures  till  after  the  birth  of  the  child. 

In  Scotland  the  extent  of  antenatal  supervision  generally  may  be 

*Darwin,  L. :  The  Need  for  Eugenie  Eeform,  London,  John  Murray,  1926,  p.  364. 
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said  to  cover  in  one  way  or  another  over  50  per  cent  of  pregnant 
women  about  35  per  cent  of  whom  attend  at  recognized  clinics,  the 
remainder  being  supervised  by  their  own  doctors. 

As  regards  syphilitic  infection  in  pregnant  women,  it  must  be 
emphasized  that  the  patient  is  nearly  always  innocently  infected, 
and  it  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  a  measure  of  private,  unob- 
trusive treatment  is  essential.  Accordingly,  in  Glasgow,  these  patients 
are  treated  once  a  week  at  the  antenatal  clinic  of  the  child  welfare 
centers  when  a  V.  D.  officers  attends.  All  suspected  cases  are  referred 
to  the  venereal  disease  medical  officer  for  further  examination, 
diagnosis  and  treatment.  The  diagnosis  of  syphilis  is  often  difficult, 
and  when  the  disease  is  in  its  latent  form  the  Wassermann  test  is 
the  only  method  of  confirmation. 

Is  it  desirable  to  apply  this  test  to  all  pregnant  women?  In  a 
definite  series  of  some  hundreds  of  these  antenatal  patients  in  respect 
of  whom  this  test  was  performed  as  a  routine  measure,  the  incidence 
of  positive  reactions  was  about  5  per  cent.  In  many  of  these  posi- 
tive cases  there  was  no  clinical  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
infection.  (American  Medicine,  September,  1929,  p.  590.  Nora  I. 
Wattie,  M.D.) 

Social  and  Economic  Factors  Affecting  the  Farm  Population. — The 

question  of  how  to  keep  the  rural  boy  on  the  farm  and  to  persuade 
the  excess  population  of  cities  to  migrate  farmward  is  not  one  which 
should  disturb  us.  So  intimates  Leon  E.  Truesdell  in  a  monograph 
recently  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  under  the  title  "Farm  Population  of  the  United 
States."* 

The  author  says,  ' '  There  has  been  much  agitation  for  a  movement 
'back  to  the  land,'  though  the  meager  results  of  the  agitation  stand 
as  a  mute  recognition  of  its  lack  of  economic  foundation.  If  there 
had  been  a  real  need  for  men  to  go  back  to  the  land,  this  need  would 
have  found  expression  in  high  prices  offered  for  farm  products  and 
high  wages  for  farm  labor — just  as  the  need  for  building  construc- 
tion found  expression,  in  the  years  following  the  World  War,  in  ex- 
ceptionally high  wages  for  the  building  trades  and  high  prices  for 
building  materials. 

*  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  536  p.,  $1.75. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  level  of  prices  for  farm  products  in  recent 
years  has  been  lower  than  the  average  for  all  commodities.  This 
would  indicate  that,  with  our  present  export  trade,  we  have  too 
many  men  engaged  in  farming  rather  than  too  few,  and  that  we 
need  feel  no  alarm  if  the  percentage  of  the  total  population  engaged 
in  agriculture  should  go  on  declining  for  some  little  time. 

The  three  classifications  used  and  certain  of  the  conclusions  reached 
are  reported  on  as  follows : 

In  this  monograph  a  three-fold  classification  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States  has  been  introduced,  replacing  the  traditional  two- 
fold classification  into  rural  and  urban.  The  three  classes  comprise 
(1)  the  farm  population,  (2)  the  village  population  (what  remains 
of  the  rural,  after  the  farm  is  taken  out),  and  (3)  the  urban  popula- 
tion. Comparisons  between  farm  and  urban  groups  are  especially 
significant,  both  because  these  represent  the  contrasting  conditions  of 
living  and  getting  a  living,  and  because  it  is  mainly  into  the  urban 
population  that  the  diminishing  surplus  from  the  farm  population 
is  going. 

The  comparison  on  the  basis  of  age  distribution  shows  that  the 
farm  population  contains  a  larger  proportion  both  of  children  and  of 
old  persons,  while  the  urban  population  has  an  excess  of  persons  in 
middle  life ;  that  is,  in  the  most  productive  years. 

A  comparison  of  the  ratios  between  the  number  of  children  and 
the  number  of  potential  parents  in  the  farm  population  and  the 
urban  population  shows  a  much  higher  number  of  children  per  1,000 
adults  in  the  farm  population — though  this  condition  is  not  by  any 
means  the  result  solely  of  a  higher  birth  rate  on  the  farms.  In  fact, 
the  birth  rate  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  birth  registration  area  is 
shown  to  be  only  a  little  higher  than  in  the  cities. 

The  sex  distribution  figures  reveal  a  considerable  excess  of  females 
in  the  urban  population  as  compared  with  the  farm  population, 
especially  in  the  ages  from  15  to  30,  reflecting  the  better  opportunities 
of  employment  for  girls  and  women  in  the  city  industries. 

The  classification  by  age  and  sex  indicates  that  migration  from 
farm  to  city  begins  well  before  the  age  of  20,  and  begins  earlier 
among  the  girls  than  among  the  boys. 

The  color  and  nativity  classifications  show  that  the  percentage  of 
Negroes  is  much  higher  in  the  farm  population  than  in  the  urban; 
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and  that,  contrariwise,  the  percentage  of  foreign-born  whites  in  the 
urban  population  is  much  greater  than  in  the  farm  population. 

Notable  Contributions  by  Massachusetts  Physicians. — The  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Public  Health  and  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  Social  Hygiene  are  fortunate  in  having  the  services  of  an  able 
and  conscientious  medical  advisory  committee  to  study  medical 
problems  in  venereal  disease  control,  the  members  being  Dr.  Austin 
W.  Cheever,  Dr.  E.  Granville  Crabtree  and  Dr.  Harry  Goodall. 
Dr.  Crabtree,  chairman,  "  conceived  the  idea  that  the  practitioner 
himself  might  be  given  a  chance  to  express  himself  in  regard  to 
venereal  diseases"  and,  in  furtherance  of  this  thought,  he  sent  to 
168  medical  practitioners  among  his  personal  acquaintances  and 
with  whom  he  has  seen  patients  in  consultation,  the  following  ques- 
tionnaire : 

1.  Do  you  treat  syphilis? 

2.  Do  you  treat  gonorrhea? 

3.  Do  you  treat  by  preference  or  because  you  feel  you  should? 

4.  What  factors  interfere  most  with  adequate  treatment   of  the 
individual? 

5.  What  help  could  the  medical  profession  or  the  State  give  you? 

6.  Do  you  feel  that  a  demonstration  clinic  two  days  each  year  in 
which  practical  methods  of  treatment  were  demonstrated  and  progress 
in  medication,  etc.,  reported  would  be  worth  while  ? 

7.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  "specialization"  in  venereal  diseases  in 
town? — in  communities? 

Dr.  Crabtree  presents  the  summary  and  conclusions  of  this  study 
in  an  article  ' '  The  Physician  Speaks  for  Himself  Concerning  Venereal 
Diseases"  (New  England  Journal  of  Medicine,  August  22,  1929). 
He  notes  in  his  summary  and  conclusions  that : 

"Of  106  physicians  from  representative  communities  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  eighty-one  (76.4%)  treat  venereal  disease,  but  only 
10  (12.3%)  by  preference. 

Sixty-nine  physicians  believed  that  failure  of  the  patient  to  return 
constitutes  the  reason  for  inadequate  treatment,  economic  conditions 
and  ignorance  being  predominating  factors  in  this  failure  to  return. 

Eighteen  physicians  find  inexperience  and  incomplete  equipment 
of  the  medical  profession  to  be  a  contributory  factor  and  eighty-nine 
(84%)  indirectly  admit  the  need  for  further  training  by  asking  for 
demonstration  clinics.  Twenty-three  of  these  further  specifically 
request  the  education  of  the  physician  in  the  modern  treatment  of 
venereal  disease. 
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Twenty-eight  physicians  indicate  the  need  of  public  education, 
either  by  stating  that  patients  fail  to  return  for  treatment  through 
ignorance  or  by  definitely  requesting  public  education. 

Only  a  small  minority,  sixteen,  of  the  physicians  definitely  oppose 
specialization.  The  seven  who  explained  their  opposition  were  divided 
between  (1)  impracticability  in  small  communities  because  of  publicity 
and  inability  to  make  a  living  at  a  specialty  and  (2)  a  feeling  that  the 
general  practitioner  can  do  as  well. 

It  is  evident  that  a  large  majority  of  practitioners  treat  venereal 
diseases  but  that  few  desire  to  do  so ;  that  those  who  are  not  specially 
trained  recognize  the  fact  and  desire  to  be  trained,  but  would  rather 
refer  their  cases  to  specialists  if  they  were  more  generally  available. 

It  is  evident  that  the  patient  requires  instruction  which  will  con- 
vince him  of  the  necessity  for  remaining  under  treatment  even  though 
the  disease  is  no  longer  symptomatic  and  that  some  provision  must 
be  made  in  communities  which  have  no  clinics  for  the  treatment  of 
patients  not  able  to  pay. ' ' 

A  second  article  of  decided  interest  to  students  of  social  hygiene 
appears  in  this  same  issue.  In  it  Dr.  Austin  W.  Cheever  details 
"Progress  in  Syphilis  1928."  Under  the  series  of  headings,  Prev- 
alence, Experimental,  Prophylaxis,  Serodiagnosis,  Pathology,  Rein- 
fection, Syphilis  and  Pregnancy,  Treatment  and  In  General,  the 
author  cites  many  important  points  in  these  various  aspects  of 
syphilis  control. 

In  the  course  of  his  article  Dr.  Cheever  pays  the  following  tribute 
to  the  Committee  on  Research  in  Syphilis : 

"There  has,  however,  been  one  epoch-making  step  toward  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  knowledge  of  syphilis,  for  which  the  need  of  funds 
for  systematic  study  of  this  disease  has  been  well  known  among  the 
medical  profession;  it  has  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  money 
except  such  as  was  given  by  Government  appropriations  during  the 
war.  But  in  March,  1928,  a  group  of  public  spirited  laymen,  act- 
ing through  Dr.  Edward  L.  Keyes,  President  of  the  American  So- 
cial Hygiene  Association,  invited  a  group  of  syphilologists  and 
investigators  interested  in  the  subject  to  meet  in  New  York  City 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  Committee  on  Research  in  Syphilis. 
The  Committee  will  distribute  annually  the  funds  placed  at  its 
disposal  by  the  group  of  donors  to  subsidize  and  develop  research 
in  the  clinical  and  laboratory  aspects  of  syphilis.  Great  credit  should 
be  given  to  these  laymen  who  have  been  induced  to  give  their  money 
for  this  purpose,  and  to  Dr.  Keyes  for  his  courage  in  carrying  through 
these  plans." 
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Preventable  Infant  Deaths. — "  Let  our  babies  live,"  urges  Dr.  S.  J. 
Crumbine,  General  Executive,  American  Child  Health  Association, 
in  a  plea  for  better  maternal  care,  both  prenatal  and  postnatal.  Inas- 
much as  syphilis  is  so  vital  a  factor  in  many  infant  deaths  and  is 
one  of  the  most  preventable  ones,  Dr.  Crumbine 's  statement  may  well 
be  considered  here. 

During  the  year  1928,  the  United  States,  which  is  fast  approaching 
the  time  when  it  will  really  know  its  own  birth  and  death  rate,  almost 
equaled  the  1927  low  record  for  infant  mortality.  In  1928,  68.3  babies 
died  during  the  first  year  of  life  for  every  thousand  live  births.  In 
1927,  however,  we  had  an  even  better  record  of  64.9  deaths  for  every 
thousand  live  births.  These  figures  are  based  on  an  analysis  of  the 
records  of  719  cities  within  the  Birth  Registration  Area.  In  the 
course  of  1929  we  hope  not  only  to  gain  back  the  3.4  which  we  lost  in 
the  preceding  year  but  to  register  an  even  greater  reduction. 

Preventable  infant  deaths  are  still  far  too  high  in  this  enlightened 
and  prosperous  country.  Certainly  we  have  the  means  to  protect 
the  nation  against  much  unnecessary  loss  of  this  kind.  It  is  a  triple 
loss — future  citizens  are  lost  to  the  country,  the  money  which  every 
independent  citizen  represents  and  that  expended  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  childbirth  is  lost,  and  the  time,  strength  and  emotional 
force  of  the  mothers  and  families  of  babies  who  die  are  total  and 
irrecoverable  loss.  A  woman  who  has  suffered  nine  months  of  increas- 
ing discomfort,  culminating  in  hours  of  intense  pain,  deserves  not 
merely  release  from  her  physical  misery  but  the  fulfilment  of  her 
maternity.  It  takes  only  a  little  imagination  to  perceive  how  great 
a  total  of  human  suffering  and  emotional  anguish  exists  in  a  country 
where  68.3  babies  die  out  of  every  thousand  that  are  brought  living 
and  breathing  into  the  world  (approximately  120,000  infant  deaths 
in  the  entire  country).  If  we  could  take  all  the  bereaved  mothers  of 
these  babies  and  assemble  them  in  one  spot,  what  a  place  of  sorrow 
it  would  be.  And  how  quick  we  would  be  to  "do  something"  about 
it.  Yet  the  reality  to  which  we  are  still  too  indifferent  is  none  the 
less  real  merely  because  these  hundreds  of  mothers  are  scattered  from 
coast  to  coast  and  border  to  border. 

In  one  thing  particularly,  however,  we  have  made  marked  progress. 
There  are  now  forty-four  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
the  Birth  and  Death  Registration  Area.  Fourteen  years  ago  there 
were  only  ten  states  so  registered.  To  know  the  number  of  births 
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and  the  number  and  causes  of  deaths  is  the  point  of  departure  for 
remedial  measures  of  the  protection  of  health  and  the  cure  of  disease 
that  shall  be  state-wide  in  its  effectiveness.  That  the  remaining  few 
states  should  come  quickly  into  the  Birth  and  Death  Registration 
Areas  is  therefore  a  matter  of  highest  importance.  It  is  one  of  the 
first  means  by  which  we  shall  be  able  to  bring  down  the  number  of 
baby  deaths  and  the  national  misfortune  resulting  from  them. 
Is  your  state  one  of  the  four  lagging  behind? 

Occupation  and  Venereal  Disease. — A  study  of  5,110  clinic  records 
in  New  York  City  by  Jacob  A.  Goldberg,  Ph.D.,  Secretary,  Commit- 
tee for  Health  Service,  New  York  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Associa- 
tion. (Hospital  Social  Service,  XX,  1929,  126.)  In  an  article 
published  December  11,  1925,  Dr.  William  F.  Snow  discussed  the 
relationship  existing  between  certain  occupations  and  venereal  dis- 
eases. Dr.  Snow  pointed  out  that  venereal  diseases  are  not  directly 
related  to  occupations  and  are,  therefore,  in  no  sense  to  be  considered 
as  occupational  diseases.  He  further  stated,  however,  that  there  is 
ample  evidence  to  prove  that  the  character  of  certain  occupations 
and  environment  of  certain  industries  are  important  predisposing 
factors  in  their  spread. 

In  an  attempt  to  obtain  reliable  data  on  the  subject,  a  study  was 
made  of  5,110  patients  admitted  to  the  venereal  disease  clinics  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  of  Bellevue  Hospital  in  New  York  City. 
The  primary  division  of  these  patients  was  as  follows:  2,294  males 
and  729  females  recorded  in  Department  of  Health  clinics;  and  1,553 
male  and  534  female  patients  at  Bellevue  Hospital  clinics.  These 
5,110  patients  represented  new  admissions  between  1923  and  1928. 

Of  3,023  male  and  female  patients  attending  Department  of  Health 
Venereal  Disease  Clinics,  869,  including  783  males  and  86  females, 
or  28.7  per  cent,  of  the  total,  were  recorded  as  cases  of  gonorrhea — 
the  balance  being  cases  of  syphilis.  At  Bellevue  517,  or  24.8  per 
cent,  were  cases  of  gonorrhea,  the  remainder  being  diagnosed  as 
syphilis. 

The  leading  occupations  among  the  males  were:  laborer — 25.6  per 
cent;  restaurant  worker  —  7.2  per  cent;  chauffeur  —  7.1  per  cent; 
clerk — 5.8  per  cent;  seaman — 5.4  per  cent;  building  trades — 5.1  per 
cent;  factory  hand — 4.2  per  cent;  machinist — 3.0  per  cent;  waiter — 
2.8  per  cent;  salesman — 2.7  per  cent;  driver — 2.7  per  cent. 
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Among  the  females  the  leading  occupations  given  were  as  follows: 
housewife — 62.3  per  cent;  factory  worker — 6.5  per  cent;  school  chil- 
dren— 4.6  per  cent;  clerk  stenographer — 3.9  per  cent;  domestic — 3.9 
per  cent;  infant — 3.3  per  cent;  waitress — 2.5  per  cent;  laundry 
worker — 2.2  per  cent;  dressmaker — 2.1  per  cent;  saleswoman — 1.7 
per  cent. 

The  conclusions  reached  in  this  study  were  as  follows : 

1.  The  experience  in  New  York  City,  in  so  far  as  age  distribution 
of  cases  of  venereal  diseases  is  concerned,  among  patients  attending 
free  venereal  disease  clinics,  is  in  substantial  agreement  with  that 
of  other  cities.     The  largest  number  of  patients  were  found  in  the 
age  group  20  to  24  years. 

2.  A  large  number  of  female  patients  stated  that  they  were  married 
women. 

3.  The  occupational  distribution  indicates  that  certain  groups  con- 
tribute a  large  proportion  of  venereal  diseases.     It  was  not  deemed 
advisable  to  attempt  to  establish  rates. 

4.  Since  the  gross  figures  indicate  a  fairly  large  number  of  indi- 
viduals infected  with  venereal  disease  and  to  be  found  among  cer- 
tain occupational  groups,  it  might  be  of  service  to  attempt  to  reach 
such  groups  and  to  concentrate  educational  propaganda  upon  them. 

Extension  Course  at  Washington  University. — Washington  Uni- 
versity (St.  Louis)  announces  that  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Missouri  Social  Hygiene  Society,  the  Extension  Division  offered  as 
one  of  its  courses,  Problems  in  Social  Hygiene.  Dr.  Harriet  S.  Cory, 
well  known  St.  Louis  physician  and  medical  advisor  for  a  number  of 
large  industrial  organizations,  is  the  instructor.  Dr.  Cory  is  also 
educational  secretary  for  the  Missouri  Society  and  as  such  has  given 
thorough  consideration  and  study  to  the  progress  and  development 
being  made  in  the  field  of  social  hygiene  throughout  the  country. 

The  course  began  Monday  evening,  October  7,  1929,  at  7:45.  It 
will  meet  once  a  week  for  fifteen  weeks  for  two  hours  on  each  evening 
and  the  tuition  fee  is  $12.50.  The  content  will  include  a  considera- 
tion of  the  important  subjects  which  are  concerned  in  a  community 
social  hygiene  program,  including  public  health  measures,  laws  and 
law  enforcement,  recreation  facilities,  protective  social  measures  and 
education.  A  study  of  the  biological,  physiological,  psychological, 
and  social  groundwork  of  sex-social  impulses  and  of  their  expression 
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and  control,  the  need  for  social  hygiene  education,  and  the  technique 
of  such  education  on  the  part  of  the  community,  especially  the  parent, 
teacher,  and  social  worker.  The  course  will  comprise  lectures,  as- 
signed readings,  special  reports  and  discussion  of  problems  submitted 
by  the  class. 

t 
Statistics  on  Marriage  in  Austria. — Statistische  Nachrichten,  the 

official  publication  of  the  Austrian  Bureau  of  Statistics,  contains  an 
interesting  report  on  births,  deaths  and  marriages,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing items  for  the  years  1926  and  1927  are  taken.  Some  startling 
figures  on  the  ages  of  brides  are  given.  Two  girls  were  married  at 
the  early  age  of  14,  and  twenty-one  at  the  age  of  15.  One  boy  estab- 
lished his  own  home  following  marriage  at  the  age  of  15.  From 
16  on,  the  number  of  marriages  begins  to  mount  rapidly,  the  curve 
reaching  its  apex  with  the  ages  25  to  26.  More  than  4,000  men  and 
more  than  3,500  young  women  married  at  the  age  of  25.  Marriages 
drop  off  sharply  between  25  and  30.  More  than  70  per  cent  of  all 
marriages  were  contracted  during  the  ages  20  and  35  in  men  and 
20  to  30  in  women,  but  no  period  of  life  is  entirely  exempt.  One 
finds,  in  the  foregoing  statistics,  133  bridegrooms  and  25  brides 
aged  63,  eight  men  aged  78,  and  four  men  and  one  woman  aged  80. 
(Journal  A.  M.A.,  October  5,  1929.) 

Church  Sponsors  Course  on  Marriage  and  Parenthood  Training. — 
Under  the  leadership  of  Eev.  C.  E.  Wagner,  the  Union  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  New  York  City  provided  for  its  friends  and 
members  a  series  of  three  lecture  and  discussion  courses  during 
October  and  November.  These  included,  in  addition  to  lectures  on 
mental  and  physical  health,  a  course  of  six  lectures  dealing  with 
social  hygiene  problems,  especially  training  for  marriage  and  parent- 
hood. The  announcement  described  these  courses  as  a  "Life  Suc- 
cess Institute,"  the  lectures  and  subjects  being  "The  Psychiatrist 
Looks  at  Marriage"  by  Ira  M.  Wile,  M.D.;  "The  Psychologist  Looks 
at  Adjustment  to  the  Single  Life"  by  David  Seabury;  "The  Doctor 
Looks  at  Love  and  Marriage"  by  Valeria  H.  Parker,  M.D.;  "Mar- 
riage and  Career"  by  Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer;  "The  Minister 
Looks  at  Marriage"  by  the  Rev.  Ralph  M.  Sockman,  Ph.D.;  "The 
Philosopher  Looks  at  Marriage"  by  Dr.  Will  Durant. 

In  order  to  assure  continuity  for  the  course,  Ray  H.  Everett  served 
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as  chairman  of  all  the  meetings  and  summarized  the  presentation 
of  each  speaker  for  the  following  week's  audience.  The  large  attend- 
ance of  young  people  of  marriageable  age  indicated  that  this  experi- 
mental course  met  a  real  community  need.  To  make  the  effort  self- 
supporting  a  fee  of  $2.50  was  charged  for  the  course. 

Committee  of  Fourteen  (New  York)  Reports. — The  mushroom 
growth  of  night  clubs  and  speakeasies  and  the  part  they  play  in 
New  York  City's  prostitution  problem  is  emphasized  in  the  recently 
published  1928  Report  of  Committee  of  Fourteen.  The  Committee's 
investigators  made  14,399  investigations  during  the  year,  of  which 
13,069  were  made  of  persons  and  places  outside  of  night  clubs  and 
speakeasies.  The  remaining  1,330  investigations  were  made  in  these 
resorts.  George  E.  Worthington,  General  Secretary  and  Counsel 
of  the  Committee  says,  "The  14,399  investigations  disclosed  1,443 
prostitution  violations.  Yet  1,134  of  these  were  in  night  clubs  and 
speakeasies.  In  other  words,  while  only  9  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  investigations  were  made  in  night  clubs  and  speakeasies,  yet 
they  revealed  a  proportion  of  78  per  cent  of  all  violations  found. 

"This  shows  only  too  well  wherein  the  vice  problem  of  New  York 
lies  today.  Street  soliciting  by  prostitutes  is  so  rare,  that  it  may 
be  considered  as  being  practically  negligible.  Prostitution  in  hotels, 
apartments,  rooming-houses  and  similar  places  has  been  greatly  re- 
duced. It  is  the  clubs  and  speakeasies  which  have  furnished  com- 
mercialized prostitution  with  a  long  wanted  place  and  an  opportunity 
for  its  illicit  operations." 

Outlining  other  phases  of  the  Committee's  work  and  program  the 
report  states  that  "during  the  past  fifteen  years  New  York  has  justified 
its  claim  of  being  the  cleanest  metropolis  in  the  United  States,  if 
not  in  the  world,  so  far  as  commercialized  prostitution  is  concerned. 
In  no  other  large  city  in  this  country  has  so  intelligent  and  com- 
prehensive, so  lasting  and  effective  a  program  been  carried  out  in 
dealing  with  this  problem.  The  policy  of  repression  as  opposed  to 
toleration  was  adopted  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  and  is 
now  taken  for  granted  by  the  average  New  Yorker. 

"The  number  of  male  defendants  connected  with  commercialized 
prostitution,  such  as  keepers,  procurers  and  pimps,  is  increasing,  as 
shown  by  the  figures  for  the  last  three  years,  which  are  as  follows: 
1926,  609 ;  1927,  878 ;  1928,  1,086.  The  percentage  of  convictions  in 
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the  district  courts  is  very  much  lower  and  the  cases  are  dealt  with 
much  less  intelligently  than  in  the  Women's  Court.  It  is  believed 
that  this  condition  can  be  materially  improved  by  the  establishing 
of  a  special  court  for  male  sex  delinquents.  The  determinations  of 
the  cases  of  those  charged  with  prostitution  were  as  follows: 

Discharged (21.71  per  cent)         580 

Convicted (78.29  per  cent)      2,091- 


Total  cases  determined 2,671 

Bail  forfeitures,  net 166 

Pending,  December  31st 47 

2,884 

"The  percentage  of  convictions  has  remained  approximately  the 
same  from  year  to  year  during  the  past  eight  or  nine  years.  It  was 
2  per  cent  lower  during  the  past  year  than  for  1927.  The  proportion 
of  those  convicted  in  1928,  reported  by  the  Health  Department  to  be 
suffering  from  venereal  diseases  in  a  communicable  stage,  was  48 
per  cent  as  compared  with  53  per  cent  in  1927.  The  proportion  of  the 
venereally  diseased  among  recidivists  was  25  per  cent  and  among  those 
without  previous  court  record  was  75  per  cent,  as  compared  with  47 
per  cent  and  56  per  cent  respectively  in  1927." 

That  the  Committee's  efforts  are  becoming  better  understood  and 
sympathized  with  is  evidenced  by  newspaper  editorial  comments 
on  the  report.  The  New  York  Times  (October  15)  printed  the  follow- 
ing under  the  heading,  "New  York's  Seamy  Side." 

"Great  cities  always  have  their  dark  and  even  hideous  aspects. 
Practical  sociologists  realize  that  their  elimination  is  a  slow  process, 
depending  more  upon  mass  enlightenment  and  wise  laws  than  upon 
the  exercise  of  police  powers.  In  this  city  it  is  fortunate  that  there 
exists  so  active  and  sensible  a  group  as  the  Committee  of  Fourteen, 
which  at  least  once  a  year  reminds  the  people  of  the  status  of  vice. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  look  down  when  the  cover  of  the  sink-hole  is  lifted. 
Booster  clubs  and  persons  in  office  prefer  that  these  things  be  not 
mentioned,  lest  they  hurt  the  good  name  of  the  town.  But  the 
Committee  of  Fourteen,  being  non-political  and  devoted  to  a  higher 
purpose  than  selfish  suppression,  goes  about  its  useful  business  of 
turning  on  the  light  in  the  hope  that  gradual  good  may  come  of 
general  knowledge. 

"Its  current  report  paints  an  ugly  picture  for  the  existence  of 
which  various  causes,  aside  from  the  deficiencies  of  human  nature  in 
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great  civic  clusters,  will  be  assigned.  Anti-prohibitionists,  reading 
of  the  alliance  between  the  speakeasy,  the  crooked  employment  agency 
and  the  organizers  of  prostitution,  will  blame  the  apparent  aggrava- 
tion of  local  vice  conditions  on  the  liquor  laws.  Professional  Tam- 
many baiters  will  seek  to  load  the  entire  burden  upon  the  politicians. 
In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  note  the  good  words  spoken 
for  Police  Commissioner  Whalen  by  the  committee.  Its  testimony 
is  that  he,  at  least,  is  cooperating  usefully  and  intelligently  in  an 
effort  to  stamp  out  commercialized  vice  wherever  it  can  be  found, 
particularly  in  Harlem,  where  for  several  reasons  it  seems  to  flourish 
most. 

"Fake  employment  agencies,  mobilizing  night-club  and  speakeasy 
'  hostesses '  and  check-room  girls ;  the  criminal  speakeasies  which  have 
replaced  the  unsavory  'wine-rooms'  of  the  past,  and  the  vicious 
night  clubs  with  their  runners  and  taxi  drivers  have  been  Mr.  Whalen 's 
chief  objectives.  Their  activities  having  been  determined  by  the 
committee's  investigators  and  the  reports  of  the  police,  the  commis- 
sioner has,  says  the  report,  proceeded  systematically  to  repress  their 
evil  practices.  The  committee,  true  to  its  reputation  for  common 
sense  and  worldly  knowledge,  proposes  no  new  laws;  the  police  have 
plenty  of  law  for  their  operations.  As  for  the  prohibition  laws,  it 
has  never  '  taken  sides ' ;  but  it  permits  the  record  to  speak  for  itself. 

"New  York  is  a  long  way  from  being  Spotless  Town.  Even  the 
'Wonder  City'  of  Mayor  Walker's  political  press  agents  has  a  scabrous 
side.  The  committee  cannot  cure  the  evil  all  at  once,  but  its  reports 
help  to  keep  the  spots  from  spreading." 

The  Word,  Eugenics. — The  word  "  eugenics  "  is  a  good  term,  be- 
lieves Professor  Thurman  B.  Rice  (University  of  Indiana),  but  it 
has  been  so  much  maligned  and  misrepresented  that  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous prejudice  against  it.  In  his  new  book,  Racial  Hygiene  (New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Co.)  Dr.  Rice  suggests  the  possible  dropping 
of  the  word. 

"The  term  in  its  original  and  strict  sense  is  not  broad  enough 
to  include  the  numerous  phases  which  are  now  grouped  about  the 
subject.  We  have  the  terms  'personal  hygiene,'  'sex,'  'school/ 
'social,'  'mental'  and  'moral'  hygiene.  Why  not  the  terms  'race' 
or  'racial  hygiene'?  In  fact,  these  names  are  being  used  more  and 
more,  and  are  much  more  to  the  point  than  the  term  'eugenics,' 
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because  much  that  is  commonly  regarded  as  eugenics  and  is  quite 
important  to  the  welfare  of  the  race  is  really  quite  separate." 

On  the  question  of  so-called  eugenics  laws,  the  author  makes  the 
following  thirteen  general  recommendations: 

1.  The  public  needs -to  be  convinced  that  the  personality  of  the 
individual  is  not  to  be  violated  by  the  eugenical  measures;  no 'forced 
marriages  will  be  recommended;  no  "human  stock  farm"  methods 
or  experiments  tolerated;  no  "free  love"  propaganda  or  legalized 
sex  relations  outside  of  the  family  advocated. 

2.  The   laws  of  heredity   and  sociology   must  be  determined  by 
research  and  as  far  as  is  possible  made  the  common  knowledge  of 
the  masses.     Every  agency  of  instruction  and  morality  should  assist 
in  this  vast  program. 

3.  The  racial  poisons  need  to  be  controlled. 

4.  Bad  blood  must  be  controlled  and  the  waste  of   good  blood 
checked. 

5.  The  differential  birth  rate  should  be  reversed. 

6.  Sex  education  and  the  practice  of  sex  hygiene  will  solve  many 
problems. 

7.  Immigration    needs    to    be    carefully    studied    and    controlled 
accordingly. 

8.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  marriage  relation  may  be  stabilized. 

9.  It  is   possible   that  the   selection   of   marriage   mates   may   be 
rationalized  to  some  extent  without  destroying  romance,  and  that  in 
this  way  many  of  the  dire  mistakes  may  be  avoided.    For  this  purpose 
careful  family  records  are  needed. 

10.  It  is  most  expedient  that  the  social  and  economic  problems 
which  beset  the  race  be  solved  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible. 

11.  The  way  of  opportunity  for  those  carrying  the  best  germ  plasm 
to  go  far  must  be  kept  open  and  enlarged,  so  that  they  may  utilize 
the  superiority  that  is  their  heritage. 

12.  Customs  and  habits  which  are  more  conducive  to  the  welfare 
of  the  race  are  badly  needed. 

13.  Laws  based  upon  sound  biological  and  sociological  principles 
will  be  in  order  when  the  public  is  sufficiently  well  informed  and 
sympathetic  to  demand  their  enforcement. 

Health  Officer  Stresses  Follow-up  Service. — The  1928  Annual  Report 
of  the  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  Board  of  Health  reflects  credit 
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on  the  Board  and  the  Health  Officer,  Frank  J.  Osborne.  The  section 
on  venereal  disease  indicates  unusual  attention  to  the  follow-up  both 
of  cases  and  of  sources  of  infection. 

The  report  says  on  these  two  points:  "Eighty-nine  of  the  148 
cases  became  delinquent  sometime  during  the  year.  This  is  60  per 
cent  and  indicates  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  close  system  of  follow-up 
if  treatment  is  to  be  continued  by  these  patients  until  cured.  Aside 
from  these  patients  (kept  under  treatment  with  the  help  of  the 
local  Police  Court  when  necessary)  23  others  were  referred  to  private 
physicians  for  treatment,  18  to  other  communities  in  the  state,  2  to 
institutions  and  2  to  other  states. 

"Seventy-six  or  70  per  cent  of  the  98  new  clinic  patients  gave 
information  concerning  the  source  of  their  infection.  Forty-six  or 
60  per  cent  of  these  were  located  and  subsequently  examined;  15 
at  the  hospital,  11  by  private  physicians,  2  by  detention  authorities 
and  18  by  other  boards  of  health.  This  shows  how  careful  and  per- 
sistently this  information  is  sought  and  used." 

Unmarried  Mothers  and  Their  Children. — Based  on  a  study  made 
by  Miss  A.  Madorah  Donahue,  a  report  on  "Children  of  Illegitimate 
Birth  Whose  Mothers  Have  Kept  Their  Custody, ' '  *  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau.  In  submitting  the 
report  Miss  Grace  Abbott,  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  said,  "So  little 
case  record  material  showing  concrete  methods  of  social  provision 
of  this  sort  is  available,  that  it  is  believed  these  case  histories  will 
prove  useful  to  agencies  dealing  with  the  problems  of  illegitimacy 
and  to  training  schools." 

In  concluding,  the  report  suggests  the  following  measures  as  desir- 
able in  assisting  unmarried  mothers  to  keep  their  children  with  them : 

1.  Affiliation  of  maternity  homes  with  children's  agencies  in  order 
that  provision  may  be  made  for  supervision  of  children  when  they 
are  discharged  from  a  maternity  home. 

2.  Provision  by  social  agencies  for  temporary  care  in  boarding 
homes  or  institutions  for  unmarried  mothers  and  their  children  who 
are  not  readily  adjusted  in  the  home  of  relatives,  in  their  places 
of  employment,  or  in  other  family  homes. 

3.  Greater  willingness  on  the  part  of  both  public  and  private  agen- 
cies to  aid  unmarried  mothers  in  caring  for  their  children. 

*  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  20  cents. 
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4.  More  intensive  attempts  by  social  agencies  to  establish  paternity 
in  order  that  part,  at  least,  of  the  support  of  children  of  illegitimate 
birth  may  be  obtained  from  their  fathers. 

"The  purpose  of  this  report  was  not  to  prescribe  the  method  or 
methods  of  care  suitable  for  the  child  born  out  of  wedlock  but  to 
interpret  the  results  of  the  experience  of  a  number  of  workers  in 
the  plan  of  keeping  the  children  with  their  mothers.  These  results 
have  proven  to  be  gratifying  in  that  the  children,  with  few  exceptions, 
were  shown  to  have  been  successfully  absorbed  into  the  life  of  their 
communities.  The  results  also  indicate  the  need  for  careful  study 
at  each  step  in  working  out  acceptable  solutions  to  the  individual 
case  problems,  both  to  help  the  child  concerned  and  to  further  the 
correlation  of  data  which  will  serve  as  means  toward  improved 
technique  in  case  work  and  a  broadening  vision  for  the  education  of 
the  community  toward  its  final  obligation  of  justice  to  the  child." 

Parents  and  Teachers  Outline  Objectives. — Among  the  other  guide 
posts  in  the  program  of  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  the  following  resolutions,  adopted  at  the  1929  annual  meet- 
ing in  Washington,  indicate  the  breadth  of  this  organization 's  interest 
and  activity  in  social  hygiene : 

As  Measures  for  Worthy  Home  Membership:  (a)  We  deplore 
hasty  marriage  and  easy  divorce  as  subversive  of  sound  family  life. 

(b)  We  support  educational  and  legislative   measures  for  raising 
the  standards  of  home  life.    We  endorse  the  inclusion  of  those  courses 
in  all  school  curricula  which  definitely  prepare  our  young  people 
for  home  making  and  parenthood,     (c)  We  endorse  worthy  projects 
for  better  housing,  better  building  codes,  better  parks  and  neighbor- 
hood playgrounds,  and  better  city  and  regional  planning,     (d)  We 
urge  upon  our  members  the  active  furtherance  of  courses  in  parental 
education  and  of  home  study. 

As  Measures  for  the  Wise  Use  of  Leisure :  (a)  We  favor  a  positive 
program  of  education  in  the  wise  use  of  leisure,  (b)  We  urge  a  return 
to  the  home  as  a  center  of  recreational  life  and  call  upon  parents  to 
set  aside  hours  for  leisure  to  be  shared  together  by  parents  and  chil- 
dren in  the  doing  of  those  things  which  enrich  the  mind,  strengthen 
the  body,  develop  the  soul,  and  add  joy  and  beauty  to  home  life. 

(c)  We  ask  the  state  branches  to  work  for  higher  standards  of  com- 
mercialized amusements.    We  urge  especially  the  control  of  question- 
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able  night  clubs,  dance  halls,  and  road  houses,  (d)  We  reaffirm  our 
stand  for  cleaner  and  better  motion  pictures,  and  urge  our  members 
to  use  their  influence  to  promote  the  use  of  films  offering  the  best 
type  of  family  entertainment,  as  well  as  those  of  high  educational 
and  cultural  value.  We  oppose  dishonest  and  inaccurate  advertising 
of  motion  pictures.  We  reaffirm  our  stand  against  block-booking  and 
blind-booking  of  moving  pictures,  (e)  We  urge  vigorous  action 
against  the  use  of  children  in  entertainments  and  on  the  stage  for 
the  purposes  of  exhibition;  and  we  further  urge  that  every  possible 
means  be  employed  to  discourage  the  offering  by  the  exhibitors  of 
prizes,  free  tickets,  lotteries  or  gifts,  as  inducements  to  increase  the 
attendance  of  children  at  motion  picture  and  other  theaters.  We 
ask  local  associations  to  conform  to  these  standards  in  their  own 
organizations. 

As  Measures  for  Ethical  Character:  (a)  We  urge  that  spiritual 
training  and  character  education  be  fostered  widely  and  generously, 
(b)  We  especially  commend  those  moves  to  give  character  education 
its  rightful  place  in  the  school  curriculum,  (c)  We  urge  the  inclusion 
in  school  and  home  programs  of  those  activities  which  will  foster  in 
the  child  qualities  that  are  fine  and  strong;  that  teach  the  love  and 
power  of  beauty  in  human  life,  by  cultivating  in  him  an  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  art,  literature,  music,  drama  and  religion  in 
all  human  relationships. 

THE  FORUM 

The  JOTTBNAL  will  publish  selected  letters  or  excerpts  considered  of  general 
interest,  assuming  no  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  therein.  Com- 
munications must  be  signed,  but  publication  of  signatures  will  be  withheld  when 
so  requested. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  November  5,  1929. 
To  the  Editor: 

Is  it  fair  to  deprive  a  child  of  normal  home  life  in  order  to  protect 
it  against  tuberculosis?  Dr.  W.  Bolton  Tomson,  in  a  recent  book, 
"Some  Methods  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,"  describes,  among 
other  things,  the  Grancher  system  for  the  protection  of  children 
against  tuberculosis  as  it  is  practiced  particularly  in  France,  Belgium 
and  Switzerland.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  Professor 
Grancher,  realizing  that  most  cases  of  tuberculosis  begin  in  early 
childhood  as  the  result  of  close  and  continuous  contact  with  a  tuber- 
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culous  parent,  recommended  the  complete  separation  of  the  child  from 
its  parents. 

There  are  in  France  two  societies  which  apply  this  principle.  The 
Oeuvre  Grancher  arranges  for  children  from  three  to  ten  years  of 
age  of  tuberculous  parents  to  be  placed  out  in  country  districts, 
where  they  are  supervised  and  educated  and  stay  until  they  are 
thirteen  years  of  age.  The  other  society,  called  Placement  Familial 
des  Tout-Petits,  recognizing  that  by  the  time  the  child  is  three 
years  of  age  it  has  already  become  severely  infected,  applies  the 
principle  more  drastically.  The  new-born  baby  is  isolated  temporarily 
in  a  creche  or  baby  ward  for  observation,  is  then  cared  for  at  a 
Maternity  Clinic  for  about  three  years,  after  which  it  is  boarded  out 
in  a  peasant  family  free  from  tuberculosis.  Separation  between 
mother  and  child  is  complete,  excepting  in  rare  instances  where 
breast  feeding  seems  essential.  The  mother  is  induced  to  give  up 
her  baby  by  kindly  persuasion,  but  the  surrender  must  be  complete 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  years.  Parents  may  make  four 
visits  of  not  more  than  a  day  to  the  child  during  the  year.  The 
foster  parents  are  supplied  with  the  infant's  clothing,  a  cradle  and 
a  perambulator.  They  are  bound  by  definite  rules  to  care  for  the 
child  as  specified  by  the  association,  to  give  notice  of  intercurrent 
illness,  and  to  bring  the  child  periodically  to  the  Center  for  observa- 
tion. The  1927  report  of  this  society  states  that  of  the  434  children 
dealt  with,  there  were  19  deaths,  only  one  of  which  was  due  to 
tuberculosis,  which  is  an  astonishing  result. 

A  similar  system  prevails  in  Belgium,  while  in  Switzerland  children 
are  removed  from  their  homes  and  placed  in  preventoria.  An  officer 
of  the  Swiss  association  complains  that  "deep-rooted  tradition,  mis- 
placed parental  affection,  and  the  absence  of  compulsory  laws  make 
it  difficult  to  secure  proper  care  for  children  of  tuberculous  parents 
before  it  is  too  late." 

Dr.  Tomson  points  out  the  effectiveness  and  economy  of  the  Gran- 
cher system  (the  average  cost  per  child  is  about  one-sixth  the  cost 
of  healing  a  tuberculous  patient  in  a  sanatorium)  and  urges  its 
adoption  by  his  own  country,  England.  Few,  if  any,  critics  deny 
that  the  plan  works,  but  what  troubles  the  American  health  worker 
is  to  know  whether  the  price  paid  for  that  result  is  too  high.  Is  it 
fair  to  parent  or  child  to  purchase  freedom  from  the  threat  of 
tuberculosis  at  the  cost  of  a  broken  family?  A  child  separated  from 
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its  mother  at  birth  suffers  the  loss  of  natural  ties  and  affections 
which  we  regard  as  very  precious.  The  mother,  in  turn,  is  robbed 
of  the  full  fruits  and  meanings  of  parenthood.  Is  it  better  to  run 
the  risk  of  tuberculosis  and  enjoy  normal  family  relationships  or 
to  escape  the  disease  and  disrupt  the  family?  Here  is  a  problem 
for  the  social  hygiene  student  who  understands  better,  perhaps,  the 
values  of  the  family  tie  (tenuous  yet  tenacious  as  it  is)  than  does 
the  tuberculosis  worker,  who  is  impressed  by  the  obviously  good 
results  of  the  plan.  The  ardent  advocate  of  birth  control  will,  no 
doubt,  offer  a  ready  solution,  but  as  the  Grancher  system  now  operates, 
his  advice,  unfortunately,  comes  "after  the  fact." 

H.  B.  K. 
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THE  SEX  LIFE  OF  YOUTH.  By  G.  L.  Elliott  and  H.  Bone.  New  York : 
Association  Press,  1929.  146  p.  $1.50. 

This  book  is  compiled  to  consider  the  problems  of  the  relation  of 
sex  to  life  during  the  college  or  pre-marriage  period.  The  authors 
carefully  give  special  attention  to  the  circumstances  of  life  as  they 
exist  in  the  present  growing  generation.  The  volume  is  an  outgrowth 
of  a  Commission  on  "The  Relation  Between  College  Men  and  Women" 
which  was  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  Christian  Associations. 
The  subject  matter  includes  chapters  on  Human  Sex  Hunger,  The 
Pre-engagement  Years,  Petting,  Autoerotism,  The  Choice  of  a  Mate, 
When  to  Marry,  and  Religion  and  Sex. 

The  mode  of  approach  is  frank  and  adequately  so  considering  the 
definite  limitations  of  brevity.  Broad  principles  are  approached 
rather  than  specific  applications.  The  foreword  indicates  the  neces- 
sity of  supplementing  the  volume  by  other  reading  because  it  is  not 
designed  to  afford  a  complete  solution  to  all  or  any  of  the  problems 
of  man  and  woman  relationships. 

The  late  adolescent  in  college  will  find  the  book  provocative  and 
offering  reasonable  information  as  a  basis  for  student  discussions 
or  for  quiet  meditation.  One  wishes,  however,  that  the  bibliography 
were  broader  and  presented  somewhat  deeper  sources  of  information, 
but  one  may  be  reassured  because  the  college  student  if  interested 
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will  seek  and  find  the  broader  if  not  deeper  literature.  The  question 
arises  as  to  how  far  books  of  this  character  are  helpful  in  solving  the 
very  problems  they  are  designed  to  prevent.  The  Christian  Associa- 
tions must  feel  that  there  are  definite  values  to  be  served  considering 
the  trouble  they  have  taken  in  developing  this  modest,  sincere  and 
honest  manual. 

IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 

A  GIRL  IN  SOVIET  RUSSIA.  By  Andree  Viollis.  New  York :  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Co.,  1929.  347  p.  $2.50.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Homer  White. 

In  sketches  splashed  full  of  color,  drawn  with  high  contrasts  of 
light  and  shadow,  Andree  Viollis  has  presented  an  amazingly  interest- 
ing and  vital  account  of  Russia  as  she  saw  it  during  her  three  months 
travel  in  1926.  She  was  free  and  unmolested,  so  far  as  she  was  able 
to  determine,  to  see  and  to  investigate  what  she  pleased  on  an 
extended  journey  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Caspian  and  thence 
across  the  Caucasus  to  Batu  on  the  Black  Sea. 

Her  account  is  objective.  She  conceals  nothing.  Interpretation 
is  left  largely  to  the  reader.  However,  by  short  pertinent  questions 
she  reveals  the  trend  of  her  own  analysis  of  the  scenes  portrayed. 

Mile.  Viollis  found  no  chaos  or  anarchy  in  Russia,  neither  perfect 
happiness  nor  prosperity.  Meek  and  submissive  as  under  the  old 
Tsarist  regime  she  finds  great  numbers  of  people  still  meek  and 
submissive  to  the  new.  Everywhere  a  touching  desire  to  learn,  a 
high  resolve  to  sacrifice  all  for  the  betterment  of  The  State.  Per- 
sonal crimes  are  treated  with  much  wisdom  and  understanding.  The 
prisons  for  such  are  models.  But  political  offenses  are  punished 
with  rigor  and  pitilessness.  Only  one  request  was  denied  her;  that 
of  visiting  the  political  prisons. 

One  is  impressed  and  bewildered  with  the  author  over  the  amazing 
mixture  of  the  Occident  and  the  Orient  in  this  vast  country,  the 
enormous  natural  resources  and  the  poverty  of  equipment,  an  ancient 
agricultural  economy  side  by  side  with  the  newest  inventions  of  a 
machine  culture. 

Attention  in  Russia  is  paid  to  social  welfare,  care  of  children,  of 
workmen,  of  women  during  child-birth  to  a  degree  which  puts  the 
capitalistic  countries  to  shame.  Equality  of  women  is  a  reality. 
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The  laborer  comes  first ;  the  success  of  the  business  afterwards.  One 
is  not  allowed  to  forget  Lenin  for  an  instant  in  Russia.  In  Moscow 
his  corpse  is  so  beautifully  preserved  by  cosmeticians  and  a  clever 
system  of  refrigeration  that  he  appears  merely  to  be  sleeping  in 
his  crimson  shroud.  "He  who  is  rotten  is  not  holy"  is  a  popular 
saying.  Below  the  scarlet  flag  "which  quivers  and  undulates  even 
when  there  is  not  a  breath  of  air,"  at  the  foot  of  the  historic  walls 
of  the  Kremlin  the  body  of  Lenin  reposes.  He  may  be  seen  daily 
by  his  admirers.  Everywhere  his  picture  appears;  and  monuments 
to  him  are  innumerable.  The  communists  are  masters  of  the  art  of 
propaganda.  But  they  are  sincere.  Terribly  so. 

Little  money  is  spent  on  clothes,  jewelry  or  other  finery.  Indeed, 
few  are  anywhere  displayed  in  the  city  stores.  Only  the  essentials 
are  regarded.  The  housing  conditions  due  to  overcrowding  are 
unspeakable.  Rags,  dirt,  ancient  splendor  and  the  new  are  all  mingled 
together.  In  spite  of  the  thousands  of  well-fed  looking  children  one 
must  not  forget  the  presence  too  of  wild  children.  The  crowds  are 
neither  gay  nor  sad  but  marked  by  an  agitation,  a  fervour  profound 
and  mysterious. 

Contrary  to  opinion  the  author  found  plenty  of  food  and  hours  of 
labor  short.  Yet  the  need  for  capital  is  everywhere  apparent.  Where 
will  it  be  obtained?  That  is  always  the  question. 

Organization,  Taylorization,  rationalization,  intensification,  electri- 
fication and  more  than  all  industrialization  are  the  words  one  con- 
stantly hears  from  the  lips  of  the  art-loving  Russians. 

With  the  author  one  becomes  more  and  more  fascinated  with  this 
nation  of  contrasts,  this  enormous  country  in  transition.  Like  her 
we  would  like  to  return.  The  reader  after  weighing  all  that  Mile. 
Viollis  presents  is  inclined  to  agree  with  her  statement:  "Like  it 
or  not,  the  Russian  Revolution  has  brought  into  the  world  something 
new  and  noble  with  which  hereafter  we  shall  have  to  count.  It  has 
brought  a  revision  of  material  and  spiritual  values,  a  new  impulse 
towards  justice." 

E.  P.  KIMBALL. 

STERILIZATION  FOR  HUMAN   BETTERMENT.     By   E.    S.   Gosney   and 

P.  Popenoe.     New  York:  Macmillan  Co.,  1929.     202  p.     $2.00. 

Human  sterilization  for  eugenic  purposes  may  be  regarded  as  an 

important  experiment  in  applied  eugenics.    This  experiment  has  been 
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performed  more  thoroughly  by  California  than  any  other  of  the 
United  States.  It  needed  a  scientific  man  to  weigh  the  outcome, 
and  a  man  of  means  was  required  to  finance  the  study.  The  com- 
bination has  resulted  in  a  valuable  report  on  the  consequences  of 
the  sterilization  in  California  of  6,000  individuals. 

The  authors  first  picture  the  situation  with  10,000,000  mentally 
inferior  in  the  United  States.  They  recount  the  history  of  steriliza- 
tion. Of  65  men  vasectomized,  63  unhesitatingly  replied  that  they 
approved  of  the  operation.  The  women  equally  were  satisfied  and 
a  third  stated  that  their  sexual  life  was  improved.  The  public 
generally  is  inclined  to  approve  of  what  has  been  done.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  sterilized  women  behave  any  worse  than  they 
would  have  done  if  not  sterilized.  There  is  a  large  group  of  volun- 
tarily sterilized  persons  in  California — persons  who  fear  additions 
to  an  overlarge  family,  non-institutionalized  defective  girls,  whose 
parents  fear  that  they  will  become  pregnant. 

The  conclusion  is  that  sterilization  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual 
may  serve  to  protect  physical  and  mental  health.  Sterilization  for 
several  reasons  should  not  be  used  as  punishment;  but  only  to  sub- 
serve eugenic  ends.  The  fear  that  promiscuous  sexual  intercourse 
would  be  promoted  proves  to  have  no  justification  in  practice.  Parole 
to  state  wards  is  facilitated  with  no  danger  of  pregnancy.  Paroled 
girls  who  have  been  sterilized  have  frequently  married  with  satis- 
faction all  around. 

The  book  contains  appendices  on  the  literature,  a  paper  by  Dr. 
E.  L.  Dickinson,  "Surgical  Aspects  of  Sterilization  in  California," 
by  0.  H.  Castle,  on  the  law;  and  others  of  statistical  summaries. 
The  book  is  indispensable  to  all  who  want  to  know  how  California's 
experiment  has  turned  out. 

CHARLES  B.  DAVENPORT,  M.D. 

THE  PHYSICAL  WELFARE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  CHILD.     By   Charles  H. 

Keene,  M.D.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin,  1929.  505  p.  $2.40. 
School  health  work,  in  its  various  aspects,  is  presented  clearly  and 
forcefully  in  this  comprehensive  treatise.  The  development  and  scope 
of  a  unified  program,  together  with  standards,  costs,  and  adminis- 
trative features,  are  considered.  Individual  chapters  are  devoted  to 
sanitation  of  the  school  plant,  medical,  nursing  and  dental  services, 
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recreation  and  physical  education,  the  health  of  the  teacher,  mental 
hygiene,  the  training  of  teachers  and  other  important  subjects. 

Many  will  agree  with  a  statement  in  the  chapter  on  health  training 
and  instruction  to  the  effect  that  while  for  50  years  or  more  there 
has  been  in  the  public  schools  a  subject  on  the  program  of  studies 
known  as  "physiology,"  it  has  been  wretchedly  taught,  and  so  far 
as  any  practical  results  are  concerned  was,  before  the  World  War, 
a  flat  failure.  It  was  a  failure  because  the  content  was  not  interest- 
ing, it  was  not  all  true,  and  the  method  of  teaching  was  faulty. 
Modern  tendencies  are  discussed  at  some  length  with  proper  emphasis 
given  to  the  importance  of  adequate  instruction  in  teacher  training 
institutions  and  to  a  properly  balanced  program. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  increased  interest  in  and  demand  for 
teaching  sex  hygiene  in  the  older  grades,  secondary  and  normal 
schools  and  colleges.  ' '  There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  it  is  desirable 
and  valuable  for  grades  seven  to  twelve,  and  that  it  should  be 
insisted  upon  for  students  in  institutions  higher  in  grade  than  the 
secondary  school.  It  is  peculiarly  essential  that  this  should  be  taught 
in  normal  schools,  so  that  teachers  may  have  some  knowledge  of  this 
phase  of  life.  At  present,  the  average  teacher  is  so  poorly  informed 
on  this  subject  that  it  is  extremely  unwise  to  permit  him  or  her 
to  teach  it. "  It  is  suggested  that  our  first  effort,  so  far  as  elementary 
schools  are  concerned,  should  be  to  get  proper  information  to  parents, 
and  to  build  in  them  an  attitude,  based  on  this  information,  which 
will  lead  them  to  meet  their  obligations  in  this  particular.  "Every 
advantage  should  be  taken  to  utilize  parent-teacher  meetings,  and 
meetings  of  other  groups  of  mothers,  to  impress  upon  them  this 
need." 

IRA  V.  HISCOCK. 
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